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INTRODUCTION, 


Mr  mason  pre&ces  hb  excellent  and  entertaining 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Gray»*  with  an  obiervatioii» 
Biore  remarkable  for  its  truth  than  novelty,  that  ^  the  lives  of  men 
*<  of  letters  seldom  abound  with  incidents.  A  reader  of  sense  and 
^  taste,  therefore,"  continues  he,  ^  never  expects  to  find,  in  the 
^  memoirs  of  a  philosopher  or  poet,  the  same  species  of  entertain* 
"  ment  or  information  which  he  would  receive  from  those  of  a 
*^  statesman  or  general.  He  expects,  however,  to  be  either  inp 
"  formed  or  entertained.  Nor  will  he  be  disappointed,  did  the 
^^  vniter  take  care  to  dwell  principally  on  such  topics  as  charac- 
^  terize  the  man,  and  distinguish  that  peculiar  part  which  he  acted 
^<  in  the  varied  drama  of  society." 

Keeping  in  view  this  rule  of  Mr  Mason's,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
give  to  the  worid  some  account  of  the  late  Dr  Be attie  ;  a  man, 
whose  life,  if  it  does  not  afford  many  striking  incidents,  yet  fur- 
nishes no  unuseful  lesson,  and  no  mean  incentive,  to  men  of  genius, 
how  obscure  soever  their  origin  may  be,  or  unpromising  their 
esriy  prospects ;  as  it  shews  the  degree  of  celebrity  and  indepen- 
dence at  which  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  arrive,  by  the  exertion 
of  those  talents  which  they  inherit  from  Nature,  and  a  virtuous 
conduct  in  the  society  in  which  Providence  has  placed  them. 

Before  I  enter,  however,  on  this  undertaking,  I  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  offer  some  apology  for  my  attempting  it  at  all.  I  wish, 
indeed,  that  it  had  fiedlen  to  the  lot  of  some  other  person  better 
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I  shall  only  add  £uther,  that  I  have  been  scrapulous  m  not 
admitting  any  thing  that  I  tfiought  would  hurt  the  feelings  o£ 
others ;  nor  any  smecdote  or  oiunion  which  Dr  Beattie  himself 
could  have  wished  to  have  suppressed.  As  an  £ditor,  I  have  not 
taken  the  liberty  to  add  a  single  ioU  to  nrhat  Dr  Bea^e  ha& 
written ;  but  I  have  thought  myself  jftiUy  warrantedj^  ofliittingt 
without  scrapie^  whatever  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  w^d  i^tfiaye. 
permitted  to  see  the  light.  «^         .   — i.' 

M         ■.  '  ' 

When  I  consider  the  very  great  number  of  his  iSj^rs,  whkh  I 
have  been  able  to  recover>  some  of  them  of  great  length,  besides 
many  mor&^hat  he  must  have  writfe^  to  his  other  €orreH>oii4ent^ 
which  have  escaped  my  reaearch^or  have  not  been  dee^ied  worth 
the  preservmg;  when  I  consider,  CiWr  the  labour  he  be^owcdii^; 
composing,  as  well  as  transcribing  over,  and  over  agwn.Cfev.te 
seldom  employed  an  amanuensb,)  hb  works  for  the.tfress,  and  aj 
Ae  ^mc  time  think  ofthe  dcplorahte  state  of  Wa  health,  and  that 
he  cthployed  three  hours  every  day,:  for  almost  half  the  ycw>  in. 
teaching  hi*  cla^  I  catmott  but  be  filled  witl^  yrondcF  W  he  could 
possibly  haV€  contrived  to  write  ao  mlK^rPreserving^and  eiyoyuv 
at  the  same  time  suitable  intercourse  with  society  .• 

w  ,       '  ^ 

I  •    . 

•  m  .  ■  •  , 

After thfciefewintroductjoty  obsemtiDns,.! now  proceed,  wiA. 
the  utmost  dlffidfence,  to  submit  the  Mowing  narrative  to  the, 
candour  and  indolgence  Qf  the  puUic. 

•  I  have  retained  the  ancient  custom  of  placing  the  notes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paee.  thouri.  in  opposition  to  the  authority  of  somediatingnirtied 
hirtorical  wd  biographical  writer.,  who  throw  all  thete  note.<how  abort 
iierer.to  the  endrfthe  rolmne,  .«od«  which  I  hare  alaw*  •  though^  ex, 
tremely  inconvenient  for  the  reader.  When  notea  run  to.such  |i  IpngUj.  how- 
«,«r.  a.  to  break  the  narrative  too  roueli,  tiiey  wUl  be  found,,  by  references, 
in  the  Appendix. 
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JAMES  BEATTIE,  LL.  O; 


Section  r. 

#BOM  Da  BEATTIB's  BIBTHy  IK  THE  YEAR  1735,  TO  BIS  BSTABLISB- 
aUfiNT  AT  ABBROXEN)  IN  THE  TEAR  1758. 


James  BEATTIE,  LL.  D.  was  bom  on  the  25th  October, 
17359  at  Lawrencekirk)*  at  that  time  an  obscure  hamlet  in  the 
county  of  Kincardine  in  Scotland.  His  father  was  James  Beattiey 
who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  kept  a  small  retail  shop  inr  the 

*  Lawrencekirk,  which  it  situated  tWentj^elgbt  niOes  JooUi  fW>fli  Aber- 
deen, owes  its  rise,  from  so  ilendbr  a  beghmhif ,  fo  the  nak  of  a  borough  ol' 
barony  (as  suoh  small  towns  are  ealled  in  Scotfand»-  holding  a  rank  somewhat 
abof  e  that  of  a  vilfege)  to  the  ardent  spirit  of  Lord  Qardenstown,  and  the 
great  encouragement  he  bestowed  on  it,  at  a  rery  considerable  ezpence.— 
Any  fartlier  account  of  LawrencekiA,  bowerer,  is  foreign  flrom'  my  present 
purpose.  I  may  merely  add,  that  the  house  in  which  Dr  Beat6e  was  boiin, 
stood  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  nortil««ast  end  of  the  tillage,  at  no  great 
distance  from  tlie  site  of  the  present  imr,  from  which  tt  was  separated  by  a 
small  iWvAet.  Onrthe  same  spot  is  ifow  built  a  hoese  inhabited  by  a  nephew 
of  Dr  BesMie's.  And  it  has  beenr  remarked  by  some  who  are  fond  of  fanciful 
analogies^ that,  as  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kaples,  was 
sdomed  wilh  a  laurel,  the  birth-place  of  Beattie  was  partly  covered  with  ivy, 
as  if  to  denote  that  it  had  produced  a  poet.  The  banks  of  the  rivulet  are 
beautifully  fringed  with  wild  ro^s,  where  Dr  Bestttie  hlul  beitfn  aCcuktomed 
to  spend  his  playful  hours  when  at  school,  and  which  he  delighted  to  contem- 
plate each  time  he  passed  through  Lawrencekirk,  with  that  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  reyisit,  in  after  life,  the  haunts  of  our  boyish  days. 
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▼illagei  rented  a  little  &nn  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which,  and 
on  a  similar  spot  about  a  mile  distant,  his  forefathers,  for  several 
generations,  had  carried  on  the  same  useful  employment  of  agri* 
culture.  His  mother's  name  was  Jean  Watson ;  and  they  had  six 
children,  of  whom  the  youngest  was  James,  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs.  If  fypm  this  humble  line  of  ancestry  Dr  Beattie  derived 
no  lustre,  it  may  be  &irly  said,  that  he  incurred  no  disgrace.  For 
though  they  were  poor,  they  were  honest ;  and  were  even  distin- 
guished in  that  neighbourhood  for  their  superior  understanding. 
His  fiither,  in  particular,  is  represented  as  having  been  a  man  of  a 
most  respectable  character,  who,  by  reading,  had  acquired  know- 
ledge superior  to  what  could  have  been  expected  in  his  humble 
condition. 

After  his  Other's  deat&,  his  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of 
uncommon  abilities,  was  assisted  in  the  management  of  their 
ftmall  farm  by  her  eldest  son  David  ;  by  the  profits  of  which,  and 
of  the  retail  shop  in  the  village,  she  was  enabled  to  bring  up  her 
family  in  a  comfortable  manner.  Her  son  James  she  placed  at  the 
parish  school  of  LAwrencekirk. 

To  that  part  of  the  civil  polity  of  Scotland,  by  which  in  every 
parish  a  public  school  is  by  law  established,  it  has  been,  not 
unjustly,  attributed,  that  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  Scotland 
often  display  a  superior  degree  of  abilities  through  common  life, 
to  those  of  the  same  station  in  other  countries,  amopg  whom  the 
blindest  ignorance  but  too  frequently  prevails.  For  in  these 
parochial  schools  the  youth,  even  of  the  peasantry,  may,  if  so  in- 
clined, receive  such  a  measure  of  instruction,  as  is  suited  to  their 
station,  or  may  enable  them,  if  possessed  of  superior  genius,  to 
arrive  at  still  higher  attainments  in  literature. 

The  parish  school  of  Lawrencekirk  was  at  that  time  of  some 
reputation ;  and  It  was  rendered  the  more  remarkable,  by  being 
the  same  in  which  Ruddiman,  the  celebrated  grammarian,  had 
taught  about  forty  years  before.  When  young  Beattie  attended  it, 
this  school  was  taught  by  a  person  of  the  name  of  Milne,  whom  he 
used  to  represent  as  a  good  grammarian,  and  toltrably  skilled  in 
the  Latin  langui^,  but  destitute  of  taste,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
qualifications  essential  to  a  good  teacher. 
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the  period  of  his  attendanoe  at  the  paiish-fchool»  he 
had  access  to  few  books.*  Such  as  he  could  ]>rocure9  he  read  with 
avidity,  and  it  was  then  that  he  chanced  to  meet  with  Ogilbf's 
tnunfauion  of  Virg;il9  from  which  he  learned  ^  the  tale  of  Trof 
M  divine,"  and  first  became  acquainted  with  English  Tersification.t 
Even  at  that  early  period,  his  turn  for  poetry  began  to  show  itself, 
and  among  his  school-fellows  he  went  by  the  name  of  ihe  Poet.  It 
was  remarked,  likewise  by  his  family  at  home,  particularly  by  a 
sister  some  years  older  than  himself,  at  whose  house  in  Montrose, 
after  her  marriage,  he  occasionally  ▼isited4  that,  during  the  night- 
time, he  used  to  get  out  of  bed,  and  walk  about  his  chamber,  in 
order  to  write  down  any  poetical  thought  that  had  struck  his  fimcy. 
In  the  year  1749,  he  commenced  his  academical  course,  and 
attended  the  Greek  class  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  at  that 
time  taught  by  Dr  Bhickwell.$  Of  Dr  Blackwell's  friendship  to 
him,  he  retained  through  life  the  most  grate&l  remembrance^ 
frequently  declaring  that  the  learned  Principal  was  the  first  person 
who  gave  him  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  possessed  of  any  genius* 
By  Dr  Blackwell,  he  was,  to  his  astonishment,  early  distinguished 
as  superior  to  all  his  clasafellows  ;  and  at  the  cloae  of  the  session 


*  For  sa<;h  books  as  be  read  at  this  early  period,  lie  wis  almost  solely 
indebted  to  the  Rer.  Mr  Thomson,  at  that  time  minister  of  Lawrencekirki 
a  very  learned  man,  whose  collection,  though  in  all  probability  it  was  not 
large,  yet  was  superior  to  what  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland  can 
generaHy  be  supposed  to  possess  in  a  country  parish.  Of  that  cleigyman, 
Dr  Beattie  always  spoke  with  the  lughest  respect,  and  acknowledged  in  a 
particular  manner  his  obligations  to  him  for  the  use  of  books. 

t  It  is  a  curious  co-incidence  of  cireumstances,  that  Pope  was  initiated  in 
poetry  at  eight  years  of  age  by  the  peruaal  of  OgiUqr's  Homer.  A  friend' 
baring  presented  Dr  Beattie,  in  the  latter  part  of  hi»  life,  with  a  copy  of 
Ogilby's  Virgil,  made  him  very  happy,  in  thus  recalling  to  his  imaginatioii 
all  the  ideas  with  which  his  faTourite  author  had  at  first  inspired  him,  eyea 
through  the  medium  of  a  transUtion. 

%  Mrs  Valentine,  who  told  this  aneodots  to  Mr  Arbuthnot,  from  whom 
I  had  it.     , 


$  Dr  Thomas  Blackwell,  Principal  of  Marischal  CoDege,  and  Professor 
of  Greek,  in  which  language  he  was  eminently  skUled  i  author  of  «n  "  £n- 
*«  quiry  into  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Homer;'*  **  Letters  conceniing  My^ 
«<thok)gy;'*jmd"  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augostas.** 
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1749-50,  he  received  ftom  hiin  a  boA^  clegan^  Ixnind,  bear- 
ing the  following  intcrifidon  x  ^  Jacobo  Beattie,  in  prima  43lasse, 
^  ex  comitatu  Mc^ensi/^  pest  cxameA  publicum  libnim  luinc 
**  a^ti-iv^rty  preiAium  dedk  T.  Biackweli)  Apraljia  3p  mpgcl/' 

As  his  ftnances  were  but  alanderj  he  became  a  candidate  fiu*  one 
of  the  bursaries,  which  are  annvsillf  4>e6towed  pi^  such  of  the  stu- 
dents as  are  unable  to^ar  the  pecuniary  ^cpencea  atteudiat  sm  a 
uniyerslty  education.  These  huraaries  fu^  snuaU  annual  adpends, 
which  the  piety  df  our  ancestors,  and  their  zeal  for  the  adFance* 
hient  of  learning,  had  led  them  to  establish. 

But  no  opprobrious  ^sdnction,  no  menial  oflke,  no  degradmg 
servitude,  is  annexed  to  tiie  appettalion  of  Bursar  at  Aberdeen, 
which  merely  impKes  the  receipt  of  a  certain  revenue.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  proof  of  superior  merit.  For,  instead  X)f  i^einga 
.  nnecure  into  which  the  student  is  inducted  without  formality,  it  is 
tile  reward  of  learning,  after  a  compedticva  displayed  by  those  viio 
are  the  candidates,  and  of  whose  literary  merits  the  professors  of 
the  university  are  the  Judges.  And  it  not  unfirequently  happens, 
as  was  the  case  of  young  Beattie,  that  the  Bursars,  by  being  the 
best  scholars,  are  found  at  tfie  head  of  their  class-t 

He  continued  his  Attendance  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen 
4fiUJu>g  four  yearS)  in  the.coursQ  of  yrhich,  besides  attending  jihe 
Gxeek  daat4  b«  atudiAd  phikMQp^y  under  t^  M^  Qr  Gerard ; 
and  during  three  sessions  h|?  attended  the  lectuces  givjen  by  Dr 
Pollock,  at  that  time  professor  of  divinity,  in  Marischal  College,  no 
doubt  with  a  view  to  the  ministry ;  a  pursuit,  however,  which  he 
soon  relinquished-  Oi^e  pf  his  fellow-students  has  informed  me,  that 
during  their  attendance  at  the  divinity  hall,  he  heard  Beattie  de- 

^*  "The  Mtams,"  to  ybvch  Dr  Blackwell  h^j?  here  g^ivea  a  L»tio  termi- 
qpljjQ9, 19  the  veriHicu^  nmne  for  tlie  county  of  JK.uicar4ine« 

t  This  alludes  to  tliose  Bursaries  which  are  in  the  gifl  of  the  university^ 
and  are  publicly  contended  for  by  every  candidate  who  chuses  to  make  his. 
appearance.    Besides  these  dier?  are  ff^x^ral  in  the  gift  of  privgte  patrons, 
who  bestow  them,  without  trials  on  whom  they  please.  ' 

1  As  aproof  of  the  ardour  with  whieh  he  proaeeuted  his  studies,  not  only 
whBe  he  attended  the  regular  course  of  instruction  at  the  university,  but  even 
after  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  academical  student,  he  wvute  a  book  of  notes  on 
the  Iliad,  which  has  betn-^uid  amortg  hb  papers  since  his  death.    It  c^n- 
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Mver  tij^^eoars^  vhiph  net  viiikiiiMcb  comaModcrtioe,  Jkutof  vliich 
it  ivaspemai^edby  tiueavdifiiiceYftliatiMBspfike  poetrjr  in  proae.'* 

Having  finirfwd  ids  jcaane  ci  MnAj^  (foe  uawrait^r,  lie  wbm 
appoiotftd,  oa  thie  iat  xkf  ^  Auguit  175^,  to  ibe  /ecboolniaflter 
•of  the  paiifdi  of  FacdouDy  aisoiaH  Jiandct,  ^istttot 4boiit atx  znilos 
firom  his  iuaiv£  viMage  4sf  JLawKeaoeidrkt  at  tb^  foot  i)f  lite  'GRamt 
pian  mraimtainH,  when  iie  aiso  filkd  ttha  joBxm  mf  priBccolvNr  «c 
pamhfcieik. 


nat>  of  one  iiuodted  «iid  (forty  doodctiioi^  PHi^h  «l9fdf  imtUn.^  Th^re 
tras  aUo/qund  fimong  hiu»  papfen*  a  book  of  noUss  ofi  |Kun^  of  Uie  iMdiUkn 
aUssjicSj  aimilar  to  thoafi  oj)  Ij[Q(ner.  In  h\s  I'^bruy  n  an  interleaved  copy  of 
Kenophon's  Memorabilia  of  Socratps,  divided  into  two  volumes,  with  very 
copious  notes  in  the  same  manner,  most  accurately  written  in  a  fair  hand  on 
the  interleaved  pages.  Longiniis  on  (he  Sublime  is  prepare  for  ttie  aamt 
pttrpo«e,  but  no  n«^s  ara  arrletan.  Jn  bis  copy  of  VirgU  in  Uavm  I^alphini 
there  are  a  few  notes  written  by  him,  but  they  ar^  do^  v^m^  n^meiton^  ttor 
longer  than  can  be  easily  contained  in  the  blank  spaces  of  the  book  itself. 
Yet  they  are  sometimes  not  unimportant ;  for  example,  vEneid.  VI.  v.  488.  ha 
baa  corrected  the  inteqiretation  of  the  editor  Rusroa,  who  has  totally  mi  sun- 
stentood  the  meaning  of  the  expreaaion  ei  conferrg  gradum^  which  that  editor 
renders  et  ^fhnovere  fiedetn  ptapiui.  On  thLt  paaaagti  by  a  note  in  Dr  Beat- 
tie's  handwriting*  we  are  referred  to  ^eorg.  111.  y.  160.  wliere  the  same  ex- 
fireasion  is  us^,  when  Virgil  is  giving  directiona  how  to  teach  heifers  to  walk 
aid^  by  side  to  fit  them  for  the  plough.  There  Ru^eua  hiixiself  cou^d  not 
mistake  the  meaning  of  the  expression  (for  the  same  words  are  used)  and 
renders  it  as  it  ought  to  have  been  in  iEneid.  VI.  by  timui  inetdere.  From 
his  correctif^na  of  the  left  of  thia  liia  favDMiite  Latin  poet,  aa  weU  aa  by  wbat 
ba  h49  been  hieaixi  U^  fay,  kp  taema  Iff  b«^«  pi^fiMred  (be  ^ad^ifs  qf  Nicho- 
Jaa  Hein^wa.    In  b^  library  aite  aeyera)  f>eautiful  copiea  Mtf  V^gil.^ 

*  It  jis  .told  in  the  same  maqner  .of  Thomson,  who  h^d  also  been  a  stu-  \ 
4cnt  of  divinity,  that  when  he  produced,  as  a  probationary  exercise,  the  ex-  • 
planation  of  a  paalm,  the  professor  reproved  him  for  speaking  a  language 
that  would  be  altogether  unintelligible  to  a  popular  audience  {  which  so  dis- 
gusted Thomson  with  theological  p^rsuitSi  that  he  nesolyed  to  betake  him- 
aelf  entirely  to  the  ciUtiration  of  his  poetical  talents,  by  whiph  he  alterwajidfe 
to  such  di8tinguiahe4  et9ini^nc^.| 

•  vide  Appendix,  [A.] 
t  Iow»^apiiitspi^l3^jP9|y  ^Ma  jtwyiwf  wij  tiiceaMor>  Mr  Qlgwic, 
I  Str  Anienon't  UfeaT TlkoaitM%ia  Ike Bsctt  eg Orat  Brinin,  Vd.  Is.  p.  a7i. 
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In  this  obscure  situation  he  must  have  passed  manf  of  his 
hours  in  solitude ;  for  except  that  of  Mr  FoEbes^  the  parish*ininis«> 
ter^  who  shewed  him  great  kindnessy  and  in  whose  fiunily  he  fre* 
quently  yiuted,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  society  than  that  of  the 
neighbouring  peasantry,  from  whose  conversation  he  could  derive 
little  amusement,  and  no  information.  But  he  had  a  never  fieiliag^ 
resource  in  his  own  mind,  in  those  meditations  which  he  loved  to 
indulge,  amidst  the  beautiful  and  sublime  scenery  of  that  neigh- 
bourhood, which  furnished  him  with  endless  amusement.  At  a 
small  distance  from  the  place  ot  his  residence,  a  deep  and  extensive 
glen,  finely  clothed  with  wood,  runs  up  into  the.  moimtains. 
Thither  he  frequently  repaired,  and  there  several  of  his  earliest 
pieces  were  written.  From  that  wild  and  romantic  spot  he  drew' 
as  from  the  life,  some  of  the  finest  descriptions,  and  most  beautiful 
pictures  of  nature,  in  his  poetical  compositions.  He  has  been  heard 
to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  description  of  the  owl,  in  his  charming 
poem  on  *<  Retirement," 


<^  Whence  the  •csr'd  owl,  on  pinions  gtey« 
'i  Breaks  from  the  rustling  boughs* 
"  And  down  the  kme  vale  sails  away 
«  To  more  pfofeond  repose."* 


••* 


was  drawn  after  real  nature.  And  the  seventeenth  stanza  of  the 
second  book  of  ^  the  Minstrel,"  in  which  he  so  feelingly  describes 
the  spot  of  which  he  most  approved,  for  his  place  of  sepulture,  ia 
so  very  exact  a  picture  of  the  situation  of  the  churchyard  of  Law* 
rencekirk,  which  stands  near  to  his  mother's  house,  and  in  which 
is  the  school*house  where  he  was  daily  taught,  that  he  must  cer* 
tainly  have  had  it  in  his  view  at  the  time  he  «vrote  the  following 
beautiful  lines. 


"  Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 

*<  With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renown, 
^n  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic  dome. 
Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 


*  It  is  carious  to  compare  this  stanza  with  the  second  of  Gray's  Eleg}  iu 
a  Coantry  Church  Yard,  in  which  the  same  th^u^t  occurs. 
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«i 


V  Mine  be  the  hvttzy  hiU  that  ikiiti  the  down* 
'  **  Where  a  green  grasay  turf  it  all  1  crave, 
f  With  here  and  there  a  Tiolet  bestrown, 
^  Faat  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmuring  ware ; 
And  many  an  evening  lun  thine  tweetly  on  my  grave.***  / 


*1t  was  his  supreme  delight  to  saunter  in  the  fields  the  lire-long 
night,  contemplating  the  sky,  and  marking  the  aproach  of  day ; 
and  he  used  to  describe  with  peculiar  animation  the  pleasure  he 
received  from  the  soaring  of  the  lark  in  a  summer  morning.  A 
beautiful  landscape  which  he  has  magnificently  described  in  the 
twentieth  stanza  of , the  first  book  of  "^  the  Minstrel/'  corresponds 
exactly  with  what  must  have  presented  itself  to  his  poetical  ima- 
gination, on  those  occasions,  at  the  approach  of  the  rising  sun,  as 
he  would  view  the  grandeur  of  that  scene  from  the  hill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  native  village.  The  high  hill  which  rises  to  the 
west  of  Fordoun  would,  in  a  misty  morning,  supply  him  with  one 
of  the  images  so  beautifully  described  in  the  twenty-first  stanza. 

*  The  with,  that  our  hones  should  be  laid  'Mn  the  sepulchre  with  our 
**  fathers,"  has  been  so  prevalent  in  all  aget,  that  it  teemt  to  be  a  sentiment 
inherent  in  our  nature.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  local  soenery  where 
his  nearest  and  dearest  connexions  were  interred,  should  have  made  an  early 
and  4eep  impression  on  the  mind  of  young  Beattie,  and  should  have  suggest- 
ed to  him  the  idea,  that  there,  perhaps,  might  be  his  own  place  of  sepulture. 

At  a  later  period,  however,  he  had  changed  his  design  in  that  respect; 
and  after  he  began  to  spend  so  much  of  his  time  at  Peterhead,  he  became 
fond  of  an  ancient  bufying-groimd,  at  six  miles  distance,  where  had  originally 
stood  the  church,  now  in  ruins,  of  the  parish  of  St  Fergus,  in  the  middle  of 
the  beautiful  links*  of  that  name.  This  was  a  favourite  spot  of  Dr  Beattle's, 
where  he  much  delighted  to  take  his  walks  of  meditation.  Combining  the 
idea  of  solitude  and  repose  with  the  solemn  purpose  to  which  the  scene  was 
devoted,  he  Mt  a  more  than  common  interest  in  that  sequestered  spot,  and 
nsed  to  say  to  his  friends,  that  it  was  there  he  wished  his  remains  might  be 
•aid.  With  that  view,  the  first  setson  in  which  his  niece,  Mrs  Glennie,  ac- 
companied him  to  Peterhead,  he  carried  her  to  visit  the  church-yard  in  the 
linksof  St  Fergus. 

It  was  the  recollection  of  that  circumstance  which  induced  Mrs  Glennie ' 
to  ask  hnn,  after  the  death  of  both  his  sons,  where  he  desired  to  be  interred  ? 
to  which  he  replied,  that  *'he  would  wish  his  body  to  be  laid  beside  those  of 
*'  his  two  sons,  rather  than  beside  that  of  the  greatest  monarch  upon  earth.*' 
He  was  accordingly  buried  at  Aberdeen. 

•  A  word  nied  in  Scotfamd,  nearly  fynonynMKU  with  what  ia  England  the  j  call "  Downs." 
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And  the  twentieth  ^tuaia,  ei  the  ft^bncMook  o^**  the  Minstrel^ 
describes  a  night-scene  onqticfstloiiaibly  drawtt  f^Q/ttt  ntA^ftj  in  which 
he  probably  had  in  view  H6iher*s  subl!m6  desctiption  of  the 
moon,  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Iliad,  so  admirably  translated  by 
Pope,  that  an  eminent  critic  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  it  to  be 
tliperior  to  the  original.*  He  used^  himself^  to  teH^  tlu^  if  was 
IWim  th^  top  of  a  higii  faHl  in  the  neighboikrhood  that  he  fifst 
beheld  the  ooean^  the  sight  of  which^  He  declaredi  made  the 
most  lively  impression  on  his  mind. 

It '»  pteatdng,  I  tliink,  to  contemplace  tfiese  his  early  habits,  se 
(fdfigenisd  to  the  feelings  of  a  poetical  and  warm  imagination ;  and» 
therefore,  I  tnist  1  shall  be  forgiven  for  having  dwelt  on*  them 
SDlonsg.f 

From  this  cheerkas  want  <^  society,  however,  he  was,  not  long 
atfter,  in  a  gfeatt  degree  relieved,  by  the  arrival  of  his  eldest  brother, 
Dftvid^  who  came  to  establish  himself  in  the  village  of  Fordoun. 
Akhough  he  was^  eleven  years  older  than  our  author,  the  utmost 
cordiality  subsisted  between  the  two  brothers,  and  much  of  their 
time  was  spent  in  eaeh  other's  company.  At  that  time  David, 
yfho  wt»  so  much  older  tlian  bis  brother,  no  doubt  had  it  in  his 
power  to  do  him  considerable  service.  But  that  service  was  unply 
returned  in  the  course  of  their  after  lives,  by  Dr  Beattie,  who  took 
every  opportunity  of  assisting  his  brother  and  hb  family.  'And 
finally,  by  his  wUl,  he  left  to  David  a  legacy ,•  from  which,  how- 
ever, by  his  dying  before  Dr  Beattie,  he  did  not  derive  any  benefit.. 

*  Melmoth'8  Letters  of  Sir  Thottiis  Fitzotbora,  letter  zx.  p.  85. , 

t  ^  tnoat  have  been  about  this-  period,  that  an  incident  happened'  to  him, 
which  I  should  be  afraid  torelate»  were  I  nOt  fully  persuaded  of  iti  authen- 
tietty ;  I  nev«Ar,  indeed,  myBelf  heard  hnn  mention  it ;  but  I  bare  perfrct  con- 
fidence in  the  Veracity  of  those  friendv  to  whom  he  has  frequently  told  the 
circumstance.  Having  lain  down,  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  bank  of  his 
favoerite  rivulet  adjoining  to  his  mother*B  house,  he  had  f^i^en  aaleep ;  on 
awaking,  it  wa«  not  without  astonishment,  that  be  found  he  had  been  walk- 
ing in  his  sleep,  and  that  he  was  then  at  a  considenible  distance  (about  a 
mile  and  a  half^  from  the  place  where  he  had  lain  down.  On  hia  way  back 
to  that  spot,  he  passed  some  labourers,  and  enquiring  of  them,  if  they  had 
seen  faim  walking  along,  they  told  him  that  they  had,  with  his  head  hanging 
Uown,  as  if  he  had  been  looking  for  something  he  had  lost.* 

*  Vide  Appendix/ [BO 
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His  first  patroa  wits  the  late  Lord  Gai^demtown,*  who,  betog 
at  that  time  sheriff  of  the  coimtjr  of  KiiMmnUne)  resided  occasioD* 
ally  at  Woodstock^  a  hooae  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fourdoun. 
To  Seattle  Mr  Garden  became  accidentally  knowni  by  his  hav** 
ing  found  him  one  day  in  his  &Yourite  glen^  esaployed  in  writing 
with  a  pencil.  On  enquiring  what  he  was  about)  and  finding  that  he 
was  employed  in  the  composttimi  of  a  poemy  Mr  Garden's  ciuioaity 
was  attracted)  and  from  that  period  he  took  the  young  bard  under 
his  protection.  Dr  Beattie  has  been  frequently  heard  to  mention 
an  anecdote  which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  acquaintance 
With  that  gentleman.  Mr  Garden,  having  seen  some  of  his  pieces 
in  manuscript,  and  entertaining  some  doubt  of  their  being  entirely 
of  his  own  composition,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  abilities  of 
the  young  poet,  asked  him,  with  politeness,  to  translate  the  invoca- 
tion to  Venus  from  the  first  book  of  Lucretius.  In  compliance 
with  this  request,  Beattie  retired  into. the  adjoining  wood,  and 
in  no  long  time  produced  the  translation,  bearing  alLthe  marks  of 
original  composition,  for  it  was  much  blotted  with  alterations  and 
corrections.  It  was  printed  in  the  first  collection  of  Dr  Seattle's 
poems  in  the  year  1760,  but  omitted  in  all  the  subsequent  editions. 

He  also  became  known  at  this  time  to  Lord  Monboddo,t  (whose 
family-seat  is  in  the  parish  of  Fordoun,)  with  whom  he  always 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse,  although  they  essentially  dif- 
fered in  some  yery  material  points,  as  must  be  very  apparent  to 
those  who  are  conversant  with  their  writings. 

*  Francis  Garden,  ftfterwardi  one  of  the  jadget  of  the  suprene  courts  of 
eiTil  and  criminal  law  in  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Gardenstovn,  the 
same  who  is  mentioned  in  the  note  on  p.  9^  as  tbe  patron  of  the  village  of 
l^awrencekii'k,  which  was  on  his  estate. 

•  t  James  Burnet  of  Monboddo,  also  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
of  law  in  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Monboddo,  well  known  jn  the  literary 
world  by  his  publications  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  language,  and  a  still 
more  extensive  work,  entitled,  **  Ancient  Metaphysics,"  in  which  he  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  not  a  few  paradoxical  and  fanciful  theories.  His  writings, 
however,  evince  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  though  cre- 
dulous in  the  extreme.  He  died  at  Edinburgh,  May  36;  1799,  aged  85. 
The  beautiful  '<  Elegy  written  in  the  year  ir58,'*  beginning  <*  Still  shall  un- 
**  thinking  man  substantial  deem,**  was  written  by  Dr  Beattie,  on  the  death 
•f  Mrs  Walker,  sister  of  Lord  Monboddo. 
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He  continued  to  teach  the  school  of  Fordoun  till  the  year  t757f 
nrhen,  on 'a  vacancy  happening  of  the  place  of  usher  in  the  gram- 
jnar^schoot  of  Aherdeeft,  hb  Mtodr  Mr  Foit>es,  minister  of  For- 
doun, advised  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  it.  He  accordingly 
offered  himself,  but  did  not  succeed.  He  acquitted  himself^  how* 
ever,  so  well  in  his  examination  on  that  occasion,  that,  on  a  second 
vacancy  of  the  same  place  happening  about  a  year  afterwards,  the 
magistrates,  who  are  the  electors^  requested  him  to  accept  of  the 
office  without  any  further  trial;  and  he  was  accordingly  elected 
to  it,  20th  June  *  1 758,  soon  after  which  period  he  left  Fordoun,  and 
removed  to  Aberdeen. 


SECTION  II. 

THOM  DB  BEATTIE's  ESTABLISHMENT  AT  ABEBDEEW  IK  THE  TEAB 
1758,  TO  THE  PUBLICATION  OF  HIB  ES8AT  ON  TECTB  IN  THE 
YEAR  1770. 


1  HIS  event  of  Seattle's  election  to  b^  one  of  the  usken  of 
the  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen,  humble  as  the  appointment  was 
for  a  man  of  his  talents  and  acquired  knowledge,  yet  forms  a  memo- 
rable epoch  in  his  life.  It  removed  him  in  fact  from  the  obscurity 
in  which  he  had  hitherto  languished,  at  a  distance  from  hofjkBf 

'  with  few- friends,  and  with  but  little  of  the  bUeasingB  of  congenial 
society,  to  a  large  and  populous  town,  the  seat  of  an  university, 
where  he  had  access  to  public  libraries  for  study,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  cultivating  the  friendship  of  persons  of  taste  and  learning. 

•  Principal  Blackwell,  his  early  friend^  and  the  first  to  discover  his 
genius  and  talents,  was  now  dead.  But  the  two  universities  of 
Marischal  college^  New  Aberdeen,  and  Ring's  college,  Old  Aber- 
deen, could  boast  of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  men  of  genius 
and  learning,  with  whom  he  had  soon  the  happiness  of  becoming 
more  immediately  connected.  And  there  were  likewise  several 
gentlemen  at  that  time  at  Aberdeen,  though  not  of  the  class  of 
literary  men  by  profession,  yet  of  liberal  education  and  a  compe- 
Cent  degree  of  general  knowledge,  well  suited  to  the  taste  of  such  a 
person  as  Beattie,  who  delighted  to  associate  in  convivial  meetings, 
with  friends  whose  disposition  and  habits  were  congenial  with  his 
own- 
He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  in  the  humble  situation  of 
usher  of  the  grammar-school.  In  the  year  1760,  a  chair  in  the 
Marischal  college  and  university  of  Aberdeen,  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Dr  Duncan,  professor  of  natural  philosophy.  On 
Beattie's  relating  this  event,  merely  as  an  occurrence  of  the  day, 
to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  lived  in  much  intimacy,  his  friend 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  his  endeavouring  to  procure  the  vacant 
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appointment  for  himself.  Beattie  heard  the  proposal  with  amaze- 
ment, conceiving  such  a  situation  to  be  an  object  altogether  beyond 
his  grasp.  And,  indeed,  few  things  seemed  less  likely  to  take 
place,  than  that  he  who  but  two  years  ago  had  filled  the  obscure 
office  of  a  country  parochial  schoolmaster,  almost  friendless  and 
unknown,  ^hould  succeed  in  obtaining  a  professor's  chair  in  the 
gift  of  t)ie  crowp.  His  frien^j*  however,  villing  to  try  what  could 

*  The  gentkmaD,  to  whose  active  ze»l  and  fHendly  interposition,  on  this 
occasion,  Beattie  owed  so  much,  was  Robert  Arbuthnot,  esq.  secretar}'  to  tlie 
Board  of  Trustees  fur  fisheries  and  miinufactures  at  Edinburgh,  but  w}io,  at 
that  time*  resided  chiefly,  and  carried  on  business  as  a  merchant,  at  Peter- 
httA  in  Aberdeenshire.  Beattie  and  he  had  become  acquainted  on  the  re- 
moval of  the  former  to  Aberdeen;  and  a  friendstup  was  soon  formed  between 
them,  which  terminated  onl^  with  their  lives.  Mr  Arbuthnot,  who  was 
nearly  related  to  the  celebrated  Dr  Arbuthnot,  the  fHend  of  Pope  and  Swifr, 
to  a  considerable  share  of  classical  learning,  added  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  best  antliors  in  the  English  language,  particularly  in  poetry  and 
belles  lettres*  of  whom  he  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  respective  merits, 
and  with  the  most  favourite  passages  of  whose  works  his  memory  was  stored 
beyond  that  of  almost  any  man  I  ever  knew.  He  had  likewise  read  the  most 
esteemed  writers  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages.  &y  these  means  his 
eonversation  was  uncommonly  entertaining  and  instructive.  He  possessed, 
likewise,  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  spirits,  which  had  helped  to  support  hiitf 
through  a  variety  of  difitressful  circumstances,  to  which  it  had  been  bis  lot  to 
be  exposed.  And  to  all  this  he  added  a  vein  of  delicate  and  peculiar  humour, 
and  *'  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  ro^r." 

An  intimate  friendship  between  Mr  Arbuthnot  and  the  author  of  these 
Memoirs  had  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  either  of  us 
knew  Dr  Beattie,  whom  we  both  equally  loved  as  a  friend,  and  admire^  as  a 
writer  of  very  anperior  genius.  We  had  die  happiness,  too,  of  possessing  in 
Major  Mercer,  of  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  hereafter,  another 
early  friend,  who  was  equally  attached  to  I>r  Beattie  by  long  habits,  pf  the 
strictest  intimacy.  Of  tlie  Doctor's  regard  for  aU  the  three,  he  has  given  the 
f trongest  proof;  first,  by  inscribing  tu  us  the  collection  wbic^  he  printed  pf 
his  son's  miscellanies,  and  at  last  by  appointing  us  the  executors  of  his  will, 
and  the  trustees  of  his  property ;  bequeathing  to  each,  at  the  same  time, 
tome  memorial  of  bis  kind  remeiobrance,  with  very  flattering  expressions 
oi  esteem.^  From  those  gentlemen,  therefore,  so  intimately  acquainted  wHh 
Dr  Beattie,  and  in  whose  taste  and  judgoient  pn  literary  subjects  I  had  the 
fullest  confidence!  I  trusted  that  I  should  hare  received  the  most  essential  aid, 
'in  preparing,  by  our  united  efforts,  this  tribute  of  afiection  to  the  meroor}-  of 
our  much  loved  ^ri^d.    But, 

•  VMt  XM'Bcttdc's  wilt  Appendix,  [C«| 
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be  done,  prevailed  on  the  late  Earl  of  ErroU  (father  of  the  present 
lord,)  with  whom  he  lived  in  miKh  intimacy,  to  apply,  by  means  of 
Lord  Milton,  to  the  late  duke  of  Argyll,  who  at  that  time  was  sup* 
posed  to  have  the  chief  interest  in  the  disposal  of  such  offices  as 
became  vacant  in  Scotland;  and,  fortunately  for  Beatde,  Lord 
Erroll  received  a  favourable  answer.  In  consequence  of  which,  on 
the  8th  of  October  1760,  he  was  installed  professor  of  moral  phi- 
losophy and  logic  in  Marischal  college. 

Dr  Duncan,*  whose  death  thus  made  way  for  Dr  Seattle's 
appointment,  was  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy.  But  the  pro- 
fessorship of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  becoming  vacant  soon 
afterwards  by  the  resignation  of  Dr  Gerard,  on  his  being  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr  Skene,  who  was  also  a  candidate  for  one 
of  these  ofikes,  and  Dr  Beattie,  agreed,  that  the  professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  should  be  assigned  to  the  last,  as  more  suitable 
to  his  taste  and  disposition ;  and  that  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  Dr 
Skene.     They  were  both  installed  on  the  same  day.f 

By  this  honourable  appointment,  Dr  Beattie  found  himself 
raised  to  a  situation  of  much  respectability,  where  he  could  give 
iiill  scope  to  his  talents,  and  indulge  his  &vourite  propensity  of 


I    "  On  our  firmest  resolutions 
\^    "  The  silent  and  inaudible  tread  of  Death 
«  SteaU  like  a  thief.'* 

Major  Merctr  aid  Mr  Arbuthnot  survived  Dr  Beattie  only  a  vct*y  short  space 
oitiisie;  and  the  health  of  both  had  become  so  much  impaired,  as  to  render 
it  iaiposstbk  for  either  to  give  me  any  assistance.  A  misfortune  which  I  feel, 
as  I  proceed,  almost  in  every  page.  Mr  Arbuthnot  died  5th  of  November 
18Q3,  an4  Major  Mercer,  18tb  November  1804. 

•  The  translator  of  "  Cicero's  Orations.'* 

f  As  aa  escprsssion  of  his  gratitude  to  Lord  £rroll  for  this  most  impor- 
tant 8crvice»  be  dedicated  to  that  nobleman  his  first  publication  of  a  volumo 
of  poems.  And  when  his  eldest  son  was  bom,  he  named  him  James  Hey 
Beattie,  after  the  Christian  name  and  surname  of  his  noble  patron,  for  whom 
he  e%-er  after  entertained  the  highest  respect.  Lord  Erroll,  on  his  part, 
constantly  treated  Dr  Beattie  with  the  most  friendly  regard ;  so  that  be  was 
always  a  weUoroe  guest  at  Slains-Castle,  tlie  seat  of  Lord  ErroU,  in  Aber- 
deenshire. For  some  farther  account  of  this  accomplished  nobleman,  vide 
Appendix,  [D]. 


\ 
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John  Gregory,*  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  for  the  discussiou  of 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects.  The  original  members  w^re 
Dr  Read,  Dr  Gregory^  Dr  David  Skene,  a  physician  of  genius  andf 
taste,  particularly  skilful  in  botany ;  the  Reverend  Dr  Robert  Trail, 
nephew  of  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor ;  and  Dr  Stewart,  profes^ 
sor  of  mathematics,  in  Marischal  college.  To  these  were  afterwards 
added,  Dr  Gerard,t  Dr  George  Skene,  physician  and  p|x>fessor  of 

losophical  and  metaphysical  writers  of  our  age.  He  left  Aberdeen  not  long 
after  Dr  Beattie  was  settled  tliere.  But  the  friendship  which  they  had  early 
contracted  for  each  other  continued  unabated  to  the  close  of  their  Itres. 
For  farther  particuUrs  of  Dr  Reid,  who  died  in  the  year  1796,  in  bis  87th 
year,  see  an  elegant  and  well  written  account  of  his  life  by  my  friend  Ph>- 
fessor  Dugald  Stewart  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Dr  John  Gregory,  at  that  time  professor  of  medicine  in  the  university 
of  Aberdeen,  with  whom  Dr  Beattie  became  early  acquainted ;  and  a  friend- 
ship was  formed  between  them,  of  the  sincerest  and  most  intimate  nature, 
which  lasted  unimpa'u^d  to  the  death  of  Dr  Gregory.    Not  long  after  the 
period  here  spoken  of,  he  removed  to  Edinburgh,  from  a  consciousness  of 
'    his  own  talents,  which  he  justly  deemed  calculated  for  a  more  eztensi%'e 
f    sphere  than  that  wherein  he  was  placed  at  Aberdeen.    In  Edinburgh  he 
soon  obtained  a  chair  in  that  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  was  honoured 
with  the  office  of  first  physician  to  his  majesty  for  Scotland,  and  speedily 
airived  at  high  eminence  Ui  the  practice  of  bis  profession.    His  publications 
of  *'  A  comparative  View  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of  Man,  with  those  of 
The  Animal  World,**  of  his  *'  Lectures  on  the  Duties  and  Offices  of  a  Phy« 
sician,*"  and  hb  beautiful  little  address  to  his  daughters,  published  after  his 
death  by  the  title  of "  A  Father's  Legacy*'*  show,  in  a  most  conspicuous* 
point  of  view,  the  goodness  of  his  heart  as  a  man,  and  his  merit  as  a  philoso- 
pher.   He  possessed  an  elcgant-taste,  and  an  intimate  acqiuiintance  with  the 
world.    He  was,  moreover,  a  person  of  mudi  piety,  and  a  Christian  in  th« 
best  sense  of  tlie  word.    Of  manners  uncommonly  gentle  and  engaging,  hi<i 
society  was  courted  by  persons  of  the  first  distinction,  and  he  lived  in  inti-^ 
macy  with  the  most  eminent  literaiy  characters  of  his  time,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland.    He  honoured  me  very  early,  and  in  a  particular  degree,  with 
\    his  friendship,  of  which  he  gave  the  most  unequivocal  proof,  by  naming  me 
\    one  of  the  guardians  of  his  children.    And  I  now  look  back,  with  a  melan- 
;   choly  satisfaction,  to  the  many  pleasing  and  instructive  hours  I  have  spent 
'   in  his  company.    For  a  more  particular  account  of  Dr  Gregory,  who  died 
;    9th  February  1773,  see  his  life,  written  by  Lord  Woodhouselee,  prefixed  to 

•    bis  works. 

• 

t  The  Reverend  Dr  Alexander  Gerard,  professor  of  divinity,  first  in  Mftv 
rischal  College,  New  Aberdeen,  afterwards  in  King^  College,  Old  Aber- 
deen,  was  another  of  that  set  of  learned  and  pbUosephlcal  friends^  frem 
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aatural  philosophf  in  the  same  univerftity  ;  the  Reverend  Mr  John 
Farquhar,*  and  Dr  fieattie.  This  literary  aocietyy  (or  rather  club, 
for  it  was  a  convivial  meeting  in  a  tavern,}  which  the  vulgar  and 
uninformed  denominated  the  fftse  Cludj  subsisted  for  several  yearsy 
^jid  seems  to  have  had  the  happiest  effects  in  awakening  and 
directing  that  spirit  of  philosophical  research,  which  has  reflected 
so  much  lustre  on  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  members  (says  the 
elegant  author  of  the  life  of  Dr  Gregory,)  were  persons  of  distin* 
guished  abilities  and  learning,  attached  to  the  same  plan,  and 
engaged  tn  similar  pursuits.  The  animosities  and  the  mean 
jealousies,  which  so  often  disgrace  the  characters  of  literary  men, 
were  unknown  to  those  friends,  who,  educated  in  one  school,  pro- 
fessing  no  opposite  tenets,  or  contending  principles,  seem  to  have 
united  themselves  as  in  one  common  cause,  the  defence  of  virtue, 
of  religion,  and  of  truth. 

It  would  be  curious,  in  many  instances  (continues  the  author 
whom  I  quote,)  to  trace  the  history  of  those  literary  composidons, 
which  have  instructed  or  amused  the  world,  and  to  mark  their 
progress  from  their  first  rude  sketches  to  their  complete  form  and 
ultimate  perfection.  Some  of  the  most  admired  works  of  those 
philosophers  I  have  mentioned,  owed  their  origin  to  thb  literary 
society,  which  was  held,  once  a  fortnight  in  Aberdeen,  on  the 
second  and. fourth  Wednesday  of  each  month.  The  members 
met  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  (for  in  those  days  at  Aberdeen,  it 
was  the  custom  to  dine  early,)  when  one  of  the  members,  as 
president,  took  the  chair,  and  left  it  at  half  an  hour  after  eight, 
when  they  partook  of  a  slight  and  unexpensive  collation,  and  at  ten 
o'clock  they  separated.! 

"whose  writings  those  two  uniyersities  have  justly  derived  so  great  celebrity. 
He  was  distinguished  by  his  publications,  viz.  "An  Essay  on  Taste/'  to 
which  was  adjudged  the  gold  prize-medal  by  the  philosophical  society  of 
Edinburgh  ;  "  Dissertations  on  the  Genius  and  Evidences  of  Christianity}** 
"  An  Essay  on  Genius  )**  and  two  volumes  of  sermons.  Dr  Seattle  and  he 
were  constant  and  intimate  friends  from  their  first  acquaintance.  He  died 
22d  February  1795. 

*  Author  of  two  volumes  of  excellent  sermons,  published  after  his  death* 
by  his  two  friends,  Dr  Campbell  and  Dr  Gerard.  He  was  brother  to  sir 
Walter  Farquhar,  hart,  physician  in  London. 

t  Rules  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Aberdeen,  MS. 
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At  these  meetings,  a  part  of  the  evening's  entertainment  iras 

the  reading  a  short  essay,  composed  by  one  of  the  members  in  his 

turn.     Besides  those  more  formal  compositions,  thus  read  as  dis^ 

I     courses,  a  literary  or  philosophical  question  was  proposed  each 

;     night,  for  the  subject  of  conversation  at  the  subsequent  meeting. 

j     And  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proposer  of  the  question  to  open  the 

discussion;  by  him  also  the  opinions  of  the  members  who  took  a 

part  in  it,  were  digested  into  the  form  of  aa  essay,  which  was 

kigrossed  in  the  album  of  the  society. 

Of  such  an  institution  the  advantages  were  obvious  and  emi- 
nent. Besides  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  members  from  a 
mutual  communication  of  their  sentiments  on  the  common  objects 
of  their  pursuit,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  subjecting  their 
intended  publications  to  the  test  of  friendly  criticism.  And  the 
many  valuable  works  which  issued  nearly  about  the  same  time 
from  individuals  connected  with  this  institution,  more  particularly 
the  writings  of  Reid,  Campbell,  Beattie,  Gregory,  and  Gerard^ 
furnish  the  best  panegyric  on  the  enlightened  views  of  those  under 
whose  direction  it  was  originally  planned,  and  by  whose  exertions 
it  was  so  successfully  carried  on.* 

But  it  was  not  solely  to  ethics,  metaphysics,  and  logic,  that  Dr 
Beattie  had  devoted  his  time  and  attention  at  this  period.  For  it 
appears  by  the  following  letter,  that  he  relaxed  his  mind  from  those 
severer  studies,  by  a  perusal  of  works  of  imaghiation,  by  which 
he  prepared  himself  for  the  composition  of  those  admirable  essays 
on  poetry,  and  other  subjects  of  taste,  which  he  afterwards  g^ve  to 
the  world. 

*  Sec  Appendix,  [F.] 
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LETTER  I. 

DR    BEATTIE  TO    DR    JOHN    OGILVIE.* 

Aberdeen,  90Ch  Aogoit,  1759. 

I  HAD  Intended  to  have  written  a  long  letter  on  the  oc- 
casion of  m^  reading  ^  Clarissa  ;"  and  I  actually  had  begun  one 
in  a  very  methodical  manner;  but  happening  to  read  the  post- 
script t  afterwards,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  very  subject  touched 
\ipon  there,  which  I  had  proposed  to  treat  of  in  ray  intended  letter. 
I  therefore  changed  my  first  resolution,  judging  it  unnecessary  to 
trouble  you  with  reading  in  my  words  what  you  find  much  better 
^expressed  in  that  postscript.  I  intended  to  have  inquired  into  the 
conveniencies  and  disadvantages  of  Richardson's  manner  of 
writing,  compared  with  that  of  other  novelists :  to  have  considered 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  catastrophe ;  and  to  have  in- 
dulged what  other  critical  reflections  might  have  occurred  upon  the 
arrangement  of  the  narrations,  the  length  of  the  work,  and  a  few 
other  particulars.  But  finding  this  plan  executed,  as  I  said  befoi*e, 
in  the  postscript,  and  executed  in  a  manner  very  umilar  to  that 
which  I  had  designed,  I  shall  trouble  you  at  present  only  with  a  few 
miscellaneous  observations  upon  that  celebrated  novel. 

^  The  author  shows  great  luiowledge  of  mankind,  and  of 
human  nature*     He  possesses  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  original 
sentiment,  a  happy  talent  at  some  kinds  of  description,  particularly 
conversation  pieces ;  he  delineates  some  characters  with  masterly 
and  distinguishing  strokes ;   he  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  heart,  and  with  the  particular  emotions  that  arise  in  it  . 
on  particular  occasions.    The  fervour  wherewith  he  recommends  ' 
religion  and  virtue  intimates,  that  he  b  truly  in  earnest,  and  that  / 
his  heart  goes  along  with  his  pen. 

*  The  Reverend  Dr  J()hn  Ogilvie,  minister  at  Midmar  in  Aberdeenthire, 
author  of  "  Pronidcnce,**  and  otlier  poems  of  very  considerable  merit,  espe- 
cially his  earlier  lyric  compositions.  He  also  published  '*  An  Enquiry  into 
'<  the  Causes  of  tlie  Infidelity  and  Scepticism  of  the  Times/'  a  book  con- 
taining much  valuable  matter. 

t  To  «*  Clarissa,"  referred  to  in  the  preface  of  tlie  work,/m  which  scvera) 
objections  are  considered  by  the  author. 
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^  On  reading  ^  Clarissa,''  we  immediately  discover  that  its 
design  is  more  to  instruct  than  to  amuse.     The  author  warns  the 
reader  of  this  in  his  preface,  and  again  repeats  it  in  the  postscript. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  they  who  read  more  for  amusement  than 
instruction  will  not  be  so  much  captivated  with  ^  Clarissa"  as  with 
some  other  of  our  English  novels.     I  grant  there  are  in  the  novel 
before  us  a  great  many  passages  of  the  most  interesting  )^ind,  but 
these  passages  are  few  in  comparison  to  the  extent  of  the  work. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  author  Is  often  tedious  to  a  fault. 
In  th^  fir^t  volumes  there  are,  if  I  mistake  not,  many  needless  (and  I 
had  almost  said  nauseating)  repetitions.  I  grant,  such  letters  as  fal| 
under  this  censure  are  generally  characteristical,  are  often  humorouS} 
often  instructive,  and  might  possibly  please,  if  we  were  to  read  the 
book  a  second  or  third  time,  when  we  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
characters,  and  all  the  particulars  of  the  story.     But  as  there  are 
not  many  readers  who  can  afford  leisure  to  read  so  long  a  romance 
twice  or  thrice  over,  I  presume  proper  care  ought  to  have  been 
taken  to  blend  amuseme|it  and  instruction  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
the  one  might  be  a  heightening  apd  seasoning  to  the  other.     When 
a  stop  is  put  to  the  progress  of  the  story,  In  order  to  give  the  author 
room  to  shew  his  talent  for  huippur,  or  for  moralizing,  the  readers 
(especially  those  of  the  younger  sort,  for  whom  principally  such 
books  are  intended)  will  be  impatient  till  they  disentangle  them- 
selves of  these  digressions,  and  fall  in  again  with  the  story.     This, 
I  believe,  will  generally  be  the  case  if  the  narrative  be  deeply  in- 
teresting ;  and  deeply  interesting  every  narrative  of  this  kind  ought 
to  be.    One  of  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  Aristotelean  drama, 
/  is,  that  there  be  no  scene  in  the  piece  superfluous.    I  wish  the 
author  of  **  Clarissa"  had  kept  some  such  rule  as  this  in  his  eye ; 
that  he  had  disposed  all  the  parts  of  his  work  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  the  reader,  though  always  impatient  for  the  catastrophe, 
should  never  be  tempted  to  pass  over  any  part,  but  should  ever 
find  the  story  rising  upon  him,  so  as  that  his  passion  for  novelty 
should  be  fully  gratified  all  along.     For  my  own  part,  I  was 
often  chagrined  at  his  tediousness,  and  frequently  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  contents  of  the  volume,  to  relieve  my  mind  a 
little  from  the  rack  of  unsadsfied  impatience ;  yet  I  doubt  not,  if  I 
were  now  to  read  *'  Clarissa"  a  second  time,  I  should  find  these 
tedious  parts  not  the  least  useful.    Whoever  rails  at  Mr  Richard- 
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son's  tediousness  should  recollect,  that  his  design  is  more  to 
instruct  than  to  amuse ;  and  that  consequently  hb  tediousness  is  a 
pardonable  fault,  as  the  motiire  to  it  is  so  laudable. 

**  With  respect  to  the  characters  in  "  Clarissa,"  they  are,  I 
think,  in  general,  particular  and  distinct  enough.  There  is  some* 
thing  similar  in  the  characters  of  the  three  brothers,  Harlowes, 
and  at  the  same  time  something  peculiar  in  each.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed,  upon  a  comparison  of  others  of  the  characters 
that  are  appareBtly  pretty  much  alike.  The  character  of  Lovelace 
is  wrought  up  with  great  art.  In  the  first  volume  the  reader  sees 
something  amiable  enough  in  this  character,  sees  what  he  thinks 
olmost  sufficient  to  engage  the  affections  of  Clarissa;  nor  does  he 
discover  the  deep  designing  ruffian,  till  the  third  volume;  and  yet 
so  consistent  are  Lovelace's  designs,  even  then,  with  that  charac- 
ter which  he  bears  at  the  beginning,  that  the  reader  is  not  disap- 
pointed when  he  comes  to  trace  out  his  villany. 

^  It  is  with  some  a  very  strong  objection  against  our  author, 
that  he  proposes  to  our  imitation,  what  they  call  a  perfect  character 
in  the  person  ofClarissa.  Clarissa^s  character  is  indeed  exalted.  A;  .r  o^' 
but  it  is  not  J^m^^perfect.  And  in  propoung  a  character  some-  '^  ^  »/  J^ 
thing  more  than  humanly  perfect  to  our  imitation,  I  cannot  at  pre- 
sent discern  any  absurdity.  For  is  it  not  recommended  to  those  / 
who  study  to  excel  in  any  art  or  science,  that  they  form  themselves 
after  the  most  perfect  models,  even  although  it  be  morally  impos- 
sible for  them  ever  to  attain  the  perfection  of  these  models  ?  Does 
not  the  celebrated  judge  of  the  sublime  very  strongly  recommend  ) 
this  rule,  when  he  proposes  for  the  imitation  of  those  who  would 
attempt  epic  poetry  and  oratory,  no  less  perfect  patterns  than 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  ?  Nay,  (if  we  may  without  profanation, 
use  this  other  illustration)  does  not  the  scripture  enjoin  us  to  imi- 
tate the  great  Original  of  all  perfection?  Thb  rule  is  founded  in 
nature  and  reason.  If  the  model  be  imperfect,  the  copies  must  of 
consequence  be  more  imperfect ;  and  so  liable  to  error  is  the  hu- 
man mind,  that  we  are  as  prone  to  imitate  the  faults  as  the  excel- 
lencies of  what  is  proposed  for  an  original  to  us.  Now,  shall  this 
rule  be  allowed  to  every  other  science,  and  not  to  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  sciences,  the  science  of  life  and  manners?  I  know  the 
grand  objection  is,  that  to  give  a  man  or  woman  a  perfect  character 


so 
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is  out  of  nature.    A  character  absolutely  perfect  does  not^  we  ac 
knowledge,  belong  to  man. 

^^  But  what  height  of  excellence  even  a  human  soul  may  arrive 
at)  we  cannot  ascertain,  till  we  have  left  no  experiment  untried. 
One,  who  had  never  seen  the  tricks  of  a  wire  dancer,  would  be  apt 
to  ridicule  as  fabulous  the  first  accounts  he  should  hear  of  those 
astonishing  feats,  of  which  long  application  and  unwearied  industry 
make  these  performers  capable.  Who  can  tell,  what  happy,  whal 
glorious  effects  might  be  produced,  were  an  equal  proportion  of 
industry  applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  passions,  and  the  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  reasonable  powers!  Let  not  then  the 
novelist  be  censured,  if  his  hero  or  heroine  be  possessed  of  a  pro- 
portion of  virtue  superior  to  what  we  have  discovered  in  our  ac- 
quaintance with  mankind ;  provided  the  natural  genius  inherent  in 
the  hero  or  heroine,  assisted  by  the  improvements  of  the  happiest 
education,  be  sufficient  to  render  their  virtues  at  least  probable. 
Nature,  we  must  remember,  had  endowed  Clarissa  with  a  genius 
of  the  most  exalted  kind,  and  a  temperament  of  soul  fprmed  to  re- 
ceive the  impressions  of  virtue.  This  genius,  apd  this  disposition, 
improved  by  the  culture  of  a  liberal  and  strictly  virtuous  education, 
amid  the  simplicity  of  a  country  life,  could  not  fail  to  produce  an 
admirable  character.  Nor  do  I  think  this  character  (all  circum- 
stances considered)  stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  humaiuty. 
Clarissa's  external  conduct  was  indeed  unblameable  (and  I  hope, 
for  the  honour  of  mankind,  there  are  many  to  be  found  whose  ex- 
ternal conduct  is  unblameable),  but  she  often  acknowledges  her 
heart  was  not  so.  She  owns  she  was  conceited  and  puffed  up  in 
her  happy  days,  and  not  entirely  proof  ag^ainst  the  suggestions  of 
chagrin  and  despondency  in  her  adversity.  If,  then,  her  character 
be  perfect,  we  must  call  it  (as  we  before  called  it)  humanly  perfect. 

^  On  the  whole,  I  think  Mr  Richardson  is,  with  regard  to  the 
manners  of  his  heroine,  entirely  unworthy  of  blame. 

^  You  ask.  What  I  think  of  Richardson's  talents  for  the  pathe- 
tic ?  In  this  respect,  I  think  he  has  no  equals  among  his  own  tribe 
of  writers,  and  not  many  superiors  even  among  the  most  celebrated 
tragc^ans.  I  said  before,  that  he  seems  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
particular  emotions  that  arise  in  the  human  heart  on  particular  oc- 
casions.   Several  passages  of  bis  work  I  could  point  out  in  proof 
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of  this:  I  shall  only  at  present  give  one  instance,  and  that  1%  Cla- 
rissa's delirious  letter  to  Lovelace  (vol.  v.  p.  309.)  which  no  person 
can  read  without  sensible  emotion.  The  starts  of  phrenzy,  of 
phrenzy  in  such  a  person,  under  such  circumstances,  are,  I  tliink, 
hit  off  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  not  hare  been  unworthy  of 
Shakespeare  himself.  I  shall  transcribe  a  few  lines  from  that  let- 
ter, with  which  I  cannot  tell  how  much  I  was  struck.  "  But  good, 
•*  now,  Lovelace^  don't  set  Mrs  Sinclair  upon  me  again.  I  never 
"  did  her  any  harm.  She  so  affrights  me  when  I  see  her.  Ever 
*  since— W3i«i  vxis  it?  I  cannot  tell.  You  can,  I  suppose."  This 
(  Wktn  vfaa  it  f)  suggests  a  great  deal  to  my  imagination.  It  is 
one  of  those  soul-harrowing  expressions  wliich  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with  hut  in  Shakespeare,  and  which  are  infinitely  preferable 
to  all  the  laboured  harangues  and  verbose  descriptions  of  a  Dryden. 
I  must  add,  that  the  full  beauty  of  that  phrase  cannot  be  taken  in 
but  by  one,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  story.  The 
descriptions  of  the  arrest,  and  of  Clarissa's  death,  are  very  pathetic: 
and  the  author  shows,  by  his  account  of  the  in&mous  Sinclair's 
fete,  that  he  has  no  mean  talent  at  describing  scenes  of  horror. 
There  is  something  dreadfully  striking  in  the  penknife  scene,  as  it 
is  called  (vol.  vi.  p.  60.)  But  as  it  is  needless  to  be  more  particular, 
I  cannot  dismiss  this  criticism,  without  taking  notice,  that  how- 
ever pathetic  the  account  of  the  lady's  misfortunes  may  be,  #orroti; 
will  not  (I  think)  be  the  prevailing  passion  in  one  who  peruses  it. 
If  I  mistake  not,  indignation  at  the  infernal  villany  of  the  ruffian, 
who  b  the  author  of  these  misfortunes,  will  not  a  little  contribute 
to  steel  the  heart  against  the  softer  impressions  of  sorrow,  at  least 
will  render  them  less  penetrating.  And  yet,  perhaps,  either  of 
these  passions  may  be  prevalent,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
the  reader. 

^  Richardson,  I  think,  merits  commendation  for  his  carefully 
avoiding  to  hint  the  least  anticipation  of  the  catastrophe^  in  the 
first  volumes.  The  reader  is  left  as  much  in  the  dark,  with  re* 
spect  to  events,  as  the  interested  persons  themselves.  This  natu- 
rally results  from  the  manner  of  writing  which  our  author  has 
chosen,  and  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  principal  excellencies  of  his 
manner,  compared  Tudth  that  of  other  novelists.  But  this  matter  is 
handled  in  the  postscript  to  the  work. 
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^^  I  shall  have  done  with  my  criticism  on  ^^  Clarissa."  To  point 
out  faults  is  a  disagreeable  task ;  I  choose  rather  to  insist  upon 
beauties.  Richardson^  upon  the  whole,  is  an  original  writer ;  and 
deserves  well  of  his  country,  for  giving  it  one  of  the  most  v^eful 
novels  in  the  English  language. 

^'  After  allowing  this  writer  so  large  a  share  of  merit,  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  too  trifling  to  censure  his  style.  It  is,  indeed, 
sometimes  very  expressive.  To  have  raised  it  above  the  familiar^ 
had  been  faulty.  He  has  often  coined  words,  which,  in  a  literai*y 
correspondence,  is  allowable.  He  varies  his  style  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  adapts  it  admirably  to  the  different  characters.  If  I 
were  to  find  fault  with  it  at  all,  I  would  only  say,  that,  from  an  over- 
affectation  of  the  familiar,  he  too  often  uses  the  parenthesis ;  and 
as  he  seldom  unites  the  latter  part  of  the  period  with  the  former, 
by  a  recafiittUating  word  or  two,  he  lays  his  reader  under  the  neces- 
sity, especially  where  the  parenthesis  is  long,  of  reading  the  sen- 
tence once  and  again,  before  he  can  catch  the  meaning  and  intent 
of  the  whole.  I  think  the  parenthesb  ought  to  be  used  very  spa- 
ringly ;  and  when  an  autlior  chooses  to  use  it,  he  should  con- 
descend so  far  to  the  weakness  of  his  reader's  memory,  as  to  unite 
the  disjoined  parts  of  the  period  by  a  few  recapitulating  words,  as  I 
venture  to  call  them,  prefixed  to  the  latter  clause. 

^  I  was  surprised  to  find,  at  the  end  of  such  a  work  as  ^^  The 
*^  History  of  Clarissa,"  a  set  of  verses  so  very  paltry  as  those  in- 
scribed to  the  author  of  ^  Clarissa."  But  I  believe  authors  are  on 
such  occasions  often  at  a  loss,  and  find  themselves  obliged  to  pre- 
fer, not  the  quality  of  the  complimentary  verses,  but  the  quality  of 
the  friendly  rhymers  themselves ;  otherwise  I  should  venture  to 
pronounce  Mr  Richardson  an  inadequate  judge  of  poetical  merit. 
Take  the  following  four  lines,  and  tell  me  if  you  have  ever  seen 
more  prosaic  doggerel  ? 

• 

*<  With  streaming  eyes,  too  late,  the  mother  blame» 
"  Her  tame  submission  to  the  tyrant,  James ; 
"  Even  he,  the  gloomy  fiither,  o*er  the  hearse 
**  Laments  bis  rashness,  and  recals  his  curse."* 

*  It  is  pleasing  to  compare  this  criticism  of  Dr  Beattie's,  on  Richardson's 
"  Clarissa,**  written  when  a  very  young  man,  in  a  private  letter  to  a  friend, 
with  that  which  he  aftenvards  gave  to  the  world,  at  the  distance  of  four  and 
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Dk  BKATTIE9  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  had  given  early 
indications  of  poetical  genius.  This,  howeyer,  he  had  merely  em- 
ployed for  the  amusement  of  himself  and  his  friends.  He  had  in* 
deed  occasionally  sent  some  verses  to  the  Scots  Magazine,  published 
at  Edinburgh.*  But  his  first  appearance  in  print,  in  his  own  cha* 
racter,  was  by  the  publication,  in  London,  in  the  year  1760,  of  a 
small  collection,  entitled,  ^  Original  Poems  and  Translations,'^ 
to  which  he  prefixed  his  name,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  Eari  of 
Erroll,  in  testimony  of  gratitude  to  that  nobleman,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  chair  in  the  universityt* 

twenty  yean,  in  his  **  Disterution  on  Fable  and  Romsnees"*  whence  it 
will  be  seen  how  aocuntely  he  had  formed  his  o|miion  on  the  subject,  at  so 
early  a  period  of  life. 

*  In  the  Scot!  Magazine  for  the  year  ITSS,  p.  391,  will  be  found  a  poem 
written  by  Dr  Beattie«  on  reading  the  declaration  of  war,  signed  **  J,  B» 
Kincardineshire^  7th  yune,  1756."  In  the  same  Bfagazine,  for  the  year  l7Sf, 
p.  258,  there  is  an  epitaph  with  the  following  wwds  prefixed,  designed  fir 
lie  author,  whidi  was  signed  Jlioriturutt  K  d  eeb^-ep  evidently  Kincardine- 
shire, like  the  former,  which  was  certainly  written  by  him ;  as  the  epitaph 
hi  the  first  edition  of  his  Poems,  p.  66.  contains  neariy  the  same  thought, 
and  the  last  stanza  Terbatim.  In  the  Scots  Magazine  for  1758,  p.  483,  is 
ihe  **  Odeto  Feaee,**  signed  Aberdeen^  J.  B,  In  the  Scots  Magazine,  1759, 
p.  134,  is  the  **  £legy  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Walker,"  signed  J,  M.  Aberdeen, 
Feb.  1759.  In  the  same  year,  page  303,  is  the  ««  Epitaph  fir  a  Messenger** 
witten  and  published  at  the  particular  desire  of  the  person  fir  vhom  it  vas  in- 
tended. It  is  signed,  Mont.  Abd.  Ford,  June  28, 1759.  The  contracted  words 
are  for  Montrose^  Aberdeen^  Fardoun. 

t  The  contents  of  this  small  volume  were  ; 

••  Ode  to  Peace. 

*'  Retirement,  an  Ode. 

**  Ode  to  Hope. 

**  The  Triomph  of  Melancholy. 

^  An  Elegy  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  a  Lady. 

•^  The  Hares,  a  Fable. 

|««  Epiupb. 

\*  Epitaph  on  Two  Brothers. 

-Elegy. 

I"  Song  in  imitation  of  Shakespeare. 

\f*  Anacreon,  Ode  22.  translated. 

I"'  Invocationto  Venus  from  Lucretius,  translated^. 

*  DiiMrt.  on  FaUt  aodBsauBCc^  f*  ISf. 
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This  collection  was  very  favourablf  received,  and  stamped  Df 
Beattie  inth  the  character  of  a  poet  of  g^reat  and  original  geniiU^ 
The  public  judgment  in  his  favour  must  be  considered,  too,  as  the 
more  valuable,  and  indeed  cannot  by  any  means  be  suspected  of 
partiality,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  poems  were  presented  to 
the  world  without  any  patronage,  and  with  nothing  but  their  own 
intrinsic  merit  to  recommend  them :  for  the  name  of  the  author 
had  never  been  so  much  as  heard  of  in  London  previous  to  their 
publication.  The  harmony  of  his  numbers,  however,  the  sim- 
plicity, yet  force  and  elegance  of  his  diction,  the  brightness  of  his 
fancy,  as  well  as  the  correct  and  appropriate  sentiments  throughout, 
were  of  themselves  sufficient  to  command  the  applause  of  every 
competent  judge* 

Of  the  pieces  in  this  collection,  all  are  certainly  not  of  equal 
merit.  While  the  odes  to  "  Peace,"  to  «  Hope,"  on  «  Retire- 
ment," breathe  the  true  spirit  of  lyric  poetry,  and  some  of  the  ele« 
g^ac  poems  are  highly  pathetic  and  affecting,  fable  seems  to  be  a 
species  of  composition  for  which  he  had  but  Uttle  genius. .  It  may 
therefore  probably  excite  some  wonder,  that  while,  in  the  subse^ 
quent  editions  of  his  poems  he  chose  to  retam  the  ^  Hares,"  a 
poem  which  seems  to  possess  little  other  merit  than  smooth  versi- 
fication and  a  faultless  moral,  he  should  have  omitted  his  beautiful 
«*  Ode  to  Peace,"  and  the  •*  Triumph  of  Melancholy."  The  con- 
cluding dozen  lines  of  the  *'  Hares,"  indeed,  present  a  beautiful 
and  glowing  picture  of  ^  Evening,"  and  as  such  are  deserving  of 
no  ordinary  commendation*. 

In  this  respect,  however,  Dr  Beattie  is  not  the  first  poet,  who 
has  entertained  a  judgment  of  his  own  works,  different  from  that 
which  was  held  of  them  by  the  public.     It  is  known,  that  Milton 

^'  Horace,  Book  11.  Ode  10.  translated. 
^'<  Uorace»  Book  III.  Ode  13.  translated. 
|««  The  Ten  Pastorals  of  Virgil,  translated. 

Those  pieces  marked f,  were  never  reprinted;  and  the  "  Ode  to  Peace,*' 
as  well  as  the  "  Triumph  of  Melancholy/'  were  omitted  out  of  his  later  edi- 
tions. 

•  The  concluding  lines  of  the  "  Hares*'  seem  to  me  to  possess  beauty 
sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  preservation.  I  have  therefore  ventured  itt 
place  them  in  the  appendix,  [F.] 
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preferred  the  ^  Paradise  Regained'*  to  his  diriiie  poem  df  ^  Para- 
^^  diae  Lost."  Virgil  is  recorded  to  have  ordered,  on  his  death- 
bed, that  the  ^  ^neid"  should  be  burnt,  because  he  did  not  think 
it  sufficiently  finished  for  publication ;  and  it  is  to  the  disobedience 
of  his  executors  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  possession  of  that  ex- 
quisite performance.  Tasso  new-modelled  and  injured  his  ^  Gie- 
rusalemme  Liberata."  And  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted,  from 
the  specimen  which  Akenside  has  left  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
intended  to  alter  his  <<  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,'*  whether  that 
beautiful  poem  would  have  been  improved  by  the  experiment,  had 
he  lived  to  finish  it.  With  all  these  authorities  before  me,  I  trust 
•J  shall  stand  acquitted  of  any  impropriety,  if  I  rescue  from  oblivion 
those  two  most  beautiful  poems*  the  ^  Ode  to  Peace,"  and  the 
">  Triumph  of  Melancholy."  Let  tho^  who  think  difierently  from 
me,  in  this  respect,  only  take  the  trouble  carefully  to  peruse  the 
stansa  III.  I.  of  the  ^  Ode  to  Peace/'-r-^ 

• 

^  Ambition,  outside  fiur !  within  as  foul 

"  As  fiends  of  fiercest  heart  below, 

*'  Who  ride  the  hurricanes  of  fire,  that  roU 

"  Their  thundering  vortex  o'er  the  realms  of  woe, 

''  Ton  naked  waste  survey ; 

'<  Where  late  wu  hoard  the  flute's  meUifluous  lay  i 

*'  Where  late  tbo  rosy-boson'd  hours 

**  In  loose  array  danc'd  lightly  o'er  the  flow'rs ; 

Where  late  the  shepherd  told  his  tender  tale  ; 

And,  waken 'd  by  the  murmuring  breeze  of  mom, 
**  The  voice  of  cheerful  labour  fill'd  the  dale; 
**  And  dove-eyed  Plenty  smilM,  and  wav'd  her  liberal  horn.** 

Or  stansa  IV.  3.  of  the  same  poem^— 

**  On  Cuba's  utmost  steep«* 

<*  Far  leaning' o'er  the  deep, 

"  The  goddess*  pensive  form  w^  seen, 

**  Her  robe,  of  nature's  varied  green, 

"  Wav'd  on  the  gale ;  grief  dimm'd  her  radiant  eyes, 

**  Her  bosom  heav'd  with  bo^g  sighs." 


*  This  alludes  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  the  Spaniards  under  Co- 
lumbus.  Those  ravagers  are  said  to  have  made  their  first  descent  on  the 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  of  which  Cuba  is  one.-^Note  ef  the  poet. 
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^  She  eyed  the  main  t  where  gaining  on  the  view, 

''  Emerging  from  th'  ethereal  blue, 

"  Midat  the  dread  pomp  of  war, 

"  Blaz'd  the  Iberian  streamer  from  afar : 

**  She  saw ;  and  on  refulgent  piiuons  borne, 

"  Slow  wing'd  her  way  sublime,  and  mingled  with  the  mom.'* 

And  then  let  them  say,  if  they  think  I  have  done  wrong  in  pre- 

.^rving  this  fine  poem,  by  placing  it  in  the  appendix.*    For  simi- 

.   Y  l&i^  reasons,  I  have  also  inserted  in  the  appendix,  the  *'  Triumph 

4    i        4*^  of  Melaacholy,"  wishing  that  this  poem  also  should  not  be  in- 

'  tirely  lost.t 

The  epitaph,  printed  at  p.  66.  of  the  collection  of  the  year 
1760,  without  any  particular  address,  I  have  also  ventured  to  place 
in  the  appendix ;  because,  from  the  words  prefixed  to  it  in  its 
original  fi>nn,  in  the  Scots  Mi^^azine,  which  I  have  already  quoted, 
it  seems  certainly  to  have  been  intended  as  an  epitaph  for  himself, 
a  circumstance  whence  it  unquestionably  derives  an  additional 
Value. 

The  beautiful  ^  Epitaph  on  two  Brothers"  was  written  on  oc- 
casion of  a  fatsU  accident  which  actually  took  place,  when,  in  cross- 
ing the  river  Southesk,  on  horseback,  in  the  neighbourtiood  of 
Montrose,  in  the  county  of  Angus,  two  young  men,  brothers,  of 
the  name  of  Leitch,  were  carried  down  by  the  stream,  and  both 
drowned.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  found  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  In  such  compositions  it  was  that  Dr  Beattie  emi- 
nently excelled.  Yet  that  piece  too  he  has  omitted  from  the  later 
editions  of  hb  poems,  but  1  have  ventured  to  place  it  also  in  the 
appendix.^ 

Of  this  collection  of  Dr  Seattle's  poetical  pieces,  the  largest 
share  conabted  of  poetical  transUtions  from  the  classics,  and  of 
these  the  principal  were  the  ^  Pastorals  of  Virgil."  Speaking  of 
them,  he  says  in  his  preface,  that  ^  Mr  Dryden's  translation  will 
*<  be  admired  as  long  as  the  English  language  is  understood,  for 
^  that  fluent  and  graceful  energy  of  expression,  which  distinguishes 
**  all  the  writings  of  that  poet.     In  his  compositions,"  continues 

•  Vide  Appendix,  [G.]  t  Vide  AppcncUx,  [H.] 

i  Vide  Appendix*  [I.] 
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Beattie,  ^  even  in  those  which  have  been  censured  as  inaccurate,  \ 
^  we  are  charmed  with  { 


"  Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

^  And  if  we  find  any  thing  btameable,  we  are  inclined  to  impute  it, 
^  not  to  any  defect  in  his  own  genius  or  taste,  but  to  the  depravity 
^  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  live. 

^  The  translation  of  Virgil,  published  some  years  ago  by  the 
^  learned  and  ingenious  Mr  Joseph  Warton/'  he  goes  on,  ^  did  not 
^  come  into  my  hands  till  long  after  what  is  now  offered  to  the 
^  public  was  finished.  The  perusal  of  these  two  masterly  ver- 
"^  sions,"  he  says,  ^  might  have  effectually  discouraged  the  publi- 
^  cation  of  the  following,  had  he  ever  intended  it  as  a  rival  to 
**  either  of  the  others.  But  he  disclaims  that  intention,  and  would 
*^  wish  only  to  be  thought  an  humble  copier  of  Virgil.  And  he 
**  hopes  that  his  translation  will  be  pardoned,  if,  in  a  few  particular 
^  instances,  it  be  found  to  have  set  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  ad* 
^  mired  original  in  a  more  conspicuous  point  of  view  to  the  Eng- 
**  lish  reader.'* 

After  a  declaration  so  modest  on  the  part  of  the  author,  it  would 
not  be  fair  to  scnitinize  this  translation  too  severely,  more  espe* 
cially  as  it  waa  never  republished  after  the  first  edition ;  yet  it  is  no 
mean  praise,  that  it  may  be  read  with  satisfaction  even  after  the 
translation  of  Dryden,  of  which  Dr  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  that  great 
poet,  speaks  with  such  high  commendation:*  and  whoever  shall 
take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  translations  of  Dryden  and 
of  Beattie,  with  the  original,  will  not  probably  deny,  that  Beattic 
comes  the  nearest  to  the  sense  of  the  author,  with,  at  the  same 
time,  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  poetical  spirit.t 

After  all,  a  better  translation  of  Virgil  than  any  we  yet  have 
seen,  seems  to  be  a  work  more  to  be  wished  fov  than  expected.  Dr 
Beattie  himself  has  said  in  another  place,  that  *^  It  is  not  possible 
*'  for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  Latin,  to  have  any  adequate  notion  erf'  ^ 

*  LiTes  of  the  English  Poets,  vol.  li.  12mo.  p.  283. 
t  VUIo  Appendix,  [K.] 
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'  <^  Virgil.  The  choice  of  his  word8»  fiDd  the  modulation  of  hla- 
^  numbers,  have  never  been  copied  with  tolerable  wccesB  in  anf 
**  other  tongue.* 

In  the  following  letter  we  have  an  account  of  one  of  those  co« 
incidences  in  writing,  of  which  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say, 
whether  they  happen  by  accid^t,  cw  are  to  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  plagiarism. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  improbi^le,  that  both  the 
translator  of  Mus«us  and  Dr  Beattie  may  have  wii^ten  the  line  in 
question  under  an  impression  on  the  memory,  even  unknown  to 
themselves,  of  the  beautiful  threnody  of  David  on  the  deaths  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan,  in  which  the  royal  Hebrew  bai^  employs  the 
very  pame  turn  of  expression.t 

LETTER  IL 

SB   BJ&4TTI;E   to   KOBJI^IIT   ARBUTHNOT,   BSQ. 

Aberdeeny  18th  August*  1760. 

^  IN  a  translation  just  published  of  Musxus's  Loves  of  Hero^ 
^  and  Leander,**  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  following  line, 

"  They  Uv'd  united*  md  united  died ; 

which  is  exactly  the  same  with  one  in  my  epitaph  on  the  two  bro-« 
thers.  In  order  to  obviate  the  imputation  commonly  applied  in 
such  caseS)  I  have  subjoined  the  date  to  my  little  piece,  which 
(juxta  MS.  vetus)  appears  to  be  the  first  of  November  1757. 
Instances  of  this  sameness  in  expression,  as  well  as  sentiment, 
have  so  often  happened,  even  in  my  experience,  that  I  have  won- 
dered at  some  of  the  criterions  proposed  for  the  detection  of  imita- 
tions, by  the  accurate  and  judicious  Mr  Hurdf  in  his  letters  to  Mr 

*  Essays  on  the  Utility  of  Classical  Learning,  p.  758. 

t  2  Kings,  ch.  i.  v.  23. 

I  The  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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Mason.  I  rexnembery  in  pftrdctilart  he  will  not  allow  Afiltonjthe 
honour  of  ioaking  Death 

•*  Grin  borriblj  a  ghaatly  sinile," 

because  Spencer  mentions  grinning  hi  some  part  of  his  Fairer 
Queen.  That  pamphlet  of  Mr  Uurd's  is,  notwithstanding,  an  in- 
genious performance,  and  evinces  a  great  compass  of  classical 
knowledge  both  ancient  and  modem. 

^  I  have  never  yet  seen  the  "  Fragments  of  Highland  Poetry.'* 
•I  see  one  of  these  fragments  versified  in  a  late  Magazine,  and  to 
better  purpose  (a  few  passages  excepted),  than  I  did  expect.  But 
does  not  the  spirit  of  such  compositions  evaporate,  when  it  is 
strained  through  the  syllable-squeezing  alembic  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  a  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  of  Job,  or  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  that  possessed  all  the  pathos,  and  simplicity,  and  sub- 
limity of  our  prose  translation  ?  The  motley  mixture  of  antique 
and  modish  phrases,  that  must  necessarily  take  place  in  all  such 
paraphrases,  gives  a  grotesque  appearance  to  the  whole,  and  puts 
<me  in  mind  of  Cato  arrayed  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig.*' 


The  following  letter  contains  some  strictures  on  Rousseau's 
^  Eloise,*'  of  which  he  afterwards  gave  a  short  character  in  his 
^  Dissertation  on  Fable  and  Romance,"  p.  570. 


LETTER  III. 

nB  BEATTIE  TO  BOBERT  ABBVTHNOT,  RSQ« 

Aberdeen,  24th  October,  176L 

"  I  AM  just  now  employed  in  reading  the  first  volume  of  the 
**  NoUvelle  Eloise."   The  author  seems  to  possess  great  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart :  his  reflections,  in  general,  are  beautiful,  on- 
ginal,  and  just ;  has  sensibility  exquisite,  and  his  eloquence  won-       I 
derfuily  affecting.     But  though  I  grant  him  these  excellencies,  I      ; 
must  be  pardoned,  when  I  censure  either  his  judgment  or  his  vir-      ' 


\ 
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tue.  If  h^  meant  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue^  it  was  certaml]^ 
a  proof  of  an  egregious  &ilure  in  his  judgment*  that  he  made 
choice  of  a  fable  whose  tendency  seems  directly  contrary.  Van- 
brugh,  and.  Congrevc}  and  Rochester)  only  inflame  tlie  imagina- 
tion ;  Rousseau  poisons  the  principles^  and  misleads  the  under- 
standing ;  the  former  is  a  momentary  evil,  the  other  i»  permanent. 
And  as  a  harlot,  when  she  assumes  the  garb,  the  features,  and  the 
language  of  virtue,  is  much  more  dangerous  than  when  she  speaks 
her  own  words,  and  wears  her  proper  dress ;  so  I  think  the  ^^  Nou- 
**  velle  Elobe"  a  much  more  dangerous  book  than  all  the  ribaldry 
printed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second." 


The  following  letter,  written  at  the  period  when  Ossian's  poems 
made  their  first  appearance,  shows  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Beattie*s 
critical  taste  and  judgment,  which  could  not  be  swayed  from  the 
genuine  dictates  of  truth  and  nature  in  poetry,  even  by  the  strong 
torrent  of  applause  with  which  that  singular  production  was  re- 
ceived at  that  time^  by  the  learned  as  well  as  unlearned  of  this 
country. 

LETTER  IV. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  ROBERT  A.B.BUTHNOT,  ESQ. 

Aberdeen*  29th  March,  1762. 

■ 

**  I  HAVE  now  read  Fingal ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  I  should  give  you  my  opinion  of  it  or  not.  My  humble 
tribute  of  praise  (were  I  disposed  to  praise  it)  would  be  lost  amidst 
that  universal  deluge  of  approbation  poured  upon  it,  both  from  the 
critics  of  London  and  of  Scotland.  And  were  I  inclined  to  censure 
it|  my  sufirage  would  be  as  little  regarded  as  the  loitering  javelin 
•  which  palsied  Priam  threw  against  the  heaiven-tempered  shield  of 
\  Pyrrhus— ^^/um  imbelle  une  ictu.  The  particular  beauties  of  this 
wonderful  work  are  irre^stibly  striking,  and  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  as  sensible  of  them  as  another.  But  to  that  part  of  its  merit 
which  exalts  it,  considered  as  a  whole,  above  the  Iliad  or  .£ncid, 
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^d  its  attthor  above  Homer  or  Virgil,  I  am  insensible.  Yet  I  un- 
derstand, that  of  critics  not  a  feW  aver  Ossian  to  have  been  a  greater 
genius  than  either  of  these  poets.  Yet  a  little  while,  and,  I  doubt 
not,  the  world  will  be  of  a  different  opinion.  Homer  was  as  much 
admired  about  three  months  agT>^l  speak  not  of  the  present  mo* 
ment,  for  Ossian  just  now  is  all  in  all— I  ^ay,  Homer  was  lately 
admired  as  much  as  he  was  three  thousand  years  ago.  Will  the 
admiration  of  our  Highland  bard  be  as  permanent  ?  And  l^ill  it  be 
as  universal  as  learning  itself? 

"  Knowledge  of  the  human  heart  is  a  science  of  the  highest'"!' 
dignity.  It  is  recommended  not  only  by  its  own  importance,  but  ' 
also  by  this,  that  none  but  an  exalted  genius  »  capable  of  it.  To 
delineate  the  objects  of  the  material  world  requires  a  fine  imagikia-  , 
tion,  but  to  penetrate  into  the  mental  system,  and  to  describe  its 
different  objects,  with  all  their  distinguishing  (though  sometimes 
almost  imperceptible)  peculiarities,  requires  an  imagination  far 
more  extensive  and  vigorous.  It  is  this  kind  of  imagination  wiiich 
appears  so  conspicuous  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare  and  Hoiher, 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  raises  them  above  all  other  poets  what- 
soever ;  I  mean  not  only  that  talent  by  which  they  can  adapt  them- 
selves ^o  the  heart  of  their  readers,  and  excite  whatever  affection 
they  please,  in  which  the  former  plainly  stands  unrivalled;  I  mean 
also  that  wonderfully  penetrating  and  plastic  faculty,  which  it  ca« 
pable  of  representing  every  species  of  character,  not,  as  our  ordi- 
nary poets  do,  by  a  high  shoulder,  a  wry  mouth,  or  gigantic  sta- 
ture, but  by  hitting  off,  with  a  delicate  hand,  the  distinguishing 
feature,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  makes  it  easily  known  froitt 
all  others  whatsoever,  however  similar  to  a  superficial  eye.  Hot- 
spur  and  Henry  V.  arc  heroes  resembling  one  another,  yet  very 
(Kstinct  in  their  characters;  Falstaff,  and  Pistol,  and  Bardolph,  are 
buffoons,  but  each  in  his  own  way ;  pesdetnona  and  Juliet  are  not 
the  same ;  Bottom,  and  Dogberry,  and  the  grave-diggers  are  dif* 
ferent  characters ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  most  similar ' 
of  Homer's  characters ;  each  has  some  mark  that  makes  him  e^^ 
sentially  different  from  the  rest.  But  these  great  masters  are  not 
more  eminent  in  distinguishing  than  in  completing  their  charac- 
ters. I  am  a  little  acquainted  with  a  Cato,  a  Sempronius,  a  Tinsel, 
a  Sir  Charles  Easy,  8cc.  but  I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  Achil- 

•  r 
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les,  HecM»n  Fi^i^Uff*  l.€ar«  ?if tpl*  Vkd  QfAcifif ;  I  kHpv  the^i  H^^ 
^.(mughl]|r  than  anf  other  pc^raodd  of  soy  ^iq^uwiUnce. 

^  If  ^his  accurate  4^^tipp  of  cl:^a;f;iicter  ^  ^Ikxwe^  U^  t>iK^a^ 
^M^ies  of  Bpctry  (i^pd  Uii%  X  tfrink,  is  g^ei^^rall^  ^Iqwe^},  ma;  I 
nat  ask  tfh^tbe^  Q^n  is  Dof  g^tr^ipely  4efecUre  in  tbf^  bi^^ 
species  of  P9?^^^  It  ias^  v^^(^  t^%(  tUa  pp^  Eve4 1^ a^ age 
ixl^cn  iji^kind}  b^ing  ii^  $^  «jt§tp  ^  ab^pst  ^tal  h^ijbaiwa,  ^cif^  ia- 
c^pab)e  of  that  divenitf  of  ^hajfc^r  which  is  fquM  9^  couotr^a 
improved  by  commerce  and  learnings  pad  thi^  therefore  be  haA  >¥> 
ifiaterials  fo^  a  diveraitjr  of  character.  9nt  it  is  cerUw  tbfit  di- 
verfiti^  of  character  {i^  foiind  %ino»g  the  rudest  »^y^ges ;  and  it 
ig  f he  poet's  biisines|^  uot  io  portra j  the  charact^fs  aa  thf 7  r^ aUy 
<ixi«t  (^hich  i^  left  ta  the  h^lor|ai^  but  to  r«;present  the^i  such  aa 
thj^y  pi^lU  h(nfs  exiated.  ^t,  m  h^?e  d9^»  Qsm^  i#eina  reaUj 
tp  ha^Fe  very  lit^e  lusawledgj?  of  the  buQiap  he^ ;  h^  chii^f  talent 
\  lies  ifk  des^iibing  inani^^te  <)b]ect%  and  tbereforQ  he  belongs  (ac* 
qw^dis^  ^  »F  MW4pka),  i^^  t^  Oie  highf^t,  hut  ^  a^  ii^feripi:  or- 
der.flfpp^," 


^  if  to  h?  ohW?T4*  *iMft  ift  this  l^t^eif,  Dr  Beatti^  d^ea  i^at 
1^  ^^ter  i^  the  qi^estipa  respiting  t^he  a|A|^ei^tj^ity  ef  the  ppema 
of  Q^sis^.  i{^  confines  h^%  stricturea  i^re^y  to  their  merit  as 
PQi^tica^  cQipoipotttionS)  sjach  a^  ve  h<S^&  t(he.n^>  <^  ^bat^ever  pe- 
riod* And  hf^  views  them  solely  in  copipsgri^^n  with  other  ppets 
^a/qk^wledged  c^lebxity^ 

7f he  controyersy  req)ectiQg  t^  authenticity  of  theae  peen^a  of 

!  H  Q^sian"  is  well  known.    When  Macpherson,  publjahed  first  hifi 

l".  Fingali"  and  aft^rws^s  h^s  ^' Temora»''  be  exhibited  tbem  ad 
ibf»ng  complete  and  regular  epic  poems*  of  very  remote  ant&quily, 
which  ha4  existed  in  the  Hjighl^&d^  and  islanda  of  Scotland^,  al* 
^hPW^'  4^  V^^^  bad  been  scatteiied  and  disjointed)  through  lapse 

j  of  time ;  which  he  had,  searched  lor,  and  been  so  iprtupate  as  to 
di^^cover ;  and  which,  when  thus  collected^  and  brought  together 

;  into,  regular  order^  he  had  translated  and  publish^  as  a  whole. 

;'  Thid  story^  as  told  by  Macpherson,  was  at,  first  beUeved.  by  many^ 
in  its  &iU'  extent,  even  by  men  of  high  character  in  the  literary 
world.    Dr  Blair,  in  particular,  was  so  persuaded  of  their  being 
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0omphstelf  giehtthMy  aft  tb  write  m  dbtenadon  iik  fH)of  bf  ihdt  uaft 
tkfiityi  and  iUuMniM^^  t>f  tbeir  lieaiide&*  Tbh  opinion)  he  fBkmiA 
paMy  from  tht  appttntit  sliftllanty;  lietw«;eli  titt  p«ietrf  tluis  atfii^ 
buted  tn  Oesian,  and  tlMtt^f  dome  delbched  piecas  tradMbnalty  pra- 
a^rved  ifi  tht  I^htaUda,  te  which  the  iaine  MfiMtt  were  femid)  aa 
1^1  as  ftom  Botskt  ayii&f  pdnte  of  reaemblaiite;  and  |Nuttf  fietu 
haps  from  a  tuoietial  Ytltiity,  atiaiag  fiiMti  the  posaesaibii  af  to  cntx 
thiorditiary  a  peHbi^ance  as  "  FiAgiir'  certakkty  is,  if  gemiiiia. 

Otli^rs,  agttih  iiisisted,  aiKl  do  atlH  fintiat,  that  the  whete  wiU  aif 
impudent  forgery  of  Macpherson's  own,  wMch,  ha'^g  Ofice  pt^ 
dueed  as  the  WoHt  (MTthe  Highland  hard,  he  would  not  reti^act^  not- 
withstfttidthg  many  arguments  against  theilc  authenticity^  dfawA 
ftH>m  their  own  inlemal  evidence,  aa  well  as  from  his  refusid  i6 
comply  vMi  the  demi^Mis  repeatedly  made  apon  him  to  put  an  etid 
to  the  controversy^  by  ezhibitiiig  the  oiigincd  manusciipt  of  the 
poems  which  he  had  translated.  At  the  head  d  diia  set  of  cfltica 
was  Dr  Johnson,  who,  in  his  tool*  to  the  Hebrides,  has  sti'emiously 
tmdntsdned  their  being  altogether  a  forgery. 

That  there  nevet  eidsted  poems  exacdy  in  the  form  in  whid[^ 
<*  Fingal*  and  •*  Temora**  were  puhfisfaedby  Macplierson,  seems 
now  to  be  the  opinion  most  genendly  entertained.  But  it  is  still 
maintained  by  many,  with  the  atrongest  appearance  of  reason,  that 
there  certainly  were  poetical  compositions,  consisting  of  songs  and 
ballads  and  other  pieces,  exisUng  in  the  Highlands  many  years  be- 
fore Macpherson  was  bom,  of  which  sufficient  tt^ces  are  even  yet  to 
lie  found  in  various  parts  of  that  country,  some  in  a  more,  some  in 
a  leas  perfect  form.  From  these  scattered  fragmenta  it  probably 
ivas,  that  Macpherson,  by  imitations  and  additions  of  his  own, 
wroi^t  his  worii  into  a  whole,  and  thus  gave  it  tfie  appearance,  in 
some  degree,  of  a  regular  epic  po^m.  Nor  is  it  very  difficult,  per- 
haps, to  conceive  how  these  fragments  may  have  been  handed 
down  from  £ither  to  son,  even  without  the  use  of  writing,  among  a 
people  who,  with  scarcely  any  knowledge  of  agricuhUre,  commerce, 
or  useful  arts,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  a  pastoral  lift,  by  the  re- 
cital of  those  popular  songs  and  ballads.    This  is  a  practice  not 


**'  A  Ctitkai  DiasetiafBOB  an  the  Pmbs  if  Otaiao,  -the  son  of  Fiagal. 
<«  By  Hugli  BhAti  D.  D.  aiM  of  the  MiaiatiM  of  tht  High  Church,  and 
^  PAtfesaor  of  Itetoric  and  Btflea  Lcttiea  in  the  Univeraity  of  £4uibargib. 
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\  pecuHar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  to  be  found  in  all  nations, 
j  If  hoy  by  their  local  situation^  in  the  midst  of  hills  and  fiistnesses,  are 
cut  off  from  any  great  degree  of  intercourse  with  neighbouring 
countries,  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  of  polished  life«  Nor  will  it 
appear- so  very  wonderful,  if,  in  this  manner,  that  poetry  may  have 
been  ptreserved,  which  is  believed  by  many  to  have  existed  in  the 
Highlands,  when  the  powers  of  the  memory  are  considered,  and 
the .  strength  it  acquired  by  the  perpetual  exercise  of  listening  to 
the  bards,  who  were  an  appendage  of  the  state  and  magnificence 
of  a  Highland  chieftain. 

But  Macpherson  is  dead,  so  that  no  farther  information  can  be 
obtained  from  him;  and  th$;  researches  that  are  now  made  must  be 
attended  with  great  di£&culty,  when  the  means  of  enquiry  are  daily 
becoming  fewer,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  gradual  disuse  of 
those  local  manners  and  customs  by  which  the  H^hianders  were 
once  disting^shed.  « 

The  misfortune  therefore  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  imposr. 
sible  to  detect  the  imitations  and  interpolations  which  Macpherson 
]ias  intermixed  with  what  may  have  been  genuine  and  original  of  an^ 
pient  Gaelic  poetry,  of  the  reality  of  wliich,  in  sonte  form  or  other, 
I  cannot  help  being  myself  a  strong  believer.* 


In  the  following  letter  Dr  Beattie  gives  the  first  hint  of  his 
^  Essay  on  PoeU'y,"  composed  that  year,  but  not  published  till 
1776,  along  with  the  edition,  in  quarto,  of  his  "  Essay  on  Truth.** 

In  this  letter  mention  also  is  made,  of  a  poem  under  the  title 
of  the  "  Gix)tesquiad,"  which  I  never  either  saw  or  heard  of.  It 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  mock  heroic  or  satiric  kind,  a  species  of 
poetry  of  which  Dr  Beattie  used  to  express  himself  uncommonly 
fond ;  and  being,  in  all  likelihood,  a  jeu  d*c8firit  of  the  moment,  he 
had  wisely  suppressed  it.  I  find  no  trace  of  any  such  production 
among  his  papers.  He  speaks  likewise  of  his  translation  of  Addir 
son*s  "  Battle  of  the  Pigmies  and  Cranes,"  which  has  since  been 
published. 

*  The  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh  are  st  present  engaged  in  an  inres- 
tigatioh  of  the  authenticity  of  the  '*  Poems  of  Ossian,*'  and  from  their  enqui^ 
ries,  It  if  expected  that  considerable  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
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LETTER  V. 

PR  BEATTIE  TO  ROBERT  ARBUTHNOT9  ESQ. 

Aberdeen,  38th  December,  1762. 

•••••  PRAY  what  is  like  to  be  the  fate  of  the  "  Grotesquiad?" 
It  18  natural  for  a  fiither  to  be  concerned  about  his  offspring,  though 
it  be  spurious.  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  do  with  that  poem  as  you 
think  proper.  I  think  you  said  that  Pitt  had  translated  the 
**  Pygmies"  of  Addison. 

^  You  will  perhap6(  remember,  that  in  March  last  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  you,  containing  some  strictures  on  the  ^  Poems  of  Ossian," 
then  newly  published.  The  remark  which  I  made  on  that  occasion 
was,  that  the  poetry  of  that  old  bard,  however  exquisite  in  its  kindi 
was  not  the  highest  in  dignity,  and  that,  therefore,  its  author  could 
have  no  dtle  to  be  ranked  above  Milton,  or  Homer,  or  Shakespeare, 
who  have  all  made  a  distinguished  figure  in  the  highest  species  of 
poetry.    This  was  a  subject  on  which  I  often  had  occasion  to  ex- 
patiate in  conversation,  while  the  rage  of  extolling  the  Highland 
bard  continued.    It  was  then  that  I  formed  a  design  of  throwing 
together  some  thoughts  by  way  of  essay  on  the  comparative  dig-  > 
nity  of  the  several  kinds  of  poetry ;  a  subject  which,  so  &r  as  I 
know,  has  never  been  treated  in  a  philosophical  manner  by  any 
critic,  ancient  or  modem.    As  I  applied  my  thoughts  more  seri- 
ously to  this  inquiry,  I  found  the  plan  enlarge  itself  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.    I  have,  however,  reduced  it  to  something  of 
form,  and  find  that  it  will  naturally  consist  of  three  parts.    The 
first  part  contains  a  philosophical  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  poetry 
in  general,  considered  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage.   In  the  second  part,  I  propose  to  consider  the  principles 
which  determine  the  degrees  of  our  approbation  in  the  imitative  ^* 
arts,  particularly  poetry.    In  the  third  part,  I  intend  to  consider 
the  several  kinds  of  poetry,  with  a  view  to  these  principles,  and  to 
determine  their  comparative  excellence  according  to  the  degrees  - 
of  approbation  which  they  naturally  command.     The  first  part, 
which  is  finished,  made  a  discourse  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  which! 
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read  to  a  philosophical  society,  composed  of  some  of  our  literafiT 
who  were  very  well  pleased  with  it,  and  seemed  to  think  that  I  had 
made  several  new  observations)  anid  set  some  points  of  criticism  ia 
a  new  light.  The  discussion  of  the  second  and  third  parts  I  in- 
tend to  attempt  during  the  summer  vacation/* 


In  the  BiiAittier  of  17dS,  Dr  BeAttxfe  went,  lor  tbe  fiM  limtf  te 
London.  Of  this  journey  I  «m  not  able  to  gire  any  acco^niy  as  ft 
htd  xaktn  place  i>efore  my  acquaintance  with  him  commenced. 
It  was  most  probably  a  journey  of  curiosity  merely :  £ar  fioitcie  waf 
at  that  time  unknown  in  London,  and  had  scarcely  any  acquaint^ 
ante  tliere,  except  the  late  Andrew  Millar,  the  bookseller,  v^o  had 
published  his  poems  in  the  year  1760,  of  whom  I  find  him^om* 
^^ininfi^  bitterly  in  some  of  his  letters,  far  his  iiegUgence  in  not 
pvomoting  their  sale.  In  one  of  hi^  letters  to  Mr  Arb^thnot^  a&u* 
Ms  return  home,  he  mendons  a  gentleman  of  Sco^and*  of  their 
mutual  acquaintance^  who  had  accompanied  him  on  a  visit  !• 
Fope's  house  at  Twickenham. 

In  some  of  his  letters^  at  this  time,  he  gives  an  intittiatioD  of  a 
poem  upon  which  ht  was  at  work,  under  the  title  of  the  ^  Judg* 
"  meat  of  Paris,*'  a  classical  hble  knowxi  to  eveiy  scfaooi4x>y»^  Au" 
dent  authors  have  mentioned  it  as  a  poetical  or  legendary  tales 
and,  in  modem  times,  Congrefir«  h«s  written  a  tnasque  under  that 
tkle,  and  upon  the  ancient  plan.  Dr  Benttie  wished  to  follow  A 
cUfferent  course,  and  thought  he  could  render  his  '^  Judgment  of 
^  P«rk*'  subfpervicttt  to  the  cause  of  virtue,  by  personifying  wisdonip 
amUlloA,  and  pleasure  lO  the  characters  of  his  three  goddesses. 
It  Was  published  in  th^  spring  of  1765.* 

The  poem  opens  with  a  most  beautiful  description  of  the  land- 
scape where  the  scene  is  laid;  and  the  appearance  of  the  three 

*  Of  the  phut  and  inteiided  mod^  of  execution  of  this  po*m,  he  gives  tfi 
account  in  turo  letters  to  Mr  Arbutfahot,  which  I  have  thought  it  right  to 
prescrvef  by  inserting  them  in  the  appendix.  For  although  tlie  poem  was 
never  republished  after  the  edition  of  the  year  1766,  copies  of  it  are  still 
preserved  in  many  Libraries,  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Dr  Beattie,  that  the 
public  should  know  what  his  orif^inal  design  was  in  writing  the  poem. 
Appendix,  [L.] 
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goddeifles}  vith  Iheir  ch^racuristic  attiiUiteS}  is  described  la  a  vem 
of  tbe  xkbcst  imagery,  which  I  h»v«  Uuaught  it  worth  while  to  pre- 
tfiTfCf  \^y  ini^rting  those  hnes  ia  tbe  appendix.  But  it  will  proba- 
bly be  thought,  that  tbe  poet's  personification  of  virtues^  under  the 
semblance  of  those  celestial  personages,  is  rather  too  meti^hysi- 
cal,  and  is  scarcely  co!p^>ensated  by  the  beauties  of  the  poetry. 
This,  indeed,  seens  to  have  been  pretty  much  the  decision  of  the 
public,  for  the  '^  Judgment  of  Parift"  never  was  a  popular  poem. 
It  was  republished  ta  the  edition  of  JB-eattie's  poems  in  the  year 
1766.  But  he  has  himself  omitted  it  in  all  his  subsequent  editions. 


LETTER  VL 

nil  BXATTIX  TO  nOBBRT  ARBUTIIMOT,  E^q. 

Aberdeen,  13th  December*  176!>. 

**  SINCE  you  left  us,  I  have  been  reading  Tasso's  ^  Jerusa- 
"  lem,**  in  the  translation  lately  published  by  Hoole.  I  was  not  a 
little  aaxious  to  peruse  a  poem  which  is  so  famous  over  all  Europe^ 
and  has  saoftcnbeen  mentiooedas  a  rival  So  the  ^  Iliad,*'  ^^neid,'* 
wul  ^  Paradise  Lost."  U  is- certainly  a  noble  work ;  and  though  it 
seems  to  nse  to  be  inferior  to  the  thce&  poems  just  mentioned,  yet 
1  cannot  help  tlunking  it  in  the  rank  next  to  these.  As  for  the 
other  modem  attempts  at  the  ^  Epopee,'*  the  ^  Henriade"  of  Vol- 
ture,  the  **  EiMgomad^"^  of  WiNtie,  the  <'  Leonidas'*  of  Glover,  not 
to  mention  the  ^  Arthur"  of  Blackmore,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Tasso  possesses  an  exuberant  and  sublime  imagi- 
nstjotiy  tJiough  in  rTiiberantr  it  seems,  in  my  opinion,  inferior  to 
our  Spencer,  and  in  sublimity  inferior  to  Milton.  Were  I  to  com* 
pare  Mi2ton*li  genius  with  Tasso's,  I  would  say,  that  the  sublime 
of  the  latter  is  flashy  and*  flucttiating,  while  that  of  the  former  dif- 
fittes  an  uniform,  steady,  and  vigorous  blaze:  Milton  is  more  ma- 
jestic, Tasso  more  dazzling.  Dryden,  it  seems,  was  of  oinnion, 
that  ^e  ^  Jerusalem  Delivered"  was  the  only  poem  of  modem 
times  that  deserved  tbe  name  of  epic ;  but  it  is  certain  that  criti- 
cism was  not  this  writer's  talent;  and  I  think  it  is  evident,  from 
some  passages,  of  his  worlLS,  that  he  either  did  not,  or  %rottld  not. 


y 
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.    understaiid  the  ^'  Paradise  Lost/'     Tasso  borrows  his  plot  and 

,  principal  chaitacters  from  Honier,  but  his  manner  resembles  Vir- 

:  gil's.     He  is  certainly  much  obliged  to  Virgil,  and  scruples  not  to 

,  imitate,  nor  to  translate  him  on  many  occasions.  In  the  /tathetit  he 

j   is  far  inferior  both  to  Homer,  to  Virgil,  and  to  Milton.     His  cha- 

I    racters,  though  different,  are  not  always  distinct,  and  want  those 

,^    masterly  and  distinguishing  strokes  which  the  genius  of  Homer 

and  Shaker.peare,  and  of  them  only,  knows  how  to  delineate.  Tasso 

excels  in  describing  pleasurable  scenes,  and  seems  peculiarly  fond 

of  such  as  have  a  reference  to  the  passion  of  love.    Yet,  in  charac^ 

terising  this  passion,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only  to  Milton,  but  also 

to  Virgi],  whosc/ourth  book  he  has  been  at  great  pains  to  imitate. 

The  translation  is  smooth  and  flowing;  hvL%  in  dignity,  and  variety 

of  numbers,  is  often  defective,  and  often  labours  under  a  feebleness 

'    and  prolixity  of  phrase,  evidently  proceeding  either  from  want  of 

skill,  or  from  want  of  leisure  in  the  versifier." 


In  the  month  of  November  1 764  Churchill  died ;  a  writer  wh<r 
made  no  little  noise  in  his  day>  not  only  from  his  having  assumed 
the  character  of  an  open  and  professed  satirist,  but  from  his  pos- 
sessing no  inconsiderable  strength  of  thought,  with  a  vigorous^ 
though  slovenly,  energy  of  expression,  which>  notwithstanding  all 
his  profaneness,  faction,  calumny,  and  ribaldry,  still  preservesyin  a 
certain  degree,  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  As  Churchill,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  extremely  unpopular  in  Scotland,  not  only  on  ac-. 
count  of  some  of  his  own  poetical  productionsi  b|lt  of  his  connexion 
with  Wilkes,  who,  at  that  time,  was  publishing  the  ^'  North  Briton*" 
<a  periodical  paper,  peculiarly  levelled  against  Scotland,  it  was 
proposed  to  Dr.  Beattie,  that  he  should  write  some  verses  on  the 
death  of  Churchill,  a  task  which  he  not  unwillingly  undertook. 

The  "  Verses  on  the  death  of  Churchill"  appeared  soon  after 
without  the  author's  name,  and  had  a  rapid  sale.  Of  this  poem 
Dr  Beattie  himself  appears,  by  his  letters  written  at  the  time,  to 
have  been  exceedingly  fond ;  and  they  who  yet  remember  the  vio- 
lence of  the  political  contests  of  those  days,  with  what  intemperate 
zeal  Churchill  prostituted  his  poetical  talents  in  the  support  of  the 
plans  and  pursuits  of  the  seditious  demagogues^  who,  under  the 
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taAen  of  Wiftes»  m.  M  decency,  good  ordtiv  dDd  good  |;civ«ri- 
netttifC  dc€tfioe,«411  not  wonder  tliat  Or  Beaflie,  whose  {^tittciplet 
Md  opittiDBft  were  the  i«rf  itfverie  of  ttietrs,  (dMttld  feel  Ids  indig- 
notloa  toused^f  (lie  {Mipulcr  «p{»lauie  witfi  which  he  taw  Chorchilt 
dieiiiigidslied  while  he  Ktrod,  and  heard  of  the  honoHrs  which 
wurt  nid  to  4>e  prepaitog  for  hit  memory  when  dead,  by  the  pro- 
posal ^C-eirectfetig  a  motiomett  to  hteittWeetaunaterAMc^  The 
Hues  are,  therefore,  marked  whh  more  than  ordinary  asperity, 
ilwpiigh  periiaps  not  more  iSiam  the  ocoaaion  wamoifted.  The  allu« 
«kHi,  fodeod,  In  the  coAchiiioii  of  the  poem,  was  deeenredly  foond 
Auilt  wltii.  lutbk  edidon  «f  Dr  Beatftie's  poem»,  pitbttahed  the 
year  ibUowtegyte  omitted  tlie  name  of  <<  Cbatvhill,"  and  pre&ccd 
Hie  ^t^rtet  with  a&  Address  in  prose,  m  wMch  he  vindicates  the 
keetmees  of  las  ta^re.  In  the  subsequent  ofiliens  of  his  poetical 
Woiks,*  he  eiyited  the  lines  altogether. 

In  tiie  antunm  of  the  year  If  65,  Mr.  Gray,  whose  ^  Elegy  in  a 
**  Conntry  Cfanrch^yard,'*  and  noble  lyric  compositions,  haive  raised 
Ms  name  to  the  first  rank  of  British  poets,  came  to  Scotland  on  a 
vWt  to  the  laAe  earl  of  Strvdmiore.  Dr  Beattie,  who  was  an  enthu- 
^ttsdc  admirer  of  Gray,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  arriral,  address- 
ed  to  him  the  following  letter.  This  procured  to  Dr  Beattie  an 
invitation  to  Glammis  castle,  which  led  to  a  friendship  and  corres- 
poMence  between  these  two  eminent  poets  and  amiable  men^ 
which  continued,  without  interruption,  till  the  death  of  Mr  Gray, 
on  the  Slst  July,  1771. 

LETTER  VII. 

SK  BEATTIS  TO  MR  OKAT. 

jtfari0chal  College  of  Aberdeen,  30th  August,  1761. 

*  TP I  thought  it  necessary  to  offbr  an  apology  fer  venturing  to 
address  you  in  this  abrupt  manner,  I  should  be  very  much  at  a  loss 
how  to  begin.  I  might  plead  my  admiration  of  your  genius,  and  my 
at&chment  to  your  character ;  but  who  is  he,  that  could  not,  with 
truth,  urge  the  same  excuse  for  intruding  upon  your  retirement? 

«  Vide  Appendix,  [M.] 
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I  might  plead  my  earnest  desire  to  be  personallj  acquainted  wkli  a 
man  whom  I  have  so  long  and  so  passionately  admiied  in  his  writ^ 
ifigs ;  but  thousands,  of  greater  consequence  than  I9  are  ambitious 
of  the  tiame  honour,  h  indeed,  must  either  flatter  myself  that  no 
apology  is  necessary,  or  otherwise,  I  must  despair  of  obtsdning  what 
has  long  been  the  object  of  my  mosi  ardent  wishes  ^  I  must  for 
cTer  forfeit  all  hopes  of  seeing  you,  and  conversing  with  you. 

^  It  was  yesterday  I  received  the  agreeable  news  of  your  being 
in  Scotland,  and  of  your  intending  to  visit  some  parts  of  it.  Will  you 
permit  us  to  hope,  that  we  shall  have  an  opportunity,  at  Aberdeen, 
of  thanking  you  in  person,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  to  Britain, 
and  to  the  poetic  art,  by  your  inestimable  compositions,  and  of 
offering  you  all  that  we  have  that  deserves  your  acceptance,  namely, 
hearts  full  of  esteem,  respect,  and  affection  I  If  you  cannot  come 
so  far  northvrard,  let  me  at  least  be  acquainted  with  the  place  of 
your  reudence,  and  permitted  to  wait  on  you.  Forgive,  sir,  this 
request ;  forgive  me  if  I  urge  it  with  earnestness,  for,  indeed,  it 
concerns  me  nearly ;  and  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  am, 
with  the  most  sincere  attachment,  and  most  respectful  esteeip, 
kc.  &c.  &c. 

^  P.  S.  Dr  Carlisle  of  Musselburgh,  and  Dr  Wight  of  Glasgow,, 
acquainted  me  of  your  being  in  Scotland.  It  was  from  them  I 
learned  that  my  name  was  not  wholly  unknown  to  yoiiJ' 


It  was  in  the  course  of  this  year,  1765,  that  my  acquaintance 
with  Dr  Beattie'beg^.  We  first  met  at  the  house  of  our  mutual 
friend,  Mr  Arbuthnot,  iti  Edinburgh ;  and  having  occasion  to  pass 
some  time  that  atitumn  in  Aberdeenshire,  I  renewed  my  inter- 
course will)  him  there.  As  those  with  whom  he  chiefly  associated 
at  Aberdeen  were  my  most  intimate  friends,  we  were  much  to- 
gether ;  and  that  friendship  and  correspondence  took  place  between 
us,  which  I  regarded,  not  only  as  my  pride,  but  as  a  source  of  the 
purest  pleasure ;  and  I  may  fairly  add,  that  if  I  am  not  a  better 
man  for  the  correspondence  and  instructive  conversation  of  Dr 
Beattie,  great  will  be  my  condemnation  at  my  last  account. 
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fVom  that  correspondence,  therefore^  which  contimied  to  the 
4end  of  his 'days,  when  the  decay  of  his  faculties  would  not  ponnit 
him  to  carry  it  on  any  longer,  I  am  now  enabled  .to  begin  to  eiuci- 
date  AiJl  £uther  his  writings  and  his  charatter. 

But  I  am  not  without  my 'a{]4)rehenaions  here,  that  1  may  be 
charged  with  no  small  degree  of  vanity  for  publishing  to  the  world 
those  warm  expressions  of  esteem,  affection,  and  gratitude  towards 
me,  which  occur  in  several  of  the  letters  addressed  to  me  by  Dr 
Beattie.  And  I  own  I  do  feel  some  little  pride  (an  honest  pride,  I 
hope)  in  preserving  and  recording  aome  testimonies  of  that  fiivour- 
able  opinion  which  such  a  man  as  Dr3eattie  was  pleased  to  enter* 
tain  of  me.  I  can,  however,  at  the  same  time  assure  the  reader  (as 
some  apology  for  myself),  that  I  have  suppressed  much  stronger 
jMissages  of  that  nature,  and  a  much  iurftr  number  of  them  than  I 
Jbave  iJJowed  myself  to  retain. 


LETTEHVIIL 

DR  BEAVTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  7th  December,  171S5. 

^  THE  receipt  of  your  very  obliging  letter  ought  to  have  been 
jMwner  acknowledged.  I  should  abhor  myself  had  my  delay  been 
owing  to  indolence :  possessed  as  I  am  with  a  most  grateful  sense 
•of  your  favours,  with  the  highest  regard  for  your  friendship,  and 
the  most  zealous  attachment  to  your  character :  my  delay  was 
indeed  owing  to  another  cause. 

^  I  liave  been  employed  for  some  time  past  in  writing  a  kind  of 
poetical  epistle  to  Mr  Blacklock,  in  return  for  a  present  which  he 
was  so  kind  as  to  make  me  of  his  works,  accompanied  with  a  .very 
handsome  copy  of  verses :  and  I  had  intended  to  send  under  the 
same  cover  my  letter  to  you,  and  my  versesto  Mr  Blacklock.  The 
verses  are  indeed  finished ;  but  as  there  are  some^MSsages  in  them 
which  seem  to  need  correction,  I  must,  for  some  time,  let  them  lie 
•by  me  ;  for  I  have  found  by  experience,  that  I  am  a  much  mora 
impartial  judge  of  such  of  my  works  as  I  have  almost  quite  for- 

.gotten,  than  of  such  a3  are  fi*esh  in  my  memory.    The  epislle, 

# 
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when  wcaAff  nVk  be  tent  to  Dr  Gregory's  cart»  tnd  he  ^1  fliw>w  it 
ta  you  and  to  Mr  Arbutbao^  m  soon  ss  it  cornea  to  hand. 

^  I  hope  you  viU  pardon  ine>  if  I  cannot  return  snch  an  answo* 
to  your  letter  as  it  deserve*.  I  ^nrant  v<urds  to  express  how  much 
I  Talue  your  fiiendship.  Allow  me  to  assure  you»  that  I  am  not 
one  of  the  ungrateful,  nor  (if  good  intentions  can  confer  any  merit 
on  a  character)  o»e  of  the  undeserving.  The  friendship  of  the 
good  is  the  object  of  my  highest  amlMticm :  if  I  cannot  lay  claim  to 
it,  I  shall  at  least  approve  myself  not  entirely  imworthy  of  it.  Let 
me  be  tried  by  my  conduct,  and  if  I  shall  ever  give  a  gopd  man  rea- 
son to- be  ashamed  of  owning  me  for  his  jEiieod,  then  let  my  namt 
be  despised  to  the  latest  posterity. 

^  I  intend,  if  possible,  to  publish  this  vdnter  a  new  edition  of 
all  my  original  pieces  of  poetry.  I  wrote  to  Mr  Arbuthnot  some 
time  ago,  to  treat  vith  a  bookseller,  but  have  received  do  answer^ 
which  disappoints  me  a  good  deal,  as  the  season  is  fast  advancing, 
and  as  it  will  soon  be  too  late  to  apply  to  another,  in  case  the  person 
to  whom  he  promised  to  apply  should  decline  tny  offer.  Pray, 
will  you  advise  me  to  insert  the  verses  on  Churchill  in  the  collec- 
tion ^  I  do  not  think  them  the  worst  part  of  my  works,  and  there«> 
fore  should  be  sorry  to  lose  them  altogether.  My  scheme,  at  pre* 
sent,  is  to  strike  out  the  name  of  Churchill,  and  insert  a  fictitious 
one.     But  in  this  I  would  wish  to  be  directed  by  my  friends. 

^  I  am  Sony  you  did  not  see  Mr  Gray  on  his  return  ;  you 
would  have  been  much  pleased  with  him.  Setting  aside  his  merit 
as  a  poet,  which,  however,  in  my  opinion,  is  greater  than  any  of 
has  contemporaries  can  boast,  in  thb  or  in  any  other  i^oion,  I  found 
him  possessed  of  the  most  exact  taste,  the  soundest  judgment,  and 
the  most  extensive  learning.  He  is  hai^y  in  a  singular  facility  of 
i  expression.  His  conversation  abounds  in  original  observations, 
i  delivered  with  no  appearance  of  sententious  formality,  and  seem* 
i  ing  to  arise  spontaneously  urithout  study  or  premeditation.  1  pa&s- 
I  ed  two  very  agreeable  days  with  him  at  Glammisf  and  found  him 
i  as  easy  in  his  manners,  and  as  communicative  ai>d  frank,  as  I 
!     eou)d  have  vriahed.'^ 


I 
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The  fencmiiig  letner,  from  Dr  9^tfde  to  Dr  Blaeklock,*  is  tto 
fintt  I  findy  of  ^eir  corretpoodcncri  and  does  equal  hoDour  to  bia 
head  and  to  his  heart. 


LETTER  IX. 


]>&  aSATTI«  TO  DJl  BJUACEtOCK. 

Aberdeeo,  15tb  Jaau»i7»  ir66L 

**  I  CANNOT  express  how  agreeably  I  was  flattered  by  the 
present  you  were  pleased  to  make  me  of  your  works,  and  by  the 
elegant  verses  which  accompanied  it.  The  acquaintance  of  good 
ipen  has  always  appeared  to  me  almost  the  only  temporal  object 
worthy  of  my  ambition ;  and  I  can,  with  great  sincerity,  declare, 
that  the  consciousness  of  having  attained  your  friendship,  yields 
jne  much  higher  pleasure  than  any  compliments  that  can  be  paid 
to  my  poor  merit.  Your  genius  and  character  I  have  long  known 
and  admired ;  and  although  remoteness  of  place  and  diversity  of 
employment  had  almost  extinguished  my  hopes  of  becoming  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  you,  I  still  flattered  myself,  that,  in  some 
way  or  other,  I  should  find  an  opportunity  of  letting  you  know  how 
highly  I  esteem  and  love  you.  This  opportunity  I  have  found  at 
last,  and  it  b  with  the  utmost  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of  it. 

^  On  receiving  your  valuable  present,  I  resolved  to  attempt  an 
answer  in  verse ;  but,  by  reason  of  many  unavoidable  interruptions 
from  business,  from  bad  health,  and  from  studies  of  a  most  unpo- 
eticai  nature,  it  advanced  more  slowly  than  1  could  have  wished. 
I  found  means,  however,  to  bring  it  to  a  conclusion  two  months 
a^o,  and  sent  it  in  a  cover  addressed  to  Dr  Gregory.  I  heard, 
some  days  ago,  that  it  had  come  safely  to  hand,  and  that  you  was 
pleasied  to  give  it  a  favourable  reception.  You  will  easily  perceive, 
by  its  nuscellaneousness,  that  the  composition  of  it  must  have 
been  interrupted  with  frequent  and  long  intervals ;  yet  I  have  at- 
tempted to  give  it  a  kind  of  unity,  and  I  hope,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  not  more  incoherent  than  a  poetical  epistle  may  be  allowed  to 
be.    There  is,  perhaps,  more  asperity  in  it  than  you  can  approve ; 

*  For  some  ftccount  of  Dr.  Blacklock,  see  Appendix,  [K.] 
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there  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  will  undertake  to  excuse ;  but  idien 
cme  dips  into  certain  subjects,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  preserve 
that  meekness  of  expression,  and  tame  acquiescence  of  sentiment) 
which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  mankind,  is,  for  the  most 
part,  so  agreeable.  But  whatever  you  may  think  of  particular  ex- 
pressions, you  will  not  blame  the  general  design ;  the  thoughts, 
I  trust,  are  such  as  become  an  honest  man,  who  is  more  ambidous 
of  approving  himself  to  his  own  conscience  than  to  the  world.  Let 
the  sincerity  of  the  writer  be  also  pleaded  in  feivour  of  the  essay; 
for  though  written  in  rhyme,  it  is  a  fidtliful  transcript  of  the  real 
sentiments  of  his  heart.  Indeed,  I  have  always  thought  it  a  piece  of 
contemptible  affectation  in  an  author  to  assume,  in  his  writings^  a 
t>haracter  wliich  is  none  of  his  own.  If  a  man's  sentiments  be  bad| 
he  ougbt  to  conceal  them  altogether;  but,  if  good,  i  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  be  ashamed  of  them.  However,  as  a  very  general 
prejudice  prevails  against  the  sincerity  of  poetical  protestations,  I 
could  not  rest  till  I  had  assured  you,  in  plain  prose,  that  I  set  a 
▼ery  high  value  upon  your  friendship,  and. will  ever  account  it  my 
honour  to  act  such  a  part  as  may  merit  the  continuance  of  it. 

^  That  you  may  long  live  an  honour  to  your  country,  a  bless- 
ing to  your  family,  and  the  delight  of  your  acquaintance,  b  ing 
earnest  prayer." 


LETTER  X. 

OR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Ab^deen,  30th  January,  1766. 

• 

"  YOUR  zeal  in  promoting  my  interest  demands  my  warmest 
acknowledgments ;  yet,  for  want  of  adequate  expressions,  I  scarce 
know  in  what  manner  to  pay  them.  I  must  therefore  leave  you  to 
guess  at  my  gratitude,  by  the  emotions  which  would  ^rise  in  your 
own  heart,  on  receiving  a  very  important  &vour  from  a  person  of 
whom  you  had  merited  nothing,  and  to  whom  you  could  make  no 
just  return. 

^  I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  letter  to  Dr  Blacklock.  I  hope, 
in  due  time,  to  be  acquainted  with  your  sentiments  concerning  it. 
I  know  not  whether  I  have  gained  my  point  or  not :  but  iii  comr 
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posing  that  letter  I  was  more  studious  of  simplidty  of  diction  than 
in  any  other  of  ray  pieces.  I  am  not^  indeed,  in  this  respect,  so 
very  scrupulous  as  some  critics  of  these  times.  I  see  no  harm  in 
using  an  expressive  epithet,  when,  without  the  use  of  such  an  epi- 
thet, one  cannot  do  justice  to  ids  idea.  Even  a  compounded  epithet» 
provided  it  be  suitable  to  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  authenti- 
cated by  some  good  writer,  may  often,  in  my  opinion,  produce  a 
good  effect.  My  notion  of  simplicity  discards  every  thing  from 
atyle  which  is  affected,  superfluous,  indefinite,  or  obscure ;  but 
admits  every  grace,  which,  without  encumbering  a  sentiment, 
does  really  embellish  and  enforce  it.  I  am  no  friend  to  those 
prettinesses  of  modem  style,  which  one  may  call  the  pompous  ear- 
ings,  and  Bounces  of  the  muses,  which,  with  some  writers,  are  so 
highly  in  vogue  at  present ;  they  may>  by  their  glare  and  flutter* 
ing,  take  off  the  eye  from  imperfections ;  but  I  am  convinced  they 
disguise  and  disfigure  the  charms  of  genuine  beauty. 

^  I  have  of  late  been  much  engaged  in  metaphysics ;  at  least  I 
have  been  labouring  with  all  my  might  to  overturn  that  visionary 
science.  I  am  a  member  of  a  club  in  this  town,  who  style  them- 
selves the  Philosophical  Society.  We  have  meetings  every  fort- 
night, and  deliver  discourses  in  our  turn.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  this  Society,  when  I  tell  you,  that  to  it  the  world 
is  indebted  for  ^  A  comparative  view  of  the  Faculties  of  Man," 
and  an  ^^  Enquiry  into  Human  Nature,  on  the  principles  of  Com- 
mon Sense."  Criticism  is  the  field  in  which  I  have  hitherto 
(chiefly  at  least)  chosen  to  expatiate :  but  an  accidental  question 
lately  furnished  me  with  an  hint,  which  I  made  the  subject  of  a  two 
hours  discourse  at  our  last  meeting.  I  have  for  some  time  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  publishing  something  relating  to  the  busi- 
ness of  ray  own  profession,  and  I  think  I  have  now  found  an  op- 
portunity ;  for  the  doctrine  of  my  last  discourse  seems  to  be  of 
importance,  and  I  have  already  finished  two-thirds  of  my  plan*. 
My  doctrine  is  this :  that  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  eternal  rela- 
tions of  things,  that  to  u&i^and  must  be  trtuh,  which  we  feel  that 
we  must  believe  ;  and  that  to  us  is  falsehood,  which  we  feel  that  we 
must  disbelieve.  I  have  shown  that  ell  genuine  reasoning  does  ulti- 
mately terminate  in  certain  principles,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
disbelieve,  and  as  impossible  to  prove :  that  therefore  the  ukimate 
standard  of  truth  to  us  is  common  sense,  or  that  instinctive  con» 
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.  "viction  ittto  vii&di  ail  true  reasoning  does  resolve  itself:  "dial 
;  therefere  what  cDniradicts  common  sense  is  in  itself  absurd,  bow* 
tever  subtle  the  arguments  which  support  it?  fior  such  b  th,h 
ambiguity  and  insufficiency  of  language,  that  it  is  easy  to  argue  on 
idther  sidetyf  any  question  with  acutenesssuffioiem  to  confound  one 
who  is  not  expert  in  the  art  xX  reasoning.  My  principles,  in  the 
main,  are  not  essentially  diiferent  from  Br  Reid's;  but  they  seem 
io  offer  a  more  compendious  method  of  destroyuig  scepticism.  I 
intend  to  show  (and  have  already  in  part  shown),  that  all  sophisd- 
cal  reasoning  is  marked  with  certain  characters  which  distinguish 
it  from  true  investigation :  and  thus  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  be  able 
to  discover  a  method  of  detecting  sophistry,  even  when  one  is  not 
aibletogive  a  logical  confutation  of  its  argumeorts.  I  intend  fietrthef 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  that  modification  of  intellect  which 
qualifies  a  man  for  beiiig  a  sceptic;  and  I  think  I  am  able  to 
prove  that  it  is  not  genius,  but  t9ie  want  of  it.  However,  it  win  be 
summer  befbte  I  can  finish  my  project.  I  own  it  is  not  without  in- 
dignation, thitt  I  see  sceptics  and  their  writings  (which  are  the 
l>ane  not  only  of  science,  but  also  of  virtue)  so  much  in  vogue  in 
the  present  agei" 


In  the  summer  of  1766,  a  new  edition  of  Dr  Beattie's  Poems 
was  published  in  London.  In  this  edition  all  his  poetical  transla- 
tions were  otnitted ;  and  of  die  {Heoes  formerly  published  only  the 
followmg  Were  retained— 

«  The  Ode  to  Peace. 

«  Retirement,  an  Ode. 

«  Ode  to  Hope. 

«  The  Triumph  of  Melancholy. 

*  Elegy  ocoa^doned  by  the  Death  of  a  Lady. 

^  The  Hares,  a  Fable.'* 
On  seme  of  these  earlier  pieces  he  had  made  conddereble  improve* 
ments ;  and  he  had  added, 

«  The  Judgment  of  Paris," 
wHch  had  been  printed  as  a  pamphlet ;  also, 

**  Verses,  on  the  report  of  a  Monument  to  be  erected  in  Weat- 
^  minater  Abbey,  to  the  Memory  of  a  late  Author/' 
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These  were  the  verses  on  the  death  of  Churchill,  which  had  also 
been  published  separately.  From  this  poem  he  had  withdrawn 
Churchill's  name,  and  substituted  that  of  ^  Buib,"  and  had  pre- 
faced it  with  an  apologetical  letter. 

^  The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherds,  a  Fable ;"  in  praise  of  which 
much  cannot  be  said ;  for  it  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
^  Fable''  was  by  no  means  a  species  of  composition  in  which  Dr 
Beatde  excelled. 

<*  An  Epistle  to  the  Reverend  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  Thomas 
Blacklock."  Tlus  is  a  most  excellent  performance.  While  at 
the  same  time  it  pays  many  just  and  striking  compliments  to  Dr 
Blacklockf  it  may  be  considered  as  of  the  nature  of  an  ethic  epis- 
tle, breathing^  a  noble  spirit  and  freedom  of  sentiment,  with  great 
richness  of  poetry  and  harmony  of  versification. 

The  last  piece  of  the  collection  is  ^  The  Battle  of  the  Pigmies 
^  and  the  Cranes;"  a  translation  from  Addison's  ^  Pygmso- 
^  gerano-machia,"  which  certainly  is  at  least  equal  to,  if  it  does 
not  surpass  the  orig^inal.  Of  this  piece  he  was  himself  more  than 
usually  fond.  ^  It  is  written,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^  in 
^^  Ovid's  manner.  I  have  affected  a  greater  sc^emnity  of  style  and 
<c  versification,  and  have  bestowed  a  fev  heightening  touches  on 
^  all  the  images." 

Of  these  additional  pieces,  "  The  Judgment  of  Paris,"  <«  The 
Lines  on  Churchill,"  "  The  Wolf  and  the  Shepherds,"  and  «  The 
Epbtle  to  Blacklock,"  have  been  omitted  in  the  subsequent  edi- 
tions of  Dr  Beattie's  Poems.  With  the  three  first,  we  may  easily 
dispense ;  but  we  regret,  with  reason,  I  think,  the  loss  of  the 
^  Epbtle  to  Dr  Blacklock."  ^ 

This  republication  was  received  by  the  public  equally  well  with 

the  formen 

H 
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LETTER  XI. 

Edmbiirghy  1st  Jamiary;  iT66. 

<<  MR  GRAY  got  the  books.  He  spoke  of  you  in  terms  of  vetf 
high  esteem.  I  think  him  an  excellent  critic,  and  I  am  persuaded 
you  found  him  so.  But  though  I  think  he  could  g^ve  you  an  ex- 
cellent advice  in  what  relates  to  that  intrinsic  merit  of  your  com- 
positions, which  will  be  regarded  by  real  judges,  of  which  there  is 
not  one  in  a  thousand  who  read  them  ;  yet  I  would  not  depend 
much  on  his  judgment  of  that  sort  of  merit  which  makes  a  poet 
jpopular  among  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  is  a  sentiment  that  very 
•  universally  prevails,  that  poetry  is  a  light  kind  of  reading,  which 
I  one  takes  up  only  for  a  little  amusement,  and  that  therefore  it 
'  ishould  be  so  perspicuous  as  not  to  require  a  second  reading.  This 
tentiment  would  bear  hard  on  some  of  your  best  things ;  and  on 
all  Gray's,  except  his  ^  Church-yard  Elegy,*'  which  he  told  me, 
with  a  good  deal  of  acrimony,  owed  its  popularity  entirely  to  the 
subject,  and  that  the  public  would  haye  received  it  as  well  if  it  bad 
been  written  in  prose.  Dr  Blair  thihks  your  verses  on  Churchill 
the  best  you  ever  made.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  him  there, 
though  I  think  it  one  of  the  best  and  most  ^irited  satires  that  was 
^er  written,  but  we  all  agree  that  tw^  or  three  lines  should  be  al- 
tered. 

^  What  I  earnestly  wish  is  to  have  you  employ  your  genius  on 
some  subject  that  will  be  generally  interesting,  and  which  can 
alone  procure  you  that  universal  fame  which  you  deserve,  and  will 
likewise  procure  you  a  more  solid  reward  of  your  labours.'* 

*  For  some  accoiint  of  Or  Gregory,  see  p.  24. 
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LETTER  XII. 

Da  BEATT|£  TO  8JR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Abei4eMi»  attli  CeptcBbcr«  1766. 

^  YOU  flatter  me  very  Bgrtcehlyj  hy  wbhing  me  to  engage  ia 
a  translation  of  Tasso's  ^  Jerusalem.*'  If  I  had^dl  the  other  accom* 
plishments  necessary  to  fit  me  for  such  an  undertaking,  (which  is 
by  no  means  the  case)  I  have  not  as  yet  acquired  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  Italian  language,  although  I  understand  it  tolerably 
well.    My  proficiency  would  have  been  much  more  considerable, 
if  my  health  had  allowed  roe  to  study;  but  I  have  been  obliged  to 
estrange  myself  from  books  for  some  months  past.     I  intend  to 
persist  in  my  resolution  of  acquiring  that  language,  for  I  am  won-  / 
derfiiUy  deUgbted  with  the  Italian  poetry.    It  does  not  seem  to  ; 
.abound  much  in  those  stroke  of  fimcy  that  raise  admiration  and  ] 
astonishment,  in  which  I  think  the  English  very  much  superior;  ! 
.but  it  posaeaaes  all  the  milder  graces  in  an  eminent  degree ;  in  aim-  - 
plicity,  harmony,  delicacy,  and  tenderness,  it  is  altogether  without  • 
a  rival.    I  cannot  weU  account  for  that  neglect  of  the  Italian  litera- 
ture, which,  for  about  a  centupy.past,  has  been  fashionable  among 
us.    I  believe  Mr  Addison  may  have  been  instrumental  in  intro- 
ducing, or,  at  least,  in  vindicating  it ;  though  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  he  took,  upon  trust,  from  Boileau,  that  censure  which  he  past 
upon  the  Italian  poets,  and  which  has  been  current  among  the 
critics  ever  since  the  days  of  the  ^  Spectator."* 

^  A  good  translation  of  Tasso  would  be  a  very  valuable  acces- 
sion to  English  literature;  but  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  under-  i 
taking,  on  account  of  the  genius  of  our  language,  which,  though  | 
in  the  highest  degree  copious,  expressive,  and  sonorous,  is  not  to  \ 
be  compared  with  the  Italian  in  delicacy,  sweetness,  and  simplicU|r   . 
of  composition ;  and  these  are  qualities  so  characteristical  of  Tassf^ 
that  a  translator  would  do  the  highest  injustice  to  his  author,  who 
should  fidl  in  trausfu^g  them  into  his  version.    Besides,  a  work  qf 

*  It  will  be  rcmembefed,  that  this  obsenn^ton  was  made  by  Dr  Beattk 
very  nearly  focty  years  ago.  Since  that  period  Italian  literature  has  been 
much  more  cultivated  in  Britain,  than  it  was  at  his  first  acquaintance  with  It. 
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such  a  nature  must  not  only  be  laborious,  but  expensive ;  so  that  m 
prudent  person  would  not  choose  to  engage  in  it  without  some  hope^ 
not  only  of  being  indemnified,  but  even  rewarded ;  and  such  a  hope 
it  would  be  madness  in  me  to  entertain.  Yet,  to  show  that  I  am 
not  averse  from  the  work  (for  luckily  for  poor  bards,  poetry  is 
sometimes  its  own  reward,  and  is  at  any  time  amply  rewarded, 
when  it  gratifies  the  desire  of  a  friend),  I  design,  as  soon  as  I  have 
leisure,  and  sufficient  skill  in  the  language,  to  try  my  hand  at  a 
short  specimen.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  not 
think  the  worse  of  me  for  not  making  a  thousand  protestations  of 
my  insufficiency,  and  as  many  acknowledgments  of  my  gratitude^ 
for  the  honpur  you  do  me  in  supposing  me  capable  of  such  a  work. 
The  truth  is,  I  have  so  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  that  if  I  were 
only  to  begin,  I  should  never  have  done.  Your  friendship,  and 
your  g^ood  opinion,  which  I  shall  ever  account  it  my  honour  to  cul- 
tivate, I  do  indeed  value  more  than  I  can  express. 
'  <<  Your  neglect  of  the  modem  philosophical  sceptics,  who  have 
^  too  much  engaged  the  attention  of  these  times,  does  equal  honour 
to  your  understanding  and  to  your  heart.  To  suppose  that  every- 
thing may  be  made  matter  of  dispute,  is  an  exceeding  fiilse  princt* 
pie,  subversive  of  all  true  science,  and  prejudicial  to  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  To  confute  without  convincing  is  a  common  case, 
and  indeed  a  very  easy  matter :  in  all  conviction  (at  least  in  all 
moral  and  religious  conviction),  the  heait  is  engaged,  as  well  as 
the  understanding;  and  the  understanding  may  be  satisfied,  or  at 
least  confounded,  with  a  doctrine,  from  which  the  heart  recoils 
with  the  strongest  aversion.  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  logi- 
cian ;  but  this,  I  hope,  is  the  language  of  an  honest  man,  who  con- 
siders all  science  as  frivolous,  which  does  not  make  men  wiser  and 
better;  and  to  puzzle  with  words,  without  producing  conviction 
(which  is  all  that  our  metaphysical  sceptics  have  been  able  to  do), 
can  never  promote  either  the  wisdom  or  the  virtue  of  mankind. 
It  is  strange  that  men  should  so  often  forget,  that  <^  Happiness  is 
*^  our  being's  end  and  aim.*'  Happiness  is  desirable  for  its  own 
sake :  truth  is  desirable  only  as  a  mean  of  producing  happiness : 
for,  who  would  not  prefer  an  agreeable  delusion  to  a  melancholy 
truth?  What  then  is  the  use  of  that  philosophy,  which  aims  to 
inculcate  truth  at  the  expence  of  happiness,  by  introducing  doubt 
and  disbelief  in  the  place  of  confidence  aiicj  hope?  Surely  tlie  pro- 
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moten  of  all  such  philoaophy  are  either  the  enemiea  of  mankind^ 
Gt  the  dupes  of  their  own  most  eg^gioos  folly.  I  mean  not  to 
make  any  concessions  in  fieiTour  of  metaphysical  truth:  genuine 
truth  and  genuine  happiness  were  never  inconsistent :  but  metaphy- 
sical truth  (such  as  we  find  in  our  sceptical  systems)  is  not  genuinet 
for  it  is  perpetually  changing ;  and  no  wonder^  since  it  depends  not 
on  the  common  sense  of  mankmd  (which  is  always  the  same)^  but 
Tariesy  according  as  the  talents  and  inclinations  of  different  authors 
are  different.  The  doctrines  of  metaphysical  scepticism  are  either 
true  or  folae;  if  folse^  we  hare  little  to  do  with  them;  if  true,  they 
prove  the  foUacy  of  the  human  focuhies,  and  therefore  prove  too 
much ;  for  it  fi^lows,  as  an  undeniabie  consequence,  that  all  human 
doctrines  whatsoever  (themselves  not  excepted)  are  follacious,  and 
ctmsequentlyy  penudousy  insignificant,  and  vain. 


LETTER  XIIL 

na  BSATTix  TO  na  blacklock. 

Aberdeen,  32d  September,  1766. 

^  I  AM  not  a  little  flattered  by  your  friendly  and  spirited 
vindication  of  the  poem  on  Bufo,*  Among  the  invidious  and  ma^ 
ticious  I  have  got  a  few  enemies  on  account  of  that  performance ; 
among  the  candid  and  generous,  not  one.  This,  joined  to  the  ap- 
probation of  my  own  conscience,  is  entirely  sufficient  to  make  me 
easy  on  that  head.  I  have  not  yet  heard  whether  my  little  work 
has  been  approved  or  condemned  in  England.  I  have  not  even 
Jbeard  whether  it  has  been  published  or  not.  However,  the  days. of 
romantic  hope  are  now  happily  over  with  me,  as  well  as  the  desire 
of  public  applause ;  a  desire  of  which  I  never  had  any  title  to  expect 
the  gratification,  and  which,  though  I  had  been  able  to  gratify  it, 
would  not  have  contributed  a  single  mite  to  my  happiness.  Yet  I 
am  thankful  to  providence  for  having  endued  me  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  poetry ;  for,  though  I  have  never  been  supremely  blest  in 
my  own  muse,  I  have  certainly  been  gratified,  in  the  most  exqui- 
site degree,  by  the  productions  of  others. 

•  "  Verses  on  the  Report  of  a  Monument  to  be  erected  in  Westminster 
"  Abbey,  to  the  memory  of  a  late  Author."    Sec  p.  56. 
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*^  These  piece9  of  flflioe  fnm  vhfeh  I  bare  »ceiFed  Ae  Uigb* 
est  cntcrtwument,  are  wch  m  »w  Aog^er  uMpnopcr  ftr  pid>Kc^ 
tion,  being  writtea  m  «eoit  «f  buric<i<|w  Iminiottr,  for  the  amnie- 
ment  t)f  «©mc  partknlttr  fcle»d,orfcr»o»c  flctect«wiM»y;  rf 
these  I  have  a  pretty  lar^e  ooUeotioD;  j&dttbough  I  sboald  he 
tshsmed  to  be  pybiidj  toanrai  lui  tiie  mdiorQf  aooDf  of  then,  i 
caniuit  help  enteitanni]^  a  ceftam  fArtuditf  tsavi^ 
perhaps,  from  this  cimimstaiiceiii  llttir&roar^  that  Hhe  fAeasave 
thej  have  yidded  me  has  been  altogether  eliioere,  unmixed  wkh 
that  chagrin  which  nerer  £iila  to  attend  an  «infoitiinatep«falicatkn. 
^  Not  k»g  ago  I  begaaJL  poem  ia  the  style  and  atanza  of  SpeA- 
ser,  in  vfaich  I  propose  to  giae  iiill  aoope  to  my  isicUiurtion,  and  be 
either  droU  or  pathetic,  deacnptive'or  saitimentol,  ^nder  or  sad- 
rical,  as  the  humour  atiakes  mtj;  ftir,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  manner 
which  I  have  adopted,  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds  of  compo* 
sition.  I  have  written  one  hundred  and  fifty  lines,  and  am  surprised 
to  find  the  structure  of  that  comphdited  stanza  so  little  trouble- 
some.   I  was  always  fond  of  it,  for  I  think  it  the  most  harmonioua 
that  ever  was  contrived.    It  admits  of  more  variety  of  pauses  than 
either  the  couplet  or  the  alternate  rhyme ;  and  it  concludes  with  a 
pomp  and  majesty  of  sound,  which,  to  my  ear,  is  wonderfully  de- 
lightful.   It  seems  also  very  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our  Ian* 
guage,  wiuch,  from  its  irregularity  of  inflexion  and  number  of  mo- 
nosyllables, abounds  in  diversified  terminations,  and  consequently 
^nders  our  poetry  susceptible  of  an  endless  variety  of  legitimate 
h'hymes.    But  I  am  so  far  fix>m  intending  this  performance  for  the 
press,  that  I  am  morally  certain  it  never  will  be  finished.    I  shall 
add  a  stanza  now  and  then  when  I  am  at  leisure,  and  when  I  have 
no  humour  for  any  other  amusement :  but  I  am  resolved  to  write 
no  more  poetry  with  a  view  to  publication,  till  I  see  some  dawninga 
of  a  poetical  taste  among  the  generality  of  readers,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  not  at  present  any  thing  like  an  appearance. 

"  My  employment,  and  indeed  my  inclination,  leads  me  rather 
to  prose  composition ;  and  in  this  way  I  have  much  to  do.  The 
doctrines  commonly  comprehended  under  the  name  of  moral  phi« 
losophy  are  at  present  over-run  with  metaphysics,  a  luxuriant  and 


tenacious  weed,  which  seldom  fails  to  choak  and  extirpate  the 
I  wholesome  plants,  which  it  was  perhaps  intended  to  support  and 
shelter.    To  this  literary  weed  I  have  an  insuperable  aver^n. 
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irfaicli  becomei  ttronger  and  stronger,  in  proportion  u  I  grow  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  its  nature,  and  qualltiet,  and  fruita.  If 
ia  ytTf  agreeable  to  the  pamduMcal  andlleentioiiaiplntoftheage; 
but  I  am  thoronghlf  conrbced  that  it  is  firtal  to  true  adence,  an 
enemy  to  the  fine  arta,  deatructiTe  of  genuine  sentiment,  and  pre* 
jodidal  to  the  rirtue  and  happiness  of  mankind.  There  is  a  little 
ode  of  yours  on  the  refinements  of  met^^hyrical  philosophy,  which 
I  often  read  with  peculiar  satisfcctJoOf  and  with  high  approbation 
of  your  spirit  and  sentiments. 


"  You,  who  would  be  truly  wise, 

**  To  Nature'f  light  onveU  your  eyes,  \ 

'*  Her  gentle  csU  obey:  ) 

*'  She  leads  by  no  fidse  wiadering  |^m, 
"  No  voice  ambiguous  itiiket  your  ear,  i 

'*  To  bid  you  vainly  stray. 
**  Not  in  the  gloomy  eell  recluse, 
**  For  noble  deeds,  or  generous  views, 

*  She  bids  us  watch  the  night : 
'*  Fair  virtile  shines  to  sU  displayM, 
'<  Nor  asks  the  tardy  schoobnan's  aid» 

'*  To  teach  us  what  is  right. 
"  Pleasure  and  pain  the  sets  in  view, 
''  And  which  to  shun,  and  which  pursue, 

«  Instructs  her  pupil's  heart. 
'•  Then,  letbSfM  |nide !  say,  what  thy  gain, 
<*  To  mask  with  so  much  fruitless  pain 
Thy  ignoraace  with  artf*  ^.^    7 


tt 


Of  the  following  letter,  there  is  so  much  pleasant  humour  in 
the  first  part,  so  very  unlike  the  admirable  piece  of  criticism  in  the 
second,  that  the  reader,  I  think,  will  thank  me  for  thus  exhiluting 
to  him  the  versatility  of  Dr  Beattie^s  powers  of  genius,  which 
could  pass  at  once  from  the  most  playful  to  the  gravest  style  of 
epistolaTy  correspondence. 

Mr  Boyd,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed,  was  the  second  son 
•f  the  anfi[>rttUKtte  Earl  of  Kihnamock,*  and  brother  of  the  Earl  of 

•  Viib  Appendix,  [C] 
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Erroil.  Although  he  had  not  attached  himself  to  any  learned  pro* 
fession;  he  had  received  a  literary  education,  and  having  resided 
long  in  France,  he  possessed  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  best 
writers  of  both  countries.  He  was  master  too  of  no  inconnderable 
portion  of  humoiir,  and  had  some  turn  for  making  verses ;  qualities 
which  had  the  natural  effect  of  producing  a  friendship  and  corres- 
pondence between  him  and  Dr  Beattie,  that  lasted  till  Mr  Boyd*s 
death  at  Edinburgh)  Sd  August,  1782. 


LETTER  XIV. 

DR  BBATTIE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  BOTD. 

AberdeeDy  16th  Kovembery  17*66. 

^^  OF  all  the  chagrins  with  which  my  present  infirm  state  of 
health  is  attended,  none  afiticts  me  more  than  my  inability  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  friendship.  The  offer  which  you  were  gene- 
rously pleased  to  make  me  of  your  correspondence,  flatters  me  ex- 
tremely ;  but,  alas !  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  it. 
While  the  good  weather  continued,  I  strolled  about  the  country, 
and  made  many  strenuous  attempts  to  run  away  from  this  odious 
giddiness;  but  the  more  I  struggled,  the  more  closely  it  seemed  to 
stick  by  me.  About  a  fortnight  ago,  the  hurry  of  my  winter  busi- 
ness began ;  and  at  the  same  time  my  malady  recurred  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  rendering  me  at  once  incapable  of  reading, 
writing,  and  thinking.  Luckily  I  am  now  a  little  better,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  a  page,  and  write  a  sentence  or  two,  without  stop- 
ping ;  which,  I  assure  you,  is  a  very  great  matter.  My  hopes  and 
my  spirits  begin  to  revive  once  more.  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  soon 
get  rid  of  this  infirmity ;  nay,  that  I  shall  ere  long  be  in  the  way  of 
becoming  a  great  man.  For  have  I  not  head-achs,  like  Pope?  ver- 
tigo, like  Swift?  grey  hairs,  like  Homer?  Do  I  not  wear  large 
shoes,  (for  fear  of  corns)  like  Virgil?  and  sometimes  complain  of 
sore  eyes,  (though  not  ofU/jftitudeJ  like  Horace  ?  Am  I  Mi  at  this 
present  writing  invested  with  a  garment,  not  less  ragged  than  that 
of  Socrates?  Like  Joseph  the  patriarck,  I  am  a  mighty  dreamer  of 
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dreams;  like  Nimfod  the  hunter,  I  am  an  enunent  builder  of  cas- 
tles (in  the  air).  I  pracrastinate,  tike  JuUus  Caesar;  and  verf 
lately,  in  imitation  of  Don  Quixotte,  I  rode  a  horse,  lean,  old,  and 
lazy,  like  Rosinante.  Sometimes,  like  Cicero,  I  write  bad  verses ; 
and  sometimes  bad  prose,  tike  Virgil.  This  last  instance  I  have 
on  the  authority  of  Seneca.  I  am  of  small  stature,  tike  Alexon* 
der  the  Great;  I  am  somewhat  inctinable  to  fatness,  like  Dr  Ar- 
buthnot  and  Aristotle;  and  I  drink  brandy  and  water,  like  Mr 
Boyd.  I  might  compare  myself,  in  relation  to  many  other  infir- 
mities, to  many  other  great  men;  but  if  fortune  is  not  influenced  in 
my  fiivour,  by  the  particulars  already  enumerated,  I  shall  despair 
of  ever  recommending  myself  to  her  good  graces.  I  once  had 
some  thought  of  soliciting  her  patronage  on  the  score  of  my  re* 
sembting  great  men  in  their  good  qualities ;  but  I  had  so  tittle  to 
say  on  that  subject,  that  I  could  not  for  my  tife  furnish  matter  for 
one  well-rounded  period :  and  you  know  a  short  ill-turned  speech 
is  very  impro|>er  to  be  used  in  an  address  to  a  female  deity. 

^  Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  sort  of  antipathy  between  philo- 
sophical and  poetical  genius  ?  I  question,  whether  any  one  person 
was  ever  eminent  for  both.  Lucretius  lays  aside  the  poet  when  he 
assumes  the  philosopher,  and  the  philosopher  when  he  assumes 
the  poet:  In  the  one  character  he  is  truly  excellent,  in  the  other 
he  is  absolutely  nonsensical.  Hobbes  was  a  tolerable  metaphysi- 
cian, but  his  poetry  is  the  worst  that  ever  was.  Pope's  ^  Essay  on 
^  Man"  is  the  finest  philosoplilcal  poem  in  the  world;  but  it  seems 
to  me  to  do  more  honour  to  the  imagination  than  to  the  under- 
standing of  its  author :  I  mean,  its  sentiments  are  noble  and  affect- 
ing, its  images  and  allusions  apposite,  beau tif^il,  and  new:  its  wit 
transcendently  excellent ;  but  the  scientific  p?(rt  of  it  is  very  excepr 
tionable.  Whatever  Pope  borrows  from  L^/ibiiitz,  like  most  other 
metaphysical  theories,  is  frivolous  and  unsatisfying :  wliat  Pope 
gives  us  of  Jiis  own  is  energetic,  irresistible,  and  divine^  The  in- 
conoipatibility  of  philosophical  and  poetical  genius  is,  I  think,  n^ 
unaccountable  thing.  Poetry  exhibits  the  general  qualities  of  a 
species ;  philosophy  the  particular  qualities  of  individuals.  This 
forms  its  conclusions  from  a  painful  and  minute  examination  of 
single  instances :  that  decides  instantaneously,  either  from  its  own 
insdnctive  sagacity,  or  from  a  singular  and  unaccountable  penetra- 
tion, which  at  one  glance  sees  all  the  instances  which  tlie  philoso- 
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pher  must  leisurely  and  progressively  scrutiiiisef  one  by  one.  This 
persuades  you  giliduaily)  and  by  detail ;  the  other  overpowers  you 
in  an  instant  by  a  single  effort.  Observe  the  effect  of  argumenta- 
tion in  poetry ;  we  have  too  many  instances  of  it  in  Milton :  it 
transforms  the  noblest  thoughts  into  drawling  inferences^  and  the 
most  beautiful  language  into  prose :  it  checks  the  tide  of  pasuon* 
by  giving  the  mind  a  different  employment  in  the  comparison  of 
ideas.  A  little  philosophical  acquaintance  with  the  most  beautiful 
parts  of  nature?  both  in  the  material  and  immaterial  system^  is  of 
use  to  a  poet,  and  gives  grace  and  solidity  to  poetry ;  as  may  b^ 
seen  in  the  "^  Georgics,'*  '<  The  Seasons,"  and  ""  The  Pleasures  of 
^  Imagination :"  but  this  acquaintance,  if  it  is  any  thing  more 
than  superficial,  will  do  a  poet  rather  harm  than  good :  and  will 
;ive  his  mind  that  turn  for  minute  observation,  which  enfeebles  the 
&ncy  by  restraining  it,  and  counteracts  the  native  energy  of  judg- 
inept  by  rendering  it  fearful  and  suspicious." 


LETTER  XV. 

PR  BEATTIIK  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  VOB.BRS* 

Aberdeen*  8th  Januaiy,  1767. 

^  I TH ANJt  you  for  your  excellent  description  of  Mrs  Mon- 
tague ;  *  I  have  heard  much  of  that  lady,  and  I  admire  her  as  an 
honour  to  her  sex  and  to  human  nature.  I  am  very  happy  to  hear, 
that,  from  the  favourable  representations  of  my  friends,  she  has 
done  me  the  honour  tq  think  of  me  with  approbation.  I  cannot 
flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  ever  having  it  in  my  power  to  let 
her  know  how  much  I  esteem  her ;  but  I  shall  rejoice  in  the  re« 
mcmbrance  of  having  been  in  some  little  degree  esteemed  by  her. 

*'  The  favourable  recepUon  you  gave  to  my  little  poem,t  de- 
mands niy  acknowledgments.   I  aimed  at  siipplicity  in  the  expres- 

*  This  Alladei  to  a  letter  which  I  had  written  to  him,  giving  an  account 
of  a  visit  which  Mrs  Montague  had  paid  to  the  late  Dr  Gregory  in  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  adtumn  of  1766,  and  to  which  this  letter  of  Dr  Beattte's  is  in 
answer.    He  was  not  then  personally  known  to  Mrs  Montague. 

t "  The  Hcrmit.«» 
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aon,  and  something  Uke  uncommonness  in  the  thought ;  and  I 
own  I  am  not  ill  pleased  with  it  upon  the  whole ;  though  I  am  sen« 
uble  it  does  not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  I  made  it.  I  wrote 
it  at  the  deure  of  a  young  lady  of  this  country,  who  has  a  taste 
both  for  poetry  and  music,  and  wanted  me  to  make  words  for  a 
Scots  tune  called  ^  Pentland  hills,*'  of  which  she  is  very  fond.  The 
▼erses  correspond  well  enough  with  the  measure  and  subject  of  the 
tune,  but  are  extremely  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  of  a  song. 

^  My  broken  health,  and  a  hurry  of  other  business,  has  for  a 
long  time  interrupted  my  Italian  studies,  to  my  very  great  regret. 
However,  within  the  last  fortnight,  I  hare  read  five  or  six  of  Me- 
tastaoie^w  opsnai  with  much  pleasure.  We  are  apt  to  despise  the 
Italian  opera,  and,  perhaps,  not  altogether  without  rfcson ;  but  I 
find  the  operas  of  Metastasio  very  far  superior  to  what  I  expected* 
There  is  a  sameness  in  the  fables  and  character  of  this  author;  and 
yet  he  seems  to  me  to  have  more  of  character  in  his  drama  than 
any  other  poet  of  this  or  the  last  age.  A  reader  is  generally  in** 
terested  in  his  pieces  from  beginning  to  end ;  for  they  are  full  of 
incident,  and  the  incidents  are  often  surprising  and  unexpected. 
He  has  a  happy  talent  at  heightening  ^stress ;  and  very  seldom 
foils  into  that  unmeaning  rant  and  declamation  which  abounds  so 
much  on  the  French  stage.  In  a  word,  I  should  not  scruple  to 
compare  the  modem  Italian  opera,  as  it  appears  in  Metastasio,  to 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedy.  The  rig^d  observation  of  the  unities 
of  place  and  time,  introduces  many  improprieties  into  the  Greek 
drama,  which  are  happDy  avoided  by  the  less  methodical  genius  of 
the  Italian.  I  cannot  indeed  compare  the  little  Italian  songs, 
which  are  often  very  impertinent,  as  well  as  very  silly,  to  the  odes 
of  the  ancient  tragedians :  but  a  poet  must  always  sacrifice  some- 
thing to  the  genius  of  his  age.  I  dare  say  Metastasio  despises  those 
little  morfeaux  of  sing-song ;  and  it  is  evident  from  some  of  his 
performances  in  that  way,  that  he  is  qualified  to  excel  in  the  more 
solemn  lyric  style,  if  it  were  suitable  to  the  taste  of  his  countrymen. 
Some  of  his  little  songs  are  very  pretty,  and  exhibit  agreeable  pic- 
tures of  nature,  with  a  brevity  of  description,  and  sweetness  of  style, 
that  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  any  other  modem  odes.  I  beg  leave 
to  mention  as  instances  the  songs  in  the  7th  and  15th  scenes  of  the 
second,  and  the  1st  of  the  third  act  of  "  Artascrse.'*  By  the  bye, 
the  songs  in  this  opera,  as  it  is  now  adapted  to  the  English  stagey^ 
seem  to  be  very  ill  translated. 
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^  You  will  readil7  believcy  that  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  Dr  Gregory's 
success.  I  earnestly  wish,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature,  and 
for  the  good  of  society,  that  he  may  still  be  more  and  more  sucess- 
ful.  The  reception  his  talents  and  his  virtues  have  met  with,  g^ves 
me  a  better  opinion  of  the  present  age  than  I  should  otherwise 
have  had ;  and  seems  to  prove  that  there  is  yet  in  the  world  some- 
thing of  a  sense  of  virtue  and  regard  to  jusdce.  I  have  just  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  him,  which  I  will  answer  as  soon  as  posuble. 
Mr  Arbuthnot  and  he  will  please  to  accept  of  my  best  wishes ; 
may  you  live  long  happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  may  I  have 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  you  are  so,  and  that  you  sometimes 
think  of  me  with  pleasure. 

^  There  is  a  famous  stanza  in  the  4th  canto  of  Tasso's  ^  Gieni- 
^<  saiemme,"  which  has  often  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the 
harmony  of  the  Italian  language. 

«•  Chiama  gii  abitstor  de  Pombre  eterne 
**  II  nuico  9U0n  de  la  tartarea  tromba; 
**  Treman  le  tpaciote  atre  cavenie» 
'*  £  Paer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba : 
**  Ne  stridendo  cosi  da  le  superae 
**  Regioni  del  cielo  11  folgor  piombat 
*'  Ne  si  scossa  griamai  trema  la  terra, 
Quando  i  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serva." 


«« 


I  attempted  the  other  day,  in  a  solitary  walk,  to  turn  this  passage 
into  English,  and  produced  the  following  lines,  which  are  as  obstre- 
perous at  least  as  the  original,  but  I  am  afraid  not  so  agreeable. 

"  Forthwith  to  summon  all  the  tribes  of  heU» 
**  The  trump  tartarea^  poui'd  a  thundering  yell; 
**  Trembled  th'  unfathomable  caverns  round, 
"  And  night's  vast  void  rebeUow'd  to  the  sound : 
«  Far  less  the  roar  that  rends  th*  ethereal  world, 
^  When  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high  are  hurl'd, 
'*  Far  leas  the  shock  that  heaves  earth's  tottering  frame, 
'*  When  its  torn  entrails  spout  th'  imprison'd  flame."* 


*  In  Dr  Seattle's  ''Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music,"*  he  has  given  a  some- 
what different  translation  of  this  stanza. 

'*  To  call  the  tiibes  that  roam  the  Styipan  shores, 
"  The  hoarse  tartarean  trump  in  thunder  roars; 


•  tt 
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I  have  not  Hoole  at  hand  just  now ;  Fair&x  runs  thus-: 


'*  The  dreary  trumpet  blew  a  dreadful  blast, 

^  And  rumbled  through  the  lands  and  kingdoms  under; 

"  Through  vastnesa  wide  it  roared,  and  holbws  Tast, 

*'  And  filled  the  deep  with  horror,  fear,  and  wonder, 

"  Not  half  so  dreadful  noise  the  tempest  caft, 

«  That  fall  firom  skies  with  storms  of  hail  and  thunder; 

*  <  Not  half  so  loud  the  whistlmg  winds  do  aing, 

"  Broke  firom  the  earthen  prisons  of  their  king." 

This  is  sonorous^  but  tautological,  and  not  quite  true  to  the  oiigi* 
nal ;  Fairfax  makes  no  mention  of  the  earthquake,  and  introduces 
in  the  place  of  it  what  is  really  a  bathos.  Wind  was  never  so  loud 
as  thunder."* 


"  Hell  through  her  trembling  earems  starts  aghast* 
"  And  night's  black  void  rebellows  to  the  blast: 
'*  Far  less  the  peal  that  rends  th'  ethereal  world, 
**  When  bolts  of  vengeance  from  on  high  are  hurl'd; 
**  Far  less  the  shoek  that  heaves  earth's  tottering  frames 
**  When  iti  torn  entrails  spout  th*  imprison'd  flame. 


*  In  order  that  the  examination  of  the  merit  of  Dr  Seattle's  translation  of 
this  fiunons  stanza  of  Tasso  may  be  the  more  complete,  I  set  down  here  Ae 
fines  as  they  stand  in  Hoole ;  which  every  reader  of  any  taste  will  perceive  lo 
he  flat  and  languid  in  the  extreme,  compared  either  with  the  original,  or  willi 
Beattie's  spirited  reroon. 

'*  The  trumpet  now,  with  hoarse-resounding  breath, 
**  Convenes  the  spirits  in  the  shades  of  death : 
«<  The  hollow  caverns  tremble  at  the  sound  i 
*'  The  9xt  re*echoes  to  the  noise  around! 
*'  Not  louder  terrors  shake  the  distant  pole, 
•<  When  through  the  skies  the  rattling  thunders  roll : 
"  Not  greater  tremors  heave  the  labVing  earth, 
''  When  vapours^  pent  within,  contend  for  birth. 
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LETTER  XVL 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  ROBERT  ARBUTRKOTy  ESq. 

•>  Aberdeen,  2d  March,  17tT, 

^  I  HAVE  led  a  Tery  retired  life  this  winter ;  the  condition 
of  my  health  haying  prevented  my  going  into  company.  By  dint 
of  regularity  and  attention^  I  flatter  myself  I  have  now  established 
my  health  on  a  tolerable  footing;  for  I  have  been  better  during  the 
two  last  months  than  for  a  year  before. 

^  My  leisure  hours^  of  which  I  have  but  few  at  this  season,  have 
been  employed  in  reading  Metastasio,  an  author  whom  I  now  un- 
derstand pretty  well,  and  of  whom  I  am  very  fond.  I  have  also 
finished  my  essay  on-— I  know  not  well  how  to  call  it ;  for  its  pre- 
sent title-page,  ^  An  Esaay  on  Reaaon  and  Common  Senacy*  must 
be  altered. 

^  Some  persons,  who  wish  well  to  me  and  to  my  principles, 
have  expressed  their  wishes,  in  pretty  strong  terms,  to  see  this  es- 
say in  print.  They  say,  I  have  set  the  sceptics  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  by  treating  them  without  any  kind  of  reserve  or  deference  \ 
and  that  it  might  be  of  use  to  those  who  may  be  in  danger  from 
their  doctrines,  to  consider  them  in  the  same  light.  However,  I  am 
far  from  being  convinced  that  it  would  be  proper  to  publish  such  a 
treatise  ;  for  the  principlesare  quite  unfiishionable  ;  and  there  is  a 
keenness  of  expression  in  some  passages,  which  could  please  only 
a  few,  namely,  those  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and 
importance  of  religion.  I  shall  be  directed  entirely  by  you  and 
Dr  Gregory,  and  my  other  friends  at  Edinburgh.  At  any  rate,  I 
do  not  repent  my  having  written  it ;  it  has  ri vetted  my  conviction 
of  the  insignificance  of  metaphysics  and  scepticism  :  uid  I  hope  it 
will  be  of  some  use  to  the  yoiuig  people  under  my  care  ;  for  whose 
principles  (at  least  as  far  as  they  depend  upon  me)  I  hold  myself 
accountable  to  my  own  conscience  and  the  public." 


In  the  following  letter  he  g^ves  a  hint  of  his  design  of  writing 
tke  «  Minstrel." 
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LETTER  XVIL 

Da  BEATTIR  TO  DR  BLACKLOCK. 

Aberdeen,  30th  May,  17€r. 

"  MY  performance  in  Spenser's  stanza  has  not  advanced  a 
single  line  these  many  months.  It  is  called  the  «  Minstrel/*  The 
subject  was  suggested  by  a  dissertation  on  the  old  minstrels,  which 
is  prefixed  to  a  collection  of  ballads  lately  published  by  Dodsley  in  t 
three  volumes.  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  the  birth,  educa- 
tion, and  adventures  of  one  of  those  bards  ;  in  which  I  shall  have 
full  scope  for  description,  sentiment,  satire,  and  even  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  humour  and  of  pathos,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  my  great 
master,  are  by  no  means  inconsistent,  as  is  evident  from  his  works. 
My  hero  is  to  be  bom  in  the  south  of  Scotland ;  which  you  know 
was  the  native  land  of  the  English  minstrels  ;  I  mean  of  those 
minstrels  who  travelled  into  England,  and  supported  themselves 
there  by  singing  their  ballads  to  the  harp.  His  father  is  a  shepherd. 
The  son  will  have  a  natural  taste  for  music  and  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture ;  which,  however,  languishes  for  want  of  culture,  till  in  due 
time  he  meets  with  a  hermit,  who  gives  him  some  instruction  ; 
but  endeavours  to  check  his  genius  for  poetry  and  adventures,  by 
representing  the  happiness  of  obscurity  and  solitude,  and  the  bad 
reception  which  poetry  has  met  with  in  almost  every  age.  The 
poor  swain  acquiesces  in  tliis  advice,  and  resolves  to  follow  his  fa- 
ther's employment ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  country  is  invaded  by 
the  Danes  or  English  borderers,  (I  know  not  which)  and  he  is  stript 
of  all  his  little  fortune,  and  obliged  by  necessity  to  commence  min- 
strel. This  is  all  that  I  have  as  yet  concerted  of  the  plan.  I  have 
written  1 50  lines,  but  my  hero  is  not  yet  born,  though  now  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  so,  for  his  parents  are  described  and  married.  I  know 
not  whether  I  shall  ever  proceed  any  farther  :  however,  I  am  not 
dbsatisfied  with  what  I  have  written." 


In  perusing  the  following  and  some  subsequent  letters  of  Dr 
Gregory's,  the  reader  of  this  day  cannot  but  be  struck  with  some 
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surprise  at  the  picture  which  Dr.  Gregory  draws  of  the  scepticism 
of  the  times  in  which  fat  wrote.  When  Dr  Beattie  harangues 
i^;unst  the  alarming  progress  of  infidelity,  there  are  some  readers 
who  may  believe  his  declamations  to  be  those  of  a  recluse,  uttered 
from  within  the  walls  of  his  college,  by  a  person  totally  unacquaint- 
ed with  life  and  manners.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  Dr  Gregory, 
who  was  a  man  of  the  world,  of  extensive  observation,  and  who,  by 
living  mucl^  in  society,  with  men  of  all  principles  and  of  all  parties, 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
times.  I  knqw  not  the  person,  therefore,  of  all  my  acquaintance, 
on  whom  I  should  more  fully  rely  for  a  faithful  report  of  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  his  day.  Yet  I  would  gladly  flatter  myself,  that 
even  Dr  Gregory,  with  all  his  penetration,  may,  in  this  case,  have 
been  somewhat  mistaken ;  and  that  his  own  ardent  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  revelation  may  have  too  easily  taken  the  alarm,  where  he 
found  any  tendency  towards  the  growth  of  scepticism.  It  will  be 
observed,  too,  with  what  nice  discrimination  Dr  Gregory  marks 
the  character  of  those  pretenders  to  science,  who  most  probably 
having  never  read,  and  most  certainly  not  understancUng,  the  writ- 
ings which  they  affected  so  much  to  admire,  had  blindly  adopted 
the  language  of  those  bold  spirits,  who  rested  their  pretensions  to 
the  character  of  men  of  superior  genius  on  the  paradoxes  they 
maintained  ;  and  their  daring  attack  on  principles  that  had  been 
held  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  men,  as  essential  to  the  truest  inter- 
ests of  human  society. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  preceding 
age,  I  am  happy  to  think,  that  the  same  features  do  not  belong  to 
.  the  present ;  and  I  rejoice  to  have  witnessed  in  this  case  an  instance 
I  of  that  beautiful  order  of  Providence,  by  which  evil  is  made  to  ad- 
'  minister  to  its  own  remedy.      The  sceptical  conclusions  of  Mr 
.  Hume's  philosophy  excited  an  attention  which  might  not  other- 
wise have  been  bestowed  upon  it,  and  stimulated  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion and  of  science  to  inqiure  into  the  foundations  upon  which  it 
was  built.     It  was  this  Inquiry  which  first  produced  the  "  Essay  on 
^'  Truth,"  in  which  its  sophistry  was  exposed  to  the  conviction  of 
men  of  reflecdon,  and  its  consequences  to  human  conduct  and  hap- 
piness unfolded  to  the  apprehension  of  the  most  thoughtless.    It  was 
this  which  afterwards  produced  the  great  work  of  Dr  Reed,*  in 

•  •*  Essays  on  tlie  Intellectual  Bowers  of  Man.** 
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which  its  errors  were  traced  to  their  source^  and  the  mighty  fUnic  \ 
of  modern  scepticism  shown  at  last  to  rest  upon  some  of  those     ^/* 
weak  hypotheses  which  usually  disgrace  the  in&ncy  of  science.        / 


LETTER  XIX. 


DR  JOHN  OREOORT  TO  DR  BSATTXC. 

Edinburgh,  16th  Jane,  1767. 

^  I  HAVE  been  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  your  papers^ 
which  you  said  some  time  ago  you  would  send  me.  Pray,  what  is 
become  of  them  I  By  the  accounts  Mr  Williamson  gave  me  of 
them,  I  am  sure  they  will  be  much  to  my  taste.  I  am  well  con- 
vinced that  the  great  deference  paid  to  our  modem  heathens  has 
been  productive  of  the  worst  effects.  Young  people  are  impressed 
with  an  idea  of  their  being  men  of  superior  abilities,  whose  genius 
lias  raised  them  above  vulgar  prejudices,  and  who  have  spirit 
enough  to  avow  openly  their  contempt  of  them.  Atheism  and  ma- 
terialism ai*e  the  present  fashion.  If  one  speak  with  warmth  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  good  fieing»  who  sustains  and  directs  the  fram& 
of  nature,  or  expresses  his  steady  belief  of  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence, he  gets  hints  of  his  having  either  a  very  weak  understanding, 
or  of  being  a  very  great  hypocrite.  Christianity  seems  to  be  now 
thought  even  below  these  gentlemen's  ridicule,  as  I  never  almost 
hear  a  sneer  against  it.  There  is  an  insolence  and  a  daring  effron- 
tery in  this  which  is  extremely  provoking.  But  what  hurts  me 
most  is  the  emphatic  silence  of  those  who  should  be  supposed  to 
hold  very  different  sentiments  on  these  subjects.  The  world  sup- 
poses that  no  man  will  tamely  hear  sentiments  ridiculed  which  he 
holds  as  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  sacred,  without  express- 
ing such  dissatis&cdon  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  gentleman 
of  tolerable  good  breeding  from  repeating  the  insult,  or  at  leastf 
that  he  would  endeavour  to  retort  the  ridicule,  if  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  the  weakness  of  his  cause.  Till  within  these  thirty  years, 
the  wit  was  generally  on  the  side  of  religion.  I  do  not  remember 
any  man  of  the  least  pretensions  to  genius  in  Britain,  who  ever 
thought  of  subverting  every  principle  of  natural  religion  till  of  late. 
Aiid  if  the  present  spirit  is  not  very  speedily  checked,  I  am  confi- 
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dent  it  will  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  that  corruption  of  heart  and 
principles  which  makes  such  an  alarming  progress.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  safi  after  this,  that  it  will  as  certainly  and  speedily  sup- 
press all  great  efforts  of  genius  and  imagination.  You  are  the  best 
man  I  know  to  chastise  these  people  as  they  deserve.  You  have 
more  philosophy  and  more  wit  than  will  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose, though  you  can  never  employ  any  of  them  in  so  good  a 
cause." 


On  the  28th  June,  1767,  Dr  Beattie  was  married  at  Aberdeen, 
to  Miss  Mary  Dun,  the  only  daughter  of  Dr  James  Dun,  rector  of 
the  grammar  school  there.  From  the  period  of  his  establishment 
at  Aberdeen,  he  had  natiy^Iy  been  much  connected  in  social  inter- 
course with  Dr  Dun's  family.  His  daughter  was  a  few  years 
younger  than  Dr  Beattie ;  she  was  tolerably  handsome,  and  lively 
in  conversation,  sung  a  little,  and  accompanied  her  voice  with  the 
harpsichord.  As  these  were  accomplishments  exactly  suited  to 
the  taste  of  Dr  Beattie,  whose  hecfft-was  ftdl  of  sensibiitty,  no  wdn- 
der,  that  what  was  at  first  the  ordinary  interchange  of  civility,  grew 
into  a  strong  and  mutual  attachment.  When,  therefore,  Dr 
Beattie  found  himself  in  a  situation  in  which  he  had  the  reasonable 
prospect  of  being  able  tb  maintain  a  wife  ahd  &mily,  he  naturally 
wished,  like  every  virtuous  man,  to  marry ;  and  he  thought  himself 
more  than  commonly  fortunate,  in  having  met,  in  Miss  Dun,  with 
a  mate  so  exactly  suited  to  his  taste,  with  whom  he  hoped  for  that 
measure  of  happiness,  which  the  married  state,  when  wisely  en- 
gaged in,  is,  of  all  other  states,  the  best  calculated  to  insure. 

This  connexion,  however,  from  which  he  augured  such  lasting 
felicity,  unfortunately  proved  to  him  the  source  of  the  deepest  sor- 
row; Mrs  Beat^,  having  inherited  from  her  mother  that  most 
dreadful  of  all  human  evils,  a  distempered  mind,  which,  although 
it  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  break  out  into  open  insanity,  yet, 
in  a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  showed  itself  in  caprices  that 
embittered  every  hour  of  his  life,  till,  at  last,  it  unquestionably  con- 
tributed to  bring  him  to  his  grave. 


The  following  letter  is  curious,  as  it  gives  us  his  sentiments  of 
some  of  {lousseau's  works  at  a  very  early  period. 
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Of  that  celebrated  philosopher,  and  hia  writings,  Dr  Seattle 
has  since  given  an  elaborate  and  masterly  character  in  a  long  note 
in  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,''  Part  III.  ch.  ii.  p.  291.  4to  edit. 


LETTER  XX. 

DR  BBATTIE  TO  THE  RST.  MR  JAMSS  WILLIAMSON.* 

Aberdeen,  22d  October,  1767. 

^  I  HAVE  been  studyin^;  Rousseau's  miscellanies  of  late.  His 
^  Epistle  to  D'Alembert,"  on  theatrical  exhibitions,  I  think  ex- 
cellent, and  perfectly  decistve.    His  discourse  on  the  effecu  of  the 
sciences  b  spirited  to  a  high  degree,  and  contains  much  matter  of 
melancholy  meditation.    I  am  not  so  mucli  of  his  mind  iu  regard 
to  the  origin  of  inequality  among  mankind,  though  I  think  the 
piece  on  this  subject  has  been  much  misunderstood  by  critics,  and 
misrepresented  by  wits.    Even  by  his  own  confession,  it  is  ratlier 
a  jeu  d'esprit  than  a  philosophical  inquiry ;  for  he  owns  that  tlie  na- 
tural state,  such  as  he  represents  it,  did  probably  never  take  place, 
and  probably  never  will ;  and  if  it  had  taken  place,  he  seems  to 
think  it  impossible  that  mankind  should  ever  have  emerged  from 
it  without  some  very  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture.    Farther,  he  says,  that  this  natural  state  is  not  the  most  ad- 
Yants^;eou8  for  man ;  for  that  the  most  delightful  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind  could  not  exert  themselves  till  man  had  relinquished 
bis  brutal  and  solitary  nature,  and  become  a  domestic  animal.    At 
this  period,  and  previous  to  the  establishment  of  property,  he  places 
the  age  most  favourable  to  human  happiness;  which  is  just  what 
the  poets  have  done  before  him,  in  their  description  of  the  golden 
age.     So  that  his  system  is  not  that  preposterous  thing  it  has  been 
represented.    Yet  he  says  many  things  in  this  treatise  to  which  I 
cannot  agree.     His  solitary  and  savage  man  is  too  much  of  a 

• 

*  Mr  WlUiaroton  had  been  bis  pupil,  and  had  gained  his  friendship. 
That  gentleman  went  afterwards  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  fellow  of 
Hertford  College,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill  in  mathematics. 
He  published  a  <*  Commentary  on  £uclid's  Elements,"  also  an  '*  Argument 
in  favour  of  Christianity,"  and  now  holds  the  living  of  Flumtree,  near 
Nottingham, 
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misrepresentations  of  matters  of  fiict)  unacquainted  with  the  human 
hearty  ignorant  even  of  their  own  principles,  the  dupes  of  verbal 
ambiguities,  and  the  votaries  of  frivolous,  though  dangerous  phi- 
losophy, I  shall  do  some  little  service  to  the  cause  of  truth ;  and 
all  this  I  will  tt&dertake  to  prove  in  many  instances  of  high  im- 
portance. 

^  Yott  Imve  no  doubt  seen  Dr  Blacklock's  new  book.*  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  my  name  prefixed  to  the  dedication,  as 
he  never  had  given  me  the  least  intimation  of  such  a  design.  His 
friendship  does  me  great  honour.  I  should  be  sorry,  if,  in  this 
instance,  it  has  got  the  better  of  his  prudence ;  and  I  have  some 
reason  to  fear,  that  my  name  will  be  no  recommendation  to  th6 
work,  at  least  in  this  place,  where,  however,  the  book  is  very  well 
spoken  of,  by  some  who  have  read  it.  I  should  like  to  know  how 
it  takes  at  Edinburgh. 

LETTER  XXIIL 

nn  BEATTIE  TO  ROBERT  ARBUTHNOT,  ESQ. 

Aberdeen»^th  Febroaryj  ir68. 

"  I  INTENDED  long  ago  to  write  to  you ;  but  several 
pieces  of  business,  some  of  them  unexpected,  have,  from  time  to 
time,  prevented  me.  The  writing  out  a  copy  of  Mr  Gray's  poems 
for  the  p'ress  has  employed  me  the  last  fortnight.  They  are  to  be 
printed  at  Glasgow  by  Foulis,  with  the  author's  own  permission, 
which  I  solicited  and  obtained :  and  he  sent  me  four  folio  pages 
of  notes  and  additions  to  be  inserted  in  the  new  edition.  The  notes 
are  chiefly  illustrations  of  the  two  Pindaric  odes,  more  copious  in« 
deed  than  I  should  have  thought  necessary :  but  I  understand  he 
is  not  a  little  chagrined  at  the  complaints  which  have  been  made 
of  their  obscurity ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  he  wrote  these  notes  out 
of  spite.  **  The  long  Story"  is  left  out  in  this  edition,  at  which  I 
am  not  well  pleased :  for,  though  it  has  neither  head  nor  tail,  be- 
^nning  nor  end,  it  abounds  in  humorous  description,  and  the 
versification  is  exquisitely  fine.    Three  new  poems  (never  before 

*  "  Parade  818,  or  CoDSolationf  .** 
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printed)  are  inserted:  two  of  which  are  imitadona  from  the  Nor- 
wegian, and  one  is  an  imitation  from  the  Welch.  He  yersified 
them  (he  says)  ^  because  there  is  a  wild  spirit  in  them  which 
^  struck  him."  From  the  first  of  the  Norwegian  pieces  he  has 
taken  the  hint  of  the  webj  in  the  ode  on  the  Welch  bards;  but  the 
imitation  far  exceeds  the  original.  The  original  in  his  version  be* 
gins  in  this  manner: 

^  Now  the  ttorm  begins  to  loweri 

«<  Haste,  the  loom  of  hell  prepare : 
*'  Iron  ileet  of  arrowy  shower 

«  Hurtles  in  the  darken'd  dlr. 
*'  See  the  grisly  texture  growt 

*'  *Tis  of  human  entrails  made  i 
"  And  the  wdghts  that  pUy  below» 

**  Each  a  gasping  wamor's  head. 
**  Shafts,  for  shuttles,  dipt  in  gore, 

**  Shoot  the  trembling  cords  along  j 
^  Sword,  that  once  a  monarch  bore, 

*'  Keep  the  tissue  dose  and  strong.** 

^  The  second  Norweg^  piece^  is  a  dialogue  between  Odin  and 
a  prophetess  in  her  graye^  whom,  by  incantation^  he  makes  to 
speak.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  it  is  the  following 
description  of  a  dog,  which  far  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen. 

"  Him  the  dog  of  darkness  spied* 
''  His  shaggy  throat  he  opened  wide* 
**  While  from  his  jaws,  with  carnage 'fill*d* 
**  Foam  and  human  gore  distill'd. 
'*  Hoarse  he  bays  with  hideous  din, 
**  Eyes  that  glow,  and  fangs  that  grin ; 
"  And  long  pursues,  with  fruitless  yell, 
<«  The  father  of  the  powerful  spell." 

^  I  give  you  these  passages,  partly  to  satisfy,  and  partly  to 
raise,  your  curiosity.  I  expect  the  book  will  be  out  in  a  few  weeksi 
if  Foulis  be  diligent,  which  it  is  his  interest  to  be,  as  there  is  ano- 
ther edition  of  the  same  just  now  printing  by  Dodsley .  I  gave  him 
nodce  of  this,  by  Mr  Gray's  desire,  two  months  ago ;  but  it  did  not 
in  the  least  abate  his  seal  for  the  undertaking.'* 
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The  following  note  to  his  friend  Mr  Tytler,  accompanying  the 
beautiful  little  poem  "  The  Hermit,"  has  no  date,  but  was  probably 
•mitten  in  the  year  1767,  at  the  time  he  was  in  Edinburgh.  The 
poem  itself  was  written  in  the  year  1766,  as  he  mentions  it  in  his 
letter  to  me,  fllth  January  1767,  as  a  late  production  of  his  muse^ 
and  the  occasion  of  it.  It  was  a  very  flattering  compliment  to  Mr 
Tytler,  who  had  composed  the  tune  of  "  Pentland  Hills,"  which 
the  words  were  to  accompany,  in  imitation  of  our  ancient  Scottish 
melodies,  of  which  he  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  For  some  ac- 
coimt  of  Mr  Tytler,  whom  I  had  the  happiness  to  rank  among  the 
number  of  my  intimate  and  most  respected  friends,  see  the  Appen- 
dix, [O.] 


LETTER  XXIV. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  WILLIAM  TYTLEB,  ES<1.  OF  WOODHOUSELEE. 

Edinburgh,  Thursday,  Noon. 

"  THE  above  is  a  copy  of  the  verses  I  wrote  for  your  tune  of 
^  Pentland  Hills."  The  sentiments,  I  fear,  are  not  such  as  become 
a  song ;  but  the  measure  corresponds  well  enough  with  the  music. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  know  your  sentiments  of  this  performance.'* 


The  following  letter  to  his  sister  strongly  marks  the  strength 
of  Dr  Beattie's  filial  affection. 


LETTER  XXV. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  MRS  VALENTINE. 

Aberdeen,  37th  March,  1768. 

^  FOR  some  weeks  past,  I  have  been  wishing  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  write  to  you  my  opinion  concerning  the  way  in  which 
eur  mother's  affairs  are  to  be  settled.    The  death  of  our  two  sis- 
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ters  *  has  produced  a  great  alteration  in  her  circumstances)  and 
will,  I  am  afraid,  serve  to  render  the  remainder  of  her  life  more 
melancholy  than  could  be  wished.  We  ottghty  however^  to  endea- 
vour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  prevent  this,  and  to  settle  her  in  as 
comfortable  a  situation  as  we  can. 

*^  Of  the  state  of  her  affairs,  as  they  are  at  present,  and  as  they 
have  been  for  three  or  four  years  past,  I  am  almost  wholly  igno- 
rant ;  and  out  of  tenderness  to  my  sister,  I  did  not  care  to  make  too 
particular  an  enquiry.  But  matters  are  now  come  to  that  pass, 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  doing  something.  I  have  written  to 
my  mother  and  brother  to  this  purpose:  but  every  thing  I  now 
write  is  but  guess-work;  for  I  have  got  no  particular  account  either 
of  my  mother's  circumstances,  or  of  what  she  would  wish  to  have 
done ;  and  this  is  the  reason  I  did  not  write  to  you  sooner.  I  wrote 
to  my  brother,  desiring  some  information  on  this  head.  My  mo-- 
ther's  inclinations  ought  to  be  consulted  in  the  first  place.  What- 
ever way  of  life  is  most  agreeable  to  her,  shall  be  so  to  me.  But 
tUl  I  know  her  inclinations,  I  can  say  no|1iing.  On  my  part,  no- 
thing shall  be  wanting  to  render  her  old  age  as  comfortable  as  po!»« 
sible." 

0 

LETTER  XXVI. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  DR  BLACKLOCK, 

Aberdeen,  Ist  July,  1768. 

^  I  HAVE  at  last  found  an  opportunity  of  sending  you  the 
Scottish  poems  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter.f  The  dia- 
lect is  so  licentious  (I  mean  it  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  south 
country,  which  is  acknowledged  the  standard  of  broad  Scotch),  that 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  it  in  many  places. 
However,  if  you  can  overlook  this  inconvenience ;  together  with 
the  tediousness  of  some  passages,  and  the  absurdity  of  others,  I 

*  Who  had  tived  with  her. 

t  The  **  Fortunate  Shepherdess/*  and  other  poems  in  the  broad  Scots 
dialect,  published  at  Aberdeen,  in  1768,  by  Alexander  Ross  of  Locblce, 
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doubt  not  but  you  will  receive  some  amusement  from  the  perusal. 
The  author  excels  most  in  describing  the  solitary  scenes  of  a 
mountainous  country^  and  the  manners  and  conversation  of  the 
lowest  sort  of  our  people.  Whenever  he  attempts  to  step  out  of 
this  sphere,  he  becomes  absurd.  This  sphere  is  indeed  the  only 
one  of  which  he  has  had  any  experience.  He  has  been  for  these 
£>rty  years  a  schoolmaster  in  one  of  the  most  sequestered  parishes 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  where  he  had  no  access  either  to 
company  or  books  that  could  improve  him.  His  circumstances  and 
employment  confine  him  at  home  the  whole  year  long ;  so  that  his 
compositions,  with  all  their  imperfections,  are  really  sorpiising.  My 
personal  acquaintance  with  him  began  only  two  years  ago,  when 
he  had  occasion  to  come  to  this  town,  on  some  urgent  business* 
He  is  a  good-humoured,  sodai,  happy  old  man ;  modest  without 
clownishness,  and  lively  without  petulance.  He  put  into  my  hands 
a  great  number  of  manuscripts  in  verse,  chiefly  on  religious  sub* 
jects:  I  believe  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  himself  is  not  a  more  vo» 
luminous  author.  The  poems  now  published  seemed  to  me  the 
bes^  of  the  whole  collection:  indeed  many  of  the  others  would 
hardly  bear  a  readmg.  He  told  me  he  had  never  written  a  single 
line  with  a  view  to  publication ;  but  only  to  amuse  a  solitary  hour. 
Some  gentlemen  in  this  country  set  on  foot  a  subscription  for  his 
Scottish  poems,  in  consequence  of  which  they  were'  printed,  and 
he  will  clear  by  the  publicadon  about  twenty  pounds,  a  sum  far  ex- 
ceeding liis  most  sanguine  expecutions;  for  I  believe  he  would 
thankfully  have  sold  his  whole  works  for  five.  In  order  to  excite 
some  curiosity  about  his  work,  I  wrote  some  verses  in  the  dialect 
of  this  country,  which,  together  with  an  introductory  letter  in 
English  prose,  were  published  in  the  Aberdeen  Journal ;  *  and  the 
bookseller  tells  me,  he  has  sdd  about  thirty  copies  since  they  ap- 
peared. I  have  sent  you  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  verses,  with  a  glos- 
sary of  the  hardest  words.  Having  nf  ver  before  attempted  to  write 
any  thing  in  tliis  way,  I  thought  I  could  not  have  done  it,  and  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  find  it  so  easy.  However,  I  fear  I  ha^-e  ex- 
hausted my  whole  stock  of  Scottish  words  in  these  few  lines ;  for  I 
endeavoured  to  make  the  style  as  broad  as  possible,  that  it  might 
be  the  better  adapted  to  the  taste  of  those  whose  curiosity  I  wished 

•  Vide  Appendix,  [P.] 
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to  raise.  You  will  obaerre,  that  Mr  Ross  is  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  his  chcMce  of  proper  names.  One  of  his  heroes  is  called  by  a 
woman's  name,  Rosalind.  The  injurious  mountaineers  he  called 
SevitiafUy  with  a  view  no  doubt  to  express  their  cruelty ;  but  the 
printer,  not  understanding  Latin,  has  changed  it  into  &iw&mms. 
The  whole  is  incorrectly  printed. 

^  The  following  epigram  has  some  merit.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Voltaire  ;  but  this  I  doubt.  I  have  subjoined  a 
translation,  of  which  I  only  wrote  the  first  five  lines.  The  three 
last  are  by  Mr  Charles  Boyd,  Lord  ErroU's  brother. 

£/dtafihe  wr  le  Rci  de  Pru—e. 

**  Ce  mortel  profsna  toos  ks  ttlens  ^vers,  ' 

*'  U  chwma  lea  humains  qui  furent  les  victimesy 
**  Bsrbare  en  iction,  et  philofophe  en  vert, 
"  II  chanta  let  vertus,  et  commit  toos  les  crimes. 
**  Hai  du  Dieu  d' Amour»  cher  au  Dieu  de  Combats^ 
**  II  bagna  dans  le  sang  I'Europe  et  U  patrie^ 
**  Cent  milLe  hommes  par  lui  re9ureat  le  trepss» 
'*  £t  pas  tm  n'en  le^ut  la  vie.** 


4* 


''  Me  every  human  talent  misemployed, 

**  And  men  at  once  delighted  and  destroyed ; 

Savage  in  action,  but  a  sage  in  rhyme,  /' 

Each  yirtue  sung,  and  practised  every  crime  i 
'*  The  scorn  of  Venui,  but  of  Mars  the  pride, 

**  He  filled  his  country  and  the  world  with  strife, 
**  Thousands  for  him  in  honour's  bed  have  died, 

"  Bat  from  his  own  not  one  e'er  sprung  to  life." 


/ 


LETTER  XXVIL 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  8I&  WILLIAM  f OABSS. 

Aberdeen)  IBth  September^  1768w 

"  YOU  mention  the  new  edition  of  Mr  Gray's  poems.  It 
came  out  some  months  ago ;  and  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant pieces  of  printing  that  the  Glasgow  press,  or  any  other  pres^ 
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has  ever  produced.  It  does  honour  to  every  person  concerned  in 
it ;  to  Mr  Foulis  the  printer,  and  even  to  me  the  publisher,  as  well 
as  to  the  author.  The  additional  pieces,  though  not  of  so  much 
consequence  as  his  other  poems,  have  every  kind  of  merit  of  which 
they  are  susceptible ;  strength,  elegance,  and  perspicuity  of  style, 
and  exquisite  harmony  of  numbers*  But  you  have  certainly  seen 
them,  and  therefore  I  need  not  say  more  about  them." 


LETTER  XXVIIL 

BR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  CHARLES  BOTS.* 

"  I  PROMISED  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the  "  Henriade;'* 
but  I  must  premise,  that  I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  not  impli- 
citly adopted  the  notions  of  the  French  critics  with  regard  to  this 
poem.  I  hear  it  b  accounted  by  them  the  greatest  poem,  that  ever 
human  wit  produced  in  any  age  or  nation.  For  my  part,  I  judge 
of  it  without  prejudice  either  for  or  against  it,  and  as  I  would  judge 
of  Tasso's  "  Gerusalemme,"  or  any  other  work,  in  whose  fiite  I 
hare  no  national  concern. 

^'  Among  the  beauties  of  this  work  I  would  reckon  its  stylcy 
which,  though  raised  above  prose  as  much  as  the  genius  of  the 
language  will  permit,  is  yet  elegant  and  simple,  though  sometimes, 
to  one  accustomed  to  English  poetry,  it  may  have  the  appearance 
of  being  too  prosaic.  .  ^  Ou  pliltot  en  effet  Valois  ne  regnait  plus*' 
^-"  Henri  s^ait  prdfiter  de  ce  grand  advantage"-^^^  C'est  un  usage 
'^  antique  et  sacre  parminous"— -<^  De  Paris  a  I'instant  il  fidt  ouMir 
'^  la  porte" — and  many  others,  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  flattest  prose  but  the  ineasure  and  rhyme.  But  I  do  not 
insist  on  this  as  a  fault ;  for  the  same  objection  might  be  made  to 
the  finest  poems  in  the  world ;  and  I  know  not  whether  a  flamess 
of  this  kind  may  not  sometimes  have  a  good  effect,  and  heighten, 
as  it  were,  the  relief  of  the  more  distinguished  parts.     The  y^rai" 

*  This  letter  has  no  date,  but  was  probably  written  in  Uie  year  1767, 
as  he  speaks  of  the  tMOislation  of  Tasso  as  beings  recently  finished.  See 
letter  XV. 
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ficatbn  of  the  <^  Henrifule*' U  agreeal^,  and  often  mon  hana 
than  one  could  expect,  who  has  not  a  greater  niceness  of  ear  in 
regard  to  the  French  numbers  than  I  can  pretend  to  have.  I  know 
not  whence  it  happens,  that  I,  who  am  rery  sensible  of  the  Greek,^ 
Latin,  and  Italian  harmony,  can  nerer  bring  myself  to  relish  that 
of  the  French,  although  I  understand  the  French  language,  as  well 
as  any  of  the  others.  Is  it  true,  as  Rousseau  asserts,  that  this  lan- 
guage^  on  account  of  the  incessant  monotony  of  the  pronundationf 
is  incapable  of  harmony  ?  I  should  like  to  have  your  sentiments  on 
this  subject. 

"  The  thoughts  or  reflections  in  this  poem  are  not  too  much 
crowded,  nor  affectedly  introduced ;  they  are,  in  general,  proper  and 
nervous,  frequently  uncommons.  The  author  evidently  appears  to 
be  a  man  of  wit,  yet  he  does  not  seem  to  take  any  pains  to  appear 
so.  The  iable  is  distinct,  perspicuous,  and  intelligible ;  the  charac- 
ter of  Henry  historically  just;  and  the  description  of  particular  ob- 
jects apposite,  and  sometimes  picturesque, 

^  But  hb  descriptions  are  often  of  too  general  a  nature,  and 
want  that  minuteness  which  is  necessary  to  interest  a  reader.  They 
are  rather  historical  than  poetical  description.  This  is  no  verbal 
distincticm;  there  is  real  gpround  for  it.  An  historian  may  describe 
from  hearsay ;  a  poet  must  describe  from  seeing  and  experience ; 
and  this  he  is  enabled  to  do  by  making  use  of  the  eye  of  imagina- 
tion. What  makes  a  description  natural?  It  is  such  a  selection  of 
particular  qualities  as  we  think  that  we  ourselves  would  have  made, 
if  we  had  been  spectators  of  the  object.  What  makes  a  description 
picturesque  ?  It  is  a  selection,  not  of  every  circumstance  or  quali- 
ty, but  of  those  which  most  powerfully  attract  the  notice  and  influ- 
ence the  afiections  and  imagination  of  the  spectator.  In  a  word,  a 
poet  must,  either  in  vision  or  reality,  be  a  spectator  of  the  objects 
he  undertakes  to  describe :  an  historian  (being  confined  to  truth)  is 
generally  supposed  to  describe  from  hearsay ;  or,  if  he  describe  what 
he  has  seen,  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  insert  one  circumstance,  and  omit 
another,  magnify  this,  and  diminish  that,  bring  one  forward,  and 
throw  the  '>ther  into  the  back  ground ;  he  must  give  a  detail  of  all 
The  circumstances,  as  &r  as  he  knows  them,  otherwise  he  is  not  a 
fidthful  historian.  Now,  I  think,  through  the  whole  of  this  poem, 
Voltaire  shows  himself  more  of  a  historian  than  a  poet ;  we  under- 
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stand  well  enough  what  he  says,  but  his  representations,  for  the 
most  part)  are  neither  picturesque  nor  affecting. 

*^  To  one  who  has  read  the  second  book  of  Virgil,  V<^taire't 
masaacre  <^St  Barikoiomew  will  appear  very  trifling.  It  is  unin* 
teresting  and  void  of  incident;  the  horrors  of  it  arise  only  upon 
reflection ;  the  imagination  is  not  terrified,  though  the  moral  sense 
!  disapproves.  The  parting  of  Henry  and  Mad.  D'Estrees  is  ano- 
ther passage  that  cfisappointed  me ;  it  is  expressed  in  a  few  gene- 
ral terms,  duit  produce  no  effitx^t.  The  parting  of  Dido  and  ifineas, 
of  Armida  and  Rinaldo,  are  incomparably  fine,  and  do  as  far  ex*- 
ceed  that  of  Henry  and  his  paramour,  as  the  thunder  of  heaven 
transcends  the  mustard-bowl  of  the  playhouse. 

^  There  is  hardly  an  attempt  at  character  in  the  poem.  That 
of  Henry  is  purely  historical ;  and,  though  well  enough  supported 
on  the  whde,  is  not  placed  in  those  difficult  and  trying  circum* 
atances,  which  draw  forth  into  action  the  minuter  springs  of  the 
soul.  Before  I  get  to  the  end  of  the  Iliad,  I  am  as  much  acquaint- 
ed with  Homer's  heroes  as  if  I  had  been  personally  known  to  them 
all  for  many  years  ;  but  of  V<^taire's  hero  I  have  only  a  confus> 
ed  notion.  I  know  him  to  be  brave  and  amorous,  a  lover  of  his 
country,  and  affectionate  to  his  friends ;  and  this  is  all  I  know 
of  him,  and  I  could  have  learned  as  much  from  a  common  news- 
paper. 

<<  I  acknowledge  Voltaire's  (Me  to  be  perspicuous,  but  I  think 
it  uninteresting,  especially  towards  the  end.  We  foresee  the 
event,  but  our  expectations  are  not  raised  by  it.  The  catastrophe 
is  not  brought  about  by  any  striking  incident,  but  by  a  series  of  in- 
cidents that  have  little  or  nothing  in  them  to  engage  or  surprise  the 
reader.  Hairy'a  conversion  is  a  very  poor  piece  of  work.  Truth 
descends  firom  heaven  to  the  king^s  tent*  with  a  veil  over  her,  which 
she  removes  by  little  and  little,  till  at  lengtli  her  whole  person  ap- 
pears in  a  glorious,  but  undaxzling  lustre.  This  may  be  good  phi- 
losophy, but  it  is  very  indifferent  poetry.  It  affects  not  the  imagi- 
nation, nor  reconcika  the  reader  to  the  event.  Henry  is  converted, 
but  we  know  not  how  or  why.  The  catastrophe  of  D^ai  Quixotte 
is  similar  to  this.  Both  Cervantes  and  Voltaire  seem  to  have  been 
in  a  haste  to  c^^ude  ;  and  this  is  all  the  apology  I  can  offer  for 
them. 
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^  I  menti^MEi  not  Voltaire'»  confusion  of  fsftmloiit  and  real  per- 
sonages in  his  machinery ;  this  has  been  remarked  by  others. 
But  I  cannot  help  observing,  that  his  bwocation  to  the  historic 
muse  is  extremely  injudicious.    It  warns  the  reader  to  expect  no- 
thing but  truth,  and  consequently  every  appearance  of  fiction  in  ^ 
the  sequel  must  produce  a  bad  effectv  and  bear  the  marl^  of  impro- 
bability i  whicii  it  would  not  have  borne  if  our  author  had  been  con* 
lent  to  follow  the  example  of  his  predecessors.     Virgil  pretends 
no  better  authority  than  tradition)  Sitmihi  fat  audita  loqid^  and 
Homer  throws  himself  entirely  upon  his  muse,  and  is  satisfied  in 
being  tlie  instrument  through  which  she  speaks.     The  dream  in 
the  seventh  canto  (which  the  French  critics  think  superior  in  merit 
to  the  whole  Iliad)  disappointed  me  much,  though,  in  some  few 
passages,  it  is  not  amiss.     But  heaven  is  not  the  element  of  poets. 
St  Louis's  prayer,  in  the  last  canto,  is  an  odd  one.      He  treats  his 
Maker  very  cavalierly,  and  almost  threatens  him.     I  observed  in 
the  ^  Henriade"  some  mixed  and  improper  metaphors,  but  did 
not  mark  them.     One,  however,  occurs— ^^  L'Etemel  a  ses  voeux 
*^  se  laissa  /lenetrer"    On  the  whole,  I  am  very  much  of  Denina's 
mind  with  regard  to  this  poem.— ^^  Se  nelf  Entiade  non  si  trovano 
^  molti  passaggi  pieni  di  affetti,  ni  molte  orazioni  forti  e  gagli- 
^  arde,  e  che  esprimano  il  carattere  &  chi  paria,  n^  quella  uberta 
^  d'imagini  e  di  tratti  vivi  e  sorprendepti  d'immaginazione,  come 
^  in  Omero,  Virgilio,  Ariosto,  Tasso  e  Milton,  non  vi  son  neppure 
"^  le  superfiuiti,  n^  le  stravaganze  che  in  alcuni  di  questi  si  notano ; 
^  e  chiccbesaia  pu6  con  gusto,  e  soddisfazione  leggere  TEnriade 
"•  senza  saziarsi ;  vantaggio,  che  I'autore  dee  riconoscere  dalla 
•*  vivacita  e  forza  del  suo  stile,  e  dall*  energia  de*  sUof  versi." 

^^  Reserve  is  the  bane  of  ftiendly  intercourse,  the  screen  of 
error,  and  the  support  of  prejudice.  I  have,  therefore,  spoken  freely 
on  this  occasion,  because  I  would  willingly  embrace  every  oppor^ 
tunity  of  rectifying  my  errors,  and  putting  myself  in  the  way  of 
information.  If  you  approve  of  my  sentiments,  I  shall  believe  them 
right ;  if  not,  i  shall  carefully  review  and  correct  them.  I  flatter 
myself  I  am  of  no  country,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world.  I  have  re- 
ceived much  entertainment  from  the  works  of  Voltaire  ;  but  I  do 
not  admire  him  much  in  his  critical  capacity.  I  know  Mrs  Boyd 
will  support  me  in  this  ;  for  she  understands  and  admires  Shake- 
speare, who  seems  to  be  the  object  of  Voltaire's  envy  in  a  particulai* 
degree. 
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^  The  following  lines  from  Tasso  have  often  been  quoted  as  ap 
instance  of  the  unrivalled  harmony  of  the  Italian  lang;uage. 

<<  ChiAma  gli  ^bitator  dell'  ombre  eteme,"  &c. 

*^  I  quote  these  lines,  that  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
you  a  translation  of  them,  which  I  made  a  few  days  ago.  I  think 
I  am  as  obstreperous  as  my  original,  but  not  so  musical. 

**  Forthwith  to  fammoo  all  the  titbesAf  heU/'*  Sec. 

*^  Here  is  a^iother  morfeou^  written  lately  in  imitation  of  the  Ita- 
lian. I  attempted  this,  because  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  com- 
mon translation  of  it,  which  is  given  by  the  person  who  adapted 
^  Artaxen^^s"  to  thp  English  stage. 

tf  L'onda  dal  mar  divisa 

**  Bagna  la  vaUe,  e  '1  moiite« 

«  AT  a  passag^iera 

**  In  fiume, 

«  Va  prigioniera 

"  In  fbnte ; 

•*  Mormora  aempre,  e  geme, 

'<  Fin  cbe  non  toma  al  mar  : 

**  Al  mar,  dov*  ella  nacque, 

**  Dove  acquistd  gll  umoriy 

**  Dove  da'  lunghi  errori 

Spera  di  riposar.** 

HfytoitqtiQ  Jrtaierte,  Att.  3.  Si,  1,  . 


« 


/  ^  Waters,  from  t|ie  ocean  borne, 

*<  Bathe  the  valley  and  the  hill* 
«  Prison'd  in  the  fountain  mourn, 

"  Warble  down  the  winding  rill; 
"  But,  wherever  doom'd  to  stray, 

"  Still  they  mumur  and  complain, 
**  Still  pursue  their  lingering  way, 

"  Till  they  join  their  native  main . 
''  After  many  a  year  of  woe, 

"  Many  a  long,  long  wandering  past, 
»«  Where,  at  first,  they  leam'd  to  flow. 
There  they  hope  to  rest  at  last. 


«< 


*  Both  the  ccigtnal  and  the  tnoslatton  of  this  stanaa  will  be  found  at 
p.  68, 69. 
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^  I  confined  myself  to  the  measure  of  the  old  transIatioii»  be« 
ouise  I  wanted  that  my  worda  should  agree  with  the  musky  whichf 
in  tb^  song>  is  very  gpod,  . 


^  The  foUoiria^  letter  gi^s  a  very  intereadng  account  of  Dr 
Beattie'a  motives  for  writing  and  publishing  his  ^  Essay  on 
«  Tnrth." 

LETTER  XXIX- 

PA  BBATTIB  TO  DE  BLACStiOOK. 

Aberdeen,  9<h  January,  lf69. 

.^  ^^  IT  waa  very  kiud  in  you  to  read  over  my  *^  Essay  on  the 
"  Immutability  of  Moral  Sentiment^"  with  so  much  attandon.  I 
wish  it  deserved  «iy  part  of  the  high  encomium  you  have  bestow* 
edon  it.  I  flatter  n^self  it  will  reoeive  considerable  improve* 
sments  from  a  seeopd  transcribing^  which  I  intend  to  begin  as  soon 
as  I  can.  Some  parts  of  it  will  be  enlarged,  and  others  (perhaps) 
shortened  :  the  examples  from  history,  and  authorities  fixun  an- 
cient authors,  will  be  more  numerous  ;  it  will  be  regularly  chatri- 
buted  into  chaptera  and  sectitms,  and  the  language  will  be  corrected 
throughout.  The  first  part,  which  treats  of  the  permanency  of 
truth  in  general,  is  now  in  gjreat  forwardness ;  ninety  pages  in 
quarto  are  finished,  and  materiala  provided  for  as  many  more. 
The  design  of  the  whole  you  will  guess  from  the  part  you  have 
seen.  It  is  to  overthrow  scepticism,  and  establish  conviction  in 
Its  place  ;  a  conviction  not  in  the  least  favourable  to  bigotry  or  pre* 
judice,  tar  less  to  a  persecuting  spirit ;  but  such  a  conviction  aa 
produces  firmness  of  mind,  and  stability  of  principle,  in  a  consists 
ence  with  moderation,  candour,  and  liberal  inquiry.  If  I  understand 
my  own  design,  it  is  certainly  this ;  whether  I  shall  accomplish 
this  design  or  not,  the  event  only  will  determine.  Meantime  I  go 
on  with  cheerfulness  in  this  intricate  and  fatiguing  study,  because 
I  would  £un  hope  that  it  may  do  some  good ;  harm  I  tlunk  it  can- 
not possibly  do  any. 

M 
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*' Perhaps  you  are  anxious  to  know  what  first  induced  me  to 
write  on  this  subject ;  I  will  tell  you  as  briefly  as  I  can.  In  my 
younger  days  I  read  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  and  I  found 
myself  best  amused  with  the  classics,  and  what  we  call  the  belU9 
lettrea.  Metaphysics  I  disliked ;  mathematics  pleased  me  better; 
but  I  found  my  mind  neither  improved  nor  gratified  by  that  study. 
When  Providence  allotted  me  my  present  station,  it  becan^e  incu^n- 
bent  on  me  to  read  what  had  been  written  on  the  subject  T>f  morals 
and  human  nature :  the  works  of  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume, 
were  celebrated  as  masteqneces  in  this  way ;  to  them,  therefore,  I 
had  recourse.  But  as  I  began  to  study  them  with  great  prejudices 
in  their  favour,  you  will  readily  conceive  how  strangely  I  was^sur- 
prised  to  find  them^  as  I  thought,  replete  with  absurdities :  I  pon- 
dered these  absucdities ;  I  weighed  the  arguments,  with  which  I 
was  flometin^s  not  a  little  confounded ;  and  the  result  was,  that  I 
began  at  last  to  suspect  my  own  understanding,  and  to  think  that 
1  had  not  capacity  for  such  a  study.  JFor  1  could  not  conceive  it 
possible  that  the  absurdities  of  these  authors  were  so  great  as  they 
seemed  to  me  to  be ;  otherwise,  thought  I,  the  world  would'  never 
admire  them  so  much.  About  this  time  some  (excellent  antiscep- 
tical  works  made  their  appearance,  particularly  Reld's  « Inquiry 
^  into  the  Human  Mind."  Then  it  was  that  I  bc^g^  to  have  a  Uttlc 
more  confidence  in  my  own  judgment,  when  I  fouad  it  confirmed 
by  those  of  whose  abilides  I  did  not  entertain  the  lea^t  distrust.  I 
reviewed  my  authors  again,  with  a  very  different  temper  of  mind. 
A  very  little  truth  will  sometimes  enlighten  a  vast  extent  of  sci- 
ence. I  found  that  the  sceptical  philosophy  was  not  what  the 
world  imagined  it  to  be,  nor  what  I,  following  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  had  hitherto  imagined  it  to  be,  but  a  frivolous,  though  dan- 
gerous, system  of  verbal  subtilty,  which  it  required  neither  genius, 
nor  learning,  nor  taste,  nor  knowledge  of  mankind,  to  be  able  to 
put  together ;  but  only  a  captious  temper,  an  irreligious  spirit,  a 
moderate  command  of  words,  and  an  extraordinary  degree  of  vanity 
and  prestimption.  You  will  easily  perceive  thatr  I  ,am  speaking  of 
this  phik)SOphy  only  in  its  most  extravagant  state,  that  is,  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  works  of  Mr  Hume.  The  more  I  study  it,  the  more 
am  I  confirmed  in  this  opinion.  But  while  I  applauded  and  ad- 
mired the  sagacity  of  those  who  had  led  me  into,  or  at  least  encou- 
raged me  to  proceed  in,  this  train  of  thinking,  I  was  not  altogether 
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satisfied  with  them  in  anotlier  respect.  I  ooald  not  approre  that 
extraordinary  adulation  which  some  of  them  paid  to  their  arch- 
adversary.  I  could  not  conceive  the  propriety  of  paying  compli- 
ments to  a  man's  hearty  at  the  very  time  one  b  pi*oving  that  his  aim 
b  to  subvert  the  principles  of  truths  virtucy  and  religion ;  nor  to 
hb  understandtTigi  when  we  are  charging  him  with  publishing  the 
grossest  and  most  contemptible  nonsense.  I  thought  I  then  fore- 
saW)  what  I  have  since  found  to  happen^  that  thb  controversy 
would  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  trial  of  skill  between  two  logi- 
cians) than  as  a  disquisitioQ  in  which  the  beat  interests  of  mankind 
were  concerned ;  and  that  the  worldf  especially  the  fitshionable 
part  of  it)  Would  still  be  disposed  to  pay  the  greatest  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  him  whoy  even  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  an* 
tagonbtS)  was  confessed  to  be  the  best  philosopher  and  the  soundest 
reasoner.  All  thb  has  happened^  and  more.  Some,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  have  said,  that  Mr  Hume  and  his  adversaries  did 
really  act  in  concert,  in  order  mutually  to  promote  the  sale  of  one 
another's  works ;  as  a  proof  of  which  they  mention  not  only  the 
extravagant  compliments  that  pass  between  them,  but  also  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Dr  R.*  and  Dr  C.f  sending  their  manuscripts  to  be 
perused  aod  corrected  by  Mr  Hume  before  they  gave  them  to  the 
press.  I,  who  know  both  the  men,  am  very  sensible  of  the  gross 
fidsehood  of  these  reports.  As  to  the  afiair  of  the  manuscripts,  it 
was,  I  am  convinced,  candour  and  modesty  that  induced  them  to 
it.  But  the  world  knows  no  such  .thing ;  and,  therefore,  may  be 
excused  for  mbtaking  the  meaning  of  actions  that  have  really  an 
equivocal  appearance.  I  know  likewise  that  they  are  sincere,  not 
only  in  the  detestation  they  express  for  Mr  Hume's  irreligious 
tenets,  but  also  in  the  compliments  they  have  paid  to  his  talents ; 
for  they  both  loq)c  upon  him  as  an  extraordinary  genius,  a  poifit  in 
which  I  cannot  ag^e  with  them.  But  while  I  thus  vindicate  them 
from  imputations,  which  the  world  from  its  ignorance  of  circum- 
stances has  laid  to  their  charge,  I  cannot  approve  them  in  every 
thing;  I  wish  they  had  carried  their  researches  a  little  farther,  and 
expressed  themselves  with  a  little  more  firmness  and  spirit.  For 
well  I  know,  that  their  works,  for  want  of  this,  will  never  produce 
tiiat  effect  which  (if  all  mankind  were  cool  metaphysical  reasoners) 

•  Dr  Rcid.  t  ^^  Campbell, 
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snight  be  expected  from  them.    There  k  another  thing  in  which 
my  judgment  differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  gentlemen  just 
mentioned.    They  have  great  metaphysical  abilities;  and  ibey 
love  the  metaphysical  sciences.    I  do  not.    I  am  convinced  that 
this  metaphysical  spirit  is  the  bane  of  true  learning,  true  taste^  and 
true  science ;  that  to  it  we  owe  all  dtts  modem  scepticism  and 
atheism;  that  it  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  human  fiskculties,  and 
t^nds  not  a  little  to  sour  ibc  temper,  to  subveit  good  principles, 
and  to  disqualify  men  for  the  business  of  Ufe.    You  will  now  see 
wherein  my  views  differ  from  those  of  the  other  answerers  of  Mr 
Hume.    I  want  to  show  the  world,  that  the  sceptical  philosophy 
is  contra^ctory  to  itself,  and  destructive  of  genuine  philoso|Ay,  as 
well  as  of  religion  and  virtue ;  that  it  is  in  its  own  nature  so  paltry 
a  thing,  (however  it  may  have  been  celebrated  by  some)  that  to  be 
despised  it  needs  only  to  be  known ;  that  no  degree  of  genius  is 
necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  making  a  figure  in  this  pretended 
science;  but  rather  a  certain  minuteness  and  suspiciousness  of 
mind,  and  want  of  sensibility,  the  very  reverse  of  true  intellectual 
excellence ;  that  metaphysics  cannot  possibly  do  any  good,  but 
may  do,  and  actually  have  done,  much  harm ;  that  sceptical  philo- 
sophers, whatever  they  may  pretend,  are  the  corrupters  of  science, 
the  pests  of  society,  and  the  enemies  of  mankind.    I  want  to  show, 
that  the  same  method  of  reasoning  which  these  people  have 
adopted  in  their  books,  if  transferred  into  common  life,  would  show 
them  to  be  destitute  of  common  sense ;  that  true  philosophers  fol- 
low a  different  method  of  reasoning ;  and  that,  without  following  a 
different  method,  no  truth  can  be  discovered,    I  want  to  lay  l)efbre 
the  public,  in  as  strong  a  light  as  possible,  the  following  dilemma  i 
our  sceptics  either  believe  the  doctrines  they  publish,  or  they  do 
not  believe  them ;  if  they  believe  them,  they  are  fools^^if  not,  they 
are  a  thousand  times  worse,    I  want  also  to  fortify  the  mind  against 
this  sceptical  poison,  and  to  propose  certsun  criteria  of  moral  truth, 
by  which  some  of  the  most  dangerous  sceptical  errors  may  be  de* 
tected  and  guarded  against. 

^^  You  are  sensible,  that,  in  order  to  attain  these  ends,  it  is  ab* 
solutely  necessary  for  me  to  use  great  plainness  of  speech.  My 
l^xpressions  must  not  be  so  tame  us  to  seem  to  imply  either  a  dif* 
fidence  in  my  principles,  or  a  coldness  towards  the  cause  I  have 
undert«^ken  to  defend,    And  Vfhere  is  the  man  who  can  blame  me 
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ftr  speiAJElifg  fiMA  the  heart,  and  therefore  apetking  with  warmth^ 
when  I  appear  in  the  cause  of  truth,  retipon,  virtue,  and  mankind? 
I  am  sure,  my  dear  fiiend  Dr  Bkddock  win  not;  he,  who  has  sel 
before  me  ao  many  examples  of  this  laudable  ardohu*;  he,  whose 
style  I  should  be  proud  to  take  iat  my  model,  if  I  wiere  not  awai% 
of  tte  difficulty,  I  may  say  Hm  insuperable  difficulty,  of  imitating  it 
with  success.  You  need  not  fear,  however^  that  I  expose  myself 
by  an  excess  of  passlon^r  petulance.  I  hope  I.  shall  be  animated^ 
without  losing  my  temper,  and  keen,  without  inju^  to  good  rau^ 
men.  In  a  word,  I  will  be  ste  salt  and  delicate  as  the  subject  and 
Jay  conscience  will  allow.  One  gentlemab,  a  friend  of  youra^*  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  treat  with  much  fre^om.  I  have  heard  of 
his  ^rtues.  I  know  he  has  maAy  Virtues ;  God  forbid  1  shotild 
crer  seek  to  lessen  them,  or  wish  them  to  be  found  insincere ;  I 
hope  they  are  sincere,  and  that  they  will  increaae  in  number  ahd 
merit  every  day.  To  his  virtues  I  shall  dp  justice;  but  I  must 
also  do  justice  to  hia  faults,  at  least  to  those  faults  which  are  public^ 
and  which,  for  the  sake  df  truth  and  of  matikind,  ought  not  to  be 
concealed  or  disguised.  Personal  reflections  will  be  carefhlly 
avoided ;  I  hope  I  am  in  no  danger  of  fhlling  into  them,  for  I  bear 
no  personal  animosity  against  any  man  whatsoever;  sometimes  I 
may  perhaps  be  keen ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  never  depart  from  thl^ 
Christian  and  philosophic  character. 

^  A  scheme  like  this  of  mine  cannot  be  popular,  far  less  can  it 
be  lucrative.  It  will  raise  me  enemies,  it  will  expose  me  to  the 
scrutiny  of  the  most  rigid  criticism,  it  will  make  me  be  coiisidered 
by  many  as  a  sullen  and  illiberal  bigot.  I  trust,  however,  in  Provi- 
dence, and  in  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  that  my  attempts  in  be- 
half of  truth  shall  not  be  altogether  ineffectual,  and  that  my  labor/hs 
Shan  be  attended  with  some  utility  to  my  fellow-creatures;    This, 


*  The  gentleman  here  alluded  to  by  Dr  Beattie,  as  a  friend  of  Dr  Black- 
lock's,  was  Mr  Hume,  who  had  patronised  Dr  Blacklock  at  an  early  period, 
and  done  him  several  acts  of  kindness,  which  Dr  Blacklock  never  failed  to 
acknowledge.  But  all  intercourse  between  Mr  Hifme  and  him  had  ceased 
(through  no  fault  on  the  part  of  Dr  Blacklock)  many  years  before  tlie  period 
here  spoken  of.  In  consequence  of  what  Dr  Beattie  says  here,  of  Mr  Hume's 
being  a  friend  of  Dr  Blacklock's,  I  find  among  Dr  Beattie's  papers  a  long 
letter  to  him  from  Dr  Blacklock,  giving  a  detail  of  tlie  whole  of  the  inter- 
oiorse  between  him  and  Mr  Hume^  from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 
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in  my  estimation,  vill  do  much  more  than  counterbalance  all  the 
inconyeniences  I  have  any  reason  to  apprehend.  I  have  already 
fidlen  on  evil  tongues  (as  Milton  says),  on  account  of  this  intended 
publication.  It  has  been  reported,  that  I  had  written  a  most  scur- 
rilous paper  against  Mr  Hume,  and  was  preparing  to  publish  it, 
when  a  friend  of  mine  interposed,  and,  with  very  great  difficulty, 
prevailed  on  me  to  suppress  it,  because  he  knew  it  would  hurt  or 
ruin  my  character.  Such  is  .the  treatment  I  have  to  expect  from 
one  set  of  people.  I  was  so  provoked  when  I  first  heard  this  ca- 
lumny, that  I  deliberated  whether  I  should  not  throw  my  papers 
into  the  fire,  with  a  Siftcfiutus  vult  decipiy  deciftiatvr:  but  I  rejected 
that  thought ;  for  so  many  persons  have  told  me,  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  publish  these  papers,  that  I  almost  begin  to  think  so  myself. 
Many  have  urged  me  to  publish  them ;  none  ever  dissuaded  me. 
The  gentleman,  named  in  the  report,  read  the  essay,  and  returned 
it  with  the  highest  commendations;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  he 
ever  spoke  a  syllable  about  publishing  or  suppressing  it.  But  I 
have  certainly  tired  you  with  so  long  a  detail,  about  so  trifling  a 
matter  as  my  works.  However,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
something  by  way  of  apology  for  them,  for  I  find  that  your  good 
opinion  is  of  too  much  consequence  to  my  peace,  to  suffer  me  to 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  cultivating  it. 

<<  I  informed  you,  in  the  letter  which  I  sent  by  Mr  John  Ross, 
that  I  was  become  the  father  of  a  son.  Both  his  parents  and  he 
are  much  obliged  to  you  for  interesting  yourself  so  much  in  that 
event,  and  for  your  kind  wishes.  He  thrives  apace,  and  my  wife  is 
thoroughly  recovered.  You  ask  me,  what  are  my  feelings  ?  Per- 
haps I  shall  be  in  a  better  condition  to  answer  that  question  after- 
wards than  now.  He  is  always  near  me,  and  never  has  had  any 
illness ;  and  you  know,  that  adversity  is  the  only  true  touchstone 
of  affection.  I  find  my  imagination  recoils  from  the  idea  of  such 
adversity  as  would  bring  my  affection  to  the  test.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I  am  at  no  great  pains  to  obtrude  that  idea  on  my  fancy  ;  evila 
come  soon  enough,  we  need  not  anticipate  them.  At  present,  how- 
ever, I  feel  enough  to  convince  me  experimentally  of  what  I  have 
proved  from  the  principles  of  reason  in  my  essay,  that  this  fc^yn  is 
something  entirely  different  from  that  affection  we  feel  towards  de- 
pendants, as  well  as  from  that  which  arises  from  a  habit  of  long  ac- 
quaintance. 
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^  I  long  much  to  see  your  transladon  of  the  French  poem  ;* 
pray  send  it  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  need  not,  I  think,  be  under 
any  apprehensions  of  meeting  with  Mr  Home's  treatment.t  To 
translate  a  dramatic  poem  can  never  be  made  to  be  on  a  footing 
inrith  composing  one,  and  bringing  it  on  the  stage.  Even  Presby- 
terianism  itself  allows  us  to  read  plays  ;  and  if  so,  it  cannot  prohi- 
bit the  translating  of  them." 


In  the  following  letter,  Dr  B^attie  alludes  to  an  inscription, 
which  I  had  written  for  a  momiment  I  was  about  to  erect  to  the 
memory  of  my  father,  and  which  I  wished  him  to  take  the  trouble 
of  correcUng.  i  trust  no  one  will  object  to  me  this  piece  of  ego- 
tism, at  least,  in  honour  of  a  respected  parent,  to  whose  memory  t 
wished  Dr  Seattle  to  help  me  to  inscribe  some  better  memorial 
than  I  could  pretend  to  prepare  myself. 

The  inscription,  as  here  given,  has  aince  been  engraved  on  a 
monument  of  white  marble,  erected  in  the  church  of  Keam  in 
Aberdeenshire,  the  burial-place  of  Lord  Forbes's  £unily,  where 
my  father's  remains  were  deposited. 


LETTER  XXX. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  19th  April,  1769. 

••••*  "  THE  Christian  religion,  according  to  my  creed,  is 
a  very  simple  thing,  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  what, 

*  The  French  poem,  here  spoken  of,  was  a  translation  of  the  play  of 
*'  Cenie,"  by  D'Happoncourt  de  Grafigny,  which  Dr  Blacklock  had  translat- 
ed, under  the  title  of  '*  Seraphina  ;'*  but  which  was  never  intended  to  be 
printed,  far  less  to  be  brought  on  the  stage.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Seattle,  Dr 
Blacklock,  speaking  of  this  piece,  says  it  had  been  imitated,  rather  than 
translated,  by  Mr  Philip  Francis,  the  translator  of  Horace,  under  the  title 
of  **  Eugenia,"  but  with  not  much  better  success  than  his  own. 

t  This  alludes  to  Mr  John  Home's  tragedy  of  "  Douglas." 


o 
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if  we  are  at  pains  to  join  practice  toknowledge^  w^  may  make^our- 
selves  thoroughly  aqquainted  with,  without  turning  oyer  many 
books.    It  is  the  distingubhing  excellence  of  this  religion,  that  it 
is  entirely  popular,  and  fitted,  both  in  its  doctriries  and  in  its  evi- 
dencesi  to  aU  conditions  and  capacities  of  reasonable  creatures— 
a  character,  which  does  not  belong  to  any  other  religious  or  philo- 
sophical system,  that  ever  appeared  in  .the  world.     I  wonder  to  see 
so  many  men,  eminent,  both  for  their  piety  and  for  their  capacity, 
labouring  to  make  a  mystery  of  this  divine  institution.      If  God 
vouchsafes  to  reveal  himself  to  mankind,  can  we  suppose,  that  he 
chooses  to  do.  so  in  sucb  a  manner  ^%  that  none  but  the  learned  and 
contemplative  can.  understand  him  ^    The  generality  of  mankind 
can  never,  in  any.  posdbie  circirnistancea,  have  leisure  or  capacity 
fpr  learning,  or  profound  contemplation.    If,  therefore,  w/e  make 
Chid*tunity  a  my6t(ery,  ^e  exclude  the  greater  parjt,  of  mankind 
itaat  the  knowledgpe  of  it ;  which  is  dinectly  cotitmry  to  the  inten^ 
tion  of  its  author,  as  is  plain  from  his  explicit  and  reitfirated  dc^• 
claratioQs.    In  a  vnord^  X  am  perfectly  c<mvinced»  that  aii  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  scripture,  particularly  the  go^ls,  ia  all  that 
is  necessary  to  our  accomplishment  in  true  .ChristiaQ  knowledge. 
I  have  looked  into  some  systems  of  theology ;   but  i  hever  road 
one  of  them  to  an  end,  because  I  found  I  could  never  reap  any  in- 
struction from  them.     To  darken  what  is  clear,  by  wrapping  it  up 
in  the  veil  of  system  and  sdenoe,  was  all  the  purpose  that  even  the 
best  of  them  seemed  to  me  to  answer.     True  it  is,  there  are,  even 
in  the  gospels,  and  in  tlie  discourses  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  jsome 
things  that  stand  in  need  of  illustration,  as  wheii  he  adopts  prover- 
bial phrases  peculiar  to  Judea,  or  alludes  to  the  customs  of  that 
country  and  those  times ;  but  these  obscurities  are  but  few  in  num- 
ber, and  generally  relate  to  matters  of  less  indispensible  utility  ; 
and  I  presume,  a  very  moderate  share  of  erudition  is  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  us  understand  them,  as  far  as  they  were  intended 
to  be  understood  by  us.     As  these,  I  am  convinced,  are  your  senti- 
ments, you  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking,  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us,  even  though  we  were  clergymen,  to  read  a  great  deal  of  di- 
vinity, as  it  is  called.     Indeed,  I  am  every  day  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  Dr  Gregory*s  opinion  (which,  by  the  bye,  I  think  was 
Solomon's  too),  that  the  reading  of  many  books  of  any  sort  is  a  bad 
thing,  as  it  tends  to  withdraw  a  man's  attention  from  himself,  and 
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from  thote  amusements  and  contemplations)  winch  at  once  sweet* 
en  the  temper  and  cherish  the  health.  Yon  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe,  that,  by  the  word  amusements,  I  do  not  mean  drinking^ 
or  gaming^,  or  any  of  the  &shionable  modes  of  dissipation  :  I  mean 
the  study  of  the  works  of  nature,  and  some  of  the  best  perform* 
ances  in  the  fine  arts,  which  I  hare  always  fiinnd  the  most  pleaa* 
ing,  as  well  as  the  most  salutary  amuaementt  both  to  my  mind  and 
body.  But  I  must  certainly  have  tired  you  with  this  long  disqui-  * 
sition. 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  account  of  Dr  Hawkea- 
worth.  I  want  much  to  see  his  translation  of  Telemachus :  but 
no  copies  of  it  have  come  6>  this  country.  The  former  transiationa 
were  aU  very  indifferent.  I  am  inclined  to  thii^  that  the  Doctor 
judged  right  in  not  making  hb  translation  too  poetical  and  figura- 
tive. His  own  prose  style  is  as  much  ornamented  as  good  prose 
can  well  be ;  and  nearly  as  much  (if  I  mistake  not)  as  Cambray's 
atyle,  even  where  it  is  most  poetical.  The  measured  prose  (as  they 
call  it),  which  we  have  in  the  transiationa  from  Osaian,  would,  I  am 
afndd,  become  disgusting  in  a  work  so  long  as  Telemachus.  Be- 
sides, the  style  of  this  work  b  really  simple,  and  of  the  narrative  or 
epic  kind,  as  it  ought  to  be:;  whereas,  the  poems  of  the  Highland 
bard  are  altogether  of  the  lyric  cast,  both  in  the  ornaments  of  the 
style,  and  in  the  arrangement  and  detail  of  the  fiible.  I  wonder 
how  the  editor  of  these  poems  took  it  into  hb  head  to  call  them 
epic.  They  are  wholly  lyric,  and  can  no  more  be  referred  to  the 
class  of  epic  poems,  than  Milton's  ^'  Paradise  Lost**  can  be  called 
anode. 

^  The  account  you  give  me  of  the  ceconomy  of  Dr  Hawkes* 
worth's  &mily  pleases  me  much.*  I  am  entirely  of  your  mind  in 
regard  to  Protestant  nunneries  or  convents,  which  are  much  want- 
ed in  this  country,  and  which,  under  proper  regulations,  might,  as 
youpstly  observe,  be  productive  of  the  best  effects.  Our  reform- 
ers seem  to  have  wholly  forgot  the  old  maxim,  Fat  est  et  ab  hoate  dO' 
cert.  If  any  practice  was  in  use  among  the  Papbts,  this  was  enough 
to  make  them  reject  it ;  and  it  was  almost  enough  to  recommend  '-^ 
any  practice  to  them,  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  usage  of  their  ad- 
rersaries.      I  wish,  however,  they  had  condescended  to  borrow  a     > 

•  See  Appendix,  [Q;] 
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little  church  mudct  and  somewhat  of  more  decorum  and  aolemnitjr 
in  their  public  worship,  even  fiom  the  Papbts  ;  and  that  they  had 
provided  some  safe  and  creditable  asylum  for  ladies  of  small  for- 
tunes and  high  breeAngi  although  this  jhad  been  done  in  imitatioQ 
of  the  TOtariea  of  the  Romish  church.  It  seems  as  decent,  at  least, 
to  i^^taAe  the  Roman  Catholics  as  the  Mahometans ;  and  yet  we 
(Presbyterians)  seem  to  have  imitated  the  latter,  in  banislung  from 
our  churches  all  music,  at  least  all  good  music ;  that  which  we 
have  retained  being  in  general  so  very  bad,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
a  person  toliare  a  bad  ear  before  he  can  relish  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  Scotland. 

^  I  much  approve  your  notion  of  epitaphs,  and  your  resolution 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  the  niemory  of  your  father.  The  epi- 
taph, of  which  you  favoured  me  with  a  copy,  is  exceeding  good, 
and  stands  in  no  need  of  being  enlarged,  abridged,  or  altered.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be.  However,  to  shew  my 
wUiiilghess  to  do  what  you  desire,  I  have  projposed  a  few  altera- 
tions, correctiohs  I  cannot  call  them,  for  I  have  doubts  about  their 
propriety.  I  therefore  propose  this  form  (which,  however,  I  hear- 
tily submit.) 
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Here  are  defiodted^ 
hi  thejirmho/ie  qfa  bUseed rennrrectUm^ 

77ie  a»heM  qf 

Sir  William  F0&BX89  Baronet^  Advocate^ 

Qf  the  /amily  qf  Mfmymuek  ;* 

Who  /^  thU  trantiiory  noorld 

On  the  \%th  <f  May^  1743,  aged  S6| 

Adorned  with  many  virtuee  /  etained  vnth  no  erimee. 

With  the  shattered  renudne  qf  patemtU  fioeeeuionej 

Once  ample  andjlourishingj 

He  aufifiwted  through  the  whole  qf  U/ej 

Without  oetentationy 

But  with  dignity  and  efdrity 

That  rank  to  which  he  wa»  by  birth  entitled. 

In  hie  deathj  which  he  Umg  JoreeasWy 

He  displayed  equal  nuignanindty  / 

JSnduringf  without  comfUainty  the  attacks  qf  a  fiaif^ul  disten^urj 

Andcalndy  resigning  bio ooul to  him  w/^ gave  if. 

TThis  marble  is  erected 

By  his  only,  surviving  Son^ 

Whoj 

Jhottgh  deeply  affected  with  his  loss^ 

Submits  to  the  Divine  wisdomf 

That  saw  proper  to  deprive  him  early  qfsuch  a  Parptty 

Before  he  was  able  to  prq/it 

By  so  bright  an  example 

Of 
Christian  virtue. 
^  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be 
Uke  his." 

*The  name  of  his  {Mtenal  estate,  but  which  bad  been  sold  by  Ins  gnod- 
father  many  yean  ago. 
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*^  As  soon  as  you  determine  upon  the  form  of  the  epitaph,  70U 
will  cause  it  to  be  printed  in  capitals,  and  give  one  of  the  printed 
copies  to  the  stone-cutter  to  work '  after :  I  have  had  some  little 
experience  in  those  matters,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  other  way  to 
keep  the  workmen  from  blundering.  . 

"  I  have  read  both  "  Zingis"  and  the  "  Fatal  Discovery  :**  there 
ure  good  things  in  })oth,  especially  in  the  last ;  but  I  do  not  greatly 
admire  either  the  one  or  the  other.'* 


Of  the  warmth  of  Dr  Beattie's  affection  for  his  friends,  I  cannot 
give  a  stronger  proof  than  by  transcribing  part  of  a  letter  written 
by  him  to  me,  on  occasion  of  the  fall  of  the  North  Bridge  in  Exiin- 
burgh,  when  a  gentleman  and  lady,  and  three  others,  were  unfor- 
tunately killed. 


LETTER  XXXL 


B&  BEATTIE  TO  SIE  WILLIAM  FO&BES, 

Perth,  Friday,  4th  August^  1^69. 

"  I  WAS  in  great  anxiety  last  night  for  a  few  minutes  about 
you  and  Mr  Arbuthnot.  I  had  waited  for  you  half  an  hour,  and  then 
went  to  Mr  Arbuthnot's,  where  Mrs  Arbuthnot  told  me,  that  you 
and  he  had  gone  away  about  an  hour  before,  in  quest  of  me.  On 
my  arrival  at  Dr  Gregory's,  immediately  after,  I  heard  of  the  ter- 
rible accident  of  the  fall  of  the  bridge.  Your  house  in  the  new 
town,  and  some  other  ideas  which  then  occurred,  brought  you  two 
so  strongly  in  my  imagination,  that  I  should  soon  have  been  in  a 
most  anxious  utuation,  had  not  a  messenger  luckily  arrived  from 
you,  bringing  Tasso's  ^  Gierusalempie"  to  James  Gregory.  I 
shall  like  that  excellent  bard  the  better  as  long  as  I  live.  When  I 
got  home,  a  line  was  waiting  me  from  Mr  Arbuthnot,  of  whose 
safety  I  had  no  doubt  after  the  messenger  came  from  you ;  and,  by 
one  lucky  accident  or  other,  I  learned,  before  I  went  to  bed,  ths^t 
l^OQ$  of  my  friends  or  acquaintance  were  concerned  in  that  sad 
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event.  Yet^  alas,  the  persons  who  have  perished  had  Mends  and 
acquaintance  of  more  sensibility  perhaps  than  I.  But  we  ought 
not  to  repine  at,  but  adore  Providence  in  all  its  dispensations,  what* 
ever  be  their  appearance,  whether  good  or  bad.  Pray  let  me  heai^ 
as  soon  as  you  can,  who  are  the  sufferers  in  this  calamity,  for  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  it. 


IN  order  that  the  following  letter  may  be  understood,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  Dr  Beattie,  having  now  finished  the  manu- 
script of  his  ^  Essay  on  Truth,"  was  desirous  of  selling  it  to  a 
bookseller  for  publication,  not  with  any  view,  as  he  had  often  de- 
clared, of  obtidning  a  great  price,  but  in  order  that  he  might  avoid 
all  risk  to  himself,  and  that  the  publisher  might  feel  his  own  interest 
connected  with  the  sale  of  the  book,  which  otherwise,  he  feared, 
would  never  make  its  way  in  the  world.  Dr  Beattie,  therefore, 
committed  the  care  of  this  business  to  Mr  Arbuthnot  and  me,  with 
ample  authority  to  us,  to  dispose  of  the  manuscript  as  we  should 
judge  proper. 

On  our  applying,  however,  to  the  bookseller,  whom  we  thought 
most  likely  to  publish  it  with  advantage,  we  were  mortified  by  his 
positive  refusal  to  purchase  the  manuscript,  although  he  readily 
offered  to  publish  it  on  Dr  Beattie's  account,  a  mode  to  which  we 
knew  Dr  Beattie  would  never  agree.  Thus  there  was  some  danger 
of  a  work  being  lost,  the  publication  of  which,  we  flattered  ourselves 
would  do  much  good  in  the  world. 

In  this  dilemma  it  occurred  to  me,  that  we  might,  without  much 
artifice,  bring  the  business  to  an  easy  conclusion  by  our  own  inter- 
position. We  therefore  resolved,  that  we  ourselves  should  be  the 
purchasers,  at  a  sum  with  which  we  knew  Dr  Beattie  would  be  well 
satbfied,  as  the  price  of  the  first  edition.  But  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  business  should  be  glossed  over  as  much  as 
possible  ;  otherwise,  we  had  reason  to  fear  he  would  not  give  his 
consent  to  our  taking  on  us  a  risk,  which  he  himself  had  refused  to 

run* 

I  therefore  wrote  to  him  (nothing  surely  but  the  truth,  although, 
I  confess,  not  the  whole  truth),  that  the  manuscript  was  sold  for 
fifty  guineas,  which  I  remitted  to  him  by  a  bank-bill ;  and  I  added, 
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tiMt  we  had  stipukted  with  the  bookseller  n^o  wu  to  pri^t.  ^ 
book>  that  we  should  be  psitners  in  the  publication.  Oi;!  such 
trivial  causes  do  things  of  considerable  moment  often  depend.  For 
bad  it  not  been  for  this  interference  of  ours  in  this  somewhat  am* 
luguous  manner>  perhaps  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,"  on  which  all  Dr 
Seattle's  future  fortunes  huiged^  might  never  have  seen  the  light* 
It  also  strongly  marics  the  slender  opinion  entertained  by  the  book- 
sellers at  that  period)  of  the  value  of  a  work  which  has  since  risen 
into  such  well-merited  celebrity. 


LETTER  XXXIL 


»m  BSATTIB  TO  Sin  WILI.IA1I  VORBSS. 

» 

Seth  October,  1769. 

^  I  THIS  moment  receiv^  yours  of  the  33d  current,  in* 
closing  a  bank  post-bill  for  52/.  10«.  I  am  too  ijEiuch  a&cted 
with  a  sense  of  your  and  Mr  Art>uthnot's  friendship  on  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  to  say  any  thing  in  the  way  oi  thanks  or  com* 
pliment.  like  a  man  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  I  am  become 
almost  careless  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  new  or  old  debt  I  owe 
to  your  goodness.  If  you  are  determined  to  persist  in  heaping^ 
&vours  and  obligations  upon  me,  why,  be  it  so;  I  shall,  at  least,  in 
one  respect  be  even  with  you,  or  endeavour  to  be  so ;  I  shall  try  to 
be  as  gratefol  as  you  are  kind.  As  this  book  had  cost  me  a  good 
deal  of  labour,  and  as  I  had  brought  myself  to  think  it  a  pret^ 
good  book,  I  should  have  been  much  disappointed  if  I  had  not  got 
it  published ;  and  I  do  firmly  believe,  that,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  you,  it  never  would  have  been  published.  As  this  is  the  light 
In  which  I  consider  what  you  have  now  done  for  me,  you  will  rea* 
dily  believe,  from  the  nature  of  that  attachment  which  all  authors 
bear  to  the  offspring  of  their  brain,  ^t  I  have  a  pretty  high  sense 
of  the  fieivour. 

^  The  price  does  really  exceed  my  warmest  expectations;  nay, 
I  am  much  afraid  that  it  exceeds  the  real  commercial  value  of  the 
book,  and  I  am  not  much  surprised  that     .  refuses  ta  have 
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a  -share  in  ity  coftsideting  that  he  it  one  of  the  principal  proprietor 
of  Mr  Hume's  work%  and,  in  conseqnence  of  that,  may  have  such 
a  perscHial  regard  for  him  as  would  prevent  his  bemg  concerned  in 
-any  work  of  this  nature.  In  a  word,  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
whole  transaction,  except  in  this  one  respect,  that  you  and  Mr 
AriHithnot  have  agreed  to  he  partners  in  this  publication.  This 
gires  me  real  concern.  I  know  you  both  des^se  the  risk  of  losing 
any  thing  by  it,  and  will  desiMse  the  loss  when  you  come  to  know 
it,  of  which  *I  am  afraid  there  b  too  great  a  chance ;  but  notwith- 
standing, I  could  haye  wished  you  out  of  the  scrape ;  and  if  it  shall 
afterwards  appear  that  you  are  losers,  I  shall  be  tempted  to  regret 
that  ever  I  gave  you  the  opportunity.  There  are  some  delicacies 
on  this  subject,  which  embarrass  me  so  much,  that  I  know  not  how 
to  express  myself  intelligibly.  In  a  word,  you  will  account  the 
loss  a  trifle;  but  to  me  it  will  not  have  that  appearance. 

^  I  will  now  &11  to  work,  and  put  the  last  hand  to  my  manu- 
script. This  will  take  up  a  week  or  two,  as  several  things  have 
occurred  to  me  within  these  few  days,  which  I  think  will,  when 
added,  make  the  book  much  more  perfect.  I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  few  authors  have  ever  been  more  solicitous  than  I  on  this 
occasion,  to  make  their  work  correct.  It  has  undergone  a  most 
critical  examination  in  the  hands  of  my  two  Mends,  Doctors 
CampbeU  and  Gerard,  who  have  both  written  observations  on  it, 
and  who  are  perfect  masters  of  all  the  subjects  treated  in  it,  and 
reaUy,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  acute  metaphysicians  of  the  age. 
Both  have  ^ven  me  great  encouragement,  and  assured  me,  that, 
in  thdtr  opinion,  my  book  will  do  good,  if  people  will  only  vouch- 
safe it  a  rea^ng.  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  received  Dr  Gerard's 
remarks,  and  on  my  de^ring  him,  honestly  and  impartially  to  give 
his  judgment,  ^^  I  think,"  says  he,  ^  it  is  a  most  excellent  book, 
^  and  cannot  fail  to  do  you  credit  with  all  the  friends  of  virtue  and 
^  relig^n.''  I  mention  this  only  to  show  you,  that  if  it  shall  after- 
wards appear  that  I  have  judged  wrong  in  thinking  this  book 
proper  to  be  printed,  I  am  not  singular  in  the  mistake.  One  thing 
I  was  particularly  careful  in  recommending  to  the  two  gentlemen 
just  mentioned :  I  desired  them,  above  every  thing,  to  observe 
whether  I  had  in  any  place  misrepresented  my  adversaries,  or 
mistaken  their  doctrine.    They  tell  me,  that,  in  their  judgment,  I 
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have  not,  exGei»t  in  two  or  three  passages  of  no  consequence, 
which,  however,  I  have  carefully  corrected.  I  have  the  more 
confidence  in  their  judgment  in  this,  particular,  because  they  are 
perfect  masters  of  the  modem  sceptical  philosophy,  and  are  parti- 
cularly well  acquainted  with  Mr  Hume's  writings,  indeed  better 
than  any  other  person  I  know,  es^ept  Dr  Reid  at  Glasgow;  to 
whom,  however,  they  are  no  ways  inferior.  Much  of  my  know- 
ledge on  these  subjects  I  owe  to  their  conversation  and  writings, 
as  Dr  Gregory  very  well  knows.  Since  I  am  upon  this  subject,  I 
shall  tell  you  farther,  that  the  book,  now  under  consideration,  has 
been  my  principal  study  these  four  years;  I  have  actually  written 
it  three  times  over,  and  some  parts  of  it  oftener.  I  have  availed 
myself,  all  I  could,  of  reading  and  conversation,  in  order  that  I 
might  be  aware  of  all  the  possible  objections  that  could  be  made 
to  my  doctrine.  Every  one  of  these,  that  has  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  been  canvassed  and  examined  to  the  bottom,  at  least 
according  to  the  examiner's  measure  of  understanding.  If  all  this, 
joined  to  my  natural  abhorrence  of  misrepresentation,  and  to  the 
sense  I  have  of  what  my  character  would  suffer  if  I  could  be 
charged  with  want  of  candour;  if  all  this,  I  say,  is  notisufficient  t« 
make  my  book  correct,  I  must  for  ever  despair  of  making  it  so." 


Of  the  warmth  of  affection  on  the  part  of  Dr  Beattie  towards 
his  friends,  there  is  another  striking  proof  in  the  following  letter 
to  Major  Mercer.  It  likewise  strongly  marks  the  playful  humour 
which  he  sometimes  introduced  into  his  correspondence  with  those 
friends  whom  he  loved ;  with  whom  he  was  wont  to  joke  in  conver- 
sation, and  with  whom  he  felt  himself  perfectly  at  ease. 
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LETTER  XXXIII. 

Om  tBATTlB  TO  CAPTAUr  (AVTXmWAElXI  MAJOR)  MBECBft.* 

Aberdeen,  S6th  Noyember,  1769. 

^  I  SHALL  qot  take  up  your  time  with  eiilargiDg  on  a]l  the 
cauBes  that  have  kept  me  so  long  from  writing.    I  shall  only  tell 
you,  that  while  the  summer  lasted,  I  went  about  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  imposed  on  myself  an  abstinence  fcom  reading,  writing, 
and  thinking,  with  a  view  to  shake  off  this  vile  vertigo,  which,  how- 
ever, still  sticks  by  me,  with  a  closeness  of  attachment  which  I 
could  well  excuse.    Since  that  time,  I  mean  since  the  end  of  sum- 
mer, I  have  delayed  writing,  till  I  should  be  able  to  inform  you  of 
the  &te  of  the  papers  you  were  so  good  last  winter  as  to  read  and 
interest  yourself  m.    They  are  sold  to  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
and  are  now  actually  in  the  press,  and  will  make  their  public  ap- 
pearance, if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  spring.    I  have  taken  no  little 
pains  to  finish  them;  and  many  additions,  and  illustrations,  and 
€<Nrrections,  and  expunctions,  9sxd  softenings,  and  hardenings,  have 
been  made  on  them.    With  them  I  intend  to  bid  adieu  to  meta** 
physics,  and  all  your  authors  of  profound  speculation;  fi)r,  of  all 
the  trades  to  which  that  multi£mous  animal  man  can  turn  himself 
I  am  now  disposed  to  look  upon  intense  study  as  the  idlest,  the 
most  unsatisfying,  and  the  most  unprofitable.    You  cannot  easily 
eonceive  with  what  greediness  I  now  peruse  the  "'  Arabian  Nights 
"  Entertainments,"   «  Gulliver's  Travels,'*  "  Robbson  Crusoe," 
he.  I  am  like  a  man  who  has  escaped  from  the  mines,  and  is  now 
drinking  in  the  fresh  air  and  light,  on  the  top  of  son^^  of  the  moun- 
tains of  DalecacUa.    These  books  put  me  in  mind  of  the  days  qf 
former  years,  the  romantic  aera  of  fifteen,  or  the  still  more  careless 
period  of  nine  or  ten,  the  scenes  of  which,  as  they  now  stand  pic- 
tured in  my  fioicy,  seem  to  be  illuminated  with  a  sort  of  purple 
Mght,  ibrmed  with  the  softest,  pur^9t  gales,  and  painted  with  a  ver- 

*  For  some  accoont  of  Major  Mercer,  see  p.  20.  aiid  Appendix,  [R.] 

o 
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dure  to  which  nothing  similar  is  to  be  found  in  the  degenerate 
summers  of  modem  times.  *  Here  I  would  quote  the  second  stanza 
of  Gray's  <'  Ode  on  £t^  CM^e{f  ¥m  it  w^ld  take  up  too  much 
room,  and  you  certainly  have  it  by  heart. 

^  I  hear  you  are  likely  to  be  a  major  in  the  army  soon.  I  need 
not  lien  yoo  on^  hb#  to^y  MkS^snw  I  ^wisli  that  evttit  to>  take  place. 
I  should  look  on  it  as  a  forerunner  of  your  return,  which  I  should 
certauily  reyjoicaat^  even  within  excess  of  joy,  though  I  had  not  a 
single  particle  of  generosity  in  my  whole  composition,  my  own 
happiness  is  jo  WHch  interested  iti  ilf.  Ala»t  my  walks*  now  are 
t^te  solitary.  No  more  do  the  bttofk^  of  Dee  resoutid  to  those  con- 
^tbiilatioiisy  cridcaH  grammaticaH  i^ilesophied,  sentimental,  &c 
ikhieb  whilom  were  agkated  between  us*  I  have  ntsij^a^en  a  mtoh 
since  you  left  us,  whose  notions  of  Homer  and  AefaiBe^  were  the 
Same  with  mine. 

**  I  Was  a  fbrtnigivt  at  Edinburgh  this  summer,  whel*e  I  saw  ottf 
friend  Syhester*  almost  every  day.  Yon  #oirid  be  surprised  to 
see  Ms  oiitward  man  so  littie  ehanged:  Hfsvioice^  has  the  same 
tone  (only  with  a  little  ad^don  of  the  English  accent)  aa  when  he 
^^entaway.  As  to  stature  and  emdon/mhtj  he  is  much  the  same 
(1  fear  I  havr  misapplied  tiiat  word,  which  I  believe  h  never  used 
of  lean  people).  His  complexion  rati^r  fresher  and  lairer  tlum  be* 
lore.    Hie  speaks  FYench,  Itafian,  and  Geraiwi.  with  fluency,  esuA 

» 

is  as  fond  of  poetry  as  ever.  He  never  drinks  iJ)ove  two  or  three 
glasses  of  wine  at  a  sitting ;  and,  indeed,  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
great  many  good  quaHtxes  by  his  travelling,  without  the  loss  of  a 
aiBjg;le  one  of  those  he  formerly  possessed. 

*  You  would  see  Mr  Gray's  installation  ode^  and,  if  so,  I  am 
sure  you  have  approved  it.  It  is  not  equal  to  some  other  of  his 
pieces,  but  it  is  the  best  ode  of  the  panegyrical  kind  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  ance  it  came  out,  in  which  he  says, 
^  That  it  cannot  last  above  a  single  day,  or.  If  its  existence  be  pro* 
^  longed  beytmd  that  period,  it  must  be  by  means  of  newi^per 
^  parodies,  and  witless  criticism.'*  He  says^  he  conside^ed  himself 
bound  in  gratitude  t6  the  D.  of  Grafton  to  write  this  ode ;  and 
that  hei  foresaw  the  abuse  that  would  be  thrown  on  him  for  it,  but 

*  The  Right  Honourable  Sylvester  Douglas,  Lord  Olenbervie.    Vide 
Appendix,  [S.J 
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iii«(f«idloillit4liii«tiM<if  tbepbcE^    K^tttflMdimimkenif  it 

m  honour -wUkdi,  i^ietis  no  othcrfrreiK  aMun  of  thb  oijo  win  ImwcT 
the dMBcb  to roociv^ ^miiie iundt of  the  ttindi.*' 


1  am  inaucid  to  print  (tie  fotlowipg  letter  ot  Dr  Beattie''s,  in 
order  to  showi  that  he  Vas- aware,  befqre  the  {)ubIicatron  of  hi* 
•  ^ssay  on  Truth,'*  how  mvich  he  was  supposed  to  h^vc  employed 
too  great  a  degree  of  acrimony  in  the  diiginal  composition  ofthat 
essay  ;  and  how  far  he  himself  entertained  the  belief,  that  he  had 
removed  all  just  cause  of  any  such  complaint,  before  its  pubQcatioh.' 
a  proves,  ttio,  I  ttdtil,  vefy  clearly,  hbw  much  he  was  actuated  bj^ 
prtndiple  in  all  hii  writings ;  and  th^t,'  in  thus  warmly  expressing 
his  sentiments  on  the  Wubject,  hk  was  merely  acting,  as  he  thought^ 
Ifi  the  discharge  of  hi$  flotj^. 


r*'  "  » 


tETTEft  J^XiJjlV, 


J    t 


VA   BXATTIB  TO  THE  KARL  Of  BUCHAN. 

•:■..-.:       -v.  •     .  .     •     • 

^  THEL  ^ncem  yoifr.lordship  is  pleased  to  take  in  m^  wiit; 
ings  doea  me  9(^i:eat  deal  .o(  honour.  I  should  think  myself  v^ery 
b^PPy?  %  ^F  cneanf  ,pf  themrl  ^ould  contribute  any  thk^  tq.the 
adTancemetnt  pf  the  pause  of  truth  loid  virtue. 

'^  I  have  not  been  able,  since  you  left  us,  to  make  any  conaide^ 
able  additions  to  the  ^  Minstrel ;"  all  my  leisure  hours  being  em« 
|4ajed  ia  pu^Wg-^hc  last  tend  to  my  f^Eaemj  on  Tmtht"  ^hich 
wM«ctnrilf  ^^totiMfnw  «*Kiut4h]^><wei(k^  MgOv  Ic  >«»tty  I 
think,  make  its  public  appearance  in  the  spring.  Several  impor- 
tant alterations  and  additions  have  been  made.  Most  of  the  aspe- 
rities have  been  struck  out,  and  such  of  them  as  have  been  retained 
are  very  much  softened.  Still,  however,  there  are,  and  must  bet 
iiome  strong  pictures  laid  ezpressionsy  which  do  not  well  suit  the 
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tpothy  and  equivocating  lokewanmieu  ofthift  Age.  But /my  eXf 
press  des^  vasi  to  set  our  sceptics  in  a  ae^.  ligbti  end  Iberefore  I 
found  it  necessary  to  pursue  a  new  method.  I  wmxi  $a  shew,  that 
their  reasQDings  and  doctrines  are  not  only.  JEdsC}.. tut  ridiculotts ; 
and  that  their  talents*  as  philpsofdiers  and  logiciatta^  are  abscdtttely 
contemptible.  Your  lordship  willy  I  presume,  do  me  the  justice  to 
belieTey  that  I  have  not  affected  to  treat  them  with  more  contempt 
than  I  think  they  deserve.  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  ii^  ia 
pleading  the  caus^  of  truthi  I  were  to  personate  a  character  that  is 
not  my  own.  The  doctrines  I  have  maintained  in  this  book  arej^ 
every  one  of  them,  according  to  my  real  sentiments.  I  have  addecl 
some  remarks  on  personal  identity ;  on  the  veracity  of  ,our  senses 
in  regard  to  extension,  distance,  magnitude,  and  those  other  objects 
pf  touch  which  are  commonly  referred,  both  to  that  sense,  and  to 
sight ;  on  the  different  classes  to  which  certain  truths  seem  reduci- 
ble ;  and  I  have  made  several  other  additions,  which,  I  hope,  will 
render  the  book  less  exceptionable  than  it  was  when  your,  lordship 
did  me  the  honour  to  peruse  it. 

^  The  *  Minstrel'  I  intend  to  resume  next  summer.  It  ifrill 
consist  of  three  books ;  and,  as  it  promises  to  be  by  much  the  best, 
and  will  probably  be  the  last,  of  my  poetical  attempts,  I  propose  to 
finish  it  at  great  leuure/' 


The  Earl  of  Bqphan,  bcing^^desirous  of  exciting  an  attention  to 
classical  learning  at  Aberdeen,  established  a  prize*  to  be  anually 
contended  for  among  the  young  men  educated  at*  the  Mariscbal 
Ccilege ;  the  subject  to  be  the  best  Greek  exercise.  In  conse* 
iqfuence  of  the  communication  of  this  design  to  Dr  Beattxe^  Lord 
Buchan  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  by  order  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

*  A  silfw  pen*  presented  by .  Lord  Buchan  to  Hie  tmivertity,  to  wfaioli  s 
jDCdattioo  is  sQAusIly  i^pend^  with  the  nan^ef  the  mpcessfalcintlidsfr. 
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LETTER  XXXV. 


DR  BEATTXS  TO   THE  KARL   OF  BTTCBAV. 

» 

AberdetDy  15th  Decenbov  ^T^' 

^  I  LAID  your  letter  before  a  full  meeting  of  our  uniTer- 
sity ;  and  have  their  orders  to  return  to  your  Lordship  their  most 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  attention  to  the  interests  of 
learning  in  general,  and  your  generosity  to  this  society  in  pardcu- 
lar.  We  accepit>  with  the  most  unfeigned  sentiments  of  gradtude, 
the  noble  present 'you  have  done  us  the  honour  to  promise  us; 
and  will  most  zealously  endeavour  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  oof 
power,  those  good  purposes  your  Lordship  has  so  much  at  heart. 
We  beg  to  know  more  particularly,  in  what  way  it  will  be  proper 
for  us  to  propose  the  prize-subjects?  and  from  what  sciences  the 
arguments  are  to  be  taken  ?  what  ranks  of  students  (whether  the 
lower  or  higher  classes,  or  all,  in  general)  are  to  be  admitted  as  can* 
didates  ?  in  what  manner  their  performances  are  to  be  examined  i 
and  whether  it  will  be  expedient  to  publish,  in  the  newspapers,  the 
names  of  such  as  shall  be  thought  to  have  obtained  the  prize  ?  In 
these,  and  in  all  other  particulars,  we  would  choose  to  be  Erected 
T)y  your  Lordship's  judgment.*'* 
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t>&  BEATTZB  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 


Aberdeen*  4di  May*  1770. 

«  NOTHING,  I  think,  ia  stirring  in  the  literary  world.    All 
rai|k9  are  run  mad  with  politics ;  and  I  know  not  whether  there  was 

*  The  aaaoal  oofl^etitioB  for  tfiii  pme  stiD  ooiitiaues  at  Ab^^ 
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any  period  at  which  it  was  more  unseasonable  to  publish  new 
books.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  nation  has  no  need  of  instruction ; 
I  mean  only,  that  it  has  oeithor  leieure  nor*  inclination  to  listen  to 
any. 

^  I  am  a  very  great  admirer  of  Armstrong's  poem  on  ^  Health ;" 
and  therefore, as jBOon  a^,I  heard  thattl^^ssf^  author  bad  published 
two  volumes  of  ^^  Miscellanies,"  I  sent  a  commission  for  them  with 
great  expectations ;  but  I  am  miserably  disappointed.  I  know  not 
whs&^'W  die  ihatter  "i^ith  ' Ahhfttl^ng ;  but  he  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived a  rp^lted  ikyer^bn  at  the  wbple  hura^jaepi  exjcept  a  few 
frieodsi  wb^i-  it  8eems»  a^  ifsdd*.  He  sets  ^e  pubUc  opinion  at  de- 
fiance f ,  a.  piece  pf,  b9il4ness,  which,  neither  y,],rgil  nor  Ho^af^,  were 
evef  so  sjb^eless  as  fp^iiclpowledge.    It  is  very  tnie».  that  living 

aajLhprf  are'ofien  lfajrd|y.4^Vl^^.^yM^?^'.^^??4^^'^  T^T 
neas  M^n^  CpUUia  the  poet,  and  zn^ny  others :  .but  Jl  believe  it  ia 
i^q^ally  true^^tbat  no  j^og^.jpiece  was  everpublished,  which  did  not 
sooner  or  later  pbtedn  the  |iublic  approbation.  Hpw  i»  it  possible 
it  s^o^ld  be  ^^erwise  !  ,  P^ple  read  &r  amusement.  I^ .a  1;^k  be 
i;apab(e  of  jrieldibg;.anusejinQQt»  it  ivillnitucally  be  xf»d;  &r  Aa 
nnnisan;eQepijlowbat)giveshimpleaau».j  Spi)(ie  bookf^  Mideed# 
being  .c{^uiated  £»r  the.iatellects  of  a  JQewican  piiea^e  only  A.few  | 
yet  is  they  precf^c^  this  effect^  they  answer  alii  i^he.end  theautjipi^ 
ijgvt^nded ;, ,  a<^.  if  tboae  few  be  mep  of  any  note,  whi^  is  generally' 
the  oa;^e»  tie  )pffd  of  mankind  will  yf^ry .  wil^ogly^  &U  i^  w^th  their 
j^dgment»j  and  consent  to  admire  what  they  dp  ai^t  undei^tand*  J- 
question  whether  there  are  now  in  Europe  two  thousand,,  or  eves 
one  thousand,  persons,  who  understand  a  word  of  Newton's ''  Frih- 
"  ciiNA  ;*'  yet  there  are  in  Europe  many  millions  who  extol  Newton 
as  a  very  great  philosopher.  Those  are  but  a  small  number  who 
have  any  sense  of  the*  beauties  of  Mihon*;  yet  every  body-admices. 
Mtlton,  because  it  is  the  fashion.  Of  all  the  English  poets  of  this 
age,  Mr  Gnqr  T^  most  admired,  and,  I  thinks  with  justice ;  yet 
there  are,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a  few  who  know  any  thing 
of  his,  but  his  ^  Church-yard  Elegy,"  which  is  by  no  means  the 
best  or  his  WoHcs.  I  do  not  think  that  Dr  Armstrong  has  any  cause 
to  complain  of  the  public :  his  ^^  Art  of  HealtbV  is  not  indeed  a 
popular  poem,  but  it  is  very  mucti  liked«  and  has  often  been  printed. 
It  will  make  him  known  and  esteemed  by  posterity :  and  I  pre- 
sume hie  wiU  be  tiM  snoie esleoindli if  attlus olhet  woriEa  perish 
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with  him.  hkhSm:^  Sketches^"  UMltcd»  are  manf  seoAhj  ind 
some Btrikingf. remark^;  but  they  bttrthe  tuch  a  raacowpa and  com 
temptuous  spirit^  and  abound  so  much  m  odious  Tulgariama  and 
colloquial  execrations,  that  in  reading  we  are  as  often  disgusted  as 
pleased.  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  his  ^  Universal  Almanack  :'* 
it  seems  to  me  an  attempt  at  humour ;  but  such  humour  is  either 
too  high  or  too  low  for  my  comprehension.  The  plan  of  bis  tra- 
gedyi  called  the  ^  Forced  Marriage,'*  is  both  obscure  and  impro* 
bable ;  yet  there  are  good  strokes  in  it,  particularly  in  the  last 
scene. 

*<  As  I  know  your^te  and  talents  in  painting^'  I  cannot  help 
commimicating  to  you  an  observation,  which  I  lately  had  occasion, 
not  to  make,  for  I  had  made  it  before,  but  to  see  illustrated  in  a  very 
striking  manner.  I  was  reading  the  Abb6  du  Bos'  ^  Reflections  on 
^  Poetry  and  Painting.'*  In  his  1 3th  section  of  the  first  volume,  he 
gives  some  very  ingenious  remarks  on  two  of  Raphael's  cartoons* 
Speaking  of  ^  Christ's  charge  to  Peter,"  he  says  of  one  of  the 
figures  in  the  group  of  apostles,  ^Pr^  de  lui  est  plac^  un  autre 
^  Ap6tre  embarassd  de  sa  contenance ;  on  le  disceme  pour  ^tre 
«<  d'un  temperament  melancholique  ^  la  m&igreur  de  son  visage 
^  livide,  i  sa  baibe  noire  et  plate,  i  I'habitude  de  son  corps,  enfin  a 
^  tous  les  traits  que  les  naturalistes  out  assign^s  a  ce  temperament. 
^  U  se  courbe ;  et  les  yeuz  fixement  attaches  sur  J.  C.  il  est  devore 
^  d'une  jalousie  mome  pour  une  chpix  dont  il  ne  se  plaindra  point, 
^  mais  dont  il  conservera  long  tems  un  vif  ressentiment ;  enfin  on 
^  lecoanoit  la  Judas  aussi  dbtinctement  qu'  a  le  voir  pendu.  au 
*^  figuier,  une  bourse  renvers^e  au  col.  Je  n'  ai  point  pr€t6  d'es- 
^  prit  a  Raphael,"  Sec.  You  see  the  ingenious  Abb^  is  rtry  posi*- 
tive ;  and  yet  you  will  immediately  recollect,  that  the  charge  of 
*»  Feed  my  sheep,"  to  which  this  cartoon  refers,  was  given  to  Peter 
after  the  resurrection,  and  when,  consequently,  Judas  could  Hot  be 
present  (John  xxi.  16.)  If  it  be  said,  that  this  charge  refers  to  the 
keys,  which  Peter  carries  in  his  bosom ;  a  charge  given  lottg  before  r 
I  answer,  first,  that  the  sheefi  in  the  back-ground  is  a  presuitiption 
of  the  contrary ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  wounds  in  the  feet  and 
hands  of  Jesus,  and  the  number  of  apostles  present,  which  is  only 
eleven,  are  a  certain  proof,  that  the  fiict  to  which  this  cartoon  relates 
happened  after  the  resurrection.  The  Abbe's  mistake  is  of  little 
moment  in  itself^  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  this  observation^  that 
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the  expression  of  |>amtmg  is  at  the  best  very  indefinite,  and'gene* 
rally  leaves  scope  to  the  ingenioos  critic  de  firiter  d^ esprit  to  the 
painter/'* 


At  length,  in  the  month  of  May  1770,  Dp  Beattie's  "Essay  on 
^  the  nature  and  immutability  of  Truth,  in  opposition  to  Sophistry 
'^  and  Scepticism,"  made  its  appearance.  As  the  manuscript  had 
been  seeii'tiy  several  eminent  men  of  learning,  and  as  the  *^  Essay 
"  on  Truth"  was  known  to  be  written  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  phi- 
losophical principles  of  Mr  Hume,  its  publication  had  been  looked 
for  with  considerable  expectation.  The  boldness,  too,  of  a  writer 
so  little  knqwn  to  the  world  as  Beattie  was  at  this  time  (for  he  had 
merely  published  a  few  juvenile  poems),  in  attacking  an  author  so 
formidable  as  Mr  Hume,  contributed  not  a  little  to  excite  the  pub- 
lic curiosity.  Mr  Hume  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  After 
a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
after  having  acted  in  several  respectable  public  situations,!  to  which 
his  reputation  as  an  author  had  no  doubt  recommended  him,  he  had 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  opulent  from  a  pension  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  by  government,  but  still  more  by  the  fruits  of 
that  plan  of  rigid  economy,  which,  he  tells  us,  he  had  early  adopted, 
and  steadily  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  his  original  de- 
ficiency of  fortune,  and  rendering  himself  independent  in  the  world.| 

*  I  hftve  lately  met  with  a  criticism  similar  to  the  above  of  Dr  Beattie's 
on  the  AbM  du  Bos,  in  the  life  of  Raphael^  in  '*  Pilkingtcin's  Dictionary  of 
*'  the  Lives  of  the  Painters/'  p.  501.  A  couicidence»  however,  that  must 
have  been  entirely  accidental ;  and  which  no  way  detracts  ii-om  the  origi- 
nalityof  Dr  Beattie's  observation :  for  I  am  aatisfied,  he  had  never  read  Pilk- 
ington,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  sent  me  the  remark  as  being  his  own, 

t  Mr  Hume  attended  General  St  Clair,  in  the  year  1746^  as  secretary  \o 
his  ejqpedition  on  the  coast  of  France.  In  1747,  he  attended  the  general  ia 
the  same  station  in  his  military  embassy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin. 
In  the  year  1763,  he  accompanied  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  as  secretary  on  hia 
embassy  to  Paris,  where  he  was  left  chargS  d*affavreiy  on  that  nobleman's 
going  as  lord  lieutenant  to  Ireland.  And  in  1767,  he  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Hertford's  brother.  General  Conway,  to  be  under-secretary  of  state,  while 
the  general  held  the  seals. 

\  Life  of  Mr  Hume,  prefixed  to  his  works,  WTitten  by  himself,  p.  7. 
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Mr  Hume,  in  his  dispofiidoB,  was  hunuoie  and  charitable^  his  tem<* 
per  was  mild,  and  his  manners  pleasingt  which,  added  to  his  natu* 
ral  abilities,  as  well  as  his  great  stock  of  acquired  knowlec^;e,  made 
his  companj  much  sought  after.  The  circle  of  society,  therefore, 
in  which  he  moKed  at  Edinburgh,  was  not  only  extensive,  but  the 
most  distinguished  for  rank  and  fashion,  and  literary  merit,  of 
which  the  metropoUs  of  Scotland  could  boast«  Of  all  this  I  am 
myself  a  living  witness;  for  I  was  well  acquainted  with  Mr  Hume^ 
with  whom  I  frequently  met  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

Mr  Hume  had  deservedly  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  an 
historian ;  and  he  may,  with  truth,  be  said  to  have  been  among  the 
first  to  introduce  into  this  country  that  dignified  and  classical  .style 
of  compo^on  with  which  we  are  so  much  delighted  in  his  ^  His* 
^  tory  of  England,"  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  Robertson,  Orme, 
and  other  eminent  authors  since  Mr  Hume's  time.  His  account 
of  the  British  constitution,  of  the  feudal  system,  and  his  affecting 
narratives  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  of  Lord  Strafford,  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  as  well  as  other  passages  that  might  be  cited, 
are  proo&  of  a  masterly  genius,  which  must  place  Mr  Hume  in 
the  first  and  most  distinguished  rank  of  writers  of  history  in  the 
English  language.  He  had  published,  likewise,  essays  on  political 
economy,*  as  well  as  on  subjects  of  taste  and  literature;  which, 
notwithstanding  the  revolutions,  both  in  opinions  and  things  that 
an  interval  of  upwards  of  half  a  century  has  produced,  are  still  pe* 
rused  with  pleasure  by  every  classical  scholar.  Happy  had  it  been, 
it  de  omnia.  But  Mr  Hume  had  unfortunately,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,t  imbibed  the  principles  of  a  l:old-hearted  and  gloomy 
philosophy,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  was  to  distract  the  mind 
with  doubts  on  subjects  the  most  serious  and  important,  and,  in 
&ct,  to  undermine  the  best  interests,  and  dissolve  the  strongest 
ties,  of  human  society.    When  he  examined  Mr  Hume's  philoso- 

*  Dr  Adam  Smith,  in  his  vsluable  work,  on  the  '*  Causes  of  the  Wealth 
*<  of  Nations,"  has  acknowledged,  that  Mr  Hume  was  the  first  writer  who 
rig:ht]y  understood,  and  property  eiq)lained,  in  his  '*  Essays,'*  some  of  the 
principles  of  political  economy.    Vol.  ii.  p.  39, 119.  ed.  3. 

t  He  says,  in  the  advertisement  to  his  *'  Essays,**  that  he  had  projected 
lus  •*  Treatise  on  Human  Nature"  before  he  left  college,  and  wrote  and  pub- 
lished it  not  long  after. 
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phy,  aiiA  contemplated  the  mischief  which  arose  fi^m  it,  Dr  Beat* 
tie's  whole  faculties  rose  in  arms  within  him,  to  use  the  emphatic 
expression  of  an  anonymous  journalist,*  in  the  defence  of  the  cause 
of  truth,  and  of  every  virtuous  principle ;  and  he  resolved,  without 
fear,  to  attempt  to  show  the  fidlacy  of  a  system,  which  he  conceived 
to  rest  on  no  solid  foundation.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  ^  Essay 
'<  on  Truth  -**  of  which,  besides  what  I  have  already  inserted  from 
his  private  correspondence  with  his  friends,  Dr  Beattie  gives,  him- 
self, the  following  account,  in  the  advertisement  to  the  edition  of 
the  ^'  Essay"  published  in  quarto,  in  London,  in  the  year  1776. 


<<  Ever  since  I  began  to  attend  to  matters  of  this  kind,  I  had 
heard  Mr  Hume^s  philosophy  mentioned  as  a  system  very  un* 
friendly  to  religion,  both  revealed  and  natural,  as  well  as  to  science ; 
and  its  author  spoken  of  as  a  teacher  of  sceptical  and  atheistical 
doctrines,  and  withal  as  a  most  acute  and  ingenious  writer.  I  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  his  arguments,  and  his  influence  as  a  great 
literary  character,  had  done  harm,  by  subverting  or  weakening  the 
good  principles  of  some,  and  countenancing  the  licentious  opinions 
of  others.  Being  honoured  with  the  care  of  a  part  of  the  British 
youth  ;  and  considering  it  as  my  indispensible  duty  (from  which, 
I  trust,  I  shall  never  deviate)  to  guard  their  minds  against  impiety 
and  error,  I  endeavoured,  among  other  studies  that  belonged  to  my 
office,  to  form  a  right  erf!!\nate  of  Mr  Hume's  philosophy,  so  as  not 
only  to  understand  his  peculiar  tenets,  but  also  to  perceive  their 
connection  and  consequences, 

^'  In  forming  this  estimate,  I  thought  it  at  once  the  surest  and 
the  fairest  method  to  begin  with  the  "  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,'' 
which  was  allowed,  and  is  well  known  to  be,  the  ground-work  of 
the  whole ;  and  in  which  some  of  the  principles  and  reasonings  are 
more  fully  prosecuted,  and  their  connection  and  consequences  more 
clearly  seen  by  an  attentive  reader  (notwithstanding  some  inferiority 
in  point  of  style),  than  in  those  more  elegant  republications  of  the 
system,  that  have  appeared  in  the  form  of  "  Essays."   Every  sound 

*  Account  of  the  death  of  Dr  Beattie,  in  the  <*  Orthodox  Churchman'* 
«•  Magazine  and  RevieWi  for  August  1803,  No.  33.** 
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argument  that  may  have  been  urged  against  the  paradoxes  of  the 
*<  Treadsey**  particularly  against  its  first  principles,  does,  in  my 
opinion,  tend  to  discredit  the  system ;  as  erery  successful  attempt 
tt>  weiJ^en  the  foundation  of  a  building  does  in  effect  promote  the 
down&l  of  the  superstructure.  Paradoxes  there  are  in  the  ^  Trea- 
^  tise^'  which  are  not  in  the  ^  Essays ;"  and,  in  like  manner,  there 
are  licentious  doctrines  in  these,  which  are  not  in  the  other;  and 
therefore  I  have  not  directed  ail  my  batteries  against  the  firsa. 
And  if  the  plan  I  had  in  view,  when  I  published  this  book,  had  been 
completed,  the  reader  would  have  seen,  that,  though  I  began  with 
the  ^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  it  was  never  my  intention  to 
end  with  it.  In  fiict,  the  "  Essay  on  Truth"  is  only  one  part  of 
what  I  projected.  Another  part  was  then  in  so  great  forwardness, 
that  I  thought  its  publication  not  very  remote,  and  had  even  made 
proposals  to  a  bookseller  concerning  it;  though  afterwards,  on  en- 
larging the  plan,  I  found  I  had  not  taken  so  wide  a  view  of  the 
subject  as  would  be  necessary.  In  that  part,  my  meaning  was,  to 
have  applied  the  principles  of  thb  book  to  the  illustration  of  cer« 
tain  truths  of  morality  and  religion,  to  which  the  reasonings  of 
Helvetius,  of  Mr  Hume  in  his  ^  Essays,"  and  of  some  other  modern 
philosophers,  seemed  unfavourable.  That  work,  however,  I  have 
been  obliged,  on  account  of  my  health,  to  lay  aside ;  and  whether 
I  shall  ever  be  in  a  icondition  to  resume  it,  is  at  present  very  unr 
x:crtain."* 


In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  Dr  Beattie  has  treated  his 
subject  in  the  following  manner:  He  first  endeavours  to  trace  the 
several  kinds  of  evidence  and  reasoning  up  to  their  first  principles ; 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  standard  of  truth,  and  explain  its  im- 
mutability. He  shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  his  sentiments  on 
this  head,  how  inconsistent  soever  with  the  genius  of  scepticism, 
and  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  sceptical  writers,  are  yet 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  genius  of  true  philosophy,  and  with 

•  His  want  of  health  prevented  him  from  prosecuting  his  original  de- 
sign of  writing  a  second  part  of  the  "  Essay  on  Truth/'  But  lie  contrived 
to  introduce  into  some  of  his  subsequent  publications  some  portion  of  what 
life  intended  the  second  part  sfaoi^  contain. 
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the  practice  and  principles  of  those^  whom  all  acknowledge  to  have 
been  the  most  successful  in  the  inyestigadon  of  truth  f  conclud- 
ing with  some  inferences,  or  rules  bf  which  the  more  important 
fidlades  of  the  jK^eptical  philosophers  may  be  detected  by  every 
person  of  common  sense,  even  though  he  should  not  possess  acute- 
ness  of  metaphyiscal  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  lo* 
gical  confutation  of  them.  In  the  third  place,  he  answers  some 
objections,  and  makes  some  remarks,  by  way  of  estimate  of  scepd* 
cism,  and  sceptical  writers.* 

*  fssay  op  Trutk»  p.  IS. 


SECTION  III. 


raOM  THK  FVBLXCATXON   OV   THB  ^  XBSAT   OW  TEUTH/'  TO  tBB 
PBATB  OV  P&  BXATTtX'i  BLDB8T  80N>  III  THB  TBAR  1790. 


JN  O  sooner  did  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth  make  its  appearance 
than  it  was  assailed  by  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Home  as  a  violent  anl 
personal  attack  on  that  writer.  Of  this  Dr  Beattie  takes  notice  h 
the  following  letters. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  mention,  that,  upon  the  publication  if 
the  ^  Essay  on  Truth/'  it  was  thought  advisable,  that  a  short  an- 
lysis  of  the  essay  should  be  inserted  in  the  Edinburgh  newspapeis, 
in  order  that  something  might  be  known  of  the  manner  in  whib 
the  subject  was  treated.  This  task  Dr  Blacklock  undertook,  md 
executed  with  much  ability.*  But  previous  to  its  publication,  he 
thought  it  proper  to  submit  what  he  had  written  to  Dr  Beatie^ 
who  replied  to  Dr  Blacklock  as  follows. 

LETTER  XXXVIl. 


nit  BEATTIE  TO  DB  BtACCLOCK. 

Aberdeen,  2nh  May,  1770. 

^  I  CANNOT  express  how  much  I  think  myself  indebted 
to  your  friendship,  in  entering  so  warmly  into  all  my  concerns, 
and  in  making  out  so  readily,  and  at  such  length,  the  two  critical 
articles.  The  shortest  one  was  sent  back,  in  course  of  post,  to  Mr 
Kincaid,t  from  whom  you  would  learn  the  reasons  that  induced  me 

•  Vide  Edlnhurgh  Eveninf^  Counmt,  2d  June,  1770. 
t  The  publiifaer. 
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to  make  some  alterations  in  the  analysis  you  had  there  made  of  my 
book.  The  other  paper  I  return  in  this  packet.  I  have  made  a  re* 
mark  or  two  at  the  end,  but  no  alterations*  Indeed,  how  could  I  ? 
you  understand  my  philosophy  as  perfectly  as  I  do ;  you  express 
it  much  better,  and  you  embellish  it  with  a  great  many  of  your 
9Wn  sentiments>.which,  though  new  to  me,  are  exceedingly  apposit^ 
Co  my  std>ject,  and  set  some  parts  of  it  in  a  &iner  light  than,  i  have 
been  able  to  do  in  my  book.  I  need  not  tell  you,  how  happy  I  am 
.n  the  thought,  that  this  work  of  mine  has  your  approbation ;  for  I 
mow  you  too  well,  to  impute  to  mere  civility  the  many  handsome 
Mngs  you  have  said  in  praise  of  it.  I  know  you  approve  it,  be- 
cause I  know  you  incapable  to  say  one  thing  and  think  another ; 
Old  I  do  assure  you,  I  would  not  forego  your  approbation  to  avoid 
tie  censure  of  fifty  Mr  Humes.  What  do  I  say  I  Mr  Hume's  cen» 
Aire  I  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of,  that  I  think  it  does  me 
k>nour.  It  is,  next  to  his  conversion,  (which  I  have  no  reason  to 
l)ok  for)  the  most  desirable  thing  I  have  to  expect  from  that  quar- 
tir.  I  have  heard,  from  very  good  authority,  that  he  speaks  of  me 
aid  my  book  with  very  great  bitterness  (I  own,  I  thought  he  would 
nther  have  affected  to  treat  both  with  contempt) ;  and  that  he  says, 
I  have  not  used  him  like  a  gentleman.  He  is  quite  right  to  set  the 
mittcr  upon  tliat  footing.  It  is  an  odious  charge ;  it  is  an  objection 
esBiIy  remembered,  and,  for  that  reason,  will  be  often  repeated,  by 
Iiii  admirers ;  and  it  has  this  farther  advantage,  that  being  (in  the 
present  case)  perfectly  unintelligible,  it  cannot  possibly  be  answer* 
ed  The  truth  is,  I,  as  a  rational,  moral,  and  immortal  being,  and 
something  of  a  philosopher,  treated  him  as  a  rational,  moral,  and 
immortal  being,  a  sceptic,  and  an  atheistical  writer.  My  desi^ 
Was,  not  to  make  a  book  full  of  fashionable  phrases,  and  polite  ex* 
pressions,  but  to  undeceive  the  public  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
sceptical  philosophy,  and  the  pretensions  of  its  abettors.  To  s^y, 
that  I  ought  not  to  have  done  this  with  plainness  and  spirit,  is  to  say, 
in  other  words,  that  I  ought  either  to  have  held  my  peace,  or  to  have 
been  a  knave.  In  thb  case,  I  might  perhaps  have  treated  Mr  Hume 
as  a  gentleman,  but  I  should  not  have  treated  society,  and  my  own 
conscience,  as  became  a  man  and  a  Christian.  I  have  all  along 
foreseen,  and  still  foresee,  that  I  shall  have  many  reproaches,  and 
cavils,  and  sneers,  to  encounter  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  am  prepared 
to  meet  them.    I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  cause ;  and,  if  I  may  be? 
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fieve  tliose  w^^ose  good  opinidn  I  value  as  one  of  the  chief  blessings 
of  lifey  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  work.  You  are  certainly 
right  in  your  conjecture,  that  it  will  not  have  a  quick  sale.  Not- 
irithstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  render  it  perspicuous  and  enter- 
taining, it  is  still  necessary  for  the  person  who  reads  it  io  think  a 
Httle;  a  task  to  which  every  reader  will  not  submit.  My  subject 
too  is  unpopular,  and  my  principles  such  as  a  man  of  the  world 
would  blush  to  acknowledge.  How  then  can  my  book  be  popular  I 
If  it  refund  the  expence  of  its  publication,  it  will  do  as  much  as  any 
person,  who  knows  the  present  state  of  the  literary  world,  can  rea- 
sonably expect  from  it. 

^  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  notions  in  regard  to  liberty 
and  necessity.  I  have  known  several  persons  of  the  best  under«' 
standing,  and  of  the  best  heart,  who  could  not  get  over  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  necessity,  even  though  Aidr  notions  of  the  ab- 
surd and  dangeh>us  consequences  of  fittality  were  the  same  witli 
mine.  The  truth  is,  I  see  Ho  posuble  way  of  redoneSng  the  fa- 
talists with  the  liberty-men,  except  by  supposing  human  liberty  to 
be  a  self-evident  feet,  which,  perhaps,  the  "fiitalists  will  never  ac- 
knowledge, and  which  the  staunch  Anmnian,  who  has  been  loiig 
in  the  practice  of  arguing  the  matter,  would  think  a  dangerous  and 
unnecessary  supposition.  My  own  sentiments  of  this  point  I  have 
given  fidriy  and  honestly  in  my  book.  That  I  am  a  free  agent,  is 
what  I  not  only  believe,  but  what  I  judge  to  be  of  such  importance, 
that  all  morality  must  be  founded  on  it,  yea,  and  all  religion  too. 
To  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  is  not  so  dMficult  a  thing 
when  we  acknowledge  human  liberty  ;  but,  on  the  principles  of  fa- 
tality, it  seems  to  me  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 

<*  I  beg  you  will,  from  time  to  time,  let  me  know  what  you  hear 
of  the  fate  of  my  book.  Every  author  thinks  that  his  works  ought 
to  eng^ss  every  body's  attention.  I  am  not  such  a  novice  as  to 
have  more  of  this  vanity  than  my  neighbours :  yet  I  think  it  highly 
probable,  that  my  book  will  be  the  subject  of  some  conversation, 
espedally  about  Edinburgh,  where  Mr  Hume  is  so  well  known, 
and  where  I  happen  to  be  pot  altogether  unknown.  By  the  bye,  k 
was  extremely  well  judged  not  to  mention  Mr  Hume's  name,  ex- 
cept very  slightly,  in  the  two  critical  articles  you  wrote.  People 
will  do  me  a  great  injustice,  if  they  say  or  think,  that  my  book  is 
written  solely  against  Mr  Hume.    Yet  many,  I  am  convinced,  vnW 
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say  so;  afid>  therefbre»  it  was  proper  to  say  nothing  in  those  articles 
that  might  encourage  snch  a  notion." 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 


DR  JOHN  ORBGORT  TO  DR  BSATTIE. 

Edinburgh,  SOth  June,  1770. 

^  MUCH  woe  has  your  essay  wrought  me.  The  hero  of  the 
piece  is  extremely  angry^  and  so  are  all  hb  friendsy  who  are 
numerous.  As  it  was  knowni  that  the  manuscript  had  been  tn  my 
hands,  I  was  taken  to  task  for  letting  it  go  to  the  press  as  it  stands. 
I  have  openly  a¥owe4  every  where»  that  I  had  advised  you  to  pub* 
lish  your  essay  i  that  I  thought  the  reasoning  it  contained  both 
ingenious  and  solid ;  that  it  was  not  only  written  with  great  per<» 
spicuity,  but  with  a  spirit  and  elegance  very  uncommon  on  auch 
subjects ;  Chat  the  importance  of  the  sub|ect  justified  sufficiently 
the  warmth  with  which  it  was  written ;  that  it  was  no  metaphysical 
disquisition  about  questions  of  curiosity i  but  a  defence  of  principles, 
on  which  the  peace  of  society,  the  virtue  of  individualSf  and  the 
happiness  of  ev^ry  one  who  had  either  feeUng  or  imaginatinm, 
depended.  I  wbhed>  at  the  same  time,  some  particular  eRpressions 
had  been  softened ;  but  denied  there  being  any  personal  sabuse.  In 
one  place  you  say,  ^  What  doe*  the  man  mean  V*  This,  you  know, 
is  very  contemptuous.  In  short,  the  spirit  and  warmth  with  which 
it  is  written,  has  got  it  more  friends  and  more  enemies  than  if  it 
had  been  written  with  that  polite  and  humble  deference  to  Mr 
Hume's  ei^traordinary  abilities,  which  his  friends  think  so  justly 
his  due.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  so  warm,  not  to  say  angry,  about 
this  subject,  that  I  cannot  entirely  trust  my  own  judgment ;  but  I 
really  think,  that  the  tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  present 
race  of  infidels,  and  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which  they 
regard  every  friend  of  rel^;ion,  contrasted  with  the  timid  behaviour 
of  such  as  should  support  its  cause,  acting  only  on  the  defensive, 
seems  to  me  to  have  a  very  unfavourable  influence.  It  seems  to 
imply  a  consciousness  of  truth  on  the  one  side,  and  a  secret  con- 
viction, or  at  least  diffidence  of  the  cause  on  the  other.    What  a 
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difierence  from  the  days  of  AddboOf  Arbuthiioti  Swift^  P<ype9  flee, 
-who  treated  infidelity  with  a  scorn  and  indignation  we  are  now 
strangers  to.  I  am  now  persuaded  the  book  will  answer  beyond 
your  expectations.  I  have  recommended  it  strongly  to  my  friends 
in  England. 

^  I  am  positive  in  my  opinion^  that  you  should  publish  the  first 
part  of  the  ^  Minstrel/*  without  waiting  for  the  rest" 


Mr  Hume  tells  us,  in  his  life,  written  by  himseU^*  that  he  had 
formed  a  fixed  resolution,  which  he  inflexibly  maintained,  never  to 
answer  any  body.  But  from  what  he  has  been  heard  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,"  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose^ 
that,  although  he  affected  to  treat  the  matter  in  a  vein  of  ironical 
pleasantry,  he  did  not  derive  that  consolation  from  Beattie's  work, 
which  he  pretends  to  have  derived  t  from  a  pamphlet  attributed  to 
Dr  Hurd,  the  present  bishop  of  Worcester,  against  his  ^  History 
"  of  Natural  Religion."  This  pamphlet,  I  believe,  the  bishop 
afterwards  disclaimed. 

If,  however,  Dr  Beattie  found  himself  thus  attacked  by  cme  set 
of  men,  he  derived  ample  consolation  from  the  popularity  of  his 
book,  and  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon  it  by  men  of  a  different 
character.  Some  passages  of  his  letters,  at  this  time,  strongly 
evince  this  success  of  his  essay,  which,  indeed,  far  exceeded  the 
xnost  sanguine  expectations,  either  of  himself  or  his  Mends.  But 
no  testimx>ny  in  his  &vour  could  convey  to  him  such  high  gratifi- 
cation as  that  which  he  derived  from  the  following  letter  from  that 
accomplished  scholar  and  excellent  man,  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton, 
to  whom  Dr  Beattie  had  taken  the  liberty  of  presenting  a  copy  of 

•  Page  9. 

t  **  In  this  interval,*'  says  Mr  Hame^  "  I  published  my  <  Natural  History 
'"of  Religion/  along  with  some  other  BmaU  pieces.  Its  public  entry  was 
'*  radier  obscure^  except  only  that  Dr  Hurd  wrote  a  pamphlet  against  it, 
**  with  all  the  illiberal  petulance,  arrogance,  and  scurrility,  which  distin« 
"  giiished  the  Warburtonian  school.  This  pamphlet  gave  me  some  conso« 
<«  lation  for  the  otherwise  indifierent  reception  of  my  perfonnaDce.*'«*P.  11. 
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his  ^  Essay  on  Truth/*  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  men« 
tioned  to  Lord  Lytteitcm  by  the  late  Dr  Gregory. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 


LORD  LTTTELTON*  TO  DR  BEATTIE. 

Hill-street  (London)  6th  October,  1770. 

<^  THAT  the  author  of  such  a  work  as  that  you  have  dofie  me 

the  favour  to  send  me*  should  entertun  the  opinion  you  are  pleased 

to  express  of  me  and  my  wriUngs,  is  an  honour  to  me^  of  which  I 

'  feel  the  high  value.    Never  did  I  read  any  book,  in  which  truths 

*  George,  Lord  Lyttellon,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton  of  Hagkyt 
in  Worcestershire,  was  early  distinguished  by  his  learning,  his  taste,  and  his 
poetical  talents,  of  which  he  has  \eh  many  beautifiil  specimens,  but  no  poem 
of  any  extent.  Among  other  pieces,  his  plaintive  Monody,  on  the  death  of 
the  first  Lady  Lyttelton,  is  familiar  to»  and  admired  by,  every  reader  of  taste. 
His  works  in  prose  are  numerous.  His  **  Persian  Letters,"  and  his  •*  Dia* 
<*  logues  of  the  Dead,*'  are  well  known*  But,  above  all,  his  valuable  **  Di*> 
**  sertation  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostleship  of  St  Paul,**  is  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendation,  as  a  masterly  and  convincing  argument  in  favour  of 
revealed  religion.  It  is  a  very  important  fact,  which  we  have  on  his  own 
authority,  that  he  was  originally  inclined  to  scepticism  in  religious  opinions  ; 
but,  by  ^e  eflfect  of  study  and  candid  reflection,  he  became  a  decided  and  a 
steady  believer  in  revelation  Lord  Lyttelton  also  published  an  elaborate 
historical  work  on  '•  The  Age  of  Henry  the  Second."  The  style  is  void  of 
ornament,  but  the  book  contains  much  valuable  information,  the  result  of 
diligent  research.  In  his  posthumous  works,  published  by  his  nephew,  are 
some  very  curious  letters  from  Lord  Lyttelton,  while  abroad,  to  his  father, 
which  set  his  filial  piety  in  a  very  striking  point  of  light. 

Lord  Lyttelton  was  distinguished  as  a  speaker  in  parliament ;  and,  as  a 
polite  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  was  one  of  tlie  most  accomplished  eharac- 
ters  of  his  time.  He  was  the  friend  of  Pope,  of  Thomson,  of  Shenstone. 
And  the  letter  to  Dr  Beattie,  which  has  given  occasion  to  the  introduction  of 
this  alight  biographical  sketch  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  shows  how  strongly  that 
great  and  good  man  was  pleased  to  interest  himself  in  the  fortunes  of  our 
author,  even  before  their  personal  acquaintance  took  place,  and  when  Dr 
Beattie  was  merely  known  to  his  lordship  by  his  writings,  and  the  testimony 
of  their  common  friend*  Dr  Gregory. 
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of  the  greatest  importance  to  mankind  are  more  sldUuIly  extricated 
from  the  mazes  of  sophism,  or  where  reason,  wit,  and  eloquence 
join  their  forces  more  happily,  in  opposition  to  errors  of  the  most 
pernicious  nature. 

^  It  has  often  given  me  great  pain  to  see  Bishop  Berkeley,  a 
most  pious  and  learned  man,  orertum  the  main  foundations  of  all 
religion  and  all  knowledge,  hy  the  most  extravagant  scepticism 
concerning  the  real  existence  of  matter,  in  some  of  his  writings; 
and  then  fancy,  that  in  others  he  could,  by  any  fi>rce  of  argument, 
establish  the  evidences  of  Chrisdanity,  which  are  a  perpetual  appeal 
to  the  truth  of  our  senses,  and  grounded  on  a  supposition  that  they 
cannot  deceive  us  in  those  things  which  are  the  proper  and  natural 
pbjects  of  them,  within  their  due  Umit9.  Can  one  wonder  that  the 
sceptics  should  lay  hold  of  the  fonner  in  answer  to  the  latter?  And 
can  any  more  useful  service  be  done  to  Christia|uty,  than  to  shew 
the  fallacy  of  such  whimsies  as  would  make  the  body  of  Christ, 
which  his  disciples  saw  and  felt,  no  body  at  all  ?  and  the  proof  of 
his  resurrection,  from  that  testimony  of  their  senses,  a  mere  delu- 
sive idea  ? 

^  Berkeley  certainly  was  not  sensible  of  the  consequences  of 
these  doctrines,  no  more  than  Locke  of  those  you  reprehend  in  his 
essay;  but  whatever  respect  may  be  due  to  th^  persons  of  authors, 
their  writings  must  be  censured,  when  they  deserve  censure,  and 
especially  on  such  subjects.  This  the  friends  of  Mr  Hume  have 
no  more  right  to  complain  of^  than  those  of  Berkeley  or  Locke. 
Nor  can  the  censure  of  systems,  which  attempt  to  shake  the  great 
pillars  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  be  delivered  by  a  be- 
Cever,  in  terma  as  cool  as  if  only  a  speculation  on  the  nature  of 
electricity,  or  the  causes  of  an  aurora  borealis  were  in  question. 
Mr  Hume,  as  a  man,  from  hb  probity,  candour,  and  the  humanity 
of  his  manners,  deserves  esteem  and  respect;  but  the  more  autho- 
rity he  draws  from  his  personal  character,  or  from  the  merit  of  his 
other  books,  the  more  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  ill  impres- 
uons  which  his  sceptical  writings  may  make  on  a  number  of 
readers,  who,  having  been  used  to  admire  him,  and  trust  in  Yd^ 
judgment,  are  disposed  to  let  him  also  judge  for  them  }n  these 
points,  where  the  being  misled  must  be  fatal. 

**  Go  on,  sir,  to  employ  your  excellent  talents  in  a  cause  worthy 
pf  them,  and  stop  the  progress  of  that  folly,  wliicb,  assuming  tlie 
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Tenerable  name  of  philosophy,  tends  to  depriye  human  nature,  of 
the  salutary  light  of  its  best  and  clearest  knowledge>  and  throw  it 
into  a  dark  chaos  of  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

^  I  beg  you  to  present  my  affectionate  compliments  to  good  Dr 
Gregory,  whom  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  on  many  accounts, 
but  never  more  than  for  the  fiivour  of  procuring  me  your  friend- 
ship, whioh  I  shall  endeavour  to  cultivate  by  the  best  returns  in  my 
power.** 


The  following  letter  to  Mrs  Inglis,*  at  Edinburgh,  is  truly  va- 
luable, as  it  contains  Dr  Beattie*s  sentiments  on  the  impoitant 
question,  which  has  been  so  much  agitated,  whether  a  public  or  a 
private  education  for  boys  is  to  be  preferred. 


LETTER  XL. 


Dlt  BEATTIB  TO  MRS  INOtlS. 

Aberdeen,  24th  December,  1770. 

^  WHILE  I  lived  in  your  neighbourhood,  I  often  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  giving  you  my  opinion  on  a  subject,  in  which  I 
know  you  are  very  deeply  interested ;  but  one  inddent  or  other 
always  put  it  out  of  my  power.  That  subject  is  the  education  of 
your  son,  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is  now  high  time  to  send  to 
some  public  place  of  education.  I  have  thought  much  on  this 
subject;  I  have  weighed  every  argument,  that  I  could  think  of,  on 
dther  side  of  the  question.  Much,  you  know,  has  been  written 
upon  it,  and  very  plausible  arguments  have  been  offered,  both  for 
and  i^;ainst  a  public  education.    I  set  not  much  value  upon  these ; 

•  Dsagfater  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  by  Lady  Frances  Stuart,  daughter  f 
an  Earl  of  Buchan.  He  was  kiUed  at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  in  Sdbtland^ 
in  September,  1745^  fighting  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  of  dragoona. 
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ipecQlftdng  men  are  continually  dxsfmtiDgi  and  the  world  U  seldom 
the  wiser.  I  haye  some  little  experieaee  in  this  way ;  I  ha^e  no 
hypothesis  to  mislead  me;  and  the  opinion  or  prejudice  which  i 
first  formed  upon  the  subject,  was  directly  contrary  to  that,  which 
experience  has  now  taught  me  to  entertain. 

^  Could  mankind  lead  tiieir  lives  in  that  solitude  which  is  so 
iayourable  to  many  of  our  most  virtuous  affections,  I  should  be 
clearly  on  the  side  of  a  private  education.  But  most  of  us,  when 
we  go  out  into  the  world,  find  difficulties  in  our  wi^,  which  good 
principles  and  innocence  alone  will  not  qualify  us  to  encounter; 
we  must  have  some  address  and  knowledge  of  the  world  different 
from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  books,  or  we  shall  soon  be  pushed, 
disheartened,  or  disgusted.  The  foundatum  of  this  knowledge  is 
laid  in  the  intercourse  of  school-4x>ys,  or  at  least  of  young  men  of 
the  same  age.  When  a  boy  is  always  under  the  direction  of  a  pa« 
rent  or  tutor,  he  acquires  such  a  habit  of  looking  up  to  them  for 
advice,  that  he  never  learns  to  think  or  act  for  himself;  his  memo« 
ry  is  exercised,  indeed,  in  retaining  their  advice,  but  his  invention 
is  suffered  to  languish,  till  at  last'  it  becomes  totally  inactive.  He 
knows,  perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  history  or  science ;  but  he  knows 
not  how  to  conduct  himself  on  those  ever^-ciianging  emergencies, 
which  are  too  minute  and  too  numerous  to  be  omiprehended  in 
any  system  of  advice.  He  is  astonished  at  the  most  common  ap- 
pearances,  and  discouraged  with  the  most  trifiing  (because  unex* 
pected)  obstacles ;  and  he  is  often  at  his  wits  end,  where  a  boy  of 
much  less  knowledge,  but  more  experience,  would  instantly  devise 
a  thousand  expedients.  Conscious  of  his  own  superiority  in  some 
things,  he  wonders  to  find  himself  so  much  inferior  in  others;  his 
vanity  meets  with  continual  rubs  and  disappointments,  and  disap- 
pointed vanity  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  sullenness  and  pride ; 
he  despises,  or  affects  to  despise,  his  fellows,  because,  though  supe- 
rior in  address,  they  are  inferior  in  knowledge ;  and  they,  in  their 
turn,  despise  that  knowledge,  which  cannot  teach  the  owner  how 
to  behave  on  the  most  common  occasions.  Thus  he  keeps  at  a 
distance  from  his  equals,  and  they  at  a  distance  from  him^  and 
mutual  contempt  is  the  natural  consfequence. 

**  Another  inconvenience,  attending  private  education,  is  the 
suppressing  of  the  principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it  rarely 
happens  that  a  boy  prosecutes  his  studies  with  alacrity  or  success. 
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I  have  heard  private  tutors  complain,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  flattery  or  bribery  to  engage  the  attention  of  their 
pupil ;  and  I  need  not  observe,  how  improper  it  is  to  set  the  exam- 
ple of  such  practices  before  children.  True  emulation,  especially 
in  young  and  ingenuous  minds,  is  a  noble  principle ;  I  have  known 
the  happiest  effects  produced  by  it ;  I  never  knew  it  to  be  produc- 
tive of  any  vice.  In  all  public  schools  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  care- 
fully cherished.  Where  it  is  wanting,-  in  vain  shall  we  preach  up 
to  children  the  dignity  and  utility  of  knowledge:  the  true  appetite 
for  knowledge  is  wanting;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  whatever  is 
crammed  into  the  memory  will  rather  surfeit  and  enfeeble,  than 
improve  the  understanding.  I  do  not  mention  the  pleasure  which 
young  people  take  in  the  company  of  one  another,  and  what  a  pity 
it  is  to  deprive  them  of  it.  I  need  not  remark,  that  friendships  of 
the  utmost  stability  and  importance  have  often  been  founded  on 
school-^usquaintance ;  nor  need  I  put  you  in  mind,  of  what  vast 
oooseqfuence  to  health  are  the  exercises  and  amusements  which 
boys  contrive  for  themselves.  I  shall  only  observe  further,  that, 
when  boys  pursue  their  studies  at  home,  they  are-  apt  to  contract 
either  a  habit  of  idleness,  or  too  close  an  attachment  to  reading  ; ' 
the  former  breeds  innumerable  diseases,  both  in  the  body  and  soul  ; 
the  latter,  by  filling  young  and  tender  minds  with  more  knowledge 
than  they  can  either  retain  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to  make 
them  superficial  and  inattentive,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  strain,  and 
consequently  impair,  the  faculties,  by  over-stretching  them.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  both.  The  human  mind  is  more  im- 
proved by  thoroughly  understanding  one  science,  one  part  of  a  sci- 
ence, or  even  one  subject,  than  by  a  superficial  knowledge  of  twenty- 
sciences  and  a  hundred  different  subjects:  and  I  would  rather  wish 
my  son  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  ^  Euclid's  Elements,"  than  to 
have  the  whole  of"  Chambers'  Dictionary"  by  heart. 

"  The  great  inconvenience  of  public  education  arises  from  its 
being  dangerous  to  morals.  And  indeed  every  condition  and  pe- 
riod of  human  life  is  liable  to  temptation.  Nor  will  I  deny,  that 
our  innocence,  during  the  first  part  of  life,  is  much  more  secure  at 
home,  than  any  where  else  ;  yet  even  at  homerwhen  we  reach  a 
certain  age,  it  is  not  perfectly  secure.  Let  young  men  be  kept  at 
the  greatest  distance  from  bad  company,  it  will  not  be  easy*to  keep 
them  from  bad  books,  to  which  in  these  days,  all  persons  fnay  have 
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easy  access  at  all  times.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  best ;  that 
both  bad  books  and  bad  company  keep  away,  and  that  the  young 
man  never  leaves  his  parents*  or  tutor's  side,  till  his  mind  be  well 
furnished  with  good  principles,  and  himself  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reflection  and  caution :  yet  temptations  must  come  at  last ;  and 
when  they  come,  will  they  have  the  less  strength,  because  they  are 
new,  unexpected,  and  surprising  I  I  fear  not.  The  more  the  young 
man  is  surprised,  the  more  apt  will  he  be  to  lose  his  presoice  of 
mind,  and  consequently  the  less  capable  of  self«govemmen(«  Be- 
sides, if  his  passions  are  strong,  he  will  be  disposed  to  form  compa- 
risons  between  his  past  state  of  restraint,  and  his  present  of  liberty, 
very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  His  new  associates 
will  laugh  at  him  for  his  reserve  and  preciseness ;  and  his  unac- 
quaintance  with  their  manners,  and  with  the  world,  as  it  will  render 
him  the  more  obnoxious  to  their  ridicule,  will  also  disqualify  him 
the  more,  both  for  supporting  it  with  dignity,  and  also  for  defend- 
mg  himself  against  it.  Suppose  him  to  be  shocked  with  vice  at  its 
first  appearance,  and  often  to  call  to  mind  the  good  precepts  he  re- 
ceived in  his  early  days ;  yet  when  he  sees  others  daily  adventuring 
upon  it  without  any  apparent  inconvenience ;  when  he  sees  them 
more  gay*  (to  appearance),  and  better  received  among  all  their 
acquaintance  than  he  is ;  and  when  he  finds  himself  hooted  at,  and 
in  a  manner  avmded  and  despised,  on  accotmt  of  his  singularity ;  it 
is  a  wonder  indeed,  if  he  persist  in  his  first  resolutions,  and  do  not 
now  at  last  begin  to  think,  that  though  his  former  teachers  were 
well-meaning  people,  they  were  by  no  means  qualified  to  prescribe 
rules  for  his  conduct.  <^  The  world  (he  will  say)  is  changed  since 
their  time  (and  you  will  not  easily  persuade  young  people  that  it 
changes  for  the  worse) :  we  must  comply  with  the  &shion,  and  live 
like  other  folks,  otherwise  we  must  give  up  all  hopes  of  making  a 
figure  in  it/*  And  when  he  has  got  thus  fiu*,  and  begins  to  de- 
spise the  opinions  of  his  instructors,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  their 
conduct  in  regard  to  him,  I  need  not  add,  that  the  worst  conse- 
quences may  not  unreasonably  be  apprehended.  A  young  man, 
kept  by  himself  at  home,  is  never  well  known,  even  by  his  parents ; 
because  he  is  never  placed  in  those  circumstances  which  alone  are 
able  effectually  to  rouse  and  interest  his  passions,  and  consequently 
to  make  his  character  appear.  His  parents,  therefore,  "or  tutors, 
ncTcr  know  his  weak  side,  nor  what  particular  advices  or  cautions  he 
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stands  most  in  need  of;  wherea%  if  he  bad  attended  a  piiblic  Bchooly 
and  mingled  in  the  amusements  and  pursuits  of  bis  equals^  his 
Tirtues  and  his  vices  would  have  been  disclosing  themselves  every 
day ;  and  his  teachers  would  have  known  what  particular  precepts 
and  eicampies  it  was  most  expedient  to  inculcate  upon  him.  Corn* 
pare  those  who  have  had  a  public  education  with  those  who  have 
been  educated  at  home ;  and  it  will  not  be  found,  in  fact,  that  the 
latter  are,  either  in  virtue  or  in  talents,  superior  to  the  former.  I 
speak,  Madam,  from  observation  of  foct,  as  well  as  from  attending 
to  the  nature  of  the  thing.*' 


So  rapid  was  the  sale  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,*'  tliat  a  second 
edition  was  published  early  in  the  year  1771.  In  this  edition  he 
made  several  corrections  and  improvements ;  and  he  subjoined  a 
postscript  (he  meant  it  at  first  for  a  pre&ce),  the  rough  draft  of 
which  he  was  pleased  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  Dr  Gregory, 
Mr  Arbuthnot>  and  me.    He  mentions  this  in  the  following  letter. 


LETTER  XLL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  28th  Janaary,  1771. 

^  IN.  preparing  correcdons  and  a  pre&ce  for  the  second 
edition  of  my  essay^  I  have  laboured  so  hard  these  two  months,  that 
I  had  time  to  think  of  nothing  else.  The  former  were  finished  three 
weeks  ago  ;  and  of  the  latter  I  have  sent  you,  with  this,  a  complete 
copy.  I  must  beg  of  you  and  Dr  Gregory,  and  Mr  Arbuthnot,  to 
set  apart  an  hour  or  two,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  revise  this  discourse, 
and  mark  what  you  would  wish  to  be  changed  or  altered ;  for  I  will 
be  entirely  determined  by  your  judgment  and  theirs ;  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  consult,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  any  other  persons. 
X  beg  you  will  be  very  free  in  your  censures^  as  I  would  not  wish  tp 

\ 

X 
* 


I 
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toy  atiy  thing  exGeptkmable }  atthemnedine^yottwitticekjtlie 
stndn  of  the  whole^  that  I  want  to  exprcaa  aome  Ihiaga  aa  clearly 
and  atrongly  as  possible}  and  to  shew  that  my  leal  ia  not  in  the 
least  abated*    The  printing  of  the  atcond  edition  goea  biiaUy  on/* 


Ai! 


His  three  ^riends)  to  whom  he  had  thus  committed  the  impor* 
tant  trust  of  judging  of  the  style  and  execution  of  his  postscript^ 
could  not  but  remark^  that  the  warmth  of  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
truth)  and  his  desire  to  Tindicate  himself  from  sonie  attacks  which 
had  been  made  upon  him^  as  he  conceived  most  unjustly,  had  led  him 
to  express  himself,  in  some  mstances^  with  a  degree  of  acrimony 
which  they  thought  had  better  be  corrected.  And  they  did  not 
scruple  to  state  to  him  their  sendments  on  this  head,  with  the  free* 
dom  which  friendship  permitted,  and  which  the  trusty  he  had  done 
them  the  honour  to  repose  in  them,  fully  demanded.  With  what 
candour,  with  what  kindness,  Dr  Beattie  received  their  observadons 
en  this  intended  addidon  to  his  essay,  will  appear  from  the  follow* 
ing  letter. 


LETTER  XLII. 


n&   BEATTIE   TO   ROBERT   ARaUTBNOT,   Eftq. 

Abctdeen,  13th  Febniary»  Iff  1. 

^  IT  is  not  In  your  power,  my  dear  sir,  or  Sir  Williarii 
Forbea's,  or  Dr  Gregory's,  to  offend  me  on  any  occasion.  Your 
remonstrances  on  tlia  present  occasion,  against  my  prefiioe>  are  so 
far  from  offendmg  me,  that  I  consider  them  as  a  most  striking 
instance  of  the  sincerest  friendship  ;  and  as  such  I  should  receive 
from  them  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  unmixed  with  any  pain,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trouble  and  uneasiness  which  I  know  you  must 
have  felt  on  my  account.  I  am  distressed,  too,  at  the  thought  of 
having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  dme;  Dr  Gregory,  in  particular, 
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fM  too  aiiiek  ^tsu  t»  ^om^liin  of  me  i&  thk  resptct.  As  I  well 
knew  the  Tvliw  of  liU  tbli6>f0U  will  reodilf  believe  that  I  cannot  be 
^tntiMy  at  easai  when  I  reieet  on  tnj  having  be<n  the  cauae  of  hia 
wtMuig  a  letti^  of  twelve  quarto  pages.  All  I  can  say  for  myself^ 
is,  that  I  did  not  intend  to  give  my  friends  so  much  trouble ;  for, 
though  I  sent  them  my  pre&ce  as  I  first  wrote  it,  with  all  iu  im' 
perfectjuim  on  if  head^  a|i4  though  I  knew  they  would  object  to 
several  passa^s  in  it,  I  never  expected  nor  wished  them  to  do  more 
than  just  to  mark  the  exceptionable  parts  with  their  pen,  which 
would  have  fully  satisfied  me,  as  I  had  determined  to  follow  their 
advice  impJlidtly  in  every  thing. 

^  I  hope  I  havej,  in  my  introduction,  done  justice  to  Mr  Hume 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  historian :  I  certainly  meant  it  at  least.  I  have 
finished  a  draught  of  a  new  pre&ce  (postscript  I  shall  henceforth 
call  it)  ;  it  will  be  sent  to  Sir  William  Forbes  when  finished.  You 
must  once  more  take  the  trouble  to  read  it  over;  I  hope  you  will 
find  nothing  to  blame  in  it,  for  I  struck  out  or  altered  every  thing 
that  pr  Gregory  marked  or  objected  to,  and  many  thinga  besides. 
But  lest  there  should  still  be  any  thing  wrong,  I  will  invest  my 
friends  ydth  a  dictatorial  power  to  expunge  every  thing  they  do 
not  like." 


In  the  following  letter,  Dr  Gregory  has  placed  in  the  most 
proper  point  of  view,  the  accusation  brought  by  the  friends  of  Mr 
Hume  agfdnst  Dr  Beattie,  of  having,  in  his  '<  Essay  on  Truth," 
treated  the  principles  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  vith  too  much  as- 
pedtyi 
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LETTER  XLIII. 


DR   JOHN  OREOOftT  TO   DR   BXATTIf. 

Edinburgh,  26th  Kovember,  1771. 

^  I  HAVE  no  objectkni  to  yaar  marginal  note.*  Bol 
I  think  the  reason  of  the  warmth  with  which  jmi  write  should  be 
strongly  pointed  out,  and  as  concisely  as  possible.  It  has  been  said 
here,  that  you  had  wtitten  with  great  heat  and  asperity  against  Mr 
Hume,  because  you  differed  from  him  about  some  metaphysical 
subtleties,  of  no  material  consequence  to  mankind.  This  is  al* 
leged  by  those  who  never  read  your  book,  and  seem  never  to  have 
read  Mr  Hume's.  You  write  with  warmth  against  him,  because 
he  has  endeavoured  to  invalidate  every  argument  brought  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  because  he  has  endeavoured  to 
invalidate  every  argument  in  fiivour  of  a  future  state  of  existence ; 
and  because  he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  distinction  bettkr^en 
moral  good  and  eril.  You  do  not  treat  him  with  severity,  because 
he  is  a  bed  metaphysician,  but  because  he  has  expreuly  applied  his 
metaphysics  to  the  above  unworthy  purposes.  If  he  has  not  been 
guilty  of  this ;  if  these  ar^  only  conclusions,  which  you  yourself 
draw,  by  implication,  from  his  writings,  but  conclusions  which  he 
himself  disavows,  then  you  are  in  the  wrong ;  you  ought  to  ask  par- 
don of  him,  and  of  the  public,  for  your  mistaken  zeal.  But  I  have 
never  heard  that  he,  or  ^ny  of  his  friends,  have  pretended,  that  you 
do  him  injustice  in  tiiese  respects.  After  all,  I  wish,  for  the  future, 
that  yon  would  rather  employ  your  wit  and  humour,  of  which  you 
have  so  large  a  share,  against  these  people,  in  the  way  that  Addison, 
Pope,  Sirift,  and  Arbuthnot  did.  It  would  mortify  them  beyond 
uiy  thing  that  can  be  amd  against  them  m  the  way  of  reasoning. 


>f 


Very  soon  aiiter  the  publication  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
^^  Essay  on  Truth,"  Dr  Beattie  published  the  first  canto  of  the 

*  What  the  note  here  alluded  to  ^as,  does  not  appear.    It  was  probably 
some  xnar^nal  note  on  the  MS.  of.  his  postscript,  then  under  consideration. 
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^  Minstrel."  It  was  printed  without  his  name,  because^  as  he  said, 
it  was  an  imperfect  sketch,  being  only  a  first  part.* 

The  very  great  number  of  editions  through  which  this  beauti* 
ful  poem  has  passed,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  its  merit.  It  is,  indeed, 
in  the  hands  of  every  reader  of  taste,  and  is  therefore  so  univer- 
sally Jqipwn  and  admired,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any 
thing  farther  in  its  commendation.  The  author  tells  us,  in  an  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  to  the  first  canto,  that  he  took  the  idea  of  this 
poem  originally  from  Dr  Percy's  (the  bishop  of  Dromore's)  ^  Essay 
^f  on  the  English  Minstrelsy,''  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  ^^  Re- 
^*  liques  of  ancient  English  Poetry,"  published  in  the  year  1 765.  His 
design,  he  says,  was  to  trace  the  progress  of  a  poetical  genius,  bom 
in  a  rude  age,  from  the  first  dawning  of  &ncy  and  reason,  till  that 
period  at  which  he  may  be  supposed  capable  of  appearing  in  the 
world  as  a  ^  Minstrel,"  that  is,  as  an  itinerant  poet  and  musidai^— 
a  character  which,  according  to  the  potions  of  our  forefothers,  was 
not  only  respectable,  but  sacred.f 

He  has  endeavoured,  he  adds,  to  imitate  Spenser  in  the  measure 
of  his  verse,  and  in  the  harmony,  aimplidty,  and  variety  of  bis 
composition.  Antiquated  expressions  he  has  avoided ;  admitting) 
however,  some  old  words,  where  they  seemed  to  suit  the  subject : 
but  none,  he  hopes,  will  be  found  that  are  now  obsolete,  or  in  any 
degree  not  intelligible  to  a  reader  of  English  poetry. 

To  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  what  could  induce  him 
to  write  in  so  difficult  a  measure,  he  says,  he  can  only  answer,  that 
it  pleased  his  ear,  and  seemed,  from  its  Gothic  structure  and  origi* 
nal,  to  bear  some  relation  to  the  subject  and  spirit  of  the  poem.  It 
admits  both  simplicity  and  magnificence  of  sound  and  language, 
beyond  any  other  stanza  that  he  was  acquainted  with.  It  allows  the 
sententiousness  of  the  couplet,  as  well  as  the  moro  complex  modu- 
lation  of  blank  verse.  What  some  critics  have  remarked  of  its  uni- 
formity growing  at  last  tiresome  to  the  ear,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true,  only  when  the  poetry  is  faulty  in  other  respects^ 

•  The  lecond  canto  was  pubUshed^  together  with  a  new  edition  of  thyCrst, , 
in  the  year  177^  and  with  the  addition  of  his  naine. 

t  Preface  to  the  Minstrel,  ed.  1771. 

I^Prefacc  to  the  Minstrel,  cd.  1771.  * 


I 
i 
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Of  M  Dr  Beattie's  poetical  works,  the  ^  Minstrer*  By  beyond 
all  question,  the  best,  whether  we  consider  th^  plan  or  the  execu- 
tion. The  lang;uage  is  extremely  elegant,  the  vei^fication  harmo- 
nious ;  it  exhibits  the  richest  poetic  imagery,  with  a  delightful 
flow  of  the  most  sublime,  delicate,  and  pathetic  sentiment.  It 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  purest  virtue,  the  soundest  philosophy, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste.  In  a  word,  it  is  at  once  highly  con- 
cdved  and  admiraUy  finished. 

The  success  of  the  ^  Minstrel''  was  equal  to  the  warmest  wishes 
of  the  author  and  his  friends.  It  was  received  well  by  the  public, 
anditmet  with  much  and*  just  commendation  from  some  of  the 
best  judges  of  poetical  cotnpo«idon  in  the  island.  Of  these,  the 
highest  praise  Dr  Beattie's  ^^  Minstrel''  ever  received,  was  from  the 
first  Lord  Lyttehon,  in  a  letter  from  that  excellent  man  and  elegant 
critic,  to  Mrs  Montagu,  who  had  put  the  ^  Minstrel"  into  his  hands 
on  the  publication  of  the  first  canto. 


LETTER  XLIV. 

Loan  LYTTELTON  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 

ft 

Hm-Str^t,  8th  March,  177L 

• 

^  I  READ  your  *  Minstrel*  last  night,  with  as  much  rapture 
as  poetry,  in  her  noblest,  sweetest  charms,  ever  raised  in  my  soul.  . 
It  seemed  to  me,  that  my  once  most  beloved  minstrel,  Thomson, 
was  come  down  from  heaven,  refined  by  the  converse  of  purer 
spirits  than  those  he  lived  with  here,  to  let  me  hear  him  sing  again 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  finest  feelings  of  virtue,  not  with  hu- 
man, but  with  angelic  strains !  I  beg  you  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  poet  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me.  Your  eloquence 
alone  can  do  justice  to  my  sense  of  his  admirable  genius,  and  the 
excellent  use  he  makes  of  it.  Would  it  were  in  my  power  to  do 
him  any  service  !^ 


}9» 


The  letter  from  the  friend  to  whom  I  owe  the  communication 
ofthis  valuable  manuscript  of  Lord  Lyttelton's,  contains  an  ob« 
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9ervation  on  it  so  extremely  justf  that  I  cwmot  resLit  the  desire  of 
transcribing  it  here. 

<<  I  am  very  happy/'  says  my  friend,*  *<  to  he  able  to  Sfnd  iJord 
^  Lyttelton's  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  *  Minstrel.'  It  waa  writ* 
*^  toi  upon  his  first  perusal  of  the  first  canto,  and  to  a  person  to 
^  whom  his  heart  was  open.  It  is  very  seldom  that  the  world  can 
^  see  90  near  the  first  impression  of  a  work  of  genius  on  a  cultiva(e4 
^  mihd ;  and  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that  Lord  Lyttelton  has 
*^  written,  that  so  strongly  marks  the  sensibility  and  purity  of  his 
^  taste.  The  allusion  to  Thomson  is  singularly  affecting,  and  con- 
^  stitutes  the  finest  praise  that  ever  was  bestowed  on  a  poet." 

This  letter  of  Lord  Lyttelton's,  Mrs  Montagu  transmitted  to 
the  late  Dr  Gregory ;  well  knowing  how  much  he  would  be  grati- 
fied by  such  emphatic  praise  of  his  friend  Br  Bcattie,  from  so  ex* 
quidte  a  judge  of  poetic  merit  as  Lord  Lyttekon. 

Mrs  Montagu's  own  letter  contains  some  valuable  strictures  on 
poetical  composition  in  general,  which,  I  think  the  reader  will 
thank  me  for  inserting  here. 

LETTER  XLV. 

VRS  MONTAOU  TO  !>&  JOHW  OREOORT. 

London,  ISth  March,  1771. 

^<  I  SLEEP  as  much  out  of  the  whirling  vortex  of  the  world  as 
I  can.  Sometimes  I  am  caught  up  fcr  a  day,  but  settle  into  tran- 
qvnllity  the  next.  I  am  charmed  with  the  <'  Minstrel,"  and  have 
circulated  its  fame.  I  have  enclosed  a  note,  hf  which  yon  will  see 
>ow  much  it  pleased  Lord  Lyttelton.  I  have  sent  one  into  the 
country  to  Lord  Chatham ;  and  I  wrote  immediately  to  a  person 
who  serves  many  gentlemen  and  ladiea  with  ntw  books,  to  recom* 

*  The  Reverend  Mr  Alison,  Rector  of  Rodington,  snd  Vicar  of  HigH 
Ereal,  and  Prebendary  of  Salisbury,  whose  elegant  and  classical  **  Esta}-& 
•■  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste/'  give  us  cause  to  regret  that  he 
does  imt  write  more.  I  have  had  the  happiness,  many  years,  of  the  irttlmate 
aeqnaintance  and  friendship  of  Mr  Alison. 
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mend  it  to  all  people  of  taste.  I  am  fery  tony  the  second  edhion 
of  Dr  Beattie^s  book  b  not  jret  in  town.  I  have  recommended  it» 
too,  to  manf  of  our  Bishops,  and  otliers;  but  aU  hare  complained 
thb  whole  winter,  that  the  booksellers  deny  haidng  any  of  either 
the  first  or  second  ecKtion.  I  wish  yon  would  intimate  this  to  Dr 
Beattie.  I  dare  say  many  hundreds  would  have  been  sold  if 
people  could  have  g^t  them.  I  would  advise,  that  the  book  and 
poem  might  be  frequently  advertised.  I  recommended  the  poem 
this  monung  to  Dr  Percy »*  who  was  much  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr 
Beatde  had  so  kindly  mentioned  lum.  I  admire  all  the  poet  tells 
us  of  tiie  iB&Dcy  of  the  bard ;  but  I  should  not  have  been  so  well 
satisfiedi  if  he  had  not  intended  to  give  us  the  history  of  his  life. 
General  reflections,  natural  sentiments,  representations  of  the  psA- 
sions,  are  things  addressed  to  the  understanding.  A  poet  should 
aim  at  touching  the  heart.  Strong  sympathies  are  to  be  excitedf 
and  deep  impressions  only  to  be  made,  by  interesting  us  for  an  in- 
dividual ;  and  the  poet,  who  is  a  maker,  as  well  as  a  tailor  is, 

Tor  real  Kate  shotdd  nake  the  bod<£ce. 
And  aot  for  an  ideal  goddess. 

I  am  sure  the  reason  why  few,  even  among  the  lovers  of  b«Ues  let- 
trea,  can  bear  to  read  Spenaer,  is,  thai  they  cannot  sympathise  with 
imaginary  beings.  Our  estieem  of  Sir  Guyon,  our  Uxfp  of  Sir 
Calidore,  our  veneradcm  fi>r  Arthur,  is  fiunt  and  uncertain*  We 
are  not  convinced  of  their  existence,  nor  acquainted  with  thxat 
gtmttrtA  characters  and  confitions;  all  the  sympi^hies  with  crea- 
tures of  our  own  nature  and  condition  are  wandng.  lassure  you, 
every  one  is  charmed  with  the  ^  MinstreL'* 

At  the  same  time,  and  cf  the  same  date  with  this  excellent  letter 
of  Lord  Lyttelton%  Dr  Beattie  received  one  from  Mr  Gray,  with 
a  very  minute  and  copious  criticism  on  the  first  canto  of  tkw 
<«  hBMMctlf"  which  I  ahall  insert  here.  I  have  also  in  my  posses- 
sion apaper,  in  DrBeatde^s  huid^wfidag,^  containing  his  own  re- 
marks on  those  criticisms  of  Mr  Gray's.    It  is  curious,  as  well  as 

*  The  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore,  editor  of  '*  Reliquet  of  sncieat 
"Knglbli  Poetfy,'*  which  first  suggested  to  Dr  Beattie  the  idea  of  the 
**  Miastfei.'' 
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instnictives  and  it  must  afibrd  pleasure  to  eveiy  reader  of  classical 
taste,  to  compare  the  remarks  and  observations  of  two  poets  of 
such  real  geiuus^  on  thb  beautiful  poem.  I  shall)  therefore^  give 
Mr  Gray's  letter  in  the  text,  and  shall  subjoin,  by  way  of  notes,  Dt 
Seattle's  remarks  on  Mr  Grayfs  observations. 

LETTER  XLVL 

MR  GRAY  '^O  DR  BEATTIE. 

Cambridge,  Sth  March,  ITM. 

"  THE  *  Minstrel'  came  safe  to  my  hands,  and  I  return  you 
my  sincere  thanks  for  so  acceptable  a  present;  in  return  I  shall 
give  you  my  undisguised  opinion  of  him,  as  he  proceeds,  without 
considecing  to  whom  he  owes  his  birth,  and  sometimes  without 
specifying  my  reasons ;  either  because  they  would  lead  me  too  far, 
or  because  I  may  not  always  know  what  they  are  myself. 

<<  I  think  we  should  wholly  adopt  the*  language  of  Spenser's 
time,  or  wholly  renounce  it.  You  say,  you  have  done  the  latter; 
but,  in  effect,  you  retain  ^r«f,^r/A,  meedy  vnght^  wecn^  gaude^  •hcne^ 
in  woothy  aye^  eachew^  See.  obselete  words,  at  least  in  these  parts  of 
the  island,  and  only  known  to  those  that  read  our  ancient  author9| 
or  such  as  imitate  them.* 

**  St.  2.  V.  5.  The  ohBtreperotu  trump  of  £EUQne  hurts  my  car, 
though  meant  to  express  a  jarring  sound. 

*^  St.  S.  V.  6.  And  from  his  bending^  &c.  the  grammar  aeema 
defident :  yet  as  the  mind  easily  fills  up  the  ellipus,  perhaps  it  is 
an  atticism,  and  not  inelegant. 

^  St.  4.  and  ult.  Pensions^  fiostSy  and  firaUe.  I  cannot  reconcile 
myself  to  this,  nor  to  the  whole  following  stansa ;  especially  the 
pUdater  of  thy  hair.'\ 

*  To  fare,  i.  e.  to  go,  says  Dr  Beattie,  is  used  in  **  Pope's  Odyney/' 
and  so  is  meedf  wght  (in  a  serious  sense)  is  used  by  Milton  and  Dtyden. 
Ween  is  used  by  Milton ;  gaude  by  Diyden ;  tbene  by  Milton ;  escl>ev9  hj 
Atterbury ;  aye  by  Milton.  The  poetical  style  in  every  nation  (where  there 
is  a  poetical  style)  abounds  in  old  words. 

1 1  did  not  intend  a  poem  unifomly  epical  and  solemn ;  bat  one  ra^or 
that  might  be  lyrical*  or  even  satirical,  upon  occasion. 
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u  Surely  Vie  female  hearty  he,  St.  6,  The  thought  is  not  just. 
We  cannot  justify  the  tex  from  the  conduct  of  the  MuseS)  who 
are  only  females  by  the  help  of  Greek  mythology ;  and  then»  i^^ain, 
how  should  they  bow  the  knee  in  the  fane  of  a  Hebrew  or  Philis- 
tine devil  ?  Besides,  I  am  the  more  severe,  because  it  serves  to  in- 
troduce what  I  most  admire.* 

*^  St.  7.  EUe^  wnM  (f  harmony^  &c.  This  is  charming ;  the 
thought  and  the  expression.  I  will  not  be  so  hypercritical  as  to 
add,  but  it  is  lyricaly  and  therefore  belongs  to  a  different  species  of 
poetry.  Rules  are  but  chains,  good  for  little,  except  when  one  can 
break  through  them ;  and  what  is  fine  gives  me  so  much  pleasure^ 
that  I  never  regard  what  place  it  is  in. 

^  St.  8, 9, 10.  All  this  thought  is  well  and  freely  handled,  parti- 
cularly, Ikre  fieacejtd  are  the  vaieSf  &c.  Know  thine  cmm  worthy 
Sec.     Qmet  thoufirego^  8cc. 

St.  11.  0,  horn  eofut  thou  renounce^  kc*  But  this,  of  all 
others,  is  my  &voorite  stanza^  It  is  true  poetry ;  it  is  inspiration; 
only  (to  shew  it  is  mortal)  there  is  one  blemish ;  the  word  gandture 
suggesting  an  idea  of  dress,  and  what  is  worse,  of  French  dre8s.t 

**  St.  12.  Very  well*     Proim/uing  th^  ungenerou$  vUh^  See. 

But  do  not  say  rambSng  nutees  VHmderingj  or  devioMf  if  you 

please.| 

<<  St  13.  w#  nation  Jam*dj  &c.    I  like  this  compliment  to  your 

country;  the  simplidty,  too,  of  the  following  narrative :  only  in 
St.  17.  the  words  artless  and  ttir^  are  too  synonymous  to  come  so 
near  each  other. 

^  St.  18.  jind  yet  floor  JSdmny  Sec.  This  is  all  excellent,  and 
c^mes  very  near  the  level  of  st.  11.  in  my  esteem ;  only,  perhaps, 
^nd  some  believed  him  mady  falls  a  little  too  fiat,  and  rather  below 
simplicity. 

*  I  meant  here  an  iromcal  argument.  Perhaps,  however,  the  irony  is 
wrong  placed.  Mammon  has  now  come  to  aignify  stealth  or  richet,  without 
any  regard  to  its  original  meaning. 

1 1  have  often  wished  to  alter  this  same  word,  but  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  hit  upon  a  better. 

%  Wandering  happens  to  be  in  the  last  line  of  the  next  stanza,  save  one, 
otherwise  it  would  certainly  bave  been  here. 

s 
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^  St.  21.  Jlh^  no!  By  the  way,  this  sort  of  inteljectioa  is 
mther  too  ft^equent  trkh  you^  and  will  grow  cbaracterittiC)  if  you 
do  not  uv6Ld  k. 

^  In  that  part  of  the  poem  which  yov  sent  ma  before^  youhai^ 
altared  several  little  particulars  much  fbr  the  better> 

^  St.  34.  I  belieTe  I  took  notice  before  of  this  excess  of  alll- 
tettitioD.  Long^  loaded^  Umd^  lament^  hnelyy  lighted^  Hngering^  lUten- 
ing ;  though  the  Ttrses  are  otherwise  very  good)  it  looks  like 

ttflfec^tidA.t 

^  St.  96)  3f,  38»  Sure  you  go  too  fiir  in  lengtheiuug  a  stroke  of 
Edwin's  chamcter  and  disposition  into  a  direct  narrative,  as  of  a 
&ct.  In  the  mean  time,  the  poem  stands  still,  and  the  reader  grows 
impati<At.  Do  you  not,  in  general,  indulge  a  litde  too  much  in 
dtwrifttioH  and  reflection?  This  is  not  my  remark  only,  I  have 
heard  it  observed  by  others;  and  I  take  notice  of  it  here,  because 
the^e  ane  atnong  the  staBsas  that  might  be  spared ;  they  are  good, 
neverthi^ss,  and  might  be  laid  by,  and  employed  elsewhere  to 
aidvaniage.t 

^  St.  48.  Spite  of  wfiat  I  have  just  now  said,  this  digression 
pleases  me  so  well,  Uiat  I  cannot  spare  it. 

^  St.  46.  V.  utt.  The  infunate  flood.  I  would  not  make  new 
words  without  great  necessity ;  it  is  very  hazardous  at  best"$ 

*  I  bad  tent  Mr  Gny  from  st  23.  to  «t.  39.  by  way  of  specimen. 

fit  dees  sOy  and  yet  it  is  not  affected;  I  have  endeavoured  once  and  again 
to  clear  this  passage  of  those  obnoxious  letters,  but  I  never  could  please 
myself.  AUkeivtaon  has  great  authorities  on  its  side,  but  I  would  never 
seek  for  it;  nayi  except  on  some  very  particular  occasions,  I  would  rather 
avoid  it.  When  Mr  Gray,  once  before,  told  me  of  my  propensity  to  allitera- 
tion, 1  repeated  to  him  one  of  his  own  lines,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest 
in  poetry— 

Nor  eatt  one  longing  lingering  look  behind. 

%  This  Tcmaik  is  perfectly  just.  All  I  ean  say  is,  that  I  meant,  from  the 
beginning  to  take  some  latitude  in  tlie  composition  of  this  poem,  and  not  con* 
fine  myself  to  the  epical  rules  for  narrallvev  In  an  epic  poem  these  digres- 
sions, and^refiectxons,  &c.  would  be  unpardonable. 

S  I  would  as  soon  make  new  coin,  as  knowingly  make  a  new  word,  ex* 
ceptl  were  to  invent  any  art  or  science  where  they  would  be  necessary. 
Infuriate  is  used  by  Thomson — Summer,  1096.  and,  which  is  much  better 
authority,  by  Milton.    Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  v.  487. 
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''St.49,5C,51,5tl.  AU  tfaU  ii  T^T  good  ^  but  iiwdrMii  and  »i* 
congruouBj  being  words  of  Mt,  lg«e  their  dignky  in  my  eyes,  snd 
MTour  too  much  of  prose.  I  would  have  rend  the  Issl  line-^  Pr^* 
-'flumptttous  child  of  dust,  be  humble  and  be  wise.'  But*  on  second 
thoughts,  perhaps— >  F^r  th^u  art  but  qf  4Iim^'««]s  better  and  move 
solemn,  from  its  simptidty. 

<<  St.  53.  Where  darkj  fcc.  You  retuni  again  to  the  charge. 
Had  you  not  said  enough  before?* 

^  St.  54.  M^r  vme  thu  wuient  damey  Ice.  Consider,  ofae  bat 
not  been  mentioned  for  these  six  stomas  backward. 

^  St.  S6.  T.  5.    The  -vernal  day.   With  us  it  rarely  thunders  in 

the  spring,  but  in  the  summer  frequently  .t 

^  St.  57, 58.  Very  pleasing,  and  has  much  the  rhythm  and  ex- 
pression  of  Milton  in  his  youth.  The  lost  four  lines  strike  me  less 
by  for. 

^  St.  59.  The  first  five  lines  charming.  Might  not  the  mind 
of  your  conqueror  be  checked  and  softened  in  the  mid-career  of 
his  successes  by  some  domestic  misfortune  (introduced  by  way  of 
episode,  interesting  and  new,  but  not  too  long),  that  Edwin's  music 
and  its  triumphs  may  be  a  little  prepared,  and  more  consistent  with 
probability?} 

^  I  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  successes  in  another  way,  because 
I  think  you  are  sendng  the  cause  of  human  nature,  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  mankind.  Your  book  is  read  here  too,  and  with  just  ap- 
plause."$ 


It  is  also  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to  coaiipare  the  first  with 
the  second  edition  of  the  same  canto  of  the  ^  Minstrel,"  in  order  to 


*  What  I  tsid  befsre  re^m^d  only  to  sophists  perverting  the  truth ;  this 
sUudes  to  the  method  by  which  they  pervert  it. 

t  It  sometlsnes  thunders  la  the  latter  part  of  spring.  Suhry  day  would 
be  so  improveanent  perhaps. 

4  This  IS  an  excellent  hint ;  it  refers  to  something  I  had  been  saying  in 
my  last  letter  to  Mr  Gray,  respecting  the  plan  of  what  renains  of  the 
•"  Minstrel." 

5  Mr  Gray  has  been  very  particular.  I  ajn  greatly  obliged  to  him  for 
the  freedom  of  his  remarks,  and  think  myself  as  much  so  for  his  objections 
as  for  his  ooflu^endattons. 
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flee  where  Dr  Beattie  has  followed  Mr  Gray's  opinion,  and  where 
he  has  adhered  to  his  own.  In  order  to  save  the  reader  the  trouble 
of  making  this  comparison,  I  have  subjoined  it  in  the  Appendix.* 

*^  The  want  of  incident  in  the  *^  Minstrer*  has  often  been  re- 
gretted ;  and  all  that  can  be  said,  in  excuse  for  the  deficiency,  is, 
that  the  poem,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  unfinished.  On  my  once  ask- 
ing Dr  Beattie,  in  what  manner  he  had  intended  to  employ  his 
^  Minstrel,*'  had  he  completed  his  original  design,  of  extending  the 
poem  to  a  third  canto,  he  said,  he  proposed  to  have  introduced  a 
foreign  enemy,  as  invading  his  country,  in  consequence  of  which 
tiie  ^  Minstrel''  was  to  employ  himself  in  rousing  his  countrymen 
to  arms.t  It  is  easy  to  see  how  interesting  such  a  plan  must  have 
become  in  the  hands  of  such  a  poet  as  Dr  Beattie. 

In  the  first  edition,  this  poem  was  defeated  to  a  male  friend, 
although  the  name  be  left  blank.|  In  the  second  edition,  Mrs 
Montagu's  name  was  inserted  in  the  concluding  stanza. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that,  although,  in  deference  to  Mr 
Gray's  opinion,  Dr  Beattie  has  made  some  alterations  in  the  se- 
cond edition,  which  must  readily  be  allowed  to  be  extremely  judi- 
cious, yet  he  has  not,  I  think,  made  a  single  alteration  in  the  first 
canto,  except  where  suggested  by  Mr  Gray.  And  in  the  second 
canto  he  has  changed  nothing,  except  mUd  for  ^Id  $  in  the  6th 
stanza,  and  inserting  the  34th,  which  was  pot  in  the  first  edition  of 
that  canto. 

Mr  Gray  died  a  few  months  after  writing  this  letter,  conse- 
quently  before  the  publication  of  the  second  canto,  which  may  be 
justly  matter  of  regret,  as  his  criticisms  might  have  improved  it, 
as  well  as  the  former. 

Those  who  read  the  "  Minstrel,"  on  its  first  appearance,  and 
were  acquainted,  either  personally,  or  by  report,  with  the  genius 
and  character  of  the  author,  were  instantly  led  to  believe,  that,  in 
his  description  of  Edvdn^  he  had  it  in  view  to  give  his  own  portrait 
A  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Forbes,  in  answer  to 
one  from  her,  in  which  this  idea  had  been  suggested,  confirmed  the 

•  Sec  Appendix,  [T.] 

t  He  hints  at  this  plan,  in  a  letter  to  Dp  BUusklock,  p.  71. 
%  Our  common  firiend,  Mr  Arbuthnot, 
^  Which,  probably,  had  been  merely  a  typographical  erro^. 
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opioion.  At  this  letter  <:ontainft  also  some  striking  sentiments  on 
poetical  composition,  it  must  be  very  interesting  to  trtry  reader  of 
taste. 
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DH    BEATTIE    TO   THE    RIGHT    RONOtJRABLE    THE   DOWAOER 

]LADT  FORBES.* 

Aberdeen,  I3tli  October,  17T2, 

<<  I  WISH  the  merit  of  the  *  Minstrel'  were  such  as  would 
justify  all  the  kind  things  you  have  said  of  it.  That  it  has  merit 
every  body  would  think  me  a  hypocrite  if  I  were  to  deny ;  I  am 
willing  to  believe  that  it  has  even  considerable  merit ;  and  I  acknow- 
ledgey  with  much  gratitude,  that  it  has  obtained  from  the  public  a 
reception  far  more  iavoucable  than  I  expected.  Th^re  are  in  it 
many  passages,  no  doubt,  which  I  admire  more  than  others  do;  and 
perhaps  there  are  some  passages  which  others  are  more  struck 
with  than  I  am.  In  all  poetry  this,  I  believe,  is  the  case,  more  or 
less;  but  it  is  much  more  the  case  in  poems  of  a  sentimental  cast, 
such  as  the  ^  Minstrel'  is,  than  in  tliose  of  the  narrative  species. 
In  epic  and  dramatic  poesy  there  is  a  standard  acknowledged,  by 
which  we  may  estimate  the  merit  of  the  piece ;  whether  the  narra- 
tive be  probable,  and  the  characters  well-drawn  and  well  preserved ; 
whether  all  the  events  be  conducive  to  the  catastrophe ;  whether  the 
action  is  unfolded  in  such  a  way  as  to  command  perpetual  attention, 
and  undiminished  curiosity— these  are  points  of  which,  in  reading 
an  epic  poem,  or  tragedy,  every  reader  possessed  of  good  sense,  or 
tolerable  knowledge  of  the  art,  may  hold  himself  to  be  a  compe- 
tent judge.  Common  life,  and  the  general  tenor  of  human  affairs, 
is  the  standard  to  which  these  points  may  be  referred,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  they  may  be  estimated.  But  of  sentimental  poetry 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression),  there  is  no  external  standard.  By 
it  the  heart  of  the  reader  must  be  touched  at  once,  or  it  cannot  be 
touched  at  all.  Here  the  knowledge  of  critical  rules,  and  a  general 
acquaintance  of  human  affairs,  will  not  form  a  true  critic ;  sensi' 
bility,  and  a  lively  imagination,  arc  the  qualities  which  alone  con- 

•  Mrs  Dorothea  Dale,  widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Lord  Forbes. 
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stkute  a  true  teste  for  aendmental  poetry.   Agnn^  your  ladyaiiip 
iniii8t  haTe  obaenred^  that  some  sentimeiits  are  oommoa  to  ail  men ; 
others  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  certain  character.    Of  the  former 
sort  are  tiiose  which  Gray  has  so  eleg^tly  expressed  in  his 
*  Church-yard  Elegy/  a  poem  which  is  universally  understood  and 
admired)  not  only  fo^  its  poetical  beauties^  but  also,  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  for  its  expressing  sentiments  in  which  every  man  thinks 
himself  interested,  and  which»  at  certain  times,  are  £miiJiar  to  all 
men.    Now  the  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  *  Minstrel,'  being 
not  common  to  all  men,  but  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  certain  cast, 
cannot  possibly  be  interesting,  because  the  generality  of  readers 
will  not  understand  nor  feel  them  so  thoroughly  as  to  think  them 
natural.    That  a  boy  should  take  pleasure  in  darkness  or  a  storm, 
in  the  noise  of  thunder,  or  the  glare  of  lightning ;  should  be  more 
gratified  with  Ibtening  to  music  at  a  distance,  than  with  mixing  in 
the  merriment  occasioned  by  it ;  should  like  better  to  see  every 
bird  and  beast  happy  and  free,  than  to  exert  his  ingenuity  in  de- 
stroying or  ensnaring  them— these,  and  such  like  sentiments, 
which,  I  think,  would  be  natural  to  persons  of  a  certain  cast,  wiH, 
I  know,  be  condemned  as  unnatiml  by  others,  who  have  never  felt 
them  in  themselves,  nor  observed  them  in  the  generality  of  man- 
kind.   Of  all  tlus  I  was  sufficiently  aware  before  I  published  the 
^  Minstrel,"  and,  therefore,  never  expected  that  it  would  be  a  popu- 
lar poem.*   Perhaps,  too,  the  structure  of  the  verse  (which,  though 
ag^eable  to  some,  is  not  to  all)  and  the  scarcity  of  incidents,  may 
contribute  to  make  it  less  relished,  than  it  would  have  been,  if  the 
plan  had  been  different  in  these  particulars. 

"  From  the  questions  your  Ladyship  is  pleased  to  propose  in 
the  conclusion  of  your  letter,  as  well  as  from  some  things  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  hear  you  advance  in  conversation,  I  find  you  are 
willing  to  suppose,  that,  in  Edwin,  I  have  given  only  a  picture  of 
myself,  as  I  was  in  my  younger  days.  I  confess  the  supposition  is 
not  groundless.  I  have  made  him  take  pleasure  in  the  scenes  in 
which  I  took  pleasure,  and  entertain  sentiments  similar  to  those,  of 
which,  even  in  my  early  youth,  I  had  repeated  experience.  The 
scenery  of  a  mountainous  country,  the  ocean,  the  Ajj  thoughtful- 


*  It  is  curious  to  remark,  how  much  Dr  Besttie  was  mistaken  in  this  rt' 
spect,  with  regard  to  the  *<  Minstrel/'  as  vrell  as  bis  «« Essay  on  Truth."  Sea 
p.  03. 
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nesB  and  redremcnt,  and  sumetimet  mdanclioly  objects  and  ideas, 
liad  charms  in  my  eyes,  even  when  I  was  a  school4M)y  ;*  and  at  a  time 
when  I  was  so  far  horn  bdn^  able  to  express,  that  I  did  not  under- 
stand, my  own  feelings,  or  perceive  the  tendency  of  such  pursuits 
and  amusemenu ;  and  as  to  poetry  and  music,  before  1  was  ten 
years  old,  I  could  play  a  little  on  the  violin,  and  was  as  much  master 
of  Homer  and  Virgil,  as  Pope's  and  Dryden's  translations  could 
make  me.  But  I  am  ashamed  to  write  so  much  on  a  sid>ject  so 
trifling  as  myself,  and  my  own  works.  Believe  me,  madam,  no* 
thing  but  your  Ladyship's  commands  could  have  induced  me  to 
do  it." 


Dr  Beatde's  health  had  suffered  so  severriy  from  the  intense 
application  of  thought,  which  he  had  bestowed  in  the  composing, 
revising,  and  correcting  his  ^  Essay  on  Truth,"  that  exercise  and 
change  of  air  were  recommended  to  him  by  his  physicians.  As  he 
had  beanl  much  of  Uie  &vottrable  recepdon  his  book  had  met  with 
in  EiiglMid,  perfai^  he  was  not  displeased  with  having  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  again  visiting  London,  not  as  on  the  former  €>ccasiont 
when  he  was  nearly  unknown  there,  even  by  name ;  but  now  that 
he  had  emei^ed  from  obscurity,  and  had  reason  to  hope  that 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  as  the  successful  champion  of  truth, 
and  the  decided  enemy  of  sc^histry  and  scepticism^  would  procure 
ibr  him  the  notice  of  some  respectable  characters,  whose  acquaint- 
ance might,  at  some  future  period,  be  of  much  service  to  iiim. 

He  accordingly  went  to  London  in  the  beginning  of  autumn 
1771.  He  was  already  known  by  character  to  several  of  those  with 
whom  he  afterwards  became  personally  acquainted,  and  he  carried 
with  liim  acHne  respectable  letters  of  introduction,  by  means  of 
which  he  was  received  in  the  most  £ivourabie  manner.  In  par- 
ticular, he  owed  to  the  late  Dr  Gregory  his  personal  acquaintance 
with  Mrs  Montagu,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  although  they  had  never 
met,  was  already  much  prepossessed  in  his  favour.  Mrs  Montagu 
not  only  honound  him  with  her  fnendship,  of  which  she  gave  him 
many  substantial  proofs,  and  continued  to  carry  on  an  epistolary 
correspondence  with  hin>  to  the  close  of  her  life ;  but  at  her  house, 

♦  9tt  p.  14. 
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he  had  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  meeting  with»  and  becoming 
known  to»  some  of  the  most  eminent  characters  of  that  period.  It 
is  well  known,  that  Mrs  Montagu's  house  was,  at  that  time,  the 
ehosen  resort  of  many  of  those^  of  both  sexes,  most  distinguished 
for  rank,  as  well  as  classical  taste  and  literary  talent  in  London.  *  In 

*  Mn  EKzsbeth  Robinson,  daughter  of-        ■    ■  Robinsony  Esq.  of 

Horton,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  wife  of  Edward  Montagu,  Esq.  of  Denton- 
bally  in  Northumberland,  and  Sandleford  Priory,  in  Berkshire.  Inlieriting 
from  nature  a  genius  for  literature,  she  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an 
able  director  of  her  early  studies,  in  the  celebrated  Dr  Conyers  Middleton, 
who  was  married  to  her  grandmother,  with  whom  she  lived.  Under  bis  tui- 
tion, she  acquired  that  learning,  and  formed  that  taste,  which  was  so  con- 
spicuous throughout  the  whole  of  her  subsequent  life.  Mrs  Montagu  had 
early  distin|^hed  herself  as  an  author,  first,  by  three  dialogues  of  tlie  dead, 
published  along  with  Lord  Lyttelton's ;  afterwards  by  her  classical  and  ele- 
gant "  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Shakespeare  i"  in  which  she 
amply  Tindicated  our  great  national  dramatist  from  the  gross,  iUiberal,  and 
ignorant  abuse,  thrown  out  against  him  by  Voltaire.  The  elegance  of  her 
manners,  the  brilliancy  of  her  wit,  and  the  sprightUness  of  h(r  conversation, 
attracted  to  her  house  those  who  were  most  distinguished  by  their  learnings 
their  taste,  and  reputation  as  Uteraiy  characters.  This  society  of  eminent 
friends,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs  Montagu's,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  conver- 
sation, differed  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company  did  not 
play  at  csrds.  It  consisted  originally  of  Mrs  Montagu,  Mrs  Vesey,  Mrs 
Boscawen,  and  Mrs  Carter,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Earl  of  Bath,  (better  knowa 
as  Mr  Pulteney)  Horace  Walpole,  the  classical  owner  of  Strawberry  Hlll» 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford,  and  Mr  StiUingfleet.  The  society  came  at  last 
to  contain  a  numerous  assemblage  of  those  most  eminent  for  literature  in 
London,  or  who  visited  it.  Of  these  distinguished  friends,  Mrs  Vesey,  tliough 
less  known  than  Mrs  Montagu,  was  also  another  centre  of  pleasing  and  ra- 
tional society.  Without  attempting  to  shine  herself,  she  had  the  happy  secret 
of  bringing  forward  talents  of  every  kind,  and  of  diffusing  over  the  society, 
the  gentleness  of  her  own  character.  She  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish 
bishop,  and  wife  of  Ag^ondesham  Vesey,  Esq .  a  gentleman  of  Ireland,  who, 
in  his  earlier  years,  had  been  the  friend  of  Swift.  Mrs  Boscawen  was  the 
widow  of  the  g^lant  admiral  of  tliat  name,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  and, 
though  unknown  to  the  literary  world,  acceptable  to  every  society,  by  the 
strength  of  her  understanding,  the  poignancy  of  her  humour,  and  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  wit.  She  ^ed  in  the  spring  of  1805,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six.  Mrs  Carter,  the  learned  translator  of  Epictetua,  and  the  author 
of  a  volume  of  poems  of  very  considerable  moit,  is  now  the  only  original 
surviving  member,  at  the  age  of  nearly  ninety.  But  the  gentleman  to  whom 
this  constellation  of  talents  owed  that  whimsical  appellation,  the  **  Bas  Bleu,"' 
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particular,  Dr  Beatde  met  at  Mrs  Montagu's  vidk  Lord  Lytteltoo> 
to  whose  high  commtndation  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,?  and  the 
^  Minstrel,"  he  had  been  so  eminently  indebted.  For  that  dis- 
tinguished  nobleman  Dr  Beattie  retamed  erer  after  the  highest  res- 
pect and  veneratifm ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  dwell  with  enthu* 
siasm  and  delight  on  those  more  private  parties,  into  which  he  had 
had  the  happiness  of  being  admitted,  at  Mrs  Montagu's,  consisting 
of  Lord  Lyttelton,  Mrs  Carter,  and  one  or  two  other  most  intimate 

was  Mr  StiUingfleet,  a  man  of  great  piety  and  worth,  the  author  of  some 
worka  in  natural  hiatory»  and  of  some  poetical  pieces  in  "  Dodaley's  CoUec- 
"  tlon."  Mr  StUlingfleet  being  somewhat  of  an  humourist  in  bis  habits  and 
manners,  and  a  little  negligent  in  his  dress,  literally  wore  grey  stockings, 
from  which  circumstance.  Admiral  Boscawen  used,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  to 
call  them  the  ''Blue-Stocking  Society;**  as  if  to  indicate,  that  when  these 
brilliant  frlenda  met,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  dressed  assembly. 
A  foreigner  of  distinction  hearing  the  expression ,  translated  it  literally* 
"  Bas  Bleu,*'  by  which  these  meetings  came  to  be  afterwards  distinguished. 

Mrs  Hsnnah  More,*  who  was  herself  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
society,  has  written  an  admirable  poem,  with  the  title  of  the  "  Bas  Bleu,*'  in 
ailosion  to  this  sustske.of  the  foreigner,  in  which  she  has  cbaracteriaed  most 
of  the  eminent  pfO'ssnages  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  conclu4ing  psiC 
of  her  prefatory  .memorandum  to  the  poem,  is  so  very  apposite  to  my  present 
purpose,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it  here. 

"  May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony,  which  will 
''not  be  suspMed  of  flsttery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this 
'*  poem  are  gone  down  to-  the  grs;ve»  to  the  many  j^asant  and  instructise 
**  hours  she  h«d  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company,  in  which  learning  was  ss 
"  little  disfigured  by. pedantry ;  good  taste  ss  little  tinetured  by  affectation; 
"  and  general  conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the 
"  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it  is  too  commonly  tainted,  as  has  per- 
*•  haps  been  known  in  any  society.**— FTori*^  ilfr*  Jff.  Moret  vol.  i.  p.  12. 

Mrs  Montagu  being  left,  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  in  possession  of  his 
noble  fortane,  fived  in  a  style  of  the  most  splendid  bospitsiity,  till  her  death, 
which  happened  at  an  advanced  age,  25th  August,  1800. 

I  had  first  the  happiness  of  being  acquainted  with  Mrs  Montagu  in  th^ 
year  1766,  when  she  passed  some  time  on  a  visit  to  the  late  Dr  Gregory  at 
Edinburgh,  at  whose  house  I  saw  her  almost  every  day.  Ever  after,  when  I 
occasionally  passed  some  time  in  London,  she  wss  pleased,  in  a  particular 
ounner,  to  honour  me  with  the  most  polite  snd  gratifying  attention. 

*  The  excellent  Author  of  ''StrictoKt  on  Female  Edncadoiv"  "Thonshts  eatthelm|iar. 
"tauce  of  the  Maniun  of  the  Oceat  to  General  Society/'  and  an  •' Estimate  of  dw  ReU|ion«f 
"the  FasUonabie  Wocl4#"  with  other  ^ecet, 

T 
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fmodBf  who  ipent  their  evaiinga  in  an  unreserved  antercliange  of 
thoughts,  sometimes  on  cxiticai  and  literary  auhjects,  sometimes  on 
thlDse  of  the  moat  aerious  ^nd  intereadng  nature. 

How  delighttcd  he  waa  with  his  Deception  onrthia  occasion  in 
London»  wiU  be  seenfoom  the  fidlowing  lettera  to  his 
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DR  BfiATTtB  TO  THE  RET.  MR  WIXLIAMSOK. 

London,  8th  September,  1771. 

t  4 

"  r  NEED  not  tell  you  how  much  it  affects  me  to  hear,  that 
I  cannpt  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  England*  I  hoped  it 
might  have  been  otherwise,  and  my  hopes  were  aanguine :  but  I 
ttm  satisfied  with  your  reasons,  and  «m  willing  to  ac^pose,  with  yoa, 
that  one  time  or  other  we  may  meet  again,  even  ill' this  country. 
My  health,  though  much  improved  since  I  left  Scotland,  is  not  so 
well  established  as  to  enable  me  to  write  a  long  letter ;  otlierwise  I 
have  ten  thousand  things  to  tell  you,  in  which  I  know  you  would  be 
much  interested.  My  spirits,  whiehy  when  I  came  from  home, 
were  at  the  very  lowest,  are  now  raised  again  near  to  their  usual 
pitch :  for  I  have'been  as  dissipated  as  posuble  of  late,  and  have 
neither  read  nor  written  any  thing  (except  now  and  then  a  very 
short  letter)  these  two  months.  Indeed  the  phy^cians  do  ex- 
pressly prohibit  both. 

^  I  have  been  here  five  weeks,  and  shall  probably  continue  a 
week  or  two  longer.  I  have  been  extremely  happy  in  making  a 
great  many  very  agreeable  and  very  creditable  acquaintance.  Dr 
Hawkeswortli,  Dr  Armstrong,  Mr  Garrick,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson, 
«nd  several  others  of  note,  have  treated  me,  not  only  with  politeness, 
but  with  a  degree  of  attention  and  kindness  that  equals  my  warmest 
wishes.  I  wish  I  had  longer  time  to  pass  among  them  ;  I  shall 
find  it  no  easy  matter  to  force  myself  away.  Johnson  has  been 
greatly  misrepresented.     I  have  passed  several  entitle  days  with 
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hittif  And  found  him  ejctrenfelj  agreeaUe*  The  complimems  he 
pays  to  my  writingB  are  so  highy  that  I  have  not  the  free  to  mentbii 
them.  Every  body  I  have  conversed  with  on  the  sdbject  (mm^mg 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  reckon  Lord  Mansfield)^  apynives  of 
what  I  have  done  in  respect  to  Mr  Hume  ;  and  nene  of  them  have 
been  able  to  find  any  personal  abusoi  any  coarse  expressions,  or 
even  any  indelicacy^  in  what  I  have  written  against  liim  t  so  yon 
see  I  have  no  great  reason  to  value  what  my  Scottish  enemies  say 
against  me.  This  I  mention  to  yoo^  becsuse  I  know  it  will  give 
yon  pleasure. 

<*  A  letter  from  Utrecht*  which  I  received  since  I  came  here^ 
informs  mCf  that  three  translations  of  my  Essay^  a  French)  a  Dutch* 
and  a  Germani  will  appear  next  wmter.  Some  of  them  sre  now  at 
the  press." 
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TBS   REV.   MB.   MASOM  *   TO    DR   BEATTIE. 

York,  irth  October,  irri. 

«  IN  my  late  melancholy  employment  of  reviewing  and  ar- 
ranging the  papers,  which  dear  Mr  Gray's  friendship  bequeathed 
to  my  care,  I  have  found  nine  tetters  of  yours,  which  I  meant  to 
have  returned  ere  this,  had  I  found  a  safe  opportunity  by  a  private 
hand ;  but  as  no  such  opportunity  has  yet  occurred,  I  tokc  the 
liberty  of  troubling  you  with  this,  to  enquire  how  I  may  best  convey 
them  to  you.  I  shall  continue  in  my  residence  here  t  till  the  12th 
of  next  month,  and  hope  in  that  interval  tq  be  favoured  with  a  line 
from  you  upon  this  subject. 

«*  I  should  deprive  myself  of  a  very  sincere  gratification,  if  I 
finished  this  letter,  with  the  business  that  occasions  it.    You  must 

•  Rector  of  Aston  in  Yorkshire,  the  well-known  author  of  "  Caractacus," 
«  EUridA,**  and  other  esteemed  pieces,  and  the  chosen  friend  of  Oray. 

fMr  Mason  was  precentor  of  the  Cathedral  of  York,  an  office,  which,  from 
its  nsmct  probably  gave  him  the  direction  ef  the  choir. 
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suffer  me  to  thank  you  for  the  very  high  degree  of  poeticll  plea^ 
sure  which  the  first  book  of  your  <<  Minstrel'*  gave  my  imagination^ 
and  that  equal  degree  of  rational  conviction  which  your  *^  Essay  on 
^  the  Immutatolity  of  Truth"  impressed  on  my  understanding.  I 
will  freely  own  to  youy  that  the  very  idea  of  a  Scotsman's  attacking 
Mr  Hume  prejudiced  me  so  much  in  favour  of  the  latter  piece^  that 
I  should  have  approved  it)  if)  instead  of  a  masterly,  it  had  been  only 
a  moderate  performance. 

^  I  shall  be  happy  to  knoW)  that  the  remaining  books  of  your 
^  Minstrel"  are  likewise  to  be  published  soon.  The  next  best 
thing,  after  instructing  the  world  profitably,  b  to  amuse  it  inno- 
cently. England  has  lost  that  man,*  who,  of  all  others  in  it,  was 
best  qualified  for  both  these  purposes ;  but  who,  from  early  chag^iiii 
and  disappointment,  had  imbibed  a  disinclination  to  employ  his 
talents  beyond  the  sphere  of  self-satisfaction  and  improvement. 
May  Scotland  long  possess,  in  you,  a  person  both  qualified  and 
willing  to  exert  his,  for  the  pleasure  and  |>enefit  of  society." 


LETTER  L. 


DX  BBATTXE  TO  THE  XEV.  MX  WILLIAMSON. 

Aberdeen,  23d  December,  177U 

^^  ON  my  return  from  London,  I  passed  through  Cam«. 
bridge  ;  but  had  not  the  heart  to  stay  longer  than  to  dine,  and  see 
some  of  the  principal  curiosities.  Mr  Gray's  death  ran  too  much 
in  my  head.  He  has  left  all  his  papers  to  Mr  Mason,  from  whom 
I  have  lately  had  two  very  obliging  letters.  He  had  found  several 
letters  of  mine  to  Mr  Gray  ;  and  wrote  to  me,  desiring  to'  know 
what  he  should  do  with  them ;  paying  me,  at  the  same  time,  some 
very  handsome  compliments  on  the  score  of  my  *^  Essay"  and 
^  Minstrel."  In  answer,  I  asked  the  favour  that  he  would  acquaint 
me  what  papers  in  the  poetical  way  Mr  Gray  had  left ;  and  he  ha^ 
given  me  a  very  particular  detail  of  them,  and  a  character  of  each, 

•HrGrrfy. 
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and  offers  me  the  perusal  of  any  of  them  I  ivish  to  see.  There  is 
an  epitaph  on  a  friend,  a  sonnet  in  Petrarch's  manner,  an  address  to 
the  engraver  who  published  the  prints  annexed  to  the  folio  edition 
of  his  poems.  These  are  finished,  and  all  of  them  excellent.  There 
is  a  fragment  of  a  tragedy  ;  a  part  of  an  essay,  in  verse  of  ten  syl- 
lables, on  the  influence  of  government  and  education  on  human 
happiness^  finished  as  far  as  it  g^es,  viz.  107  lines,  in  the  highest 
manner  ;  part  of  an  ode  on  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons  ;  several 
other  imperfect  pieces ;  and  some  Latin  poems.'  Mr  Mason  has 
not  yet  determined  vrhat  pieces  he  shall  publish.  I  &ncy  the 
public  vrould  wish  to  see  them  all,  and  yet  perhaps  they  ought  not. 
The  works  of  Swifl  and  Shenstone  are  a  melancholy  example  of  the 
indiscretion  of  friends  in  regard  to  posthumous  publications.  The 
admirers  of  Mr  Gray  will  be  happy  to  think,  that  he  has  made 
choice  of  such  an  able  executor  as  Mr  Mason." 


On  reading  what  Dr  Beattie  has  said  in  the  preceding  letter, 
on  the  publication  of  posthumous  works,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if 
I  feel  a  more  than  ordinary  anxiety,  lest  I  may  myself  have  fidlen 
into  the  error  respecting  Dr  Beattie,  which  he  so  justly  reprobates 
with  regard  to  some  former  publications.  All  I  can  say  on  the 
head  is,  that  T  have  endeavoured  scrupulously  to  adhere  to  the  rule 
with  which  I  set  out,  ^  of  not  admitting  any  thing  that  I  thought 
*^  would  hurt  the  feelings  of  others;  nor  any  anecdote  or  opinion 
"  which  Dr  Beattie  himself  could  have  vnshed  to  have  suppressed."* 
If  I  have  erred  in  that  respect,  however,  as  to  error  we  are  all  liable, 
I  trust  I  may  obtain  belief  when  I  say,  that  I  have  erred  uninten- 
tionally ;  and  that  if  any  such  shall  be  pointed  out  to  me,  I  shall  be 
most  ready  to  correct  whatever  is  amiss,  should  this  work  ever  ar- 
rive at  a  second  edition. 

*  Introduction,  p.  vjii. 
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LETTER  LI. 


DB   BEATTIE  TO   OB   BLACKLOCX. 

Aberdeen,  S3d  Miqt,  1772. 

*'  I  AM  gpreatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  elegy^*  which  I  have 
read  with  much  pleasure.  The  plan  is  new»  and  the  sentiments 
are  proper^  and  often  very  pathetic.  Where  the  person  lamented 
has  no  remarkable  peculiarities  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  give 
a  new  turn  to  the  elegy ;  every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  these  oc- 
casions having  been  said  so  often  already ;  yet  I  think  in  your 
elegy  there  is  a  great  deal  of  novelty  and  originality.  You  say  it 
savours  strongly  of  the  tenth  lustrum  ;  a  circumstance  which  could 
never  have  prejudiced  me  against  it ;  for  I  believe  you  will  find| 
that  the  best  human  compoations  have  been  written,  or  at  least 
finished,  when  the  author  was  above  forty.  Virgil  puUished  his 
*  Georgics*'  at  forty 4wo,  if  I  mistake  not ;  and  Milton  his  ^  Para* 
£se  Lost,"  when  he  was  more  than  sixty.  In  youthful  oomposi* 
ticms  there  may  be  more  of  that  romantic  cast  of  tmagioationf 
which  young  people  admire ;  but  very  rarely  is  there  at  much  of 
those  qualities  that  are  universally  pleasing,  as  in  the  productions 
cf  persons  further  advanced  in  life ;  I  mean,  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  gciod  sense,  mature  reflection,  and  accuracy  of  plan  and 
language.** 

LETTER  LII. 

DR    BEATTIE    TO   MRS   MONTAGU.f 

^  I  REJOICE  to  hear  that  Mr  Garrick  is  so  well  as  to  be 
able  to  appear  in  tragedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  indulge  one's  self  in 
unavailing  complaints,  otherwise  I  could  rail  by  the  hour  at  dame 

*  What  elegy  is  here  spoken  of,  I  know  not. 

t  This  letter  is  imperfect,  and  the  date  is  wanting;  but  it  must  have  been 
written  about  this  time. 
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Fortune)  for  placing  me  beyond  the  reach  of  that  aich-magician, 
as  Horace  would  have  called  him.  I  well  remember,  and  I  think 
can  never  forget,  how  he  once  affected  me  in  Macbeth,  and  made 
me  almost  throw  myself  over  the  front  teat  of  the  two-shilling  gal- 
lery. I  wish  I  had  another  opportunity  of  risking  my  neck  and 
nerves  in  the  same  cause.  To  &11  by  the  hands  of  Garrick  and 
Shakespeare  would  ennoble  my  memory  to  all  generations :  To  be 
serious,  if  all  actors  were  like  this  one,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
poBsil^e  for  a  person  of  sensibility  to  outUve  the  representatioD  of 
Hamlet,  Lear,  or  Macbeth :  which,  by  the*  bye,  seems  to  suggest 
a  reason  for  that  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy  of  which  our 
great  poet  was  so  fond,  and  which  the  Frenchifyed  critics  think 
such  an  intolerable  outrage  both  against  nature  and  decency. 
Against  nature,  it  is  no  outrage  at  all :  the  inferior  officers  of  a 
court  know  little  of  what  passes  among  kings  and  statesmen ;  and 
may  foe  very  merry,  when  their  superiors  are  very  sad ;  and  if  so, 
the  Porter's  soliloquy  in  Macbeth  may  be  a  very  just  imitation  of 
nature.  And  I  can  never  accuse  of  indecency  the  mam  who,  by  the 
introduction  of  a  little  unexpected  merriment,  saves  me  from  a  dis« 
ordered  head,  or  abroken  heart.  If  Shakespeare  knew  his  own  powd- 
ers, he  must  have  seen  the  necessity  of  tempering  his  tragic  f  age, 
by  a  mixture  of  comic  ndicule ;  otherwise  there  was  some  dan- 
ger of  hb  running  into  greater  excesses  than  deer-stealing,  by 
sporting  with  the  lives  of  all  the  people  of  taste  in  these  realms. 
Other  play-wiights  must  conduct  their  approaches  to  the  hunftn 
heart  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  a  single  false  step  may 
make  them  lose  a  great  deal  of  ground ;  but  Shakespeare  made 
his  way  to  it  at  once,  and  could  make  his  audience  burst  their 
sides  this  moment,  and  break  their  hearts  the  next.^— I  have  often 
seen  Hamlet  performed  by  the  underlings  of  the  theatre,  but  none 
of  these  seemed  to  understand  what  they  were  about  Hamlet's 
character,  though  perfectly  natural,  is  so  very  uncommon,  that  few, 
even  of  our  critics,  can  enter  into  it.  Sorrow,  indignation,  re- 
venge, and  consciousness  of  his  own  irresolution,  tear  his  heart ; 
the  peculiarity  of  his  circumstances  often  obliges  him  to  counter- 
feit madness,  and  the  storm  of  passions  within  him  often  drives 
him  to  the  verge  of  real  madness.  This  produces  a  situation  so  In- 
teresting, and  a  conduct  so  complicated,  as  none  but  Shakespeare 
could  have  had  the  courage  to  describe,  or  even  to  invent,  and  none 
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but  Garricknidll  ever  be  able  to  eichibitiF— Excuse  this  rambling :  I 
know  70U  like  the  subject ;  and  for  my  part  I  like  it  so  much)  that 
when  I  once  get  in,  I  am  not  willing  to  find  my  way  out  of  it 

^'  I  have  enclosed  two  papers ;  one  is  an  epitaph  which  I  wrote 
(at  the  Doctor's  desire)  for  Mrs  Gregory,  and  which  has  one  kind 
of  merit)  not  very  common  in  these  compositions^  that  of  being 
perfectly  true  :  *  the  other  is  a  tune  which  you  desired  me  to  send 
you,  and  which,  .if  it  were  what  is  pretended,  would  indeed  be  a 
very  great  curiosity ;  but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  it  has  been  com^ 
posed  in  modem  times,  and  even  since  the  invention  of  the  pre- 
sent musical  system.  Yet  I  have  been  told,  by  pretty  good  au- 
thority, that  the  Greeks  believe  it  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Theseus.t 

^  The  book  of  second-sight  has  not)  I  fear,  given  you  much 
entertainment.^     The  tales  are  ill-told,  and  ill-chosen,  and  the  lan- 
guage so  barbarous  as  to  be  in  many  places  unintelligible,  even  to 
a  Scotsman.     I  have  heard   many  better  stories  of  the  second- 
sight,  than  any  this  author  has  g;iven,  attested  by  such  persons,  and 
accompanied  by  such  circumstances,  as  to  preclude  contradiction, 
though  not  suspicion.  All  our  Highlanders  believe  in  lliis  second- 
sight  :  but  the  instances,  in  wliich  it  is  said  to  operate,  are  gene- 
rally so  ambiguous,  and  the  revelations  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated by  it  so  Mvolous,  that  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  acquiosce  In. 
it.    Indeed  this  same  historian  has  made  me  more  incredulous 
thtn  I  was  before  ;   for  his  whole  book  betrays  an  excess  of  £o\ty 
and  weakness.     Were  its  revelations  important^  I  should  be  less 
inclined  to  unbelief;  but  to  suppose  the  Deity  working  a  miracle» 
in  order  to  announce  a  marriage,  or  the  arrival  of  a  poor  stranger, 
or  the  making  of  a  cofBn,  would  require  such  evidence  as  has  not 
yet  attended  any  of  these  tales,  and  is  indeed  what  scarce  any  kind 
of  evidence  could  make  one  suppose.     These  communications  arc 
a)l  made  to  the  ignorant,  the  superstitious,  and  generally  to  the 
young ;  I  never  heard  of  a  man  of  learning,  sense,  or  observation, 
that  was  favoured  with  any  of  them ;  a  strong  presumption  against 
their  credibility.     I  have  been  told,  that  the  inhabitants  of  some 

•  Vide  Appendix,  [U.]  f  Vide  Appendix,  [X.] 

%  Dr  Beattie  has  introduced  a  disquisition  on  the  second-sight*  into  hia 
**  £s8ay  on  Poetry  and  Music,"  part  I.  chap.  VI.  3.  p.  481. 4to.  ed. 
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jMurts  of  the  Alps  do  atoo  lay  cbkm  |0  a  aort  of  tccood-ticjhl  t  tfid 
I  beiieye.  the  aaoae  auperatitiaD,  or  aam^biog  iik«  itt  may  be  feond 
in  maf^y  other  countries^  where  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  aoUtary 
life  of  the  batftet,  tend  to  impresa  the  imagiimtloh  with  melan- 
choly. The  Uighlanda  of  Scothoid  are  a  picturesque,  hot  gloomy 
region.  Long  tracts  of  solitary  mountains  corered  with  heath  and 
rocks,  and  often  obscured  by  mist ;  narrow  Yalkys,  thinly  inhabited^ 
and  bounded  by  precipices  that  resoond  forever  with  the  fJEiU  of  tor- 
rents;  a  sdl  so  rugged,  and  a  climate  so  dreary,  as  to  aitait  net** 
therthe  amttsemenu  of  pasturage,  nor  the  cheerful  toils  of  agricul^ 
ture;  the  mournful  dashing  of  waves  akn^  the  friths  Mid  lakes 
that  every  where  intemect  tiik  oouBtry ;  the  portentott  sounds, 
which  every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  increase  and  dimimitaoii 
of  the  waters,  is  apt  to  raise  in  a  region  full  of  rocks  and  hoQow 
clifis  and  caverns  ^  the  grotesque  and  ghastly  appearance  of  stfcli 
a  landscape,  especiaUy  by  the  lig^  of  the  moon  ^^-^objects  lika 
these  diffuse  an  faahitui^  gloom  ove^  the  fkncy,  and  give  it  that  ro- 
mantic cast,  that  disposes  tolnventiim,  and  that  melanclKdy,  widch 
inclines  one  to  the  fear  of  unseen  things  and  unknown  events.  It 
is  observable  too^  that  the  ancient  Scottish  Highlanders  had  scarce 
any  other  way  of  supporting  themselves,  than  by  hunting,  fishing, 
or  war ;  professions,  that  are  continuany  exposed  to  the  niost  fiital 
accidents.  Thus,  almost  every  circumstance  in  their  lot  tended 
to  rouse  and  terrify  the  imagination.  Accordingly  their  poetry  is 
uniformly  mournful ;  their  music  melancholy  and  dreadful,  and 
their  superstitions  are  all  of  the  gloomy  kind.  The  £uries  confined 
their  gambols  to  the  Lowlands ;  the  mountains  were  haunted  with 
giants,  and  angry  ghosts,  and  funeral  processions,  and  other  prodi- 
gies of  direful  import.  That  a  people,  beset  with  such  real  and  ima- 
ginary bugbears,  should  fancy  themselves  dreaming,  even  when 
awake,  of  corpses,  and  graves,  and  cofiBns,  and  other  terrible  things, 
seems  natural  enough ;  but  that  their  visions  ever  tended  to  any 
real  or  useful  discovery,  I  am  much  inclined  to  doubt.  Not  that 
I  mean  to  deny  the  existence  of  ghosts,  or  to  call  in  question  the 
accounts  of  extraordinary  revelations,  granted  to  individuals,  with 
which  both  hidtory  and  tradition  abound.  But  in  all  cases,  where 
such  accounts  are  entitled  to  credit,  or  supported  by  tolerable  evi- 
dence, it  will  be  found,  that  they  referred  to  something  which  it 
concerned  men  to  know ;  the  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  the  death  of 

V 
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great  penonsy  the  detection  of  atrocious  crimes^  Of  tbe  preaervatioo 

of  important  liTe8^i-<iBut  I  take  up  too  much  of  your  time  with 

these  matters. 

^  I  have  lately  recaved  another  very  kind  letter  from  Mr 

Mason,  in  which  he  gives  me  aa  account  of  all  the  poetical  pieces^ 

which  Mr  Gray  has  left  unpublished.    There  is,  1.  A  Sonnet  on 

the  death  of  a  friend,  wriMen  1743,  of  tr6e  Petrai>chian  pathos  and 

delicacy.    2.  Stanzas  in  ^temate  rhyme,  to  Mr  Bently,  on  the 

designs  he  made  for  his  poems.    3.  An  £pit^>h  on  Sir  William 

Williams,  who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Belle4sle ;  perfect  in  its 

kind.    4.  The  opening  scene  of  a  tragedy,  called  Agrippina,  with 

the  first  speech  of  the  seomd ;  written  much  in  Racine's  manner^ 

and  with  many  masterly  strokes.    5.  An  unfinished  address  to 

ignorance,  in  rhyme  of  ten  syllables ;  satirical.    6.  One  hundred 

and  seven  lines,  of  the  same  measure  with  the  former,  of  the  be* 

ginnii^of  an  ethical  essay  on  education  and  government;  finished* 

as  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  highest  manner ;  the  most  valuable  piece 

he  has  left.     7.  Six  eigfat^ined  stanzas  of  an  ode  on  the  vicissitude 

of  the  seasons,  nearly  equal  in  point  of  merit,  allowing  for  its  being 

incomplete,  with  the  ode  on  spring  i  besides  some  tranaladons, 

epigrams,  and  Latin  poems.    Mr  Mason  obligingly  offers  me  such 

of  these  pieces  as  I  wish  to  see,  and  I  have  asked  to  see  the  1.  3. 

6.  and  7.    I  heartily  wish  they  may  be  printed,  as  they  would  tend 

to  shew  the  universality  of  Gray's  genius." 


LETTER  LIIL 


PR  PSRCT*  (now  LORD  BISHOP  OF  DROHORS)  TO  OR  BEATTIK. 


KoTtbumberUmd  House,  STth  May,  1772. 

^^  I  LOSE  no  time  in  thanking  you  for  your  most  obliging 
letter,  and  the  very  pleasing  ballad  that  accompanied  it.  Such 
presents,  when  they  fkll  in  your  way,  will  always  be  most  accepta- 
ble, and  very  gratefully  acknowledged. 

•  The  editor  of  *•  Reliques  of  Attcient  Engliah  Poetry,''  k)  which  the  first 
part  of  this  letter  alludes. 
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^  I  haii  ilflo  aaotiier  reaton  for  troubling  you  wkh  bo  early  an 
answer  :  it  was  to  cfmvtj  to  you  a  copy  of  the  incloted  aennons ; 
wherein  you  will  find  very  warm,  but  just  acknowledgments  for  the 
ser?ices  you  have  done  to  the  cause  of  truth.  The  author*  of  them 
is  so  much  your  adiwreri  that  when  he  knew  I  was  writing  to  yoa» 
he  desired  me  to  inclose  a  few  lines  from  himself.  If  his  personal 
character  is  not  known  to  you,  I  must  inform  you,  that  Dr  Porteus 
is  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England  t  He 
was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Secker»  who  left  him  one  of  the 
executors  to  his  will,  and  editor  of  his  works,  which  he  has  since 
published^  He  is  a  man  of  the  most  engaging  and  amiable  mannersy 
and  most  distiognished  aUKties^  The  sermons  here  sent  were 
preached  before  the  king,  and  procured  the  preacher  a  degree  of 
reputation  beyond  that  of  any  sermons  preached  in  my  remem- 
brance.    The  King  and  whole  court  talked  of  nothing  else,  for 

*  The  Right  Rererend  Dr  Beilby  Porteus,  at  that  time  Rector  of  Lam- 
focth,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  now  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  This 
exemplary  prelate  is  too  well  known*  to  require  any  encomium  in  this  place; 
l^ndthe  character  gives  of  him  in  this  Utter,  by  the  Bishop  of  Dromore,  will 
be  allowed  by  all  to  be  strietly  just.  Besides  what  is  said  here  of  tlie  Bishop 
of  London's  merit  as  a  preacher,  it  is  fiiUy  prored  by  his  Tolumes  of  printed 
aemons,  which  lunre  justly  received  the  best  msrks  of  public  approbation. 
One  circumstaiice  respecting  has  discourses  irom  the  pulpit  deserves,  in  a 
particular  manner,  to  be  recorded.  In  the  year  1798,  and  the  three  following 
years,  when  the  nation  was  carrying  on  the  deadliest  and  the  most  important 
war»  m  which  it  ever  was  engaged ;  while,  at  the  same  time  too  many  in  tlie 
vppcr  ranks  of  society  in  London  seemed  to  plunge  deeper  into  every  excess  of 
dissipation,  as  the  awful  prospect  of  nstional  afiUrs  became  more  gloomy  and 
interesting,  the  Bishop  of  London  conceived  the  idea  of  delivering  lectures, 
every  Friday,  in  St  James's  Church,  during  the  season  of  Lent.  He  chose 
for  his  subject  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew.  Those  lectures,  which  have  sinc^ 
been  published,  and  are  most  excellent  and  instructive,  were  attended,  with 
great  devotion,  by  crowded  audiences  of  the  most  fashionable  persons  of  high 
life :  and  it  is  piously  to  be  hoped,  not  without  their  suitaUe  improvement. 

Dr  fieattie  had  the  happiness  of  becoming  personally  known  to  Dr  Pov- 
tens,  on  his  going  to  London  in  the  year  1773>  and  from  that  period  a  friend- 
ship the  roost  sincere  took  place  between  them*  and  a  correspondence,  which 
lasted  until  Dr  Beattie's  health  no  longer  penpitted  him  to  carry  it  on. 

I  cannot  but  avail  myself,  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  of  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  grateful  sense  I  shall  ever  entertain,  of  the  notice  with  which 
the  Bishop  of  London  has  long  honoured  me,  and  which,  I  am  conscious,  1  owe 
tp  pur  common  friend. 
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many  days  after ;  the  Queen  penonaUy  deund  to  peffoae  them 
afiterwards  in  her  closet ;  and  the  I>ake  of  Nortbuinberland  being 
not  at  court  till  the  Thursday  aftier  the  last  of  them  was  preached, 
came  home  fall  of  the  accounts  he  heavd  Irom  every  mouth,  of 
the  impressions  these  sermons  had  made  In  the  Chapel  Jloyid. 
All  this  you  will  perhaps  think  very  extraordinary ;  it  is  never- 
theless literally  true)  si  I  can  testify  of  my  own  personal  know* 
ledge." 


LETTER  LIV. 

DR  roRTisus  (kow  lord  bishop  of  London)  to  dr  beattie. 

Lambeth,  23d  May,  1772. 

«  THOUGH  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
known  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  your  acceptance  of 
a  small  performance  of  mine,  which  Dr  Percy  promises  to  convey 
to  you.  I  have  read,  sir,  with  singular  delight,,  both  your  poem 
called  the  ^  Minstrel,*'  and  your  ^  Essay  on  Truth.'*  It  is  a  very 
uncommon  thing  to  see  so  much  true  poedcal  invention,  and  such 
a  talent  for  profound  philosophical  disquisition,  united  in  the  same 
person,  and  it  is  still  more  uncommon  to  see  such  fine  parts,  espe- 
cially in  a  layman^  dedicated  to  the  support  of  virtue  and  religion. 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear,  that  your  spirited  attack  on  the 
head-quarters  of  scepticism  has  drawn  upon  you  the  resentment  of 
Mr  Hume  and  hb  followers.  It  is  nothing  more  than  might  be 
expected,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  all  impartial  men,  it  is  so  far  from 
being  any  reproach,  that  it  is  an  honour  to  you.  It  shows  that  they 
feel  the  force  of  your  arguments ;  for  personal  invective  they  can- 
not justly  complain  of.  The  keenness  of  yoixr  manly  reproofs  is 
directed  not  against  their  persons,  but  their  cause ;  and  it  £iHs  far 
short  of  what  such  a  cause  deserves.  But  whatever  unjust  asper- 
sions may  be  thrown  upon  you  by  your  own  countfymen,  let  this 
be  your  consolation,  (if  you  need  any)  that  in  England  your  book 
has  been  received  with  universal  applause.  In  the  range  of  my 
acquaintance,  which  b  pretty  extensive,  both  among  the  clergy 
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and  the  laitf ,  I  IwTe  never  yet  met  with  a  dngle  pereen,  9f  true 
taste  and  sooBd  judgment^  who  did  not  apeak  of  your  ^  Easay*'  in 
die  warmeit  tema  of  approbation.  In  this  they  have  always  had 
my  moat  hearty  concurrencey  and  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
giving  aome  public  ttatitnony  of  my  great  esteem  for  your  wrltinga; 
as  yoQ  will  see  I  hiave  done  in  a  note^  which  very  honestly  expres- 
ses my  real  sentiments,  and  says  nothing  more  than  is  justly  you* 
due. 

*^  The  two  sermons,  which  I  send  you,  are  meant  as  the  best 
return  I  could  make  (though,  I  must  confess,  a  very  inadequate 
one)  for  the  great  pleasure  and  instruction  I  have  received  from 
your  writings.  Give  me  leave  only  to  add  further,  that  this  place 
(wluch  is  contiguous  to  London)  is  my  constant  residence,  from  the 
end  of  November  to  the  beginning  of  June.  And  if  either  busineaa 
or  amusement  should  bring  you  to  the  metropolis,  during  that  part 
of  the  year,  I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  pay  my  respects  to  you 
here,  and  to  assure  you  how  much  I  am,  sir,  yours,**  &c. 


LETTER  LV. 


DB  BEATTIS  TO  MBS  MONTAGU. 


Edinburgh,  6th  July,  1772. 

^  YOUR  last  letter,  of  the  5th  June,  reached  me  after  I  had 
been  some  days  at  Peterhead,  endeavouring,  by  the  use  of  the  me- 
(ficinal  waters  of  that  place,  to  shake  off  this  hideous  indisposition. 
But  from  that  water  I  did  not  receive  half  so  much  benefit,  as  from 
the  Tery  agreeable  accounts  you  gave  me  of  your  health  and  spi* 
rits.  I  congratulate  you,  madam,  and  myself  on  your  recovery, 
and  I  earnestly  pray  it  may  be  permanent. 

**  Your  description  of  Tunbridge-wells  is  so  very  lively,  that  1 
think  myself  present  in  every  part  of  it.  I  see  your  hills,  your 
cattle,  your  carriages,  your  beaux  and  beUes  blended  together  in 
i^reeable  confosion.  I  am  delighted  while  I  sympathise  with  the 
feelings  of  those,whose  imagination  is  refreshed  and  amused,  by  the 
pleasing  incongruities  of  the  scene,  and  whose  health  and  spirits 
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■revtstored  by  the  freshness  of  the  air,  and  the  Tirtues  of  the  fount 
tain.  But  vbat  interests  and  delights  me  most  of  all*  alid  more 
than  words  can  express,  is,  that  by  the  eye  of  ftncy  I  behold  yoUf 
tnadam,  looking  around  on  this  scene  with  an  aspect,  in  which  all 
your  native  benignity,  sptightliness,  and  harmotiy  of  soul  are 
heightened,  with  every  decoration  that  health  and  cheerfuhiess  can 
bestow. 

^  I  am  greatly  affected  with  your  goodness,  and  Lord  Lyttd- 
ton's,  in  urging  my  advancement  with  so  much  zeal  and  perse- 
verance.   After  what  Lord  Mansfield*  has  done  me  the  honour  to 


*  WlUiam  Murray^  ton  of  the  Lord  Viscount  Stormont,  created  Baron 
(aflerw-ards  Eari  of)  Mansfield,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  during  the  long  period  of  thirty-two  years.  In  eariy  life,  he  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  afterwards  m 
both  houses  of  parliament.  When  exalted  to  the  bench,  he  rendered  his  name 
revered,  not  only  by  the  ability  and  uprightness  of  bis  conduct,  but  by  tlie 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  upon  many 
new  subjects  of  judicial  decision.  Scarcely  any  man  of  bis  time  possessed, 
in  an  equal  degree,  that  wonderful  sagacity  in  detecting  chicanery  and  arti- 
fice, in  separating  fallacy  from  truth,  and  sophistry  from  argument,  which 
discovers,  as  if  by  intuition,  the  exact  equity  of  the  case.  Nor  was  be  less 
remarkable  for  his  regularity,  punctuality,  and  dispatch  of  business,  by  which 
the  suitors  in  his  court  were  relieved  from  the  tedious  anxiety  of  suspense, 
80  generally  complained  of  in  a  court  of  justice.  I  am  informed,  says  Sir 
James  Burrows,  who  was  Clerk  of  the  Crown  in  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench, 
and  who  therefore  knew  Lord  Mansfield  well,  that  at  the  sittings  for  London 
and  Middlesex,  there  are  not  so  few  as  eight  hundred  cases  set  down  in  a  year, 
and  all  disposed  of.  Upon  the  last  day  of  the  last  term,  says  Sir  James,  if 
we  exchide  such  motions  of  the  term,  as  by  desire  of  the  parties  went  over 
of  course,  there  Mas  not  a  sii^e  matter  of  any  kind  that  remained  undeter- 
mined, excepting  one  case,  professedly  postponed  on  account  of  the  situation 
of  America;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  last  day  of  any  former  term 
for  some  years  backwards.  The  same  writer  also  informs  us  of  the  following 
most  remarkable  circumatance,  respecting  Lord  Mansfield's  decisions  s  thst» 
excepting  in  two  cases,  there  had  not  been  a  final  difference  of  opinion  ia 
the  court,  in  any  case,  or  upon  any  point  whatsoever,  during  the  long  period 
from  November  ir56,  to  May  1776,  the  time  of  Sir  James's  publication ; 
and  it  is  not  less  remarkable,  that,  except  in  tliese  two  cases,  no  judgment 
given  in  that  court  during  the  same  period  has  been  reversed,  either  in  the 
Exchequer-Chamber  or  in  Parliament.  Lord  Mansfield  honoured  Dr  Beattie, 
in  a  most  particular  manner,  with  bis  friendly  regard.  He  died,  18th  March, 
1793,  aged  88. 
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decltfe  in  mjr  fimiur,  I  ctnnot^kmbt  Init  joiiat  friendly  endeayoart 
will  at  last  prove  suecetaiiil.  I  now  tee  that  Lord  MantfieM 
irkhes  to  estabikh  me  in  Scotland,  and  I  am  certain,  liiiit  in  thisf 
as  in  other  matteni,  his  judgment  is  founded  on  the  best  reasons. 
I  am  gready  flattered  by  your  kind  invitation  to  Sandleford.  I  would 
not,  for  «iy  consideration,  forego  the  hope  that  I  shall  one  time  or 
other  avail  myself  of  it.    But  at  present,  this  ia  not  in  my  power. 

^  The  second  canto  of  the  ^  Minstrel*'  is  nearly  finkhed,  and 
has  been  so  these  two  years ;  but  t&l  my  health  be  better  esta« 
falished,  I  must  not  think  of  making  any  additions  to  it. 

^  If  you  have  not  seen  Dr  Porteus's  two  sermons,  lately  pub- 
lished, I  would  recommend  them  to  your  notke,  because  they  are, 
in  my  opinioD,  among  the  most  elegant  compositions  of  the  kind  in 
the  English  language.  Dr  P.  did  me  the  honour  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  them,  accompanied  with  a  very  kind,  and  very  polite 
letter. 


LETTER  LVL 


na  BSATTXB  TO  OR  POETEVS,  (MOW  LOEn  BISHOP  OF  LOKOOv). 

Aberdeen^  18th  August*  1772. 

^  YOUR  approbation  of  my  weak  endeavours  in  the  cause 
of  truth  gives  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure.  How  shall  I  thank 
yon,  sir,  for  having  declared  that  approbation,  so  flattering  to  my 
ambition,  and  so  favourable  to  my  reputation  and  interest?  Not 
satisfied  with  giving  the  public  a  favourable  opinion  of  my  late 
publication,  and  honouring  my  name  with  a  place  in  your  work, 
you  wbh  to  recommend  me  to  the  notice  of  Royalty  itself,  and  to 
give  to  my  labours  such  a  lustre  as  might  attract  those  eyes,  from 
which  many  would  desire  to  hide  all  merit  but  their  own.  Be 
assured,  sir,  that  I  shall  ever  retain  a  just  sense  of  your  candour, 
good  nature,  and  generosity ;  and  that  the  encouragement  I  have 
received  from  you,  and  from  your  noble*minde.d  countrymen,  will 
serre  as  an  additional  motive  to  employ  that  health  and  leisure. 
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which  Providisiice  jaAf.hein$Rtr  nUot  meyin  pfotu&im^  to. the 
utmott  of  toy.  poor  sbiliuea^  the  caufts  of  tmthy  virtue^  and  muk^ 
kind.  Thk  U  the  beM  rel»ni  I  cm  makct  to  fOur  goodoeoa;  ibr 
thuft  only  cao  I,  in  any  degree,  approve  jAjsitif  worthy  of  it«    . 

^  The  ^  Essay  on  Truth/'  accordiiig  to-n^f  originsd  plam  is  <wdy 
tiie  first  part  of  a  large  treatise  that  I  had  projected,  on  the  evit 
dencesof  moraEty  and  retigian.  I  entered  on. my  second  jiait  some 
years  ago,  and  made  a  little  progress  in  iu  Mty  intention  there'was 
to  attempt  a  confutatioh  of  the  errots  which  Hume,  HelveduB,  and 
other  fashionable  writers,  had  intitoduced  into  the  moral  AcieDGca^ 
The  subject  would  hare  led  me  t6  the  evidenGe  of  Christianity ; 
and  my  own  heart  would  have  disposed,  and.n^  own  conscience 
determined  me  to  do  jusdce  to  the  characters  and  abilities  of  Vol* 
taire,  and  other  contemporary  infidels,  with  the  same  freedom, 
and  with  the  same  spirit,  that  appear  in  what  I  have  written 
against  Hume's  philosophy.  But  the  wretched  state  of  my  health 
obliges  me  to  suspend,  for  the  present,  all  my  literary  projects. 
I  hope,  however,  to  get  better  in  time,  for  I  am  told,  that  these 
nervous  disorders  are  seldom  fatal  at  my  age. 

^  I  can  never  forget  what  I  owe  to  the  candour  and  humanity 
of  the  English  nation.  To  have  obtained  the  approbadon  and 
patronage  of  those  who  have  so  long  been,  and  who  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  the  latest  ages  to  be,  the  patrons  of  truth,  and  the  great 
assertors  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  is  an  honour  indeed,  of  which  I 
feel  the  high  value.  While  animated  by  this  consideration,  I  can 
overlook,  and  almost  fi>rget,  the  oppoudon  I  have  met  with  from 
a  powerful  party  in  this  country,  who,  since  the  pubUantiim  of  the 
^  Essay  on  Truth,"  have  taken  no  little  pains  to  render  my  condi- 
tion as  uneasy  as  possible.  In  olher  countries,  infidels  appear  but 
as  individuals;  but  in  Scotland  they  form  a  party,  whose  principle 
is,  to  discountenance  and  bear  down  religion  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.* 

^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  speaking  so  fiivourably  of  the 
^  Minstrel."  When  I  published  the  first  book,  the  grei^test  part 
of  the  second  was  written ;  and  I  hoped  to  have  got  the  whole 
ready  (for  I  intend  only  three  books)  within  a  year.  But  since  that 
time,  my  health  has  been  quite  unfit  for  study  of  every  kind. 

*  See  what  is  said  at  p.  72. 
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When  I  go  to  London^  which  may  pouiblf  be  next  mmmeri  I 
will)  with  great  pleasure,  awl  myself  of  your  kind  invitatkmi 
and  take  the  first  opportunity  of  paying  my  respects  to  you  at 
Lambeth." 


LETTER  LVIL 

D&  BBATTIB  TO  MRS  M0MTA6U. 

AberdeeOf  30th  September^  1772. 

<^  I  HAVE  never  seen  Mr  Jones's  imitations  of  the  Asiatic 
poetry.  From  what  you  say  of  themy  I  am  sure  they  will  enter- 
tain me;  though  I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion^  that,  if  they  had 
been  translations,  they  would  have  been  much  more  valuable,  and 
the  more  literal  the  better.  Such  things  deserve  attention,  not  so 
much  for  the  amusement  they  yield  to  the  fancy,  as  for  the  know* 
ledge  they  convey  of  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  they  are  produced.  To  those  who  have  feelings,  and  are 
capable  of  observation,  that  poetical  expression  and  description  will 
be  most  agreeable,  which  corresponds  most  exactly  to  their  own  ex* 
perience.  I  cannot  sympathize  with  passions  I  never  felt;  and  when 
objects  are  described  in  colours,  shapes,  and  proportions  quite  un- 
like to  what  I  have  been  accustomed  to,  I  suspect  that  the  descrip- 
tions are  not  just,  and  that  it  is  not  nature  that  is  presented  to  my 
view,  but  the  dreams  ^,a  man  who  had  never  studied  nature. 

*^  What  is  the  reason,  madam,  that  the  poetry,  and  indeed  the 
whole  phraseology,  of  the  ^  eastern  nations  (and  I  believe  the  same 
thing  holds  of  all  uncultivated  nations)  is  so  full  of  glaring  images, 
exaggerated  metaphors,  and  gigantic  descriptions  ?  Is  it,  because 
that,  in  those  countries,  where  art  has  made  little  progress,  nature 
shoots  forth  into  wilder  magnificence,  and  every  thing  appears  to 
be  constructed  on  a  larger  scale  ?  Is  it  that  the  language,  through 
defect  of  copiousness,  is  obliged  to  adopt  metaphor  and  similitude, 
even  for  expressing  the  most  obvious  sentiments  ?  Is  it,  that  the 
ignorance  and  indolence  of  such  people,  unfriendly  to  liberty,  dis- 
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pOKB  Atm  tD  reipurd  (hdr  ^jgovcrnpra  sb  cdf  sap^matnnd  dignkf, 
and  to  decoFRte  them  ivith  the  most  pompous  and  high-ioimdiDj^ 
titles^  the  freqaent  use  of  wfakh  comes  at  b»t  to  infect  their  whcde 
conversation  with  bombast  ?  Or  is  ity  that  the  passions  of  those  peo- 
ple are  really  strongerjand  their  climate  more  luzuriant  ?  Perhapsall 
these  causes  may  conspire  in  producing  this  effect.  Certain  it  isy 
that  Europe  is  much  indebted,  for  her  style  and  manner  of  compo- 
sition,  to  her  ancient  authors*  particularly  to  those  of  Greece,  by 
whose  example  and  authority  that  simple  and  natural  diction  was 
happily  established,  which  all  our  best  authors  of  succeeding  times 
have  been  ambitious  to  imitate;  but  whence  those  andent  Greek 
authors  derived  it,  whether  from  imitating  other  authors,  still  more 
ancient ;  ot  {h)th  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  or  from  the  na- 
ture of  their  language,  particularly  its  unrivalled  copiousness  and 
flexibility;  or  from  some  unaccountable  and  peculiar  delicacy  in 
their  taste ;  or  from  the  force  of  their  genius,  that,  conscious  of  its 
own  vigour,  despised  all  adventitious  suni>ort,  and  all  foreign  orna* 
ment— 4t  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine* 

^  The  fourth  edition  of  my  essay  is  now  in  the  press.' 


LETTER  LVIII. 


SIH  ADOLPHTTS  OUGHTOK*  TO  BK  BEATTIE. 


London,  3d  November,  17T2* 

^  THOUGH  your  short  stay  at  Edinlibrgh  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  cultivate  that  acquidntance  with  you  which  I  wished,  yetf 
lis  a  lover  of  truth*  I  cannot  but  be  warmly  interested  in  the  honour 

*  Lieutenant  General  Sir  Jsmes  Adolphos  Oughton,  R.  &.  was  the  son  of 
Sir  AdolpfaUB  OogfatoD,  a  genersioiSeerin  the  British  army.  He  received  his 
dassicsl  education  on  the  foundation  at  tfie  Charter.faouse  school,  wbenoe  he 
was  removed  to  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin.  When  he  had  finished  his  studies, 
he  entered  into  the  army,  and  served  in  FUnders,  under  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, whom  he  accompanied  to  Scotland,  in  the  memorable  year  1746.  In 
the  seven  years  war,  he  served  in  Germany,  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of 
Branswleki  and  during  these  two  wars  Was  present  at  most  of  the  battles 
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md  vdfiire  of  it9  ^e8t  elmaskm.  Vqu  wJB)  tk«tfim»  not  b» 
smpruied,  that  I  thoiUd  Hdce  a  r«al  plaaavra  io  commiwicatipg  to 
you  a  circunuitancei  vlikh  haa  a  tcndeoar  to  tbe  piqaiotmg  of 
kotii.  I  waa  y^terdaf  uiibniiad»  from  tba  very  b#it  natbottty,  thit 
our  exicdlent  Sovereign  bad  rad  fwr  ^  Eaaay"  ivjtii  the  utvioat 
attentbn  and  afiprobatioB,  and  eiq^maad  hiaiBftNicioBof  teatoiriBg 
on  fou  some  stark  of  hia  loyal  iavowr,  wbcn  a  pfoperoppoituBiiy 
aball  oSar.    PiweyUal  aayingf)  aa  PffitkiBg  bom  the  oKperienM 

that  were  fought  by  these  two  generalt .  tn  particular,  at  the  battle  of  Mm- 
dien,  in  the  year  1759,  he  commanded,  ai  lieutenant  colonel,  one  of  the  six 
British  regiments,  which  so  greatly  distinguliAied  ^emselTes  by  their  gal- 
lantry on  that  celebrated  day.  In  the  interval  between  the  peace  of  Aiz-la« 
ChapeUe,  and  the  seven  years  war,  Sir  AdolpbQs's  regiment  being  stationed  in 
Mifioi!ca»  he  had  obtained  leave  of  abaence  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy;  in  all 
the  principal  parts  of  which  be  spent  some  time;,  sufficient  to  cultivate  and 
improve  his  taste  for  the  (ne  arts,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  he  greatly 
excelled.  On  that  occasion,  too,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  with  some  British 
travellers  of  high  rank,  who  contin^d  ever  after  to  honour  him  witli  their 
distinguished  notice.  His  talent  for^la  Requisition  of  lang^uages  was  ex« 
traordinaiy ;  so  that  he  not  only  knew  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  of 
Franea  and  Italy,  bathe  poeaesaed  soma  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  and 
was  fond  of  the  study  of  antiquities .  Even  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  after 
ha  settled  hare  as  commander  in  chief  of  hia  mijesfy's  forces,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  Gaelic,  or  ancient  dialect  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot> 
land :  in  which  he  made  all  the  proficiency  that  could  be  attained,  chiefly  by 
the  help  of  books. 

To  9Si  tiiese  acquirements  in  knowledge.  Sir  Adolphus  Ougfaton  added 
the  moat  estimable  virtues  of  a  true  Cbristiaa,  and  united,  in  no  common 
degree,  the  cbarMter  of  the  man  of  piety  with  that  of  die  roan  of  the  wMld. 
Obliged,  by  his  official  situation,  to  live  almost  always  in  the  midst  of  com- 
pany, to  which  he  had  no  dislike.  Sir  Adolphus  displayed  muoh  hospitality 
at  his  social  boards  yet  always  within  the  rules  of  the  strictest  temperance. 
He  was  extremely  polite  in  his  deportment,  and  from  his  great  stock  of  ac- 
quired knowledge,  his  conversation  was  uncommonly  instructive  and  enter- 
tainiag.  In  his  attention  to  afi  At  asternal  observances  of  religion^  he  was 
voat  exact;  and  I  know  not  that  I  have  ever  fek  more  forcibly  the  power  of 
demotion,  than  whea  on  ji  Sunday  evening  at  his  bouse,  in  Ahe  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  collecting  his  guests  around  him,  1  have  heard  him  read  the 
church-service,  from  the  English  Liturgy,  with  the  utmost  fervour,  and  most 
graceful  elocution.  I  was,  during  many  years,  honoured,  in  a  particular 
maimer,  irith  the  friendship  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  and  I  shall  ever  look 
back,  with  grateful  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  not  without  advantage^  on  the 
masiy  happy  and  instructive  hours  I  have  passed  in  his  company.  Sir  Adol- 
phus Oughton  died  at  Bath,  14th  April,  ir80,  in  bis  60th  year. 
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of  mankind,  and  appealing  to  their  common  sense,  have  generally 
been  receiyed  as  axioms ;  most  sorry  I  am,  that  Regis  ad  exemfihim 
can  no  longer  lay  claim  to  it' in  our  country.  It  is  equally  to  be 
lamented,  that,  from  the  nature  of  our  constitution,  and  the  violence 
of  our  parties,  the  King's  power,  even  of  doing  good,  should  to 
many  instances  be  limited,  in  most  obstructed.  Your  labours,  sir, 
for  the  true  interests  of  mankind,  are  free  and  uncontrolled ;  pursue 
then  the  glorious  task;  open  the  eyes  and  amend  the  hearts  of  a 
deluded  and  dissipated  people.  Your  generous  efforts  must  neces- 
sarily be  productive  of  much  good ;  and  you  cannot  £eu1  of  ybur  re- 
ward, because  it  depends  on  yourself." 


LETTER  LIX. 


THE  LORD  AnCHBISHOP  OF  TOBK  *  TO  DR  BEATTXS. 


Brodsworth,  September  19th,  1779. 

^  AS  my  brother,  Lord  Kinnoull,  has  lately  communicated 
to  me  your  letter  to  him  of  August  10th,  explaining  ypur  views, 
which  certainly  have  not  as  yet  been  answered  with  success  cor« 
respondent  to  your  talents,  I  desired  him  to  communicate  to  you 
my  thoughts,  which,  at  least,  are  the  thoughts  of  a  real  friend  and 
Well-wisher,  who  has  the  highest  esteem  of  your  merit  in  the  cause 
of  truth. 

"  I  doubt  whether  you  would  be  well  suited  with  a  lay-place,  or  a 
pension,  or  a  residence  in  Scotland.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the 
ministry  in  the  church  of  England  would  be  the  profesdon  the 
most  agreeable  to  your  qualifications  and  inclination  :  but  the  pios* 
pect  of  &3tr  profit  in  it  ought  to  be  considered ;  for  that  is  a  duty  to 
yourself,  and  to  your  family.  Give  me  leave,  too,  to  say,  that 
there  is  a  firior  duty,  that  is,  to  your  conscience. 

«  Though  I  was  educated  in  the  church  of  England,  yet  I  have 
often  sifted  my  mind  with  sincere  and  impartial  reflection,  and 

*  The  Honourable  and  Most  Reverend  Dr  Robert  Hay  Draiiuiioiid» 
brother  to  the  Eari  of  KinnottlL 
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with  as  enlarged  views^  as  I  could  take  in,  of  the  great  dispensations 
of  the  Deity,  centering  in  Christ.  Upon  the  whole,  I  hare  always 
thought,  that  the  church  of  England  is  the  most  agreeable  to 
Christain  doctrine  and  discipline  ;  equally  distant  from  wild  ccn- 
cdt  and  implict  &ith ;  free,  manly,  and  benevolent ;  conducive  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  virtue,  to  the  happiness  of  society,  and  of  eveiy 
individual  in  it.  And  it  is  the  establishment  that  seems  to  carry 
the  fairest  aspect  with  it,  towards  promoting  pure  Christianity, 
and  civil  order ;  without  over4iearing,  or  artful  or  abject  means. 
With  due  Christsdn  condescennon  to  different  opinions  and  modes, 
this  is  the  result  of  frequent  consideration  and  conviction,  and  is  the 
testimony  of  my  conscience.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  would  not,  I 
could  not,  in  honour,  retain  even  the  great  emoluments  with  which 
I  am  favoured,  for  another  moment. 

<'  It  is  surely  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  to  trouble  you  with 
my  notions.  I  allow  it :  but  this  is  only  a  mode  of  flattering  my- 
self with  the  hopes,  that  yours  are  sinular.  If  such  is  your  opinion 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  if  it  is  your  upright  intention  to  ex- 
ercise in  its  ministry  your  most  valuable  abilities  and  knowledge 
for  the  service  of  true  religion,  I  shall  think  your  entry  into  it  a 
happy  acquisition.  And  I  would  endeavour  to  contribute,  as  far 
as  my  scanty  patronage  goes,  or  my  friendship  and  influence  can 
extend,  that  you  should  enter  into  it  with  credit,  and  live  in  it  with 
comfort. 

^  Lord  Kinnoull  has  written  to  Lord  IVf  ansfield,  and  I  shall  talk 
with  him  after  Christmas.  I  shall  not  leave  my  Diocese  till  that 
time.     I  have  written  also  to-day  to  our  friend  Mrs.  Montagu." 


LETTER  LX. 


BR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WIXLIAM  TORRES. 

Aberdeen,  6th  November,  1772. 

*<  I  AM  happy  to  find,  that  the  plan  I  have  just  now  in  view 
is  honoured  with  your  approbation.  It  is  the  result  of  the  most  ma- 
tufe  deliberation ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  occasion  to  repent 
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iL  Whether  n^  pfeaent  views  nhM  prove  mM$c<if6il9  is  •  ptiut 
Teiy  vncertain.  I  ahaU  eiideavour»  by  moderalisg  my  hopes  and 
my  wiahesy  to  ]»«pare  mf aelf  for  ifie  w orat. 

«  You  do  too  much  honour  to  the  l^etter  I  wrote  to  the  arch- 
l^bop  of  York.  It  cooiamed  ixrtbiag  that  could  eutensjui  you. 
Some  tune  or  either  I  ^hall^ve  you,  at  laiget  my  opinion  of  the 
wuvtters  oontaiB^d  in  it ;  for  of  the  Mler  itself  I  kept  no  c<q^.  it 
baa  pleased  his  <yfaoet  wi  givea  great  aaUsfarlipn  to  L«ord  Kin- 

nmaii* 

"  Dr  Gregory  will  abcw  you  the  character  of  Bonsaraui  iw  it  ia 
BOW  finished.  Some  years  ago,  I  afaould  have  put  noie  panegyric 
in  ity  and  less  censure ;  hut  since  that  tiane^  I  have  had  leisure  to 
eaumioe  some  of  his  theological^  and  some  too  of  his  philosophical 
teuetsy  which  has  lowered  considerably  my  o|»nion  of  his  candour 
and  understsnding :  but  my  admiration  of  his  talents,  as  an  elo- 
quent and  pathetic  writer^  still  remains  unimpaired ;  and  I  am 
confident  he  had  originally  that  in  bim^  which  might  have  made 
him  one  of  the  greatest,  philosophers  in  the  worlds  if  his  geniua 
had  not  been  perverted  by  the  £Ashion  of  the  timesy  and  by  the  love 
ofparadox.  The  passage  I  allude  toi  whem  he  speaks  so  well  of 
the  genius  of  Chriatianityt  and  the  character  of  its  Divine  Founderi 
is  in  the  creed  of  the  Savoyard  curate>  where  he  dniws  a  com- 
parison between  Jesus  Chiiat  and  Socrates/' 


I-ETTER  LXI. 


Mas   MONTAGU   TO   DR   BEATTIE. 


London,  13th  December,  1772. 

^  YOU  ask  me  why  the  eastern  nations  are,  in  their  poetical 
compositions,  so  full  of  glaring  images,  and  exaggerated  meta* 
phors  ?  One  reason,  I  presume,  is,  that  they  are  little  addicted  to 
write  or  read  prose.  Fiction  and  bombast  are  caUed  ie  Fhttbusj  in 
ihe  French  language :  the  marveHous  is  aflPeoted  in  poetry  more 
than  in  prose;  exaggeration  is  a  road  to  iChesaarveUotts.   TJieftrat 
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ptMkge  from  hieroglyphic  rept^senutida  to  imltiAm  bf  wordg^ 
must  natnndljr  be  by  imAgts.  The  Greehtt  by  a  certdn  eubdltf 
of  parts,  and  the  popular  ch«ractar  of  the  phitoaophert,  addicted 
themaelres  greatly  to  metaphyiica;  this  banished  from  the  leanied 
the  grosser  images.  They  cultinfted  all  the  parta  of  rhetoric ; 
thence  grew  preoisioiH  and  coosequanay  the  figonttiTe  style  be* 
came  leas  in  use ;  words  acquired  certain  and  exact  signification ; 
and  Socratesi  the  best  and  most  modest  of  men*  would  inculcate 
the  maxim^  that  the  gods  hate  impudence,  without  delineatmg  an 
eagle,  a  crocodile,  a  sek-horse,  and  a  fish,  as  the  Egyptian  sages 
had  done,  to  teach  it.  Many  of  the  high  pompous  and  high  sound- 
ing titles  you  take  notice  of,  as  given  to  eastera  princes,  are  verbal 
translations  of  the  symbols  of  regal  power,  executive  justice,  &c. 
As  to  Homer,  we  know  little  about  him ;  he  seems  to  paint  exactly 
irom  the  life,  as  our  Shakespeare  did,  snd  as  the  first-rate  geniuses 
will  always  do,  where  there  are  not  established  laws  of  criticisnif 
to  which  they  must  bend,  and  which  set  up  a  pattem  and  mode  ^o 
work  by.  You  will  find  .fiachylus  an  hieroglyplikal,  aymbolical> 
allegorical  writer ;  hb  works  smell  of  Egypt,  and  the  mythology 
of  his  country.  Sophocles  saw  that  the  liistorlcal  muse  of  Hero* 
dotus  was  admired,  he  therefore  takes  a  more  middle  flight  be* 
tween  history  and  poetry*  Eurij^dea  finds  his  coantrymen  still 
more  refined,  and  is  a  moral  philosopher,  aa  well  as  poet.  He 
writes  to  Socrates,  and  the  disciples  of  Socrates.  Something  of  the 
pomp  and  luxury  of  an  Asiatic  poet's  descriptions  certainly  arises 
from  the  wealth  and  plenty  of  his  country,  and  the  d^>lay  of  gold 
and  jewels,  and  the  perfumes,  dec.  in  the  palaces  of  the  great. 
Ossian  exaggerates  only  the  strength  and  valour  of  his  heroes,  and 
the  beauty  of  his  women.  As  poetry  professes  to  please  and  sur- 
prise, it  will  always  embeltish  and  magnify.  We  owe  much  to  the 
metaphysical  turn  of  the  Greeks,  for  refining  our  ideas,  and  spin- 
tualiadng  them.  While  only  fables  and  panegyrics  were  fabricated 
by  the  poets,  clear,  and  adequate,  and  weU-proportioned  phrase 
could  never  be  established.  Obscurity  was  necessary,  exaggeration 
would  be  sought,  and  though  Homer,  who  sung  to  the  distant  pos«> 
Verity  of  Agamemnon,  Sec.  was  not  under  a  necesuty  of  magnifying 
his  character  beyond  the  ordinary  proportion  of  human  qualities^ 
I  dare  say  Agamemnon's  fiunily-bard,  and  the  rest  of  the  heroes' 
poetsy  attributed  maiqr  extravagant  expioiu  to  them.    As  to  the 
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ptsaioosy  I  beticTe  them  to  be  much  more  violent  in  warm  coim- 
tries ;  and  as  the  Asiatic  life  is  more  indolent^  the  body  employed 
in  less  motion^  and  the  mind  less  diverted  by  variety  of  objects,  it 
desires  what  it  likes  with  more  vehement  and  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion. These  are  my  random  thoughts  upon  your  questions  ;  but 
as  they  are  merely  my  owni  I  have  no  great  confidence  in  them." 


LETTER  LXIL 


nR  BEAtTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU  * 


Aberdeen,  12th  Janutiy,  177S. 

<^  IT  gave  me  the  most  sincere  pleasure  to  find,  that  the 
Archbbhop  of  York  was  satisfied  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
in  the  letter  I  had  the  honour  to  write  to  him.  His  Grace  sent  my 
letter  to  Lord  KinnouU,  who  was  pleased  to  write  tp  me  on  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  express  hb  approbation  in  very  strong  terms.  Con- 
sidering the  turn  that  my  affairs  were  likely  to  take,  I  wished  for 
an  opportunity  of  doing  myself  justice,  by  explaining  my  opinion  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  a 
more  favourable  opportunity  could  not  have  been  wished  for,  thaa 
that  which  his  Grace  was  pleased  to  grant  me.  I  am  much  ho- 
noured by  your  application  in  my  behalf,  to  the  Dutchess  of  Portlandt 
and  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  of  her  Grace's  interest  and 
favourable  opinion. 

^^  In  the  new  edition  of  my  <<  Essay"  I  have  inserted  a  long 
note,  containing  a  character  of  Rousseau  and  his  writings.  This 
I  did,  by  the  advice  of  Dr  Gregory,  who  told  me,  tliat  many  per- 
sons, who  wished  me  well,  had  signified  to  him  their  desire  of 
knowing  my  reasons  for  thinking  so  favourably  of  that  philosopher, 
as  to  place  his  name  in  the  same  list  with  Bacon,  Shakespeare^  and 
Montesquieu.  I  was  somewhat  afraid,  lest,  by  bestowing  on  Rous- 
seau those  praises  which  I  think  are  his  due,  I  might  offend  some 
well-meaning  people,  who  had  read  only  those  parts  of  his  worka 
that  express  his  dissatisfiu;tion  with  some  parts  of  the  christisoi 
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doctiiiift€  aad iheMibtv iibtii  I  flcm  flfky crlddsm to Df  GMg«*f » 
i  deabed  him  to  consiiierit  TerfwikMlf,  «m1,  if  he  thought  it 
would  giTe  offence  to  any  chMukt  or  tcttd  to  embMil  me  in  CM- 
trovenf)  to  suppress  it  altogether.  BittfaiMeMlorflu|i|Me«Mitig,  he 
ftirwHfded  it  to  the  printery  tnd  afterfTM^  wrote  to  me  tiiat  he  en- 
tirely tpproved  of  it  I  long  to  know  your  opinion  of  tids  note ; 
and  haTe  therefefe  desired  Mr  Dilly  to  send  you  the  book ;  yon 
will  find  it  at  the  4S7th  page.  There  is  at  page  S30,  a  tudicitma 
note,  intended  to  expose  some  of  Voltaire's  reaamiingson  the  sub- 
ject of  necessity.  These  are  the  only  additions  of  any  consequence 
that  are  made  to  this  new  impression. 

^  Mr  Dilly  will  also  send  you  a  copy  of  tlds  book^  addressed  to 
Mrs  Carter)  which  I  must  beg,  madam,  you  will  take  tiie  trouble  to 
fi>rward  to  her,  with  some  apology,  to  make  it  acceptable.  It  is  a 
tribute  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  her  extraordinary 
genius  and  Tirtne^  and  to  the  pteasure  and  instntistititt  I  tevt 
rcLcivea  iFDm  ner  wnongs. 

^  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  your  account  of  the  causes,  that 
produced  the  striking  diyersity,  which  appears  in  the  poetical  style 
of  Greece  and  of  modem  Europe,  compared  with  the  style  com- 
monly called  oriental.  Tou  hare,  in  my  opinion,  foUy  accounted 
for  this  diversity.  It  is  great  pity  we  know  so  little  of  Homer's 
history,  and  of  the  state  of  Grecian  literature  before  his  time.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  the  records  of  Greece  hare  never  gone  &r 
beyond  the  Trojan  war ;  for  it  b  observable,  that  most  of  Homer's 
heroes  are  descended  from  Jupiter,  in  the  third  or  fourth  degree 
only ;  in  other  words,  that  they  could  not  trace  their  genealogy 
higher  than  the  third  or  fourth  generation :  which  is  a  proof,  or  at 
least  a  presumption,  that  they  wanted  letters,  and  had  but  lately 
emerged  from  bari)arity.  Horace  makes  the  contemporaries  of 
Orpheus  and  Amphion  to  have  been  perfect  savages,  iU  humanized 
by  the  charms  of  poetry  and  music :  but  perhaps  he  spoke  only 
from  conjectures,  gathered  out  of  the  febles  of  those  ancient  times. 
tf  those  conjectures  be  just ;  if  the  Greeks  were  really  in  a  state  of 
bari>arity  and  ignorance,  so  late  as  the  third  or  fourth  generadon 
before  the  Trojan  war ;  it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment,  that,  in 
Homer's  time,  (about  150  years  after  that  war)  their  language 
should  be  so  copious,  so  regular,  so  harnlonious,  so  subtle,  in  the 
^crimination  of  thought,  and  so  wondetiully  diverrified  in  its  in^ 
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flexion^;  ]f  we  £d  not  knew  the  thing  to  be  imposdble»  we.iAonU 
he  tempted  to  ttdnkthat  the  .Greek  language  miist  have  been  the 
invention  of  philo80|ihec»s  if  it  aro9e>  like  other  languages)  from 
vulgar  an4  accidental  \Ui^  and  yet  came^  in  so  short  time,  to  such 
per^ctkii],  we  c^amot  help  thinking,  that  the  Greeks  had  received 
fit>m:n«tnre}  superior  force  of  geniusy  and  delicacy  of  taste  s  and 
that  Horace  spoke  as  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  poet*  when  he  said 
Grsm  rngpntum^  Gratis  dccUt  ore  rotunda  mtua  loqid.'* 


The  fioUowing  letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  from,  me,  in 
Ifhjch  I:infbnned  Dr  BeatUe  of  the  death  of  our  common  friend, 
Dr  Gregory.  It  is  expressive  of  the  tenderest  grief^  at  the  same 
ti^e  full  of  the  most  pious  sentiments  of  resignation  to  Divine 
l^roiid4^^c  on  the  occaskm,  which,  under  all  the  calamities  that 
befel  him  through  life,  was  his  chief  support,  and  surest  conso* 
lation. 


LETTER  LXIII. 


nn  BBATTIX  TO  SX&  WILLIAM  FOBBES. 

Aberdeen,  13th  February,  1773. 

<'  I  AM  deeply  sensible  of  your  goodness,  in  communicating  to 
me,  in  so  tender  and  soothing  a  mai^ier,  the  news  of  a  misfortune, 
which  is  indee^j^^i^c  of  the  severest  I  have  ever  felt.  For  these 
two  monthsfpast  my  spirits  have  been  unusually  depressed,  so  that 
I  a];n  but  ill  prepared  for  so  terrible  a  stroke.  Of  the  loss  which 
society,  and  which  his  fiunily  have  received ;  of  the  incomparable 
loss  which  I  sustain,  by  the  death  of  this  excellent  person,  I  can 
say  nothing ;  my  heart  is  too  full,  and  I  have  not  yet  recovered 
myself  so  &r,  as  to  think  or  speak  coherently,  on  this,  or  any  other 
subject.  ;  .^. 

^^  You  justly  observe,  that  his  friends  may  derive  no  small 
^onsolatbn,  frx)m  the  diHmmstance  of  his  dea^  having  been  with- 
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out  pate)*  tetA  flrom  the-^t%!l<ign>imded  hc^  ire  may  cnterttfaf  rf 
his  having  mttdb  a  happy  change.  But  I  find  I  cannot  proceed ;  I 
thought  I  should  have  been  able  to'give  you  some  of  my  tiioughts 
on  this  occasion ;  but  the  subject  overpowers  me.  Write  to  me 
as  soon,  and  as  folly  as  you  can,  of  the  slmiftlon  of  his  family,  and 
whatever  you  may  thihk  I  would  wish  to  know*.  '  I  shall  endeavour 
to  follow  your  kind  advice,  and  to  reconcile  ihjrself  to  this  great 
affliction,  as  much  as  I  km  able.  My  reason,  I  trust,  is  f^ly  recon^ 
ciled :  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  every  dispensation  of  f*rovi« 
dence  is  wise  and  good ;  and  that  by  making  a  proper  improvement 
of  the  evils  of  this  life,  we  may  convert  them  all  into  blessings.  It 
becomes  us  therefore  to  adore  the  Supreme  Ben^&etor,  when  he 
takes  away,  as  well  as  when  he  gives )  for  He  b  ^wise  and  bene- 
iuBent  in  both*" 

•  ;ov 

JLETTER  LXXV. 


DR  aEATTt«  TO  MRS  MONTAGtJ.  '* 

Aberdeen^  3d  May,  17^ f!*' 

^  I.  HAVE  just  now  finished  the  business  of  a  melancholy 
winter.  When  I  wrote  to  you  last,  which  was  in  January,  my 
health  and  spirits  were  in  a  very  low  stated  In  this  condition,  the 
unexpected  death  of  the  best  of  men,  and  of  friends,  came  upon 
me  with  a  weight,  which  at  any  time  I  should  have  thought  almost 

» 

unsupportable,  but  which,  at  that  time,  was  afflicting  to  a  degree 
which  human  abilities  alofte  could  never  have  endured.  But  Provi* 
dence,  ever  beneficent  and  gracious,  has  supported  me  under  this 
heavy  dispensation ;  and  I  hope,  I  shall  in  time  be  enabled  to  re- 
view it,  even  with  that  cheerful  submission,  which  becomes  a  chris- 
tian, and  which  none  but  a  christian  can  entertain.  I  have  a  thou>- 
sand  things  to  say  on  this  most  affecting  subject ;  but  for  your 
sake,  madam,  and  for  my  own,  I  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  upon 
them.  Nobody  can  be  more  sensible  than  you  are,  of  the  irrepara- 
ble loss,  which  not  only  his  own  family  and  friends,  but  which  sor 

*  He  was  found  dead  in  bed,  probably  from  an  attack  of  the  gout,  to 
which  he  was  subject 
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p^  in  gcftml)  •U8l»ii»  bjr  the  lois  of  Ibii  cpccdlkbfcf^ff^.i  and 
I  ii9e4  iK>t  ttU  70U9  fiMT  <>f  tibia  top  I  know  fouai^  neimbloi  timt  of 
•It  hU  ftiends)  (his  own  fmly  •Kcepted}  mho  h^  90  muph  cauae 
of  8(vrowt  oil  th^ft  ocqaslom  m  I«  I  shovM  never  hftfe  dopot  if  I 
were  to  filtering  the  jiailicuhraof  hw  liwHnew  to  me,  Fotth€9% 
wmy  1^9^  pa»tt  I  hi^yo  had  the  ltap^€iP9:  tD  l)e  of  bit  intinaie 
acq^iaintap<;c.  lie  took  part  in  aU  my  c0iieei!fii;.aii4»  aa  Icooceal- 
ed  noMung  from  him*  he  knew  my  heart.  aii4  my.  chara^r  aa  well 
as  I  myself  did;  only  the  partiaUty  of  Ua  friendahip  m«de  him 
tUnk  more  bvourahly  of  me  than  I  deaerred.  In  aU  my  diflkiil* 
tUpS)  I  applied  to  him  for  adnce  and  comfortt  both  which  he  had. 
the  art  of  commimicfkting  in  each  a  way  m  never  finted  to  compoae: 
and  atrenstbea  my  mind,  ifia  seal  in  pnmiotiny  my  inteteat  and 
reputation  is  very  generally  known.  In  a  word,  (for  I  mnat  endea- 
vour to  quit  a  subject,  which  will  long  be  oppresuTe  to  my  heart) 
my  inward  quiet,  and  external  prosperity,  were  objects  of  his  par- 
ticular and  unwearied  care ;  and  he  never  missed  any  opportunity 
of  promoting  both,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  I  wrote  to  his  son 
soon  after  the  fiEttal  event;  and  have  had  the  comfort  to  hear  from 
aeveral  hands,  that  he,  and  his  sisters,  and  the  whole  fiunily,  be* 
have  with  a  propriety  that  charms  erery  body.  In  continuing  his 
father's  lectures,  he  acquits  himself  to  universal  satis&ction,' 


LETTER  LXV. 


OE  BBATTIX  TO  MES  MOKTAGU. 

Abefdesil,  31it  i^iifp  1773. 

^  A  BOOK  has  been  lately  published,  which  makes  no  little 
noise  in  this  country.  It  is  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language ;  the  author  is  Mr  Burnet  of  Monboddo,*  one  of  pur 
Lords  of  the  Sesuon,  a  man  of  great  learning,  but  rather  too  much 
devoted  to  Greek  literature,  particularly  the  Peripatetic  philosophy. 
In  the  first  part  of  his  work,  he  gives  a  very  learned,  elaborate,  and 
abatruse  account  of  the  origin  of  ideaa,  according  to  the  metaf^y- 

•  Seep.  17. 


»t 
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skofPkCisiBrftiiecommeiititfof»ii|ion  Aristotle,  HethentrettB 
orthtt<»%in  of  human  aocietyi  aad«C  luiguage,  (wUeh  he  con- 
siders as  a  huiQan  inTentton)  in  the  way  In  whkh  many  of  our  fa* 
ahioniMe  philosophers  have  treated  of  them  of  kte ;  representing 
men  as  having  ofiginany  been,  and  continued  Cm*  nlany  ages  to  be, 
no  better  than  beasts,  and  indeed  in  many  respects  worse;  destitute 
of  speech,  of  reason,  of  conscience,  of  social  affection,  and  of  every 
thing  that  can  confer  dignity  upon  a  creature,  and  possessed  of  no* 
Uiing  but  external  sense  and  memory,  and  a  capacity  of  improve* 
ment  The  system  is  not  a  new  one  x  it  is  borrowed  (whatever 
these  philosophers  may  pretend)  from  Epicurus,  or  rather  from 
Lucrethis,  of  whose  account  of  it,  Horace  giyes  a  pretty  exact 
abridgment,  in  these  lines :  ^  Cum  prorepsenmt  primis  •ttftmnIHa 
^  tenis,-  mutnm  et  turpe  pecus,  8cc/'  which  Lord  Monboddo  takes 
&r  his  motto,  and  which,  he  says,  comprehend  in  miniature  the 
whole  history  of  man.  In  regard  to  &cts  that  make  for  his  system 
(all  which  our  author  sees  with  microscopical  eyes)  he  is  amazingly 
credulous,  and  equally  blind  and  sceptical,  in  regard  to  every  &ct 
of  an  opposite  tendency.  He  professes  a  regard  for  the  scripture, 
and  I  believe  means  it  no  harm ;  but  hb  system  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  to  it.  In  a  word,  he  has  gone  further  in  brotifying 
human  nature,  than  any  author,  ancient  or  modem.  Tet  there  are 
many  curious  and  good  things  in  his  book.  I  have  been  entertain- 
ed, and  sometimes  instructed  by  it ;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and 
In  spite  of  my  regard  for  the  author,  who  is  truly  a  worthy  man, 
and  to  whom  I  am  under  particular  obligations,  I  take  it  up  as  a 
task,  and  can  never  read  above  half  an  hour  in  it  at  a  time ;  so  odious, 
so  filthy,  is  the  picture  he  gives  of  the  nature  of  man.  It  palps  and 
shocks  me,  as  if  I  were  witnessing  the  dissection  of  a  putrid  car- 
cass. It  is,  however,  a  book,  which  I  believe  will  do  little  hurt ; 
for-the  vulgar  it  is  too  abstruse,  and  too  learned :  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  readers  will  be  moved  rather  to  laughter  than  to  convic- 
tion, when  they  hear  him  assert,  which  he  does  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  gravity,  that  the  Ourang-Outangs  are  of  our  spe- 
cies ;  that  in  the  bay  of  Bengal  exists  a  nation  of  human  creatures 
with  tails,  discovered  130  years  ago,  by  a  Swedish  Skipper ;  that 
the  beavers  and  sea-cats  are  social  and  political  animals,  though 
man  by  nature  is  neither  social  lUor  political;  nor  e¥en  rational ; 
reason,  reflection,  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  society,  pdicy,  and 
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ev«i  tboug^tatt  being,  in  the  human  species,  according  to  this  au- 
thoFf  as  much  the  effects  of  Hit,  contrivance,  and  long  experience, 
as  writing,  shifMbuilding,  or  ainy  other  manufacttn^, 
*  **  Some  years  ago,  I  wrote  a  small  treatise  in  Latin,  on  a  sub- 
ject similar  to  this  of  Lord  Monboddo's,  but  the  conclusions  I  drew 
were  widely  different.  From  the  nature  of  language,  I  proved,  to 
my  own  satts&cdonat  kast,  that  if  men  bad  ever  been  a  muium  et 
turtle  fietuMy  they  must,  without  supernatural  assistance,  have  con- 
tinued so  to  this  day ;  that  therefore  man,  in  all  ages  from  the  be- 
ginning, must  have  been  a  speidung  animal ;  that  the  first  .man 
must  have  rec^ved  the  divine  gift  of  language  from  God  himself 
by  inspiration ;  and  that  the  children  of  our  first  parents,  and  their 
descendants  to  the  present  time,  must  have  learned  to  speak  by  imi- 
tation and  itistruction.  And  for  the  smaller  diversities  in  kindred 
languages,  (such  as  those  which  took  place  in  the  French  language, 
for  instance,  compared  with  the  Italian  and  Spanish)  I  would  ac- 
count from  the  revolutions  of  human  affairs,  and  the  tendency  of 
language  to  alteration ;  and  for  the  greater  diversities,  (such  as 
those  that  appear  in  the  European  langiiages,  compared  with  tbqsc 
of  Cliina,  Ameriqa,  Sec.)  I  would  account  from  the  coafiision  of 
Babel ;  nor  do  I  thi^k  it  possible  to  account  for  them  satisfactorily 
in  any  other  way." 


In  several  of  Dr  Beattie's  letters  at  this  time,  he  had  mentioned 
his  intention  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  England;  the  cause  he 
chiefly  assigned  was  the  broken  state  of  his  constitution,  which  he 
hoped,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  and  physician,  the  late  Dr 
Gregory,  would  be  improved  by  the  exercise  of  travelling. 

In  pursuance  of  his  intention,  Dr  Beattie  set  out  from  Aber- 
deen, in  the  end  of  April,  for  London,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Beattie. 
And  after  paying  a  visit  of  two  days  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoull,*  at 
Dupplin-Castle,  in  Perthshire,  he  arrived  in  Edinburgh. 

Dr  Beattie  now  communicated  to  me  all  the  motives  of  his 
journey  to  London,  which,  besides  the  recovery  of  hb  health,  and 
the  paying  a  visit  to  his  friends  there,  had  a  still  &rther  object  in 

*  The  elder  brother  of  the  Honourable  and  Most  Reverend  Robert  Hay 
Drummondy  at  that  time  Lord  Archbiflhop  of  York. 
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view.  So  early  as  his  former  visit  to  London,  in  the  year  1771,  has 
English  friends  had  formed  an  anxious  wish,  that  some  attempt 
should  be  made  to  procure  for  him  a  permanent  provision  or  esta- 
blisfament.  His  &me,  indeed,  as  an  exquisite  poett  and  an  eloquent 
as  well  as  energetic  philosophical  writer,  was  considerable.  He 
had  been  honoured,  also,  with  the  friendship  of  some  of  the  most 
distmguished  characters,  both  for  rank  in  life,  as  well  as  reputation 
in  the  republic  of  letters.  But  except  the  very  trifling  sums,  which 
he  had  received  from  the  bookseUers,  for  his.^  Essay  on  Truth," 
and  his  ^  Minstrel,'*  so  trifling  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  mentionbig, 
he  remained  with  no  other  property  or  provision  for  the  support  of 
his  &mily,  than  the  very  moderate  emoluments  arising  from  his 
professorship  of  moral  philosophy,  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen. 
His  friends  had  likewise  reason  to  believe,  that  neither  Dr  Beattie's 
name,  nor  his  merits  as  a  distinguished  writer  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  King,  whose  love  of  literature,  and 
marked  attention  to  every  thing  that  could  promote  the  best  in- 
terests of  religion  and  virtue,  it  was  hoped,  might  ]wocure  for  Dr 
Seattle  some  substantial  proof  of  hia  majesty's  regard.  And,  in 
fiu:t,  the  King  had  been  pleased  not  only  to  express  his  approbatioa 
of  the  works  which  Dr  Beatde  had  publish^,  but  had  even  signi- 
fied his  intention  a(  conferring  on  the  author  soipe  mark  of  his 
royal  favour. 

In  consequence  of  these  flattering  symptoms  of  success,  in  a 
pursuit  so  interesting  to  himself  and  his  family,  his  friends  in 
England  had  urged  his  coming  to  London  without  delay,  and 
bringing  with  him  such  letters  of  introduction  to  those  in  power,  as 
were  most  likely  to  be  of  use. 

By  Lord  Kinnoull  he  had  been  made  known  to  his  brother,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  to  Lord  Mansfield,  who  were  both  of  them 
much  disposed  to  serve  him.  And  from  Sir  Adolphus  Oughtou, 
Dr  Seattle  received,  as  he  passed  through  Edbburgh,  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  at  that  time  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  with  wl)om  Sir  Adolphus  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted, and  who  afterwards  much  contributed  to  Dr  Seattle's 
success. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  in  the  beginning  of  May  1773,  he 
hastened  to  wait  on  those  friends  to  whom  he  had  become  known 
during  his  former  residence  there,  and  by  whom  he  wss  again  re- 
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oeiyed  with  mudi  cordialitjr,  Mn  MontagUy  in  pardcular,  entered 
eai^eriy  into  hb  interests^  and  pointed  out  to  hini)  whatyin  her  opi- 
nion) was  the  most  propermodeofproceeding,  in  order  to  have  hia 
caac.brottght  under  his  Mi^eaty  *a  immediate  nodce.  Among  others, 
he  failed  not  topaf  an  early  visit  to  Lord  Dartmonth,  in  order  to 
deliver  the  letter  he  had  brought  from  Sir  Adolphus  Ougfhton. 
He  experienced  the  most  Mendly  reception  from  that  nobleman^ 
who  paid  him  many  comipliment%  extirfled  the  candour  with  wfaich 
his  book  was  wrttten^and  saidtthat  no  book*  pubUshed  in  his  time, 
had  been  more  generally  read,  or  more  approved  of.  Lord  Oart* 
mouth  told  htm  of  the  Sing's  gpod-will  towards  him,  and  that  Lord 
North  *  was  his  Mend.  He  said  he  would  mention  his  business  to 
Lord  Nprth,  and  that  perhaps  an  opportunity  might  offer,  of  letdng 
the  King  know  that  he  was  in  London.  He  promised,  as  soon  as 
posnble,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  resuU.  t 

Lord  Dartmouth  fidied  not  to  perform  his  promise,  and  In  no 
long  time  sent  him  notice  that  Lord  North  woidd  be  glad  to  see 
him.  Dr  Bea«de  accordingly  waited  on  the  minister,  and  was  very  ' 
politdy  received.  Lord  Nbrtfa  told  hhoii^the  King  had  read  his 
book,  and  approved  it,  and  that  he  would  take  an' early  opportunity 
of  letdng  his  Majeity  know  thai  he  was  in  LoQdon4 

In  deliberating  on  the  most  probable  mode  by  which  some  pro- 
viuon  from  government  might  be  obtained  for  bun,  various  schemes 
had  been  suggested  by  his  ftiends.   By  sbme  it  had  been  proposed 

*  At  that  time  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  prime  minister  of  Great 
Britain}  an  office  which  he  held  for  twehe  years,  and  during  the  arduous 
and  eventful  period  of  the  American  war. 

1 1  am  enabled  to  ^ve  a  circumstantial  and  exact  account  of  every  thing 
that  took  place,  respecting  Dr  Beattie*s  obtaining  his  pension  from  the  King, 
by  having  found  amxmg  his  papers  a  very  curious  and  interesting  Diary, 
which  he  had  kept  of  the  oocufwnoes  of  this  jouraey  to  London,  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  there,  to  the  date  of  his  return  home;  in  which  be  has 
recorded^  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  every  event  of  any  moment  that  befisl  him. 
Every  visit  of  any  consequence,  which  he  paid  or  received,  every  person  of 
any  note  whom  he  met  with,  he  has  mentioned ;  and  eren  many  conversa* 
tions  at  which  he  was  present,  or  in  which  he  bore  a  part,  he  has  recorded 
^n  the  form  of  dialogue.  It  were  tedious  to  tniett  the  whole  of  the  Diaiyi. 
But  I  ahatt  occaikmall^  avail  myself  of  it 

t  MS.  Dikry,  21st  May,  1773. 
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that  he  should  take  ordersi  and  go  into  the  Church  of  Engluidy  for 
which  his  habits  of  Btudf  had  been  by  no  means  ill-suitedf  as  he 
had  originally  attended  the  lectures  of  the  professor  of  divinity, 
when  at  the  university »  and|  at  one  time,  he  seems  to  have  been 
not  sltogether  averse  from  such  a  plan.  His  reasons  for  abandon- 
ing all  ideas  of  that  nature,  however,  will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent 
letter.  By  others  of  hb  friends  it  was  hoped,  that  he  might  obtain 
some  civil  appointment^  suited  to  his  talents,  or,  if  not,  some  sine- 
cure-office, of  which  there  are  many,  in  the  We8t4ndies,  the  duties 
of  which  are  discharged  by  a  deputy  on  the  spot,  while  a  certain 
fixed  salary  or  emolument  remains  with  the  principal  at  home. 
But  at  last,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  with  the  approbation  of  his  other  friends,  that  a  memorial 
should  be  drawn  up,  expressing  his  services,  his  wants,  and  his 
wishes,  which  paper  vras  to  be  laid  before  the  i^ng.  This  memo- 
rial he  transtnitted  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  by  whom  it  was  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  who  on  that,  as  on  other  occasions,  expressed  him- 
self in  terms  of  high  approbaUon  in  regard  to  him,  and  bis  writings, 
and  desired  to  see  him.* 

In  consequence  of  this  gracious  intimation.  Lord  Dartmouth 
undertook  to  carry  him  to  the  levee  at  St  James's,  and  present  him 
to  the  King. 

While  Dr  Beattie  was  thus  waiting,  with  the  hope  of  experi- 
encing some  more  substantial  mark  of  royal  favour,  than  bare  ap- 
probation, he  continued  to  receive  every  possible  proof  of  the  kind- 
ness and  attachment  of  his  private  friends ;  the  number  of  whom 
daily  encreased,  as  the  circle  of  society,  in  which  he  moved, 
became  more  extensive.f 

•  MS.  Diary,  12th  June,  1773. 

t  Among  those  who  most  eminently  distinguished  him  by  their  politencM 
and  attention,  he  could  reckon  Mrs  Montagu,  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Arch- 
hishop  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Lord  Mansfield,  the  Dutchess- 
dowager  of  Portland,  Sir  William  and  Lady  Mayne,  (afterwards  tord  and 
Lady  Newhaven)  Lord  Carysfort,  Dr  Porteus,  now  Bishop  of  London,  Dt 
Maikhsm,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Chester,  now  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr 
Percy,  now  Bishop  of  Droroore,  Dr  Moss,  Bishop  of  St  Davids,  the  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  Lord  Dartry,  Dr  Parker,  Rector  of  St  James's,  Dr  Halifax, 
Professor  of  Law  at  Cambridge,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  (Dr  Com- 
waUis)  Dr  Moore,  at  th^t  time  Dean  of  Canterbury,  aftervard  himself 
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From  all  of  these  he  received  die  warmest  commendations  of 
his  principles  and  his  ^mtings^  as  wM  as  of  his  tealons  elforts  in 
the  catise  of  lirtwe  and  neligion.*  Nor  were  they  merely  the  slight 
and  ordinary  tnatte  ^  formal  acquaintance,  that  he  received  &om 
so  many  pc^rsonfrof  distingiiished  eminence.  By  many  of  those 
whom  I  have  named,  his  society  was  «ageriy  soagiit  for;  and  at 
the  btttchess^wager  of  BoitAand'shonsey  at  Bulstiodeyt  at  Sir 
William  MayneS  at  Amo's  Crovfe,  and  at  Mrs  Montagu's  at  San- 
dleford-Priory,  Mrs  fieatlde  and  be  spent  occasionally  some  days; 
while  they  were  pre^nted  firom  accepting  similar  invitatioiis  from 
cfther  friends,  by  his  jodg^g  it  proper  to  coartinue  in  London,  until 
the  fiite  of  Ins  apptication  to  the  King  wias  decided.^  In  short,  I 
l)elieve,  I  a^miM  not  haaui^  mucli,  were  1  to  aSrm>  that  it  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  annals  df  Iheratare,  tftiat  an  author  almost 
toti^ly  a  stranger  in  England,  as  Dr  Beattie  was,  should,  in  less 
than  the  space  of  two  yeairs  after  the  appearance  of  his  ^  £saay  on 

fxnti  Archbishop ;  Br  DeaglAB, now  Bishop  of  Misbury,  Sylwsttr  Dougias, 
now  Lord  Glenbervie,  Dr  Hurd,  the  present  Bishop  of  Worceater,  Sir 
Josfawi  Rejrbolds,  Sir  John  IS^r'uf^  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  Mr  Ed- 
mond  Burke,  Mr  Garrick,  Dr  Samuel  Johnson*  Mr  Cumberland,  Mr  and 
Mrs  Vesey,  Mr  Langton,  Mrs  Carter,  Mr  John  Hunter,  Dr  Mi^endie,  Dr 
Goldsmith,  Mr  Hawkins  Browne. 

*  MS.^Diaiy,  passim. 

t  Lady  Margaret  Cavendish  Hariey,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ed- 
ward, Earl  of  Oxford  and  Mortimer,  by  his  wife  the  Lady  Hemietta  Caiven- 
disb,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Holies,  Doke  of  Newcastle. 
She  inherited  from  her  fadier  a  noble  estate,  and  lived,  with  splendid  hospi- 
tality, at  fiulstrode*  in  Buckinghamshire,  which  was  the  resort,  not  only  of 
persona  of  the  highest  rank,  but  of  those  most  distirtguished  for  talents  smd 
eminence  in  the  literary  world.  To  the  Dutchess-dowager  of  Portland,  pos- 
terity wiU  ever  be  indebted,  for  securing  to  the  public  tlie  inestimable  trea- 
.SUres  of  learning,  contained  in  the  noble  MS.  library  ol'  her  father  and  grand- 
lather.  Earls  of  Oxford,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  by  the 
authority  of  Parliament,  under  the  guai'dianship  of  the  most  distinguished 
.persons  of  tlic  realm,  easy  of  access,  and  consequently  of  real  use,  to  the 
.philosopher,  the  statesman,  the  historian,  the  scholar,  as  well  as  the  anist 
.and  mechanic* 

}  MS.  Diary,  passim. 

*  Xntrodaetion  to  Aitle's  Orl|rbi  and  Progitst  of  Writing,  p.  zxi. 
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^  Tnit  V  and  hi»  poem  of  the  ^  Miostrel/'  exnerge,  from  the  ob^ 
scurity  of  his  situation  io  a  provincial  town  in  the  north  of  Scotlandi 
into  such  general  and  di9ting:uisbed  celebrity*  without  the  aid  of 
pany-apiritf  or  political  faction,  or  any  other  influence  than  what 
arose  from  the  merit  of  these  two  pnblicatian%  which  first  brought 
him  into  notice,  and  his  agreeable  conversation*  and  unassuming 
manners*  which  secured  to  him  the  love  of  all  to  whom  he  became 
personally  known. 

Norfmust  I  omit  some  still  more  substantial  and  flattering 
marks  of  friendsh^which  he  has  gratefully  recorded  in  his  Diary. 
Mrs  Montagu*  when  speaking  of  the  object  of  his  journey  to 
I^adon*  told  him  in  very  explicit,  though  delicate  terms*  that  if 
government  did  nothing*  she  would  heraclf  claim  the  honour  of 
rendering  his  situation  in  life  more  comfortable.*  To  this  instance 
of  generosity  and  friendship,  be  told  her*  he  did  not  know  what 
other  answer  to  give*  except  that  he  did*  and  ever  should*  entertain 
a  proper  sense  of  it. 

Not  long  after*  he  received  a  most  unexpected,  and  still  more 
exalted*  mark  of  favour  from  her  Majesty*  to  whom  Dr  Beattie  had 
been  mentioned  by  Dr  Majendie,t  at  the  desire  of  Lady  Mayne* 
although  altogether  without  his  knowledge.  The  Queen  was 
pleased  to  express  to  Dr  Majendie  her  high  approbation  of  Dr 
Beattie  and  liis  writings,  wishing  that  it  were  in  her  power  to  do 
him  a  favour,  and  desired  Dr  Majendie  to  ask  him,  whether  he 
would  be  willing  to  receive  some  present  from  her  Majesty. 
After  expressing  to  Dr  Majendie  the  high  sense  of  the  honom*  her 
Majesty  had  done  him,  and  of  the  favour  she  meant  to  confer,  Dr 
Beattie  informed  him  of  the  applications  that  had  been  'made  by  his 
friends*  to  procure  for  him  a  pension  from  the  King ;  and  con« 
eluded,  by  desiring  him  to  let  the  Queen  know,  that  be  would*  with 
the  utmost  gratitude,  receive  any  mark  of  favour  she  should  be 
pleased  to  bestow ;  but  that  he  was  in  hopes  of  receiving  some  pro* 
vision  from  the  King,  in  which  case  he  should  not  wish  to  encroach 
<Hi  her  Majesty's  bounty.  If*  however*  his  application  to  the  crown 

•  MS.  Diary,  3a»t  May,  1773. 

t  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  who  had  at  that  time  the  honour  of  being 
instructor  to  the  Queen,  in  the  English  and  Frefich  languages ;— the  fallier 
of  the  present  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
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should  prove  unsuccessful,  any  mark  of  the  Queen's  favour  wotild 
be  most  acceptable.*  From  Dr  Majendie  he  afterwards  learned^ 
that  the  Doctor  had  related  to  the  Queen  what  had  passed;  with 
which  her  Majesty  expressed  herself  extremely  well*pleased ;  and 
said,  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Seattle  had  declined  her  offer,  was  a 
proof  of  his  discretion,  and  that  she  had  a  still  better  opinion  of  him 
on  that  account.  She  added,  that  she  would  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  of  him  to  the  King ;  and,  further,  desired  Dr  Ma- 
jendie to  tell  him,  that  she  had  read  his  book  with  great  attention, 
that  she  highly  approved  of  it,  and  had  several  times  conversed 
upon  it  with  the  King.f 

He  has  also  recorded  another  instance  of  munificence.  The 
Dutchess  of  Portland,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  at  Bulstrode,  desired 
to  speak  with  him  in  private,  and  after  reg^tting  the  expence  to 
which  this  journey  to  England  must  have  subjected  him,  requested, 
in  the  frankest  manner,  that  he  would  accept,  of  what  she  called  a 
trifle,  of  one  hundred  pounds,  in  bank  notes,  which  she  held  in  her 
hand.  He  was  greatly  disconcerted,  he  adds,  by  such  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  generodty.  But  he  declined  to  accept  of  her 
Grace's  present,  in  a  manner,  as  she  was  pleased  to  say,  which 
gave  her  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  him,  and  a  very  high  idea  of 
the  liberality  of  his  sentiments.  He  endeavoured  to  explfun  to  her, 
that  by  frugality  at  home,  and  the  price  he  had  received  for  his 
writings,  he  had  saved  as  much  money,  as  would  serve  to  defray 
the  expence  of  this  expedition ;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
bability of  his  soon  receiving  some  encrease  of  income  from 
government.^ 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  Dr  Beattie  should  feel 
himself  highly  gratified,  as  well  as  flattered,  by  such  eminent  proofs 
of  distinguished  favour;  a  sentiment  naturally  encreased  by  the 
very  gracious  reception  he  experienced  from  his  Majesty,  to  whom 
he  was  presented  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  at  the  lev^e,  where  he  had 
the  honour  of  kissing  the  King's  hand.  His  Majesty  spoke  to  him 
for  four  or  five  minutes  with  the  most  polite  and  cheerful  affa- 
bility ;  told  him  he  had  read  his  book,  and  approved  of  it  greatly,  as 
a  work  that  was  much  wanted,  and  surely  would  do  a  great  deal  of 

•  MS.  Ditfy,  13th  June,  1773.  f  MS.  Diary,  15th  June,  1773. 

t  MS.  Diary,  38th  June,  1773. 
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goods  enquired  how  long  time  it  cost  him  to  compose  it,  and  was 
pleased  to  sayvthat  what  he  greatly  admired  in  it^  was  the  plain* 
ness  and  perspicuity  of  the  reasoning,  which  must  make  it  intelli- 
gible to  eyery  body,  and  which  seemed  to  be  perfectly  unanswer* 
able.  The  Kmg  repeated  what  he  had  said  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
who  stood  by,  and  who  heartily  joined  in  the  same  sentiments. 
His  Majesty  then  asked,  if  any  body  had  ever  attempted  to  answer 
it ;  and  on  being  told,  that  some  anonymous  writers  had  attacked 
it  in  the  newspapers,  and  had  abused  him  on  account  of  his  book, 
he  said,  that  such  abuse  did  honour  to  him  and  his  work.  Here 
the  conversation  ended.  The  lev^e  was  exceedingly  crowded, 
which  made  it  the  more  gratif3ring  to  him,  that  the  King  should 
honour  him  with  so  long  a  conference.* 

Dr  Beattie  was  afterwards  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen, 
and  several  days  were  fixed  on  between  Lord  Dartmouth  and  him 
fSoT  that  purpose ;  but  it  so  happened,  that  on  these  days,  the  Queen 
held  no  drawing-room,  and  the  presentation  did  not,  at  this  time> 
take  place. 

Not  a  hint  was  dropped,  however,  at  this  time  of  his  presenta* 
tion,  by  the  King,  or  by  Lord  North,  who  was  at  the  lev^e,  and 
spoke  to  Dr  Beattie,  of  any  intention  of  making  some  provision  for 
him.  But  on  the  day  following,  he  learned^  with  no  small  satis- 
faction, from  Dr  Majendie,  that  the  Queen  had  informed  him,  that 
she  knew  it  to  be  the  King's  resolution,  to  confer  on  him  a  pension 
of  two  hundred  pounds  a-year,  but  no  notice  was  to  be  taken  of  this, 
until  it  should  be  announced  to  him  in  a  regular  form  by  the 
minister. 

While  he  thus  waited  with  a  very  excusable  degree  of  anxiety 
for  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation,  he  received  a  mark  of  pub- 
lie  approbation,  of  a  very  pleasing  nature,  by  an  honorary  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws  being  conferred  on  him  by  the  university  of  Ox- 
ford. The  first  idea  of  his  receiving  this  honour  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  Mr  Peckard,  a  clergyman,  with  whom  he  had 
become  acquainted  at  Dr  Porteus's  house  at  Lambeth,  and  who 
proposed  to  mention  the  matter  to  Dr  Markliam,  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  Dean  of  Christ-Church.t 

•  MS.  Diary,  30th  June,  1773. 
+  Now  Lord  Archbishop  of  York. 
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The  Bishop  readily  entered  into  the  plan*  to  which  he  did  not 
foresee  that  any  objection  could  be  made^  as  Dr  Be^ttie's  ^  Essay'* 
was  well  known  at  Oxford)  and  had  rendered  him  extremely  popu- 
lar there.  The  time  fixed  on  for  his  receiving  this  honour  from 
the  uniyersityj  was  the  approaching  installation  of  Lord  North,  as 
chancellor  of  the  university,  on  which  occasion  a  number  of  degrees 
were,  as  usual,  to  be  conferred ;  and  Dr  Beattie  was  directed  to 
repair  to  Oxford,  to  be  present  on  the  occasion. 

It  w^B  the  original  intention  that  h  should  be  what  Is  called  a 
diploma-degree;  by  which  he  would  have  become  entitled, to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  university.  When 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  went  to  Oxfiurd,  however,  a  short  time  bel>re 
the  installation,  and  conversed  on  the  subject  with  the  vice-chan* 
cellor,  it  was  represented  as  doubtful,  whether  a  degree  by  diploma 
could,  with  propriety,  be  conferred  on  Dr  Beattie,  on  account  of  his 
being  a  presbyterian.  On  this  difficulty  being  communicated  to 
Dr  Beattie,  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  matter.  It  was>  there* 
fore,  not  without  considerable  surprise,  that  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  'from  Oxford,  informing  him,  '^  that 
^  though  the  success  of  a  diploma-degree  in  laws  seemed  doubtful^ 
'^  (notwithstanding  that  all  the  heads  of  houses  in  the  university 
^  were  as  fiivourable  as  could  be  wished)  an  honorary  degree  did 
'^  not  seem  liable  to  any  hazard;  and  that  his  name  had  been  put 
^  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  be  so  comi^imented,  on  the  pre- 
<^  sent  occasion.  The  Bbhop  desired  him,  therefore,  to  repair 
«  immediately  to  Oxford." 

Dr  Beattie,  who  happened  to  come  accidentally  that  morning 
from  Sir  William  Mayne's,  at  Amo'^s  Grove,  to  London,  set  out 
instantly  for  Oxford^  where  he  arrived  the  same  evening.  He  im- 
mecy^tely  waited  on  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  day  following,  (9th  July) 
the  degree  was  conferred  on  him,  in  the  theatre.* 

*  Seme  circumstances  attended  the  conferring  of  this  degree  on  Dr 
Beattie  which  were  extremely  flattering  to  him.  About  fifteen  persons  were 
admitted  that  day  to  the  dcg^e  of  doctor  of  laws ;  among  which  number  was 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  When  it  came  to  Dr  Beattie's  turn,  the  Professor  of 
Civil  Law  (Dr  Vansittart,)  whose  business  it  is  to  present  tlie  graduates  to 
the  Chancellor,  after  mentioning  his  name  and  title,  of  professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  in  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  which  is  all  that  is  usually  said 
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On  the  next  day  he  left  Oxford,  and  returned  to  London,  where 
he  continued,  without  hearing  any  thing  &rther  of  the  peBaion» 
until  the  30th  August,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Loni  North's 
secretary,  informing  him  officially,  by  his  krdihip's  desire,  that 
the  King  had  been  pleased  to  consent  to  a  pension  of-  two  hundrad 
pounds  a-year  being  paid  to  htm. 

Thus,  at  lengthy  he  saw  ha|^y  accomplished  the  ebject  of  the 
wishes  of  his  friends  and  his  own,  by  this  promioni  which  hb 
Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  make  for  him,  and  which, 
though  not  such  as  to  place  him  in  great  afiiuence»  was  yet  amply 
sufficient)  wiith  the  cmohimcnts  of  his  professorship,  for  all  hb 
wants  ;  and,  together  with  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  his  writingSt 
to  render  him  indbpendent. 

If  any  thing  could  add  to  the  sads&ctum  he  natsrally  fek  from 
dib  fortunate  conchision  of  his  a£birs,  it  was  the  distinguished  ho» 
nour  he  met  with,  before  he  left  Loadimy  of  a  personal  and  private 
interview  with  his  Majesty,  at  the  palace  at  Kew. 

on  the  occasioa,  to  his  surprise,  went  on  with  a  long  Latin  smtion,  in  hLi 
praise,  nearly  to  the  following  purpose ;  '*  whose  writinj^s  and  character  are 
*<  too  well  known,  to  stand  in  need  of  any  encomium  from  roe.  He  has  had 
**  the  sinifiiiar  fortune  to  join  together,  is  the  happiest  anion«  the'  poetical 
**  and  philosophical  okancter.  He  is  justly  constdered  at  one  of  the  siost 
^  elegant  poets  of  fail  tiaie ;  asd  his  fiime,  both  sa  a*phlloiopber  and  peel; 
<'  will  be  as  permanent  as  that  trath  which  be  haa  s»  iCbly  defended."  This 
js  but  an  idiridgmeiit  of  the  speech,  which  waa  ntfch  more  elegant  sb  its 
composition,  jm  well  as  mare  eitnivagant  in  ka  compliment.  This  apeechv 
eaya  Mr  Williamson,  who  was  present  in  the  theatre*  and  heard  it  spoken, 
was  aiich  takctt  notice  of  at  Oxford,  on  thss  occasion.  He  adds»  it  was  cer- 
taialy  unpreroeditattedy  as  Dr  VaasiMatt  did  hot  know,  twenty  mmutes  before 
he  spoke  it,  that  Dr  Seattle  was  aawag  the  Aufldber  of  the  graduates  t  and 
even  after  he  knew  it»  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a  crowd,  ae  that  notoirithstaad* 
ing  its  elegance,  it  was  a  temporary  eAision,  proceeding  from  the  high  cha- 
racter he  had  conoeived  of  him  from  his  writings,  and  wluch^  coatimies  Mr 
Williamson,  I  thought  no  study  oould  ha^e  produced. 

As  soon  as  the  degree  is  coaferred,  the  graduate  hows,  aadtakesUs  plaoe 
among  the  doctors,  when  there  is  generally  a  clap  of  apprdbaiion  in  the 
theatre,  which  is  sometimes  loud,  and  sometimes  but  faint.  When  it  came 
to  pr  Beattie's  tern,  the  dapping  of  hands  was  So  reniark:d>ly  toed,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  satisfied  him,  that  he  had  more  friends  in  the  theatre,  than 
he  had  any  reason  to  expect ;  and  that  this  honour  was  conferred  on  him 
with  tJie  heartiest  g^ood-will  of  all  parties.  Of  those  who  received  the  degree 
at  that  time,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  he  were  the  only  two  who  were  distin- 
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Dr  Beattie  had  been  informed  by  Dr  Majendie»  who  lived  at 
Kew,  and  was  often  at  the  palace,  that  the  King  having  asked  some 
questions  of  the  Doctor  respecting  him,  and  being  told  that  he 
sometimes  lisited  Dr  Majendie  there,  his  Majesty  had  desired  to 
be  informed  the  next  time  Dr  Beattie  was  to  be  at  Kew.  What  his 
Majesty's  intentions  were,  Dr  Majendie  said  he  did  not  know ;  but 
supposed  the  King  intended  to  admit  him  to  a  private  audience.  A 
day  was  therefore  fixed,  on  which  Dr  Beattie  was  to  be  at  Dr  Ma- 
jencUe's  house,  early  in  the  morning,  of  which  the  Doctor  waa^  to 
give  notice  to  his  Majesty.  Of  this  interesting  event,  so  honourable 
to  Dr  Beattie,  I  shall  iranscribe,  in  lus  own  words,  the  account  he 
has  given  in  his  Diary. 

^  Tuesday,  24th  August,  set  out  for  Dr  Majendie's  at  Kew- 
Green.  The  Doctor  told  me,  that  he  had  not  seen  the  King  yester- 
day, but  had  left  a  note  in  writing,  to  intimate,  that  I  was  to  be  at  his 
house  to-day  ;  and  that  one  of  the  King's  pages  had  come  to  hinr 
thh  morning,  to  say,  ^'that  hb  Majesty  would  see  me  a  little  afber 
*^  twelve."  At  twelve,  the  Doctor  and  I  went  to  the  King's  house, 
at  Kew.    We  had  been  only  a  few  minutes  in  the  hall,  when  the 

guished  by  an  encomiuni,  and  extraordinary  applause.  As-  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony was  over,  several  of  his  friends  bowed  to  him,  from  their  seats  in  the 
theatre,  particularly,  Lord  Dartmouth,  Dr  Thomas,  Dean  of  Westminster* 
Dr  Moore,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Mr  Thrale,  Dr  Parker,  &c.  6cc.  Sec.  who  alt, 
when  the  convocation  broke  up,  came  and  paid  their  compliments  to  htm ; 
none  with  greater  affection  and  politeness  than  Lord  Dartmouth. 

So  great  a  concourse  of  people  had  been  drawn  to  Oxford,  from  all  qoar* 
ters,  to  witness  this  installation  of  the  prime  minister,  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  that  when  Dr  Beattie  wished  to  return  to  London,  neither  car^ 
riage,  nor  horse*  nor  any  mode  of  conveyance,  was  to  be  had  on  any  terms ; 
all  being  engaged  lor  several  days.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  get  a 
post-chaise,  he  was  preparing  to  set  out  on  foot,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get 
back  to  town ;  when,  happening  to  pay  a  visit  to  Mr  John  Pitt*  and  his  lady, 
they,  on  hearing  of  his  embarrassment,  very  kindly  insisted  on  his  accepting 
of  the  use  of  their  pnst-chaise  and  four,  to  carry  him  the  first  stage  on  his 
road»  where  he  coidd  find  post-horses  for  the  rest  of  the  way.f 

*  Afentleiiiaiiof  fortmieioDanetshlne^wlio  honoured  Or  Beattie,  in  a  particolar 
withhbfriendshipf  aRdtowhoickiiidinteiitiona»inltUfavioiir«  it  will  beieen  heresl 
he  was  mtich  Indebted. 

1 1  itate  thb  acoonntof  the  gradnatioii  of  Oxford,  from  the  MS.  Diary,  and  from  a  letter  t» 
me,  from  Mr  Williamson,  who  waa  preaent  in  the  theatre  on  the  occasion,  and  heard  and  saw 
die  whole. 
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XjAg  and  Queen  came  in  from  an  anng;,  mad  •■  tlKy  pteied 
tiimigfa  the  hal]>  the  Sing  catkSd  to  me  by  name,  and  ariced  how 
long  it  was  amce  I  came  from  town  ?  I  anaweredy  afaoiit  an  faouTk. 
^  Isfaafl  see  you,'*  sayt  be,«^in  a  little.*'  TheDoctor  andLwaitad 
a  considerable  tuncy  (fbr  the  King  was  bosy)  and  1k0a  we  were 
called  into  a  large  room,  foraished  as  a  Jilirary,whei«  tlR  King  was 
waiting  about,  and  the  Queen  sitting  in  a  chair.  Wewereveceked 
in  the  most  gracious  manner  posable,  by  both  their  Majesties.  I 
had  the  honour  of  a  conversation  with  themt  (nobody  else  befaig 
present,  but  Dr  Majenifie)  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  on  a  great  im- 
riety  of  tofncs,  in  which  both  the  King  and  Queen  joined,  wilh  a  de- 
gree  of  cheerfulness,  affability,  and  ease,  that  was  to  me  surprinng, 
and  soon  <fissipated  the  embarrassment  which  I  feh,  at  the  'be* 
l^nning  of  the  conference.  They  both  complimented  me,  in  the 
)4ghest  terms,  on  my  ^  Essay,"  which,  they  said,  was  a  book  tttey 
always  kept  by  them ;  and  tSie  King  said  he  had  one  copy  of  it  at 
Kew,  and  another;  in  town,  and  immediately  went  and  iO€k  it  down 
from  a  shelf.  I  found  it  was  the  second  edition.  ^  I  nerer  stole  a 
<^  book  but  one,"  said  his  Majesty,  ^and  that  was  yours  ;  (speaking 
^  to  me)  I  stole  it  from  the  Queen,  to  give  it  to  Lord  Hertford  to 
«  read."  He  had  heard  that  the  sale  of  ^  Hume's  Essays"  had 
fidled,  unce  my  book  was  published ;  and  I  told  him  what  Mr 
Strahan  had  told  me,  in  regard  to  that  matter.  He  had  even  heard 
of  my  being  in  Edinburgh,  last  summer,  and  how  Mr  Hume  was 
offended  on  the  score  of  my  book.  He  asked  many  questions  about 
the  second  part  of  the  ^  Essay,"  and  when  it  would  be  ready  for  the 
press.  I  gave  him,  in  a  short  speech,  an  account  of  the  plan  of  it ; 
and  said,  my  health  was  so  precarious,  I  could  not  tell  when  it  might 
be  ready,  as  I  had  many  books  to  consult  before  I  could  finish  it ; 
but,  that  if  my  health  were  good,  I  thought  I  might  bring  it  to  a 
conclusion  in  two  or  three  years.  He  asked,  how  long  I  had  been 
in  composing  my  ^  Essay  ?"  praised  the  caution  with  which  it  was 
written  ;  and  said,  he  did  not  wonder  that  it  had  employed  me  five 
•r  six  years.  He  asked  about  my  poema.  I  said,  there  was  only 
one  poem  of  my  own,  on  which  I  set  any  value,  (meaning  the 
^  Mhutrel")  and  that  it  was  first  published  about  the  same  dmtf 
with  the  ^  Essay."  My  other  poems,  I  said,  were  incorrect,  being 
but  juvenile  pieces,  and  of  little  consequence,  even  in  my  own  opi* 
nion.    We  had  much  conversation  on  moral  subjects ;  from  which 

2a 
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;  both  their  Majesties  let  it  appear,  that  they  were  warm  Mends  t0 
Christianity ;  and  so  little  inclined  to  infidelity,  that  they  could 
hardly  believe  that  any  thinking  man  could  really  be  an  athebt,  un- 
less he  could  bring  himself  to  believe,  that  he  made  himself; 
a  thoughtwhich  pleased  the  King  exceedingly ;  and  he  repeated  it 
several  times  to  the  Queen.  He  asked,  whether  any  thing  had  been 
written  against  me.  I  spoke  of  the  late  pamphlet,  of  which  I  gave 
an  account,  telling  him,  that  I  never  had  met  with  any  man  who 
hftd  read  it,  except  one  Quaker.  This  brought  on  some  discourse 
about  the  Quakers,  whose  moderation,  and  mild  behaviour,  the  King 
and  Queen  commended.  I  was  asked  many  questions  about  the 
Scots  universities,  the  revenues  of  the  Scots  clergy,  their  mode  of 
praying  and  preaching,  the  medical  college  of  Edinburgh,  Dr 
Gregory,  (of  whom  I  gave  a  particular  character)  and  Dr  CuUen, 
the  length  of  our  vacation  at  Aberdeen,  and  the  closeness  of  our 
attendance  during  the  winter,  the  number  of  students  that  attend 
my  lectures,  my  mode  of  lecturing,  whether  from  notes,  or  com- 
pletely written  lectures ;  about  Mr  Hume,  and  Dr  Robertson,  and 
Lord  Kinnoull,  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  &c.  Scc^  &e.  His 
Mdjesty  asked  what  I  thought  of  my  new  acqusdntance,  Lord 
Dartmouth  ?  I  said,  there  was  something  in  his  air  and  manner, 
which  I  thought  not  only  agreeable,  but  enchan^ingr  and  that  he 
seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  men ;  a  sentiment  in  which 
both  their  Majesties  heartily  joined.  ^  They  say  that  Lord  Dart- 
^'  mouth  is  an  enthusia^"  said  the  King,  ^^  but  surely  he  says 
*^  nothing  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  what  every  christian  may, 
<<  and  ought  to  say."  He  asked,  whether  I  did  not  think  the  English 
language  on  the  decline  at  present  ?  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  ; 
and  the  King  agreed,  and  named  the  ^'  Spectator"  as  one  of  the  best 
standards  of  the  language.  When  I  told  him  that  the  Scots  clergy 
sometimes  prayed  a  quarter,  or  even  half-an-hour,  at  a  time,  he 
asked,  whether  that  did  not  lead  them  into  repetitions?  I  said  it 
often  did.  "  That,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  like  in  prayers ;  and  excel- 
^'  lent  as  our  liturgy  is,  I  think  it  somewhat  fsiulty  in  that  respecu" 
^^  Your  Majesty  knows,"  said  I,  '^  that  three  services  are  joined  in 
^^  one,  in  the  ordinary  church-service,  which  is  one  cause  of  those 
^*  repetitions."  ^^True,"  he  replied,  ^  and  that  circumstance  also 
^^  makes  the  service  too  long."  From  this,  he  took  occasion  to 
speak  of  the  composition  of  the  church-liturgy ;  on  which  he  very 
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justly  bestowed  the  highest  commendation:       «  Observe,"  his 
Majesty  said^  ^  how  flat  those  occasional  prayers  are,  that  are  now 
^  composed,  in  comparison  with  the  old  ones."     When  I  nien« 
tioned  the  smallnessof  Che  church-livings  in  Scotland,  he  sakl, "  he 
^  wondered  how  men  of  liberal  education  would  choose  to  become 
"  clergymen  there,"  and  asked,  "  whether  in  the  remote  parts  of 
"  the  country,  the  clergy,  in  general,  were  not  very  Ignorant  ?"    I 
sutswered,  ^  No,  for  that  education  was  very  cheap  in  Scottod,  and 
^  that  the  clergy,  in  general,  were  men  of  good  sense,  and  com- 
'<  petent  learning."    He  asked,  whether  we  had  any  good  preachers 
at  Aberdeen  ?     I  said,  yes,  and  named  Campbell  and  Gerard,  with 
whose  name^  however,  I  did  not  find  that  he  was  acquainted.     Dr 
Majendie  mentioned  Dr  Oswald's  "  Appeal,"  with  commendation ; 
I  praised  it  too  ;  and  the  Queen  took  down  the  name,  with  a  view 
to  send  for  it,     I  was  asked,  whether  I  knew  Dr  Oswald  ?     I 
answered,  I  did  not ;  and  said,  tha^  mj  book  was  published  before 
I  read  his  ;  that  Dr  O.  was  well  known  to  Lord  KinnouU,  who  had 
ofiten  proposed  to  make  us  acquainted.    We  discussed  a  great  many 
other  topics  ;  for  the  conversation,  as  before  observed,  lasted  for 
upwards  of  an  hour,  without  any  intermission.     The  Queen  bore  a 
large  share  in  it.     Both  the  King  and  her  Majesty  showed  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  good 
nature  and  affability.     At  last,  the  King  took  out  his  watch,  (for  it 
was  now  almost  three  o'clock,  his  hour  of  dinner)  which  Dr 
Majendie  and  I  took  as  a  signal  to  withdraw.     We  accordingly 
bowed  to  their  Majesties,  and  I  addressed  the  King  in  these  words : 
^  I  hope.  Sir,  your  Majesty  will  pardon  me,  if  I  take  this  opportu- 
♦"  nity  to  return  you  toy  humble  and  most  grateful  acknowledge 
^  ments,  for  the  honour  you  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me." 
He  immediately  answered,  '^  I  think  I  could  do  no  less  for  a  man^, 
"  who  has  done  so  much  service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity.    I  shall 
**  always  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  shew  the  good  opinion  I  have 
^  of  you."     The  Queen  sat  all  the  while,  and  th^  King  stood,  some« 
times  walking  about  a  little.     Her  Majesty  speaks  ^the  English 
language  with  surprising  elegance,  and  little  or  nothing  of  a  foreign 
accent.  There  is  something  wonderfully  captivating  in  her  manner, 
so  that  if  she  were  only  of  the  rank  of  a  private  gentlewoman,  one 
could  not  help  taking  noUce.of  her,  as  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
women  in  the  world.    Her  iace  is  moch  more  pleasing  than  any  of 
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ber  inckefet;  and  in  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  in  hef  smikf 
thete  is  something  pccttliarijr  engagiiig.  WhcAt^e  Doctor  smI  I 
came  oat,  ^  Pray/*  said  I,  ^  how  did  i  belwfe  i  TeU  me  hoaeatly, 
<(  ft>r  I  am  not  accustomed  to  conversationftof  thtsidnd.''  ^  Why, 
^  perfectly  wetti*'  Mswered  he,  <*  and  just  as  yoii  ought  to  do."— 
*^  Are  you  sure  dfthat?"  said  I^— ^  A»  sore^"  he  sepHed,  ^  aa  of 
<^  my  own  existence :  andyounuiy  heassuredof  it  lQo,wheDltell 
^  you,  that  if  there  had  been  fffiy  thing  in  your  manner  or  coBMnft- 
^  tion,  which  was  not  perfectly  agreeable,  your  conference  would 
^  have  been  at  an  end,  in  eight  or  ten  minutes  at  moat."  The 
Doctor  afterwards  told  me,  that  it  waa  a  most  uncommon  thing  for 
a  private  man,  and  a  commoner,  to  be  honoured  with  so  long  an 
aitflience.  I  dined  with  Dr  and*  Mrs  Majendie,  and  their  &mily> 
and  returned  to  town  in  the  evening,  very  mueh  pleased  with  the 
occurrences  of  the  day."  * 


To  close  the  account  of  the  honours  he  received,  at  this  time,  in 
England,  I  must  not  omit  to  add  the  very  high  and  pleasing  com* 
pliment  paid  to  him  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  requested  Dr 
Beattie  to  sit  for  his  picture,  which  that  eminent  master  of  painting 
executed  in  a  manner  that  did  equal  credit  to  himself,  and  to  Dr 
Beattie.  For,  not  contented  with  his  portrait  merely,  in  the  usual 
form,  Sir  Joshua,  whose  classical  taste  is  well  known.  Himself 
suggested  the  idea  of  an  allegorical  painting,  which  he  actually 
finished,  of  admirable  design,  and  exquisite  skill  in  the  execution. 
In  this  inestimable  piece,  which  exhibits  an  exact  resemblance  of  Dr 
Beattie's  countenance,  at  that  period,  he  is  represented  in  the  gown 
of  Doctor  of  laws,  with  which  he  had  been  so  recently  invested  at 
Oxford.  Close  to  the  portrait,  the  artist  has  introduced  an  Angel, 
holding,  in  one  hand,  a  pair  of  scales,  as  i£  weighing  ^  Truth*'  in 
the  balance,  and,  with  the  other  hand,  pushing  down  three  hideous 
figures,  supposed  to  represent.  Sophistry,  Scepticism,  and  Infi« 
delity  ^t  ^  aUusion  to  Dr  Seattle's  ^  Essay,"  which  had  been  the 

•  MS.  Diary,  34th  Angntt,  1773. 

t  Beeaiiie  one  of  these  wss  a  kan  figure,  and  the  odier  a  fiit  one,  people 
of  lively  imsginstiom  pleased  thesuelvcs  with  fiading  ii»  them  the  portraits 
if  Vpltairei  and  lir  Heme.    But  Sir  Joifaiim  I  have  reason  to  believe,  had 
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fiMttidadon  of  «U  hU  fiuney  and  aU  the  distinction  that  had  bt&k  paid 
to  him.  The  likeneaa  of  Dr  Beatde  was  moat  striking;  and  no« 
thing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  angel.  The  whole  comixMitioii, 
as  well  as  executioo,  is  in  the  very  best  manner  of  that  inimitable 
painter.  And  it  has  had  the  good  fortune,  not  always  the  case  with 
Sir  Joshua's  pieces,  masterly  as  they  are  in  every  other  respect,  of 
perfectly  preserving  the  colouring,  which  b  as  beautiful,  at  this 
distance  of  upwards  of  thirty  years,  as  it  was  at  first,  with  as  much 
of  mellowness  only,  as  one  could  desire* 

Of  this  admirable  performance  Sir  Joshua  was  pleased  to  make 
Dr  Beattie  a  present,  of  which  he  was  very  justly  proud.*^  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  indeed,  had  a  great  friendship  for  Dr  Beattie,  and 
paid  him  much  attentiaD,  frequently  entertaining  him,  both  in  towBi 
and  at  his  house  on  Richmond  Hill;  and  testifying,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  the  admiration  he  felt  of  his  genius  and  talents, 
and  the  opinion  he  held  of  the  service  he  had  rendered  to  the  world 
by  his  writings.  While  Dr  Beattie,  on  the  other  hand,  foved  Sir 
Joshua,  for  the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners  and  character, 
and  justly  admired  the  masterly  productions  of  his  pencil,  as  well 
as  duly  appreciated  his  merit,  in  the  composition  of  those  truly 
clasucal  discourses,  which  he  delivered  to  the  students,  at  the 
Royal  Academy. 

How  properly  he  estimated  the  various  talents  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  character,  which  he  has 
drawn  of  him  in  his  diary.  I  transcribe  it  in  his  own  words ;  be- 
cause, being  a  private  record,  merely  of  his  thoughts,  not  meant 
for  any  eye  but  his  own,  it  may  be  relied  on,  as  speaking  the  ge- 
nuine language  of  bis  heart. 

so  coch  thought,  whea  he  psiitted  these  figures.  Dr  Beattie,  in  one  of  his 
letters  says,  the  figures' represent  Prejudiee,  Soeptictnn,  snd  FoOy,  who  are 
shrinking  away  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  that  beams  on  the  breast  of  the 
^ngel. 

*  This  fine  piece  of  painting,  whiob  Dr  Beattie  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care,  keeping  it  always  ooveied  with  a  green  silk  curtain,  he  left  to  his  niece» 
Mrs  Glenoie,  in  whose  possession  it  now  is.  A  mezzotinto  print  was  done 
from  it,  by  Watson,  when  it  was  first  painted.  And  the  excellent  engraving, 
prefixed  to  this  work,  will  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  picture,  as  weU  as  of 
Or  Beattie,  to  those  who  buve  Bot,had  the  oppertoai^  of  seeing  the  origh 
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"  Sunday,  15th  August,  we  proposed  (Dr  and  Mrs  Beattie)  to 
have  gone  yesterday  to  Amo's  Grove,  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in* 
sisted  on  it,  that  we  should  stay  till  to-morrow,  and  partake  of  a 
haunch  of  venison  with  him  tOKlay,  at  his  house  on  Richmond  Hill. 
Accordingly  at  eleven,  Mrs  Beattie,  Miss  Reynolds,  Mr  Baretti, 
and  Mr  Palmer,  set  out  in  Sir  Joshua's  coach  for  Richmond.  At 
twelve,  he  and  I  went  in  a  post-chaise, toid  by  the  way  paid  a  vi^t  to 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  who  was  very  earnest  for  us  to  fix  a  day  for 
dining  with  him :  but  I  could  not  fix  one  just  now,  on  account  of 
the  present  state  of  my  affairs.  After  diiung  at  Richmond,  we  ail 
returned  to  town,  about  eight  o'clock.  This  day  I  had  a  great  deal 
of  conversation  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds^  on  critical  and  philoso- 
phical subjects.  I  find  him  to  be  a  man,  not  only  of  excellent  taste 
in  psuntmg  and  poetry,  but  of  an  enlarged  understanding,  and  truly 
philosophical  mind.  His  notions  of  pauituig  are  not  at  ail  the 
same  with  those  that  are  entertained  by  the  generality  of  painters 
and  critics.  Artificial  and  contrasted  attitudes,  and  groupes,  he 
makes  no  account  of;  it  is  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature^  which 
he  is  ambitious  to  imitate ;  and  these,  it  must  be  allowed^  he  pos- 
sesses the  art  of  blending  with  the  most  exquisite  grace>  the  most 
animated  expression.  He  si»eaks  with  contempt  of  those,  who  sup- 
pose grace  to  consist  in  erect  posture,  turned-out  toes,  or  the  frip* 
pery  of  modem  dress.  Indeed,  whatever  account  we  make  of  the 
colouring  of  this  great  artist,  (which  some  people  object  to)  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  him  the  praise  of  being  the  greatest  ^'  designer" 
of  this,  or  perhaps  of  any  age.  In  his  pictures  there  is  a  gracct  ^ 
variety>  an  expression,  a  simplicity,  which  I  have  never  seen  in  the 
fvorks  of  any  other  painter.  His  portraits  are  distinguished  from 
all  others,  by  this,  that  they  exhibit  an  exact  imitation,  not  only 
of  the  features,  but  also  of  the  character  of  the  person  repes^ted. 
His  picture  of  Gandck,  between  tragedy  and  comedy,  he  tells  me^ 
he  finished  in  a  week." 

Dr  Beattie  has  also  strongly  marked  his  high  admiration  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  in  his^^  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Mumc,''*  by  joining 
his  name  with  that  of  no  less  a  painter  than  Raphael.  Praising 
those  two  great  masters,  for  taking  their  models  from  general  na- 
ture, and  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  (at  least  in  all  their  great  p^r- 

*  P«rt  I.  ch.  m.  p.  393.  ed.  in  4tD. 
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fermances)  those  peculiarities  that  derive  their  beauty  from  mere 
feshion,  he  adds,  "  that  on  this  account  their  works  moat  ^e  plea- 
«  sure,  and  appear  elegant,  as  long  as  men  are  capable  of  forming 
«  general  ideas,  and  of  judging  from  them.  The  last  mentioned 
**  incomparable  artist,  (meaning  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds)  is  particu- 
"  larly  observant  of  children,"  says  Dr  Beattie,  **  whose  looks  and 
"  attitudes,  being  less  under  the  control  of  art,  and  local  manners, 
«  are  more  characteristical  of  the  species,  than  those  of  men  and 
**  women.  This  field  of  observation,"  Dr  Beattie  continues,  "  sup- 
"  plied  him  with  many  fine  figures,  particularly  that  most  exqui- 
"  site  one  of  Comedy,  struggling  for,  and  winning  (for  who  can  re- 
«  sist  her  ?)  the  affections  of  Garrick ; — a  figure  which  could 
^  never  have  occurred  to  the  imagination  of  a  painter,  who  had 
"  confined  his  views  to  grown  persons,  looking  and  moving  in  all 
**  the  formality  of  polite  life  ;— a  figure  which,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
"  tries,  would  be  pronounced  natural  and  engaging." 

«  Monday,  16th  August,  breakfasted  with  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, who  this  day  began  the  allegorical  picture.  I  sat  to  him 
five  hours,  in  which  time  he  finished  my  head,  and  sketched  out 
the  rest  of  my  figure.  The  likeness  is  most  striking,  and  the  exe- 
cution masterly.  The  figure  is  as  large  as  life.  The  plan  is  not 
yet  fixed  for  the  rest  of  the  picture.  Though  I  sat  five  hours,  I 
was  not  in  the  least  fatigued ;  for,  by  placing  a  large  mirror  oppo- 
site to  my  face.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  put  it  my  power  to  see  every 
stroke  of  his  pencil ;  and  I  was  greatly  entertained  to  observe  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  the  easy  and  masterly  manner  of  the  ar- 
tist, which  differs  as  much  from  that  of  all  the  other  painters  I  have 
seen  at  work,  as  the  execution  of  Giardini  on  the  violin  differs  from 
Ihat  of  a  common  fidler.     Mrs  B.  and  I  dined  with  Sir  Joshua."*' 

•MS.  Diary,  15th  and  16th  Aug;ust,  1?73.  To  the  character  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnson,  whose  intimate  and  beloved  friend  he  was, 
bore  the  most  emphatic  testimony,  when  he  declared  him  to  be  "  the  most 
''invulnerable  man  he  knew;  whom,  if  he  should  quarrel  with  him*  he 
^  should  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to  abuse." 

To  that  great  artbt,  and  excellent  man,  whose  house,  one  of  our  mutual 
friends  *  has  well  denominated  **  the  common  centre  of  union  for  the  great, 
*'  the  accomplished,  the  learned,  and  the  ingenious,"  I  must  equally  pay  my 

*  BotwtU't  Iiife  of  Jdunopy  vol.  i,  ded.  p^  u.  UL 
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At  length)  having  obtained  at  the  Treasury  the  warrant  &r  fats 
penuon,  and  gone  down  to  Sandleford-priory  to  bid  adieu  to  Mrs 
MontagU)  and  to  Amo^s  Grore  to  take  leave  of  Sir  William  and 
Lady  May ne,  Mrs  Beattie  and  he  set  out  on  their  return  to  Scot- 
land, and  arrived  in  Aberdeen  on  tibe  SOth  September^  1773 ;  after 
an  absence  of  somewhat  more  than  five  months. 


I  shall  insert  here  some  of  Dr  Beattie's  correspondence,  during 
his  stay  in  England.  In  these  letters  will  be  found  some  details, 
txmfirming  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Dr  Beatttie's  visit  to 
London,  but  which  I  forbore  inserting  at  their  proper  dates,  that 
I  might  not  interrupt  the  course* of  the  narrative. 


LETTER  LXV. 


TBB  DUTCHBSS-noWAGBa  OF  PORTLAND  TO  D&  B£ATTX£. 

Bulstrode,  July  IStb,  1773. 

I  TAKE  the  first  moment  to  return  you  my  best  thanks  for  the 
firvour  of  your  letter  I  have  just  received,  ad  well  as  that  of  last  week. 
The  University  have  done  themselves  great  honour,  and  I  am  glad 
the  manner  was  agreeable.  You  must  give  me  leave  to  differ  from 
you  in  regard  to  yourself,  but  modesty  is  always  the  attendant  on 
superior  merit.  Lord  Dartmouth  is  not  only  valuable  but  amiable ; 
your  success  will,  I  dare  say,  give  him  as  much  pleasure  as  to  any 
of  your  well-wishers,  in  which  number  I  hope  you  will  allow  me 
to  subscribe  myself,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  &c.  Sec.  Ace. 

grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  uniirterrupted  ftiendship  with  widcb  he 
honoured  me,  as  well  as  for  an  introduction  to  the  notice  of  some  distin* 
f^hed  characters,  to  whom  I  should  not  otherwise  have  had  the  means  of 
being  known.* 

Sbr  Joshua  Reynolds  died  fai  London,  23d  Febniaiy,  1799;  aged  68. 

*  Bonrdl'S  Life  of  JbhtlOi^  YOli  ifii.  ^  tl^  SM^  S.  StB.  1719. 
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"  Mrs  Delany*  deures  her  best  compUments  to  you  and  Mrs 
Beattie :  I  beg  you  will  make  mine  acceptable  to  her^  and  I  hope 
that  I  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  both  at  Bui* 
strode." 

*  Bfrs  Delany't  maiden  name  was  GnuiTille,  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
gallant  Sir  Bevil  Granville,  the  faithful  adherent  of  King  Charles  the  first, 
for  whose  service,  by  his  own  popularity,  jointly  with  other  royalist  gentle- 
men m.  Cwnwall,  an  army  was  raised  at  their  ownezpence,  which  he  led  into 
the  west  of  England ;  but  was  unfortunatsly  lulled  in  the  battle  of  Lansdown, 
near  Bath,  on  the  5th  July>  1643.* 

Hrs  Delany  was  first  married  to  <^—  Pendarvis,  Esq.  a  Cornish  gentle- 
man. Her  second  husband  was  the  Reverend  Dr  Delany,  Dean  of  Down,  hi 
Ireland,  and  the  chosen  friend  of  Swift.  She  long  survived  her  husband; 
and  during  many  years  wss  the  esteemed  snd  Ultimate  companion  of  the 
0tttchess-dowager  of  Portland,  who  generally  spent  her  evenings,  when  in 
London,  at  Mrs  Delany'Sf  where  was  an  assemblage  of  persons,  the  most 
distinguished  for  rank,  as  well  as  literary  accomplishments.  In  return,  Mrs 
Delany  passed  her  summers  with  the  Dutchess  of  Portland,  at  Bulsirode. 

From  a  romantic  and  useless  stretch  of  whst  she  no  doubt  cwisidered  to 
be  disinterested  fiieodship,  she  hsd  insbted,  that  the  Dutchess  of  Portiaad^ 
should  notmske  any  provision  for  her  in  her  will,  notwithstanding  that  she 
was  ita  from  being  in  opulent  circumstsncest  so  that  on  the  death  of  the 
X>Qtchess>  Mrs  Delany  found  herself  reduced  to  a  very  circumscribed  income. 
To  the  credit  of  their  Majesties,  to  whom  Mrs  Delany  had  the  honour  of 
being  weE  known,  by  her  residence  at  the  Dutchess  of  Portland's,  whom  the 
iUng  and  Queen  often  visited  at  Bulstrode,  in  the  course  of  their  morning- 
ahings  from  IVindsor'Castle,  as  soon  as  they  were  tnibrmed  of  BIrs  Delany*s 
shuatioD,  on  the  Dutchess  of  Portland's  death*  they  esublisbed  her  in  a 
house  at  Windsor,  with  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

Mrs  Delany  was  a  woman  of  a  cultivated  understanding  and  refined  taste, 
and  particularly  skilled  in  drawing  and  painting  in  oil.  She  executed,  like- 
wise, an  herbal,  or  colkcUon  of  plants,  formed  of  coloured  paper,  so  exactly 
resembling  nature,  as  to  be  ahnost  a  deception,  even  to  adepts  in  botanical 
science.  Her  collection  amounted  to  the  astonishing  number  of  nine  hun* 
dred  and  ninety,  which  it  was  her  intention,  had  she  lived,  to  have  augments 
ed  to  one  tliousand.  The  collection  is  now  in  the  possession  of  her  nephew, 
vgamard  D'Ewes,  Esq.  of  Wdsbum,  in  Warwickshire. 

Mrs  DeUny  died  in  the  year  I7S8,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight. 

•  Clarendoiv  y<^  n.  pvt  L  p.  t90i  SM.  dL  la  tvo. 
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•       » 


LETTER  LXVt 


DA  BEATTIE  TO  DR  FORTEUS. 


London,  23d  July,  1575. 

**  I  HAVE  been  tery  much  hurried  of  late  by  a  variety  of 
interesting  matterfi,  otherwise  I  should  have  sooner  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  your  most  obliging  letter  of  the  1st  of  July.  The 
many  ^vours  I  have  had  the  honour  to  receive  at  your  handsi. 
aSect  me  with  the  most  lively  gratitude,  which  I  would  km  attempt 
to  express  in  words,  but  find,  after  repeated  trials,  that  I  cannot. 
All  therefore  that  I  shall  now  say  on  thb  subject  is,  that  I  shall 
eyer  ch^sh  a  most  grateful  remembrance  of  them. 

^'  The  business  which  I  hinted  at  in  my  last  still  remains  unde- 
termined; and  I,  of  consequence,  am  still  confined  to  this  town^or 
at  least  to  the  neighbourhood.  I  thank  you  for  your  good  wishes; 
but  I  fear  you  far  over-rate  my  talents,  when  you  suppose,  that 
London  is  the  properest  dteatre  for  exerting  them  in.  One  thing 
at  least  is  in  my  power;  to  employ,' in  whatever  place  Providence 
shall  allot  me,  those  intervals  of  health  and  leisure  which  may  fall 
to  my  share,  in  vindicating,  to  the  utmost  of  my  poor  abilities,  the 
cause  of  truth,  virtue,  and  mankind.  If  I  shall  be  able  to  do  any 
thing  good  in  this  way,  my  ambition  will  be  completely  gratified  ^ 
and  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  I  am  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  the  kindness  and  attention  which  I  have  met  with 
from  you,  sir,  and  from  others  of  your  noble-minded  countrymen. 

(^  You  have  heard,  perhaps,  of  my  being  at  Oxford  at  the  late 
installation.  I  went  thither  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  the 
Bishop  of  Chester.*  The  University  did  me  great  lionour.  They 
were  unanimous,  not  only  in  conferring  the  degree,  but  also  order* 
ingthat  it  sliould  be  given  to  tne  free  of  all  expence. 

"  I  have  not  seen  the  poem  you  mention.  Dr  Hawkesworth*s 
book  I  have  seen,  and  i^ad  some  parts  of  it.  I  ^o  not  think  that 
the  interests  of  science,'  or  of  mankind,  will  be  much  promoted  by 
what  I  have  read  of  this  work ;  wliich,  however,  does  not  reflect 

*  Dr  Mcrkharo,  now  Archbishop  of  York. 
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» 
•n  the  Doctor^  who  was:  no  doubt  obliged  to  tell  his  story  in  the 
yeiy  way  in  which  he  has  told  it.  I  am  yery  apt  to  be  dlstrustAil 
of  our  modern  travellers,  when  I  find  tbeni»  after  a  three  months 
residence  in  a  country,  of  whoar  language  they  know  next  to 
nothing,  explaining  the  moral  and  religious  notions  of  the  people, 
In  suchs  a  way,  as  to  favour  the  licentious  theories  of  the  age. 
I  give  theni  full  credit  for  what  they  tell  us  of  plants  and  minerals, 
and  winds  and  tides ;  those  things  are  obvious  enough,  and  no 
knowledge  of  strange  language  is  necessary  to  make  one  under** 
stand  them ;  but  as  .the  morality  of  actions  depends  on  the  motives 
that  give  rise  to  them;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the 
motives  and  principles  of  national  customs,  unless  you  thoroughly 
understand  the  hmguage  of  the  people,  I  should  suspect  that  not 
one  in  ten  thousand  of  our  ordinary  travellers,  is  qualified  to  de- 
cide upon  the  moral  sentiments  of  a  new  discovered  country. 
There  is  not  one  French  author  of  my  acquaintance,  that  seems  to 
have  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  English  govemment,  or  of  the 
character  of  the  English  nation :  they  ascribe  to  us  sentiments 
which  we  never  entertained ;  they  draw,  from  our  ordinary  behar 
viour,  conchisioBs  directly  contrary  to  truth ;  how  then  is  it  to  be 
supposed,  that  Mr  Banks  and  Mr  Solander  could  understand  th^ 
customs,  the  religion,  government,  and  morals,  of  the  people  of 
Otaheite  ? 

^  Dr  Hawkesworth,  in  his  preface,  has  given  an  account  of 
Providence,  which,  in  spite  of  all  my  partiality  in  his  favour^  I 
cannot  help  thinking  indefensible.  But  I  need  not  say  any  thing 
on  this  subject,  as  you  must  have  seen  the  whole  passage  in  the 
newspapers.  When  my  affairs  are  determined,  which  I  hope  will 
be  soon,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  write  to  you  again*" 

LETTER  LXVII, 

« 

MRS  MONTAGU  TO  DRBEATT)^.  « 

Sandleford,  14th  July,  1773. 

^  IT  is  not  possible  to  express  the  pleasure  I  ielt  from  your 
letter  last  night,  k  is  not  on  your  account  alone,  I  rejoice  in  the 
honours  and  marks  of  distinction  and' applause  you  received  at 
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Oxford :  t  cong;ratQlate  the  UniTenity,  I  cong^tukte  the  age^  <m 
•the  zeal  with  which  they  pay  regard  to  merit. 

*<  I  am  here,  at  present,  quite  alone,  which  comes  nearest  te 
the  hapi^ess  one  finds  in  th%  society  of  those  one  loves  best. 
Such  perfect  solitude  is  not  goody  but  in  very  fine  weather ;  soli- 
tude is  a  fine  thing,  says  a  French  writer,  but  one  wants  a  fiiendy 
to  whom  one  can  say,  solitude  is  a  fine  thing*   The  gayest  place  of 
resort  is  still  enlivened  by  the  presence  of  a  firiad  ;  and  a  friend 
does  not  diminish  the  tranquillity  of  retirement.    I  am.  not  sure, 
that  one  should  not  find  one's  self  in  a  more  uneasy  state  of  desti- 
tution, in  the  midst  of  a  great  town,  in  which  one  had  not  any  very 
intimate  friends,  than  when  quite  alone  in  th^  country.    Where 
there  are  no  enemies,  one  does  not  stand  in  need  of  allies,  nor» 
where  there  are  no  dangers,  of  any  auxiliaries.    The  little  nadves 
of  the  woods  and  meadows  act  in  constant  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  their  nature,  and  when  you  have  informed  yourself  of  the  quali^ 
ties  of  the  species,  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  indivi- 
dual. Here  we  have  no  caprices  of  the  disposition,  or  peculiarities  of 
interests  to  attend  to,  and  to  fear.    In  this  security  the  mind  is  free 
from  little  cares,  and  at  leisure  to  contemplate  the  system  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  whose  laws  equally  regulate  the  little  course 
of  the  creeping  insect,  and  the  vast  orbit  of  th^  roUii^  spheres. 
There  is  not  any  thing  that  more  strongly  impresses  upon  the 
mind  a  sense  of  the  perpetual  presence  of  the  Deity,  than  seeing 
things,  void  of  intelligence  in  themselves^  ever  progressing,  without 
hah  or  deviation,  error  or  uRtowardness,  to  complete  their  peculiar 
destination,  and  conspire  ^ith  the  laws  which  pervade  the  universal 
system.    In  these  co^mplations  I  have  passed  the  long  summer 
days,  since  I  came  hither,  without  feeling  any  enmdi  yet  I  am  not 
a  disciple  of  the  philosophers,  d  guattre  fiattcty  who  recommend 
savage  life.    I  thinlj^  it  ^  great  an  abuse  of  philosophy,  as  of  the 
human  form,  to  stoo^  to  the  level  of  the  brute  animals.  Philosophy 
is  a  holy  thing,  should  keep  erect,  look  up  to  Heaven,  contemplate 
the  stars,  and  adore  their  Maker.    Seasons  of  recess  and  retire- 
ment are  good  for  the  mind,  and  give  time  to  reflect  on  what  we 
have  done,  and  what  we  ought  to  do.    Dr  Beattie  will  give  a  voice 
to  all  the  mute  objects  I  now  admire^  and  lead  me  farther  in  virtue 
and  urisdom  than  I  can  advance  by  myself;  so  he  must  excuse  my 
}>eing  ipipatient  to  see  him. 
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^  I  wish  Ytry  much  for  your  being  presented  to  the  Qoeen  4  I 
take  her  to  be  a  sovereign  judge  of  meritt  and  I  do  not  doubt  of  her 
being  as  gracious  to  you  as  his  Majesty^  and  with  the  same  degance 
and  propriety  of  manner.  As  I  have  a  most  loyal  respect  for  the 
tSngi  I  have  always  taken  great  delight  in  the  peculiar  elegance  qf 
his  language.  It  is  a  very  essential  thing  in  such  great  personages, 
whose  words  are  always  remembered,  often  repeated.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  with  the  obliging  attentions  the  Bisiu^  of  Ches- 
ter* shewed  to  you;  his  regard  does  hcMiour.  He  is  much 
respected." 

LETTER  LXVIII. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 

Amo's  Grove,  26th  July,  1773. 

^  YOUR  most  obliging  and  most  excellent  letter,  of  the  14th 
current,  bore  the  impression  of  Socrates  on  the  outside^t  but  judg« 
ment,  better  than  that  of  Socrates,  spoke  within.  He,  if  I  mistake 
not,  piqued  himself  on  having  constantly  resided  in  Athens,  and 
used  £0  say,  that  he  found  no  instruction  in  stones  or  trees;  but 
you,  madam,  better  skilled  in  the  human  heart,  and  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  its  sublimer  affections,  do  justly 
consider  that  quiet  which  the  country  affords,  and  those  soothing 
and  elevating  sentiments,  which  ^  rural  sights  and  rural  sounds'' 
so  powerfully  inspire,  as  necessary  to  purify  the  soul,  and  raise  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  first  and  greatest  good.  Yet,  I  think, 
you  rightly  determine,  that  absolute  solitude  is  not  good  for  us. 
The  social  affections  must  be  cherished,  if  we  would  keep  both 
mind  and  body  in  good  health.  The  virtues  are  all  so  nearly 
allied,  and  sympathize  so  strongly  with  each  other,  that  if  one  is 
borne  down,  all  the  rest  feel  it,  and  have  a  tendency  to  pine  awa^r. 
The  more  we  love  one  another,  the  mpre  we  shall  love  our  Maker; 
and  if  we  fail  in  duty  to  our  common  parent,  our  brethren  of  man- 
kind will  soon  discover  that  we  fail  in  duty  to  them  also. 

*  The  present  Lord  ArchbiBhop  of  York. 

t  This  letter  was  sealed  widi  a  hesd  ef  Socrates. 
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^  In  mf  yoanger  days,  I  was  much  attached  to  solitudb)  and 
could  have  envied  even  ^  The  shepherd  of  the  Hebxide  isles, 
^  placed  amid  the  melancholy  miedn."  I  wrote  Odes  to  Retirement; 
and  wished  to  be  conducted  to  its  deepest  groves,  remote  from 
.every  rude  sound,  and  from  every  vagrant  foot.  In  a  word,  I 
thought  the  most  profound  solitude  the  best.  But  I  have  now 
changed,  my  mind.  Those  solemn  and  incessent  .energies  of 
imagination^  which  naturally  take  place  in  such  a  state,  are  fatal  to 
the  health  and  spirits,  and  tend  to  make  us  more  and  more  unfit  for 
the  business  of  life  :  the  soul,  deprived  of  those  ventilations  of  pas- 
sion, which  arise  from  social  intercourse,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of 
stagnation,  and,  if  she  is  not  of  a  very  pure  consistence  indeed, 
will  be  apt  to  breed  within  herself  many  ^  monstrous,  and  many 
^  prodigious  things,"  of  which  she  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  rid 
herself,  even  when  she  has  become  sensible  of  their  noxious  na- 
ture." 


LETTER  LXIX, 


DR  BEATTin  TO  MRS  MOKTA6t7. 

London,  3lBt  Au^st,  1773. 

^  I  HAVE  at  last  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Robinson,*  dated 
yesterday,  in  which  he  tells  me,  ^  that  he  is  desired  by  Lord  North 
^  to  inform  me  that  his  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  consent,  tliat 
^^  a  pension  be  paid,  me,  c^f  two  hundred  pounds  a-year."  Mr 
Robinson  says,  he  will  order  the  warrant  to  be  made  oUt  for  me 
immediately,  and  desires  me  to  call  for  it  at  the  treasury;  which  I 
shall  do  on  Monday. 

^^  And  now,  madamyfillow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  happy 
conclusion  gf  this  affair ;  for  sure  I  am,  you  will  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  it  as  I  do.  You  may  believe,  I  shall  never  forget  from 
nfrhom  this  long,  series  of  applications  took  its  rbe.  But  I  shall 
not  at  present  enter  on  this  subject.  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  set  out  for  Sandlefbrd,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  week, 

*  At  that  time  secretary  of  the  trsasory. 
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tt  I  have  the  warrant  to  get  firom  the  treasury)  tlie.court  to  attend, 
and  a  muldtude  of  letters  to  write,  to  the  Archbithop  of  York» 
Lord  Kinnoull,  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  Lord  North,  &c.  &c.  Aa 
looaas  I  can  possibly  fix  a  tiine  for  settiog  out,  I  will  write  to  you. 
Meantime,  I  begto  hear.spme  account  pi  your  health. 

^  It  is  very  good  in  yon,  madam^.  to  flatter  me  with  the  hopes, 
that  still  oetter  things  may  be  in  reserve  for  me.  fiut  I  assure  you, 
I  think  myself  rewarded  above  my  deservings,  and  shall  most  will- 
ingly sit  down  contented :— not  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  be  idle,  but  to 
make  such  a  use  of  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  his  Majesty's 
bounty,  as  the  public  has  a  right  to  require  of  me.  What  I  have 
now  got,  added  to  the  emoluments  of  my  present  office,  will  enable 
me  to  live  independently  and.comfortably  io.Scotland,  and  to  culti- 
vate those  connexions  and  friendships  in  England,  which  do  me  so 
much  honour..  But  more  of  this,  when  I  have  the  happiness  to 
see  you. 

"**  I  am  ariiamed  toaend  you  so  shabby  a  letter,  all  made  up  of 
shreds  and  patches.  It  ia  by  mistake,  owing  to  hurry,  that  I  write 
on  so  many  bits  of  paper  ;  but  as  the  post  is  just  going  out,  I  have 
no  time  to  transcribe ;  and  I  would  not  keep  back  this  intelUgtnce 
for  a  single  day. 

^  I  have  another  piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  which  will  give  you 
pleasure.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  whom  I  formerly  told  you 
that  I  have  th'e  happiness  to  be  particularly  acquainted,  and  whose 
talents,  both  as  a  painter,  and  as  a  critic  and  philosopher,  I  take  to 
be  of  the  very  first  rate,  has  planned  out  a  sort  of  allegorical  picture, 
rcpretenting  the  triumph  of  truth  over  scepticism  and  infidelity. 
At  one  comer  of  the  picture,  in  the  fore-ground,  stands  your  hum- 
ble servant,  as  large  as  life,  arrayed  in  a  Doctor  of  Laws'  gown  and 
band,  with  his  ^  Essay  on  Truth"  under  his  arm.  At  some  little 
<fistance  appear^  ^  Truth,''  habited  as  an  angel,  with  a  sun  on  her 
breast,  who  is  to  act  such  a  part  with  respect  to  the  sceptic  and  in- 
fidel, as  shall  show,  that  they  are  not  willing  to  see  the  light, 
though  they  have  the  opportunity.  My  face  (for  which  I  sat)  is 
finished,  and  is  a  most  striking  likeness ;  only,  I  believe,  it  will  be 
allowed,  that  Sir  Joshua  is  more  liberal  in  the  articles  of  •fiirit  and 
ttegance  than  his  friend  Nature  thought  proper  to  be.  The  angel 
also  b  finished,  and  is  an  admirable  figure :  and  Sir  Joshua  is  de- 
termined to  complete  the  whole  with  all  expedition,  and  to  have  a 
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print  done  from  iC.  He  is  veiy  happy  in  thb  invendott)  vhicti  im 
entirely  hi3  awn.  Indeed  if  I  had  been  qualified  to  give  any  hints 
on  the  subject)  (whkh  is  not  at  all  the  case)  you  vnll  readily  belieTe, 
that  I  would  not  be  instrumental  in  fiMrwarding  a  work  that  is  so 
very  flattering  to  me.  The  picture  will  appear  at  the  Exhibition  ; 
but  whether  Sir  Joshua  means  tg  keep  ky  or  ^spose  of  it,  is  not^  I 
believe^  determined/' 


LETTER  LXX. 


nH  BKATTIfi  TOTHX  SARL  OF  KIVHOULL. 

London,  29th  August,  1773. 

^  MRS  MONTAGU'S  state  of  health  is  very  indifiGerenti  «he 
complaina  of  a  feverish  disorder^  which  has  haunted  her  the  great- 
est pan  of  the  summer.  She  is  (prcatly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  our 
great  and  good  f ciend*  Loid  Lyttelum*  This  event  was  unexpected  ; 
it  is  little  better  than  a  fortnight,  since  I  received  a  very  kind  letter 
froin  him. .  The  loss  to  his  frienda»  and  to  society,  b  unspeakidde, 
and  irreparable :  to  himself  his  death  is  infinite  gain ;  for  whether 
we  consider  what  he  felt  here,  or  what  he  hoped  for  hereafter,  we 
must  admits  that  no  man  ever  had  more  reason  to  wish  for  a  dis- 
mission from  the  evils  of  this  transitory  life.  His  lordship  died» 
as  he  lived,  a  most  illustrious  example  of  every  Christian  ^rtue. 
His  last  breath  was  spent  in  comforting  and  instructing  his  friends. 
^  Be  good  and  virtuous,"  said  he,  to  Lord  Valencia,*  *^  for  know 
*'  that  to  this  you.must  come."  The  devout  and  cheerful  reugna- 
tion,  that  occupied  his  mind  during  his  illness,  did  not  forsake  him 
in  the  moment  of  dissolution,  but  fixed  a  smile  on  his  lifeless  coun- 
tenance. I  sincerely  sympathize  with  your  Lordship,  on  the  loss 
of  this  excellent  man.  Since  I  came  last  to  town,  I  have  had  the 
honour  and  happiness  to  pass  many  an  hour  in  his  company,  and 
to  converse  with  him  on  all  subjects :  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  the  bet- 
ter, while  I  live,  for  what  I  have  seen,  and  what  I  have  heard,  of 
Lord  Lyttelton." 

*  His  Bon-in-law. 
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LETTER  LXXL 


TBE  LORD  ARCHBISHOP  Of  TORS*  TO  DR  BSATTIS. 

Brodflworth,  Septcmbtr  11th,  1773. 

"  YOUR  letter,  which  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  of 
his  Majesty's  benevolence  to  you,  went  to  Scotland,  just  as  I  left  it^ 
and  came  back  here,  t'other  day  ;  otherwise  I  should  appear  very 
tardy,  in  expressing  the  sensible  satisfaction  which  I  have,  in  your 
being  rewarded,  though  not  to  the  full  of  your  merit,  yet  by  a  per* 
sonal  mark  of  the  King's  favour,  and  well-grounded  opinion. 

^  I  look  upon  this,  not  only  as  a  distinguished  reward  of  your 
merit,  in  the  cause  of  virtue  and  truth,  but  as  a  beacon  to  those 
who  are  tossed  about  among  the  waves  of  infidelity.  I  believe,  as 
I  hope,  that  it  will,  in  a  general  light  do  good;  and  that  is  the  great 
purpose  of  the  King;  which  he  declared  to  mr,  when  he  first  came 
to  the  crown ;  and  you  are  one  happy  instrument,  that  carries  this 
purpose  forward,  by  your  constant  labours  in  defence  of  truth. 

*^  I  hope  this  pension  will  make  you  tolerably  easy :  whether  it 
will  so  far  procure  you  comfort,  as  that  you  should  relinquish 
other  views,  you  best  know.  I  am  clear,  that  this  was  the  right 
plan  at  present,  as  the  circumstances  and  opportunities  presented 
themselves. 

^  I  wrote  to  Lord  Kinnoull,  as  soon  as  I  got  your  letter,  and  it 
will  g^ve  him  great  pleasure.    I  have  since  seen    ■    ■  ■  ■      ■  ' 

who  is  much  pleased,  both  upon  your  account,  and  the  service  it 
may  do  to  many  people,  particularly  in  Scotland,  who  run  astray. 

^  I  am  sorry  you  give  so  indifferent  an  account  of  my  excellent 
friend,  Mrs  Montagu;  and  rather  a  poor  one  of  your  own,  and  Mrs 
Beattie's  health. 

"  Don't  drop  your  correspondence,  which  will  be  always  agree- 
able to  me." 

•  The  Honourable  and  Most  Reverend  Dr  Robert  Hay  Drammond,  bro- 
ther to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoall,  at  that  time  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tork. 

2o 
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LETTER  LXXII. 


SR  BEATTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 


Aberdeen,  15tli  October,  177S* 

"  I  PURPOSELY  delayed  for  a  few  days  to  answer  your  let- 
tier,  that  I  might  be  at  leUure  to  think  seriously,  before  1  should 
venture  to  give  my  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  important  matter, 
about  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  A  religious 
education  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  WH^  young 
man ;  especially  in  these  days,  when  one  is  in  such  danger  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  of  a  contrary  tendency.  I  hope,  and  ean^stly 
wish,  that  this,  and  every  other  blessing,  may  be  the  lot  of  your 
nephew,  who  seems  to  be  accomplished,  and  promising,  far  be- 
yond his  years. 

"  I  must  confess,  I  am  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour  of  that 
mode  of  education  that  takes  place  in  the  English  Universities,  I 
am  well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  in  those  seminaries,  there 
are,  to  some  young  men,  many  more  temptations  to  idleness  and 
dissipation,  than  iii  our  colleges  in  Scotland  ;  but  there  are  also,  if 
I  mistake  not,  better  opportunities  of  study  to  a  studious  young 
man,  and  the  advantages  of  a  more  respectable  and  more  polite  so- 
ciety, to  such  as  are  discreet  and  sober.  The  most  valuable  parts 
of  human  literature,  I  mean  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  are  not 
so  completely  taught  in  Scotland  as  in  England  ;  and  I  fear  it  is 
no  advantage,  I  have  sometimes  known  it  a  misfortune,  to  those 
young  men  of  distinction  that  come  to  study  with  us,  that  they  find 
too  easy,  and  too  favourable  an  admittance  to  balls,  assemblies,  and 
other  diversions  of  a  like  kind,  where  the  fashion  not  only  permits* 
but  requires,  that  a  particular  attention  be  paid  to  the  younger  part 
of  the  female  world.  A  youth  of  fortune,  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  English  address,  soon  becomes  an  object  of  considera- 
tion to  a  raw  girl ;  and  equally  so,  perhaps,  tiiough  not  altogether 
on  the  same  account,  to  her  parents.  Our  long  vacations,  too,  in 
the  colleges  in  Scotland,  though  a  convenience  to  the  native  stu- 
dent, (who  commonly  spends  those  intervals  at  home  M'ith  liis  pa~ 
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rents)  are  often  dangeroufl  to  the  students  from  England ;  who 
being  then  set  free  from  the  restraints  of  academical  discipline) 
and  at  a  distance  from  their  parents  or  guardians^  are  too  apt  to 
forget)  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  study^  not  of  amusement,  they 
were  sent  into  this  country. 

^  All)  or  most  of  these  inconTeniences,  may  be  avoided  at  an 
English  university,  provided  a  youth  have  a  discreet  tutor,  and  be 
himself  of  a  sober  and  studious  disposition.  There,  classical  eru- 
dition receives  all  the  attentions  and  honours  it  can  claim ;  and 
there  the  French  philosophy,  of  course,  is  seldom  held  in  very 
high  estimation  ;  there,  at  present,  a  regard  to  religion  is  &shion- 
able ;  there,  the  recluseness  of  a  college-life,  the  wholesome  severi- 
ties of  academical  discipline,  the  authority  of  the  university,  and 
several  other  circumstances  I  could  mention,  prove  very  powerful 
restraints  to  such  of  the  youth  as  have  any  sense  of  true  honour,  or 
any  regard  to  their  real  interest. 

^  We,  in  Scotland,  boast  of  our  professors,  that  they  give  regu- 
lar lectures  in  all  the  sciences,  which  the  students  are  obliged  to 
attend ;  a  part  of  literary  economy  which  is  but  little  attended  to 
in  the  universities  of  England.  But  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  from 
experience,  that  if  a  professor  does  no  more  than  deliver  a  set  of 
lectures,  his  young  audience  will  be  little  the  wiser  for  having  at- 
tended him.  The  most  profitoble  jMirt  of  my  time  is  that  which  I 
employ  in  examinations,  .or  in  Socratical  dialogue  with  my  pupils, 
or  in  commenting  upon  ancient  authors,  all  which  may  be  done  by 
a  tutor  in  a  private  apartment,  as  well  as  by  a  professor  in  a  public 
school.  Lectures  indeed  I  do,  and  must  give  ;  in  order  to  add  so- 
lemnity to  the  truths  I  would  inculcate ;  and  partly  too,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  fashion,  and  for  the  sake  of  my  own  character ; 
(for  this,  though  not  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  business,  is  that 
which  shows  the  speaker  to  most  advantage)  but  I  have  always 
found  the  other  methods,  particularly  the  Socratic  form  of  dia- 
logue, much  more  effectual  in  fixing  the  attention,  and  improving 
the  Acuities  of  the  student. 

I  will  not,  madam,  detain  you  longer  with  this  comparison :  it 
is  my  duty  to  give  you  my  real  sentiments,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
gather  them  from  these  imperfect  hints.  If  it  is  determined  that 
jour  nephew  shall  be  sent  to  a  university  in  Scotland,  he  may,  I 
believe,  have  as  good  a  chan9e  for  improvement  at  Edinburgh  of 
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GbuigoW)  as  at  any  other :  if  the  law  is  to  form  any  part  of  his  eta- 
dieSj  he  ought  by  all  means,  to  go  to  one  or  other  of  these  places  ;  as 
we  have  no  law-professors  in  any  other  part  of  this  kingdom,  ex- 
cept one  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  whose  office  has  been  a 
unecYure  for  several  generations.  Whether  he  should  make  choice 
of  Edinburgh  or  of  Glasgow,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  say :  I  was  formerly 
well  ehougb  acquainted  with  the  professors  of  both  those  todeties, 
but  temfiora  mutantur,  Dr  Reid  is  a  very  learned,  ingenious,  and 
worthy  man,  so  is  Dr  Blair ;  they  are  both  clergymen ;  so  that,  I 
am  confident,  your  nephew  might  lodge  safely  and  profitably  with 
either.  Whether  they  would  choose  to  accept  of  the  office  of  tutor 
to  any  young  gentleman,  they  themselves  only  can  determine  i 
some  professors  would  decline  it,  on  account  of  the  laboriousness 
of  their  office :  it  is  partly  on  this  account,  but  chiefly  on  account 
of  my  health,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  decline  every  offer  of  this 
sort." 


LETTER  LXXIIL 


MES   MONTAGU*  TO    DR    BEATTIE. 


Sandlelbrd,  September  5tfa,  1772. 

"  PRAY  have  you  met  with  Mr  Jones's  imitations  of  the 
Asiatic  poetry  ?  He  possesses  the  oriental  languages  in  a  very  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  he  seems  to  me  a  great  master  of  versifi- 
cation. I  wish  he  had  given  us  translations,  rather  than  imitations, 
as  one  is  curious  to  see  the  manner  of  thinking  of  a  people  bom 
under  so  different  a  climate,  educated  in  such  a  different  manner, 
and  subjects  of  so  different  a  government.  There  is  a  g^ety  and 
fiplendour  in  the  poems,  which  is  naturally  derived  from  the  happy 
soil  and  climate  of  the  p6ets,  and  they  breathe  Asiatic  luxury,  or  else 
"Mr  Jones  is,  himself,  a  man  of  a  most  splendid  imagination^  The 
descriptions  are  so  fine,  and  all  the  objects  are  so  brilliant,  that  the 
aefue  akea  at  themj  and  I  wished  that  Ossian's  poems  had  been  lay- 

*  This  letter  should  hava  been  insetted  at  p.  161.  before  letter  LVII. 
which  is  in  answer  to  H. 
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ing  by  me,  that  I  might  sometimes  have  turned  my  eyes,  from  the 
dazzling  splendour  of  the  eastern  noonday,  to  the  moonlight  pic- 
tare  of  a  bleak  mountain.  Every  object  in  these  Asiatic  pieces, 
is  blooming  and  beautiful ;  every  pkmt  is  odoriferous ;  the  passions, 
too,  are  of  the  sort  which  belong  to  paradise.  These  things,  as 
rarities  brought  from  Arabia  Felix,  would  give  one  great  pleasure ; 
but,  when  I  am  not  sure  they  are  not  the  dreams  of  a  man  who  is 
shivering  under  a  hawthorn  hedge,  in  a  north-east  wind,  I  cannot 
resign  myself  enough  to  the  delusion,  to  sympathize  with  them. 
Mr  Jones  has  written  some  critical  dissertations  at  the  end  of  hb 
poems,  which,  I  think,  shew  him  a  man  of  good  taste." 


In  the  month  of  October,  1 773,  the  chair  of  professor  of  natural 
and  ezx>erimental  philosophy,  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
became  vacant,  by  the  death  of  Dr  James  Russel^  by  whom  it  had 
been  long  ably  filled.  As  that  event  had  been  for  sometime  fore- 
seen, several  gentlemen  htA  turned  their  thoughts  towards  it,  as 
candidates.  But  the  magistrates,  who  are  the  electors,  very  pro** 
periy  resolved  to  be  in  no  hurry  in  filling  up  the  vacancy,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  and  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  chair 
in  such  a  maimer,  as  might  best  support  the  reputation  of  the  uni- 
versity. As  the  winter  session  was  soon  to  open,  however,  Dr 
Fergusson,  professor  of  moral  philosophy^  agreed  in  the  mean 
time^  to  deliver  lectures  also  in  natural  philosophy,  which  he  had 
formerly  taught. 

A  few  days  after  the  death  of  Dr  Russel,  I  received  a  visit  from 
one  of  the  magistrates,  who  was  of  my  particular  acquaintance, 
and  who  knew  my  intimacy  with  Dr  Beattie.  He  came  to  inform 
mp,  he  said,  that  several  of  the  members  of  the  town  council  kept 
thetnselves  disengaged,  until  they  should  know  whether  Dr  Beattie 
meant  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  chair.  They  were 
aware,  he  added,  that  Dr  Beattie's  eminence  lay  in  another  branch 
of  science ;  but  he  said,  he  believed  Dr  Fergusson,  who  had  for- 
merly  taught  the  class  of  natural  philosophy,  would  be  well  pleased 
to  resume  it,  and  thereby  leave  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  open 
for  Dr  Beattie,  which,  he  made  no  doubt,  his  high  reputation 
would  readily  secure  for  him.    I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  this 
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warm  expression  of  his  esteem  of  Dr  Beattie,  on  which  I  set  the 
higher  value,  from  being  absolutely  certain  that  they  were  strangers 
to  each  other ;  and  that  he  interested  himself,  therefore,  for  Dr 
Beattie,  merely  from  the  consideration  of  his  singular  merit,  and 
from  a  regard  for  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  the  university 
of  Edinburgh.  For  although  a  set  of  civil  magistrates,  very  little, 
if  at  all,  acquainted  with  science,  or  the  merits  of  scientific  men, 
may  seem  but  indifferently  qualified  for  the  choice  of  professors  of 
a  university ;  yet  it  is  a  (act,  which  reflects  no  little  credit  on  the 
ma^strates  of  Edinburgh,  that,  in  the  election  of  professors,  they 
have  very  seldom  allowed  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  political  in- 
terests ;  but  have  generally  elected  those,  who  have  been  deemed 
best  qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  chairs ;  justly  considering  the  repu- 
tation and  prosperity  of  the  university  to  be  of  the  gpneatest  im- 
^rtance  to.  the  welfare  of  the  city. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  this  intelligence  to  Dr  Seattle. 
I  well  recollected,  indeed,  the  aversion  he  had  shown,  from  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  a  vacancy  of  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  was  likely  to  take 
place;  but  I  knew  not  whether  he  might  still  be  of  the  same  mind, 
or  whether  the  same  reasons  still  subsisted,  which  had  weighed 
with  him  at  that  period  ;  and  therefore,  I  left  it  for  himself  to  de- 
cide, what  he  should  jlidge  to  be  most  conducive  to  his  interest,  or 
most  consistent  with  his  wishes.  He  well  knew  the  earnest  desire 
I  had,  that  he  should  think  of  removing  to  Edinburgh,  because 
I  judged  he  might  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  more  good  here, 
than  where  he  then  was,  by  his  talents  having  a  wider  range,  and 
greater  scope  for  the  exertion  of  their  influence.  Perhaps,  too,  I 
will  not  deny,  I  may  have  been  somewhat  actuated  by  the  selfish 
motive  of  his  being  brought  nearer  to  his  friends  in  Edinburgh ; 
and  our  enjoying  still  more  the  happiness  of  his  society. 

The  following  letter  is  the  answer  I  received  to  the  communica- 
titfti  I  made  to  him  on  the  subject. 
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LETTER  LXXIV. 


9R  BKATTIX  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  TORBES. 

Aberdeen,  72d  October,  1775. 

^  THE  late  arrival  of  the  post  yetterday,  put  it  out  of  my 
power  to  answer  your  most  obliging  letter  in  course.  I  shall  noty 
at  present,  attempt  to  tell  you  (indeed  I  could  not)  how  much  my 
heart  is  touched,  by  the  many  kind  and  genetxma  expressions  of 
friendship,  contained  in  your  excellent  letter :  to  be  honoured  with 
so  great  a  share  of  the  esteem  and  affections  of  such  persons  as  you, 
is  surely  of  all  earthly  blessings  the  greatest.  But  I  shall  proceed 
to  business,  without  further  preamble. 

^  Some  years  ago,  I  should  have  thought  myself  a  very  great 
gainer,  by  exchanging  my  present  office  with  a  professorship  in 
the  unlTeruty  of  Edinburgh.  Such  an  event  would  have  doubled 
my  income,  without  subjecting  me  to  one  half  of  the  labour  which 
I  now  undergo.  But  those  were  only  secondary  considerations. 
My  attachment  to  Edinburgh  arose,  chiefly,  from  my  liking  to 
tiie  people  ;  and  surety  it  was  natural  enough  for  me  to  love  a 
place,  in  which  I  had,  and  still  have,  some  of  the  dearest  and  beat 
friends,  that  ever  man  was  blessed  with.  Nor  had  I  then  any  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  either  my  principles,  or  the  general  tenor  of  my 
conduct,  could  ever  raise  me  enemies  in  stny  christian  society  ;  it 
having  been,  ever  since  I  had  any  thing  to  do  in  the  world,  my  con- 
stant purpose  to  do  my  duty,  and  promote  peace ;  and  my  singu- 
laiT  good  fortune,  to  obtain  from  all  who  knew  me  a  share  of  esteem 
and  regard,  equal  to  my  wishes,  and  grater  than  my  deservings. 
Nor,  at  this  time,  are  my  affections  to  Edinburgh  at  all  diminished. 
I  am  still  known  to  some  members  of  that  university,  whose  talents, 
and  whose  virtues,  I  hold  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  with  whom 
I  should  account  it  my  honour,  to  be  more  nearly  connected ;  and 
the  &vours  I  have  received  from  very  many  persona  of  distinction 
in  the  place,  demand  my  most  hearty  acknowledgments,  and  shall 
ever  be  cherished  in  my  remembrance,  with  every  sentiment  that 
the  warmest  gratitude  can  inspire. 
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^'  And  yet)  my  dear  friend,  there  are  reasonsi  and  those  of  no 
small  moment,  which  determine  me  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of 
appearing  as  a  candidate,  on  the  present  occasion;  and  which 
would  determine  me  to  this,  even  though  I  were  absolutely  certain 
of  being  elected.  Nay,  though  my  fortune  were  as  narrow  now,  as 
it  lately  was,  I  should  still  incline  rather  to  remain  in  quiet  where 
I  am,  than,  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  university  of  EcUhburgh, 
to  place  myself  within  the  reach  of  those,  (few  as  they  are)  who 
have  been  pteaaed  to  let  the  world  know,  that  they  do  not  wish  me 
well ;  not  that  I  have  any  reason  to  mind  their  enmity,  or  to  dread 
its  consequences*  Tbey  must  not  flatter  tliemselves,  that  tbey 
have  ever  been  able  as  yet  to  give  me  a  moment's  uneasiness, 
notwithstanding  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  spoken  against  me. 
My  cause  is  so  good,  that  he*  who  e^wuses  it,  can  never  have 
occasion  to  be  afraid  of  any  man.  I  know  my.own  talents,  and  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  theirs ;  I  do  not  (God  knows)  think  lughly  of 
the  former,  indeed  I  have  no  reason ;  but  I  am  under  no  sort  of 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  latter ;  and  as  to  the  esteem  of 
others,  I  have  no  fear  of  lonng  it)  ao  long  as  I  do  nothiiig  to  ren- 
der  me  unworthy  of  it.  But  I  am  so  great  a  lover  of  peace,  and 
so  willing  to  think  well  of  all  my  neighbours,  that  I  do  not  wiah  to 
be  connected  even  with  one  person  who  dislikes  me. 

^  Had  I  ever  injured  the  persons  whom  I  allude  to,  I  mig^t  havte 
hoped  to  regain  their  finvour  by  submission,  (which  in  that  case 
would  have  become  me)  and  by  a  change  of  conduct.  But,  as  they 
are  nngular  enough  to  hate  me  for  having  done  my  duty,  and  for 
what,  I  trust,  (with  God's  help)  I  shall  never  cease  to  do,  (I  mean, 
for  endeavouring  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth,  with  that  zeal 
which  so  important  a  cause  requires)  I  could  never  hope  that  they 
would  live  with  me  on  those  agreeable  terms,  on  which  I  desire  to 
live  with  all  good  men,  and  on  which,  by  the  blessing  of  providence, 
I  have  the,  honour  and  the  happmess  to  live  with  so  great  a  niuxi- 
berof  the  most  respectable  persons  of  this  age. 

^  I  must  therefore,  my  dear  friend,  make  it  my  request  to  you> 
that  you  would,  in  better  terms  than  any  I  can  suggest,  in  terma  of 
the  most  ardent  gratitudet  and  most  zealous  attachment,  x^tum  my 
best  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  of  your  council,  for  the  very  gi^at 
honour  they  have  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  me;  and  tell  them, 
that  the  city  and  university  of  Edinburgh  shall  ever  have  my  sin* 
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cMfeat  good  wishes,  aiul  that  it  will  bt  |hc  studf  of  nqr  life,  to  set 
sach  a  part,  as  may,  ia  some  measure,  justify  their  good  opiiuoo; 
hut  that  I  must,  for  several  weighty  roasons,  decline  appearing  as  a 
.candidate»  for  the  present  ▼acant  pfofessorship.*' 


In  coll6eq^eace  of  this  repLy  from  Dr  Beatde,  whichf  of  coursei 
I  communicated  to  the  gentleman,  who  had  addressed  himself  to 
.me  on  the  subjeet,  I  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  the  matter. 

Some  months  afterwards,  Dr  Beattie  informed  me,  that  some 
person,  no  doubt  with  a  friendly  intention,  without  his  knowledge, 
had  told  Lord  Oartmouthf  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  profes- 
sorship; on  which  his  Lordship  had  written  to  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton,  offering  bis  sernces  to  promote  Dr  Seattle's  views.  In 
-consequence  of  this  communication  he  wrote  to  me,  escpressmg  his 
regret  that  hia  friends  should  have  had  so  much  trouble  on  his  ac- 
count ;  that  he  had  in  part  communicated  to  Sir  Adolphus  his 
reasons  for  declining  to  be  a  candidate,  but  had  referred  him  to  me 
lor  further  particulars,  and  desired  me  to  shew  to  Sir  Adolphus 
Oughton  his  letter  to  me  of  the  33d  October,  which  I  accordingly 
did.  When  Sir  Adolphus  sent  it  back  to  me,  he  accompanied  it 
with  the  following  note.  ^  Returns  to  him  Dr  Beattie's  very  judi- 
^  cious  leCfeer.  Sir  A.  imagines  it  was  a  view  of  serring  the  worthy 
^  Doctor,  and  rendering  him  more  diffusively  useful  to  his  fellow 
^  subjects,  not  any  solicitations  from  hence,  that  induced  his 
^  Majesty's  confidential  servants  to  wish  he  might  fill  the  moral 
^  philosophy  chair  at  Edinburgh." 

When  I  sent  him  this  communicadon  from  our  mutual  friend, 
I  wrote  to  him  at  the  same  time  to  the  following  effect.  ^  Since 
^  that  time,  I  have  had  occasion  to  hear  the  sentiments  of  many  of 
^  your  warmest  friends,  as  well  as  of  many  persons  of  respectable 
^  character,  who,  like  numberless  others,  have  attached  themselves 
^  to  you,  without  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  all  join,  with  one 
^  voice,  in  expressing  their  wishes  that  you  could  be  prevailed  on 
^  to  think  more  fiivourably  of  changing  your  present  situation. 
^  But  what  induces  me  to  resume  this  subject  particularly  at 
^  present,  is  a  conversation  which  I  had  yesterday  at  New  Hailes. 
*^  I  chanced  to  have  your  two  letters  in  my  pocket,  which  I  gave  to 

2j> 
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^  Lord  HaUes  to  read :  *  knowing  how  highly  he  esteems  you^  ani 
^  how  excellent  a  judge  he  is  of  every  point  like  that  in  question. 
^  Hb  Lordship  expressed  the.  greatest  concern  at  the  reluctance 
^  you  show  against  coming  to  Edinburgh,  and  more  than  once  re- 
^  peated,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  say  all  that  he  could  say  on  that 
^  head.  He  was  kind  enough  to  request  I  would  write  to  youy  that 
/^^  such  were  his  sentiments ;  and  to  beseech  you  to  treat  with  the 
^'  greatest  contempt  any  idea  of  your  meedng  with  any  thing  disa- 

*  Sir  David  Dahymple,  baronet,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts 

'of  civil  and  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Hailes ;  very  emi^ 

,nenta8  a  scholar,  and  partictdarly  as  an  antiquarian.    His  '*  Annals  of  Seot- 

."  land*'  is  a  masterly  performance,  in  which,  and  in  some  detached  pieces  of 

historical  research,  he  was  the  first  to  elucidate  properly  the  eariy  part  of  the 

history  of  our  country  s  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  brought 

his  n^ork  down  to  a  later  period,  as  it  stops  at  a  time  when  the  history  was 

becoming  more  and  more  interesting,  and  his  materials  more  copious.    **  Tbe 

-*'  case  of  the  Sutherland^peerage,''  although  originally  a  law  paper,  written 

professionally  when  he  was  at  the  bar,  at  the  time  when  the  title  of  the  young 

Countess  to  the  honours  of  her  ancestors  was  called  in  question,  is  one  of  the 

most  profound  disquisitions  on  the  ancient  peerages  of  Scotland  any  where 

to  be  met  with. 

In  his  other  publications,  which  were  numerous,  he  chiefly  appears  in  the 
character  of  an  editor.  Among  these,  he  translated  and  printed  some  Bl- 
•Tourite  passages  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius,  and  other 
writers,  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church..  Ift  those  pub* 
lications  he  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of  exposing  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations of  Gibbon,  in  professed  opposition  ^o  whom.  Lord  Hailes 
wrote  «  An  Inquiry  into  the  secondary  Causes  which  Mr  Gibbdn  has  assfgned 
•*  for  the  rapid  growth  of  Cliristianity,"  which  is  justly  considered  as  one  of 
the  ablest  replies  that  have  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  sneers  against 
.  Christianity,  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  that  popidar,  but 
artful  and  dangerous  writer.  As  a  proof  of  his  attention  to  every  thing  that 
concerned  religion  and  good  morab,  the  following  incident  should  not  be 
omitted.— Two  vessels,  bound  from  London  to  Leith,  were  cast  away  on 
the  coast  between  Dunbar  and  North  Berwick,  and  two-and-twenty  persona 
•  drowned ;  the  wrecks  having  been  shamefiiny  pillaged  by  the  country-people. 
Lord  Hailes  immediately  wrote  a  pamphlet,  with  the  title  of  "  A  Sermon 
"  which  might  have  been  preached  in  East  Lothian  upon  the  25th  day  of 
«  October  1^61,  on  Acto  xxvii.  1,  2.  7^e barbartnu  pe^e  thonedut  wiittie 
"  kindngtt*^  This  he  caused  to  be  printed,  and  dispersed  among  tl)e  cotmtiy 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  the  fatal  disaster  had  happened.  It  is  a 
most  affecting  discourse,  admirably  calculated  to  convince  the  offenders ; 
'  and  the  effect  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  such,  that  several  parcels  of  the  goods 
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«  greeable  in  canying  thb  remova}  into  execution.    For  he  udded, 
«  what  I  most  firmly  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  he  apprehended. 
**  many  of  what  appeared  unpleasant  circurostanGcs  to  you  would 
•*  totally  vanish,  or  that,  in  aU  events,  you  ought  to  be  greatly  su-. 
^'  perior  to  any  such  fears." 

So  anxious  was  U>rd  Hailes  on  this  subject,  that  next  day  he 
wrote  to  me  no  less  than  two  letters,  which  I  failed  not  to  transmit, 
by  the  first  post,  to  Dr  Seattle, 


LETTER  LXXV. 


LORD  HAILES  TO  SIB  WILLIAM  VOKBXS. 

New  Halles,  I5th  April,  1774. 

^  I  AM  sorry  to  understand  that  Dr  BeAttie  expresses  a 
fpreat  unwillingness  at  being  proposed  to  fill  the  chair  of  moral 
philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which,  in  all  probidality,  will  soon  bo 
vadant. 

^  If  the  Doctor  thinks  he' can  be  as  generally  useful  where  he 
is,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  wishing  to  continue  where  he  is.  But 
if  he  is  persuaded  that  his  sphere  of  usefulness  may  be  enlarged, 
by  his  removal  to  Edinbutgh,  I  do  not  see  how  he  can,  in  consist^* 
ency  with  his  known  principles,  decline  that  station,  where  he  will 
be  more  known,  and  have  a  more  ampl^  field  pf  benefiting  the 
rising  generation. 


tfait  had  been  pkmdereds  were  brought  privately  to  the  cfaureb, 
there,  after  the  perusal  of  the  sermon.  He  published  likewise,  a  CoQe^tiop 
of  Sacred  Poems,  consisting  of  tnmsUtions  and  paraphrases  firom  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  do  equal  credit  to  his  piety  and  his  poetical  taste.  As  a 
proo^  however,  that  he  did  not  entirely  confine  his  studies  to  subjects  of  a 
grave  and  dignified  cast,  he  was  also  the  editor  of  a  Collection  of  Ancient 
Seottiih  Poems,  from  the  "  Bannatyne-Manuscript,'*  in  the  Advocates' 
Library  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  he  contributed  some  papers  to  the  two  periodical 
publications,  the  "  Worid,"  published  at  London,  and  the  *'  Mirror,"  at 
Edinburgh,  which  contain  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  humeur.  He  died 
nth  November,  1792. 
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^  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  haTe  shown  a  zeal  almost 
nithom  example^  of  supplyiiig  all  the  vacant  profdssorships  with 
the  persons  held  to  be  the  best  <)usdified.  In  this,  they  have  re-' 
nouneed  every  party  view,  eVefy  private  connexibn.  Should  Dr 
Beatde  obstinately  decline  their  solicitations,  it  k  more  than  an 
equal  chance  that  the  difficulty  Which  they  find  in  perfecting  their 
noble  plan,  may  lead  them  insensibly  to  accept  of  the  most  powerful' 
recommendations,  and  thus  suffer  thingsto  go  on  in  the  easiestway : 
thus  things  will  turn  into  a  corrupted  channel.  Should  a  man  of 
mean  abilides,  or  of  dubious  principles,  fill  the  chair  which  Dr 
Beatde  might  have  filled,  who  must  answer  for  the  good  which  such 
a  person  does  not,  or  for  the  ill  which  he  may  do  ? 

^  I  wish  that  Dr  Beatde  could  be  brought  to  see  this  in  the 
strong  light  in  which  I  see  it  There  are  many  things  which 
might  be  said,  and  which  are  not  fit  for  a  letter ;  many  things 
which,  at  present,  cannot  be  spoken.  It  may  be  supposed  that  Dr 
Beatde  imagines  that  his  works  have  procured  him  enemies,  and 
fhat  those  enemies  wiU  be  more  formidable  in  Edinbu^h  than  in 
Aberdeen/  But  surely  he  will  not  find  those  enemies  among  the 
members  of  the  university.  I  could  insure  him  against  that  for  a 
very  moderate  premium.  If  they  that  are  against  him  are  more 
than  they  that  are  for  him ;  I  have  no  more  t6  say. 

**  He  knows  that  he  and  I  differed  as  to  some  pardculars,  axid 
that  I  thought  something  might  have  been  taken  from  the  edge  of 
hb  style,' yet  so  as  to  leave  it  the  power  of  cuiting  deep  enoagix. 
tM  Chat  Is  a  matter  of  taste  and  opinion.  They,  who  have  felt  the 
abarpness  of  his  weapon,  will  not  provoke  it 

^  If  he  b  affected  with  obloquy,  I  wish  he  were  a  judge  for  six 
months,  and,  then  he  would  find  that  unless  a  man  can  have  pa* 
Iwhoe  to  ccntemn  th^  gainsayer^^  he  wllihipre  little  CQUifort  in  the 
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LETTER  LXXVL 


LORD  HAILE8  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  V0RBB8. 

New  Hailei,  IM  April,  1/74. 

^  SINCE  I  had  the  pleasHre  of  seeiag  you»  I  have  a  letter 
ffoin  London,  mentioiung  Lord  Manafield'a  zeal  for  Dr  Seattle.  I 
do  not  coBflider  my  self  at  liberty  to  mentioR  who  my  correapondent 
is ;  he  is  a  man  not  much  given  to  i^pland  indiacriminatelyy  and 
one  who  thii^  highly  of  Dr  Beattie. 

^  The  more  that  I  think  of  this  afiair,  the  more  I  am  persuaded 
thitt  Dr  Beattie's  terrors  are  panic.  I  impute  them  to  bad  health 
and  a  vegetable  diet.  My  poor  old  Mend  Dr  M^&enzie  of 
Drumsheugh  imputed  the  errors  of  the  later  Platonbts  to  that 
ascetic  diet. 

^  If  Dr  Beattie  would  consider,  that  in  his  lectures  he  is  to  un- 
fold a  system  of  truth,  tod  that  he  i&y  confute  all  the  nonsense  and 
irreligion  that  has  appeared  since  the  dajrs  of  Cain  even  unto  our 
days,  without  ever  mentioning  the  name  of  any  theorist  or  sceptic^ 
he  will  not  consider  the  intended  station  as  so  formidable. 

^  Should  he  dbfike  his  office,  he  may  leave  it ;  he  will  always 
find  a  decent  retirement  into  some  sequestered  recess  of  literature. 

^  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  a  very  Christian  sentiment,  yet  I  must 
say,  that  a  rebuff  at  tins  time  will  be  very  discouraging,  especially 
when  we  ourselves  have  the  ball  at  our  foot.  If  the  friends  of  re- 
Jigion,  and  they  who  consider  the  value  of  religious  education,  are 
to  have  no  aid  where  that  might  be  expected,  what  is  to  come  next? 
If  Dr  Beattie  shriidcs>  will  not  every  man  of  ability  shiinlL  too  ?*' 


To  these  coibmunicationa  firom  Lord  Hailes,  which  I  expected 
would  have  {woduced  some  effect  in  making  him  yield  to  the  solici- 
tation of  his  fri^ds,  I  had  the  iiiortificatiao9  however,  of  receiving 
tlie  foUbwing  o^HS  rtgly. 
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LETTER  LXXVn* 


D&  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  19th  April,  I7f4. 

"  I  HAVE  just  received  your  two  letters  of  the  1 6th  current 
inclosing  two  from  Lord  Hailes  to  you,  which^  according  to  your 
desire,  I  return  under  this  cover.  I  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you, 
or  his  Lordship,  for  your  zealous  good  wishes,  and  for  the  very  la- 
Tourahle  opinion  you  and  he  are  pleased  to  entertain  of  me.  As  I 
deure  nothing  more  earnestly,  than  to  secure  the  continuance  of 
that  favourable  opinion,  I  must  beg  leave  to  be  somewhat  particiilar 
in  answering  two  accusations,- which,  from  two  passages  of  hb 
Lordship's  letter,  1  have  reason  to  fear  are  likely  to  be  brought 
against  me,  even  by  my  friends.  It  is  insinuated,  that  my  diaincU- 
nation  to  resign  my  present  employment,  may  be  the  effect  of  ob- 
9tinacyy  or  of /ear, 

^  Now,  I  humbly  think,  that  when  a  man's  conduct,  and  the  rea« 
sons  of  it,  are  approved  by  a  very  great  majority  of  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  both,  it  would  be  rather  hard  to  charge  him  with 
obstinacy y  for  adhering  to  such  conduct.  And  most  certain  it  is, 
that,  by  all  my  English  friends  to  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to 
explain  the  affair  in  question,  and  by  many  respectable  friends  in 
Scotland,  this  conduct  of  mine,  and  the  reasons  \>f  it,  have  been 
highly  approved.  Another  thing,  too,  on  this  head,  deserves  atten- 
tion. A  man  should  not  be  accused  of  obstinacy,  till  he  have  told 
all  his  reasons,  and  till  it  appear  that  they  are  aU  unsatisfactory. 
I  have  never  told  all  my  reasons ;  I  have  told  those  only  which  are 
of  a  less  private  nature:  other  reasons  I  could  specify ;  but  they 
are  of  such  a  soit,  that  I  should  think  it  petulance  to  obtrude  them 
on  the  public. 

^  To  the  second  accusation,  I  know  not  whether  I  can  decently 
reply.  When  I  see  a  man  solicitous  to  prove  that  he  is  sober,  I 
generally  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  is  drunk;  and  when  one  is  at 
pains  to  convince  mc  that  he  is  brave,  I  am  apt  to  set  him  down  for 
a  coward.    Whether  I  deserve  to  be  considered  as  a  timorous  w^ 
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'sertcr  of  good  principles,  I  leave  the  world  to  judge,  from  what  I 
have  written,  and  from  what  I  have  done  and  said  on  occasions  in- 
numerable. Many  hundreds  in  Great  Britain,  and  some  too  else- 
where, think,  that  no  Scottish  writer,  in  my  time,  has  attacked  the 
enemies  of  truth  with  less  reserve,  and  confuted  them  more  zea- 
lously, than  I  have  done^  I  have  declared,  in  a  printed  book,  which 
bears  my  name,  that  I  detest  their  principles,  and  despise  their 
talents ;  and  that  very  book  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  proof  that 

•  I  have  no  reason  to  retract  the  declaration.  What  I  have  avowed,  t 
am  still  ready  to  avow,  in  the  face  of  any  man  upon  earth,  or  of  any 
naihber  of  men ;  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  avow,  in  plain  language, 
and  without  concealment  or  subterfuge,  so  long  as  the  Deity  is 
pleased  to  continue  with  me  the  use  of  my  faculties.  I  cannot  think 
that  my  friends  will  treat  me  so  hardly,  as  to  give  out,  that  I  fear 
every  thing  which  I  dislike.  I  dislike  the  croaking  of  frogs,  and  the 
barking  of  curs ;  but  I  fear  neither.  I  dislike  the  conversation  of 
infidels ;  but  I  know  not  in  what  sense  I  can  be  said  to  fear  it.  I 
should  dislike-  very  much  to  live  in  a  society  with  crafty  persons, 
who  would  think  it  for  their  interest  to  give  me  as  much  trouble  as 

•possible,  unless  I  had  reason  to  think,  that  they  had  conscience  and 
honour  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  aspersing  the  innocent ; 
yet,  if  my  duty  were  to  call  me  thither,  I  should  not  be  in  the  least 

-afraid  to  live  in  such  a  society;  for  I  know,  that,  while  an  honest 
man  does  his  duty,  the  world  seldom  fails  to  do  him  justice.    As  to 

'  obloquy^  I  have  had  a  share  of  it,  as  large  as  any  private  man  I  know ; 
and  I  think  I  have  borne  it,  and  can  bear  it,  with  a  degree  of  forti- 
tude, of  which  I  should  not  need  to  be  ashamed,  even  if  my  station 

•  were  as  public,  and  as  important,  as  that  of  a  judge.  Every  honest 
man,  whether  his  station  be  public  or  private,  will  do  his  duty  with- 
out minding  obloquy,  which,  in  fact,  was  never  more  harmless  than 
at  present,  because  it  neverwas  more  common.  Convince  me  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  remove  from  hence  to  Edinburgh,  and  you  shall 
see  me  set  out  immediately,  as  regardless  of  the  snarling  of  my 
enemies  there,  as  of  that  of  the  curs,  who  might  snap  at  my  heels 
by  the  way.  So  very  little  ground  is  there  for  suspecting  me  of  an 
inclination  to  shrink  from  my  principles,  that  one  chief  reason  which 

•  determines  my  present  choice  is,  that  I  may  have  the  more  leisure 
to  apply  myself  to  those  studies,  which  may  tend  to  the  further 
confutation  of  error,  and  illustration  of  truth :  so  that,  if  they  think 
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I  hare  uiy  talenU  in  this  way*  and  if  they  know  what  my  present 
resolutions  are«  my  adversaries  would  wish  me  rather  in  Edinburgh, 
where  I  should  have  but  little  leisure,  than  at  Aberdeen,  wh^re  I 
have  a  great  deal.  On  this  account^as  well  as  on  others,!  am  morally 
certain,  that  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  more  good  to  society, 
by  remaining  where  I  am,  than  by  moying  to  Edinburgh. 

^  That  I  am  entirely  useless  in  my  present  profession)  is  not 
the  opinion  of  those  in  this  country,  who  have  access  to  know  bow 
I  employ  myself.  My  lectures  are  not  confined  to  my  own  clast. 
I  do  what  no  other  professor  here  ever  did,  and  what  no  professor 
in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain  can  do ;  I  admit,  together  with 
my  own  students  in  moral  philosophy,  all  the  divinity  studente  of 
two  universities,  who  are  willing  to.  attend  nte  ;  and  I  have  often  a 
•very  crowded  auditory  ;  and  I  receive  fees  from  nobody,  but  from 
such  of  my  own  private  class  as  are  able  to  pay  them.  Nobody 
ever  asked  me  to  do  this,  and  .nobody  thanks  me;  for  it,  except  the 
young  men  themselves  ;  wd  yet,,  in  ail  this  there  is  so  little  merit, 
it  being  as  easy  fbr  me  to  loctidre  to  a  hundred  as  to  thirty^  that  I 
diotild  not  have  thought  It  wxxth  mentbniog,  except  with  a  vkw 
to  obviate  an  objection,  that  seiems  lobe  implied*  in  soine  things, 
that  have  been  thrown  out  at  this  time. 

**  So  much  f(»-  my  duties  to  the  public,  to  which,  I  ymaiA  bin 
hope,  it  will  be  found,  that  I  am  not  quite  insensible.  But,  accord- 
ing to  my  notions  of  morality,  there  are  also  duties  which  a  oian 
owes  to  his  family,  and  to  liimself :  nor  is  ^t,  in  my  opinion,  incum- 
bent on  any  man  to  overiook  the  latter,  merely^  because  it  b  possi- 
ble that,  by  so  doing,  he  might  discharge  the^fianner  more  eSecUi- 
ally,  I  do  not  think  it  the  duty  of  any  particular  Christian,  of  you, 
for  instance,  or  Mr  Arbuthnot,  or  myself,  to  relinquish  his  family, 
friends,  and  country,  and  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  Indians ; 
and  yet,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible,  but  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
might  perform  a  great  deal  of  good.  My  health  and  quiet  may  be 
of  little  consequence  to  the  public,  but  they  are  of  very  considerable 
consequence  to  me,  and  to  those  who  depend  upon  me ;  and  I  am 
certain,  that  I  shall  have  a  much  better  chance  of  securing  both, 
by  staying  where  I  am,  than  by  removing  to  Edinburgh.  Dr 
Gregory  was  of  this  opinion  :  I  can  show  his  hand-writing  for  it ; 
and  this  is  the  opinion  of  many  othera.  I  have  more  reasons  than 
the  world  knows  of,  to  wish  to  pass  the  latter  part  of  my  days  in 
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^tiiet ;  and  the  more  quiet,  and  the  more  health  I  enjoy,  the  more 
I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  exert  myself  in  the  service  of  the 
public. 

^  To  what  Lord  Etailes  adds,  in  th^  conclusion  of  his  letteri 
about  my  leaving  the  office  in  question,  if  I.foun4  it  ciisagreeable) 
in  the  hopes  of  finding  some  decent  retirement  elsewhere,  I  liiake 
no  reply  :  I  only  say,  that  I  wonder  at  it..  I  wish  there  were  more 
Jbundation  for  his  humorous  conjecture  about  my  food :  if  I 
could  eat  vegetables,  I  should  think  myself  a  great  man :  but  alan! 
the  state  of  my  health  is  such,  that  I  dare  not  indulge  myself  ifx 
that  wholesome  diet. 

.  "  I  hope  his  Lordship  will  now  be  convinced,  that  I  am  neither 
whimsical  nor  timorous  in  this  affair.  The  reasons  1  have  speci* 
fied,  have  been  admitted  as  valid  by  many  persons,  whose  judgment 
in  other  matters  be  would  allow  to  be  good,  if  I  were  to  nieune 
them;  which  I  would  do,  without  scruple,  if  1  thought  it  neces* 
aary. 

^  I  shall  only  add,  what  you,  my  dear  friend,  know  to  be  a  truth) 
and  what  1  can  bring  the  fullest  evidence  to  prove,  that  my  present 
disinclination  to  an  Edinburgh  professorship  is  not  the-  conse« 
quence  o£  any  late  favourable  change  in  my  circumstances.  The 
very  same  disinclination  i  shewed,  and  the  same  reasons  i  urged^ 
more  than  two  years  ago,  when  I  had  no  prospect  of  such  a  favour* 
able  change. 

^  To  conclude ;  every  principle  of  public  and  private  duty 
ferbids  me  to  comply  with  this  kind  solicitation  of  my  friends ; 
and  I  will  add,  that  nothing  but  a  regard  to  duty,  could  have  deter^ 
mined  me  to  resist  so  kind  a  solicitation.  I  am  certain,  the  city 
of  Edinburgh  can  find  no  difficulty  in  procuring  an  abler  professor 
than  I  am.  I  heartily  wish  it  may  ever  flourish  in  learning,  and 
in  every  useful  and  honourable  art-;  and  I  shall  ever  retain  a  most 
grateful  sense  of  the  honour  whieh  so  many  of  its  inhabitants  have 
done  me,  on  this  occasion; 

^l  ask  pardcHi  for  not  answering  your  letter,  sooner.  My 
health  is  just  now  in  such  a  state,  (the  confinement  occasioned  by 
my  broken  arm  having  brought  back  many  of  my  old  complaints,) 
that  I  am  not  able  to  write  more  than  a  few  s^itences  at  a  tim^ 
without  suffering  for  it. 

2% 
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^  I  iMTC Mt  apid  a  i»x>rd  <m  the  •ubJQCt of iotcreat.  lib  evkknl 
tp  Oft^  and  I  tbiok  I  could  prove  to  your  aatis&ctiony  that  the 
change,  now  proposed)  would  be  detrimental  in  that  respect.  But 
tbis^conaidtratioa  should  ^ot  deter  me  from  making  the  cbai^get 
if  mf  duty  required  ipe  to  make  it  And  jret,  even  if  I  were  to 
my  9ome  attention  to  interest  in  an  affair  of  this  kindy  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  world  ip  general  would  blame  me,  considering  that 
I  hE^ve  others  to  provide  for,  besides  myself.  It  may  be  said»indeed» 
tbat»  having  already  gotten  a^  much  as  might  support  me  inde« 
pendently  on  my  ^ftce,  which  is  more  than  1  deserve,  I  have  dq 
right  to  extend  my  views  to  interest  any  further*  I  admit  the  fact; 
pnt  I  deny  the  inferenioei  in  which  I  will  not  believe  any  man  to 
be  serious,  till  be  show  met  by  his  own  conduct,  that  be  thinks  it 
yalid. 

^  The  reasena  t  have  here  specified,  I  wish  to  be  as  g^erally 
jcpowQ,  HI  and  about  Edinburgh,  as  you  may  think  necessary,  for 
the  vindication  of  my  character/' 


This  littennB  iadosed  in  die  Ibltowing 


LETTER  LXXVIII. 


ant  atdLTTOS  to  an  wuthUM  vomass. 


Aberdeen,  SM  April,  X7T*. 


^  THE  kiBg  ktler,  ifteloaed,  you  ai^  to  oopMJMkr  as  afii  «w««r, 
»6t  to  Towai  but  10  thoae  of  Lord  Htfks  to  you.  I  Imow*  not  siAy 
the  goodness,  but  the  geneiXMity  and  gentleness  of  your  heart;  and, 
I  am  iwt»  you  ^rould  never  wish  ma  to  do  a  thixig  disagreeable  to 
ancyif  I  could}  with  a  clear  conscience^  avoid  it.  Ourfteamedand 
9!iNChyfiaend  seems  to  think,  that  my  interest  and  gratificatfon 
oucbt  to.  be  entirely  out  of  the  qiieslion  ^  in  this,  I  know,  yon  will 
differ  from  him,  as  well  as  in  some  insinuatiDns  touching  mjr  cha* 
vacter,  which,  I  confess,  pique  me  a  little.    But  this  entre  nou9. 
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1 1UVP9  the  gitatest  ?ag««  i>r  Ua^  aoiivilli^^ 
Us  leMiiftg  ant  iMMh »  ttd  I  «ia  praftji  cmiia  ke  bM  m  ragMd 
fcr  tt« ;  bQC  I  tiiouglM  it  irai  belt «»  ftpttdl  pkiAy  tad  put  in  tod  1^ 
the  affdr  at  once.    Be  assitved»  tlttt  I  did  not  ibfoi  ft^r  pNmm  rm 
eolatiui  ivMioiit  rtrf  geed  feaaoa." 


It  was  obviously  Dr  Beafttbe^s  iateBdaiit  that  I  should  transmit 
this  letter  to  Lord  Hailes,  as  containing  a  fiiU  statement  of  our 
friend's  determinationf  and  of  his  reasons  for  it  But  I  confess*  the 
letter  did  not  altogether  please  me. '  I  thought  it  written  in  a  tone 
somewhat  too  peren^tory 9  in  reply  to  so  well-meant  a  communi- 
cation. On  consulting  with  two  of  our  most  indmate  friends»  who 
entirely  agreed  with  me  in  my  Ofrinion  of  the  letter,  I  resolved  not 
to  send  it  to  Lord  Hailes,  but  rather  to  copy  out  some  paragraphi 
from  it,  which  I  transmitted  to  him.  At  the  same  timet  I  though 
it  right  to  send  to  Dr  Beattle  an  exact  copy  of  what  I  had  thUi 
trritten.  The  following  letters,  which  I  received  in  reply,  closed 
tbe  correspondence  on  the  subject. 


LETTER  LXXtX. 


Loan  fiAitxs  TO  Sin  william  foaics. 


yew  Hsileh  SM  Agf^  17H. 

<<  I  AM  sorry  Id  see  that  Dr  Beattie  is  so  resolved :  tdonot 
thai  more  oan  be  said  |  he  seems  to  be  Assatisfied  with  some- 
thing that  you  and  I  have  said,  I  am  soie  vrithoiit  reaaon.  W^ 
the  people  are,  whose  judgment  I  would  think  good  in  other  asat^* 
ters,  and  who  have  confirmed  him  In  his  resohitions,  I  know  not, 
nor  can  I  venture  to  guess:  I  possibly  suspect  one,  of  whose  sound 
head,  and  distinguished  abilides,  I  have  a  just  sense ;  but  he  and  I 
do  not  always  think  in  the  same  wi^*  I  could  mention  men,  well 
known  in  the  litemry  world,  dead  and  idiBre^  who  thought  and  tUnki 
very  ^erently  fhini  some  of  the  Doctor's  friend^  but  I  have  my! 
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reaSMDfffiarbeiiigBilem.utoiukines.  Since  this  ftAir  has  takcA  so 
imibitiuiate  a  turn,  ypu  a^d  I  have  done:  what  w'e  /thought  rightf 
Dr  Beatde  has  done  what  be  thought  right,  and  there  is  no  more 
to.be-said;  I  hope  that  aU:wi}l:be  for  the  best.     . 

^  When  70U  write  to  Dr  Beattie,  please  assure  hinHf  in  the 
wannest  manner,  of  my  good  wishes  and  regard/* 


LETTER  LXXX. 

DR  BBATTIS  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

4 

Aberdeen,  8th  May,  1774. 

^  I  HAVE  this  moment  received  your  packet,  which  I  shall 
answer,  at  some  length,  hereafter.  In  the  meantime,  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  tell  you,  by  the  return  of  the  posty  that  your  con- 
duct, in  the  whole  of  this  business,  is  prudent,  benevolent  and 
friendly.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  may  make  your  mind  perfectly 
easy  on  that  head.    Show  this  letter  to  Mr  Arbuthnot."* 


As  I  wished  to  show  at  once  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
respecting  the  Edinburgh  professorship,  in  order  that  what  passed 
on  that  occasion  may  be  the  more  distinctly  known,  I  delayed  to 
insert  the  following  letters,  which  were  written  in  the  interval,  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  that  correspondence. 

*  In  this  letter,  which  was  ostensiblei  I  fband  inclosed  a  slip  of  paper,  on 
which  he  had  written  to  me  the  following  most  afiectionate  note : 

'*  r  cannot  help  telling  you  on  this  scrap,  that  I  could  have  wished  yoa 
had  been  entirely  determined  by  your  own  judgment,  m  the  affiur  of  the 
letter.  Not  that  there  was  any  bann  in  consulting  those  two  friends^  whom 
nobody  on  earth  can  honour  more  than  I  do  i  but  because  I  wish  you  to  be- 
lieve, that  your  opinion  alone  is  at  any  time  sufficient  authority  with  me,  for 
the  propriety  of  any  measure,  you  may  be  pleased  to  recommend.  There  is 
not  a  thought  of  my  heart,  which  I  wish  to  conceal  from  youf  and  I  have 
been  long  accustomed  to  lay  my  mind  open  to  you,  with  less  reserve,  than 
Id  any  body  else;  indeed,  without  any  sort  of  reserve  at  all.  {t  may,  there- 
fere,  sometimes  happen,  that  I  shall  wate  to  yoa^  what  I  would  not  wish  any 
M|y  else  to  read.*^ 
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LETTER  LXXXL 


Dm  BBATTIB  TO  M&S  M^MTAOIT. 


Aberdeen,  18th  December,  1973. 

*^  MT  studies  proceed  so  slowly,  that  I  can  hardly  be  said  to 
study  at  all ;  which,  after  what  I  have  told  you,  will  not  appear 
surprising.  I  have,  however,  added  largely  to  my  discourse  on 
classical  learning,  and  have  been  looking  out  for  materials,  towards 
the  fimsbing  of  my  other  little  essays.  If  the  subscription-affair 
succeed,  I  hope  I  shall  have  every  thing  in  readiness  in  due  time. 
—•I  understand,  by  a  letter  from  Mr  Gregory,  to  one  of  his  friends 
here,  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  the  scheme  of  publish- 
ing  his  fiither's  works  in  one  volume  ;  two  of  the  treatises  being 
(it  seems)  the  property  of  Dodsley  the  bookseller :  this  has  made 
me  postpone,  to  a  time  of  more  leisure,  what  I  intended  to  write 
on  tbe  subject  of  the  Doctor's  character.  I  knew  that  Mr  Gre- 
gory *  would  please  you :  he  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  young  man ; 
I  know  not  whether  I  ever  have  met  with  one  of  his  years,  whose 
heart  was  so  good,  or  whose  understanding  was  so  thoroughly  im- 
proved. 

^  I  had  the  honour  of  a  letter,  lately,  from  the  Dutchess  of  Port- 
bnd,  which  I  will  answer  soon.  Mrs  Delany's  misfortune  gave 
great  concern  to  Mrs  Beattie  and  me ;  but  as  you  mention  nothing 
of  it,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  danger  is  now  over. 

•  Dr  James.  Oregfory,  (eldest  son  of  the  late  Dr  John  Gregoty)  a  phyii« 
dan  of  the  first  emmence,  at  present,  m  Edinburgh,  and  v^o  fills  the  chair 
of  Profeseor  of  the  Practice  of  Pbync^  in  that  university,  with  such  distin- 
guished ability.  From  a  youth,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Dr  Beattie,  as 
it  were  by  hereditaiy  right :  and  at  all  times  endeavoured,  by  his  medical 
skill,  to  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  health  of  one  who  had  been  so 
dear  to  his  father,  and  whom  he  himself  so  highly  esteemed  and  respected. 
The  elegant  and  classical  inscription,  for  Dr  Beattie's  monument  at  Aber* 
deen,  which  will  be  found  hereafter,  is  of  Dr  Gregory's  composition.  I 
have  already  mentioned  f  the  intimate  fiiendship  with  which  thd  late  Dr 
Gregory  honoured  me,  and  I  am  proud  to  boast  of  its  continuance  with 

hb  son. 
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^  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  hear*  that  your  nephew  finds  Edin- 
burgh so  much  to  his  mind.  Mr  Arbuthnot  will  do  every  thing  in 
hb  power  to  make  it  agreeable  to  him.  To  the  soundest  prind- 
pleS)  and  to  the  best  hearty  to  a  very  extensive  Imowledge  both  of 
men  and  books,  and  to  great  deUcacy  and  correctness  of  taste,  Mr 
Arbuthnot  joins  a  vein  of  pleasantry  and  good  humour,  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  renders  his  conversation  equally  agreeable  and  in- 
structive* His  charaaer,  in  many  particulars,  resembles  that  of 
his  namesake  and  near  relation,  the  &mous  Dr  John  Arbuthnot; 
but  my  friend  has  none  of  those  singularities  of  manner,  which 
sometimes  rendered  his  great  kinsman  somewhat  ridiculous.  I  am 
convinced  that  your  n^hew  and  he  will  be  mutually  agreeable  to 
each  other ;  and  as  Mr  Arbuthnot  is  well  acquainted  with  every 
^odj  in  Edinburgh,  he  is  one  of  the  properest  persons  there,  to 
give  advice  to  the  other,  in  regard  to  his  company.  I  shall  write 
to  Mr  Arbuthnot,  in  a  few  days,  and  tell  him  what  you  say  of  himf 
which,  I  know,  will  make  him  very  happy.* 

*^  I  know  not,  whether,  in  a  former  letter,  I  did  not  g^ve  you 
some  account  of  an  offer  I  lately  had,  from  some  of  the  town* 
council  of  Edinburgh,  of  their  interest  of  bringing  me  into  that 
university,  in  which,  at  present,  there  is  a  professorship  vacant. 
I  thanked  them  in  the  beat  manner  I  could ;  but,  for  several  rea* 
sons,  some  of  which  I  specified  to  themi  and  with  all  of  which  you 
are  well  acquiunted,  I  begged  leave  to  decline  the  offer. 

^  Yesterday's  post  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of 
York :  It  is  more  than  friendly,  it  is  an  affectionate  letter.  His 
Grace  had  written  to  me  soon  after  my  return  to  Scotland,  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  late  success ;  and,  by  a  very  delicate  hint,  he 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  explaining,  whether  I  would  now  con- 
fine my  future  views  to  this  country,  or  make  any  further  efibrts 
to  rise  higher  in  the  world.  My  answer  to  that  part  of  his  Grace^s 
letter  was  to  the  followmg  purpose : 

"  That  my  late  success  was  greater  than  I  had  any  reason 
ttther  to  expect  or  wish  for;  that  I  considered  myself  as  rewarded 
beyond  my  deservings ;  that  the  provision,  now  made  for  me,  was 
sufiicient  to  procure  for  me,  at  Aberdeen,  every  convenience  of  life 
which  I' had  any  right  to  aspire  after;  that  I  had  neither  spirits  nor 

*  See  p.*:dO. 
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bodily  health  to  qualify  me  for  a  life  of  bustle  and  anxiety ;  and 
that  I  might  perhaps  be  as  useful  in  my  present  station,  as  in  any 
other ;  that,  therefore,  to  gire  my  friends  any  further  trouble  in 
aecondbg  my  views,  wouJd,  in  my  judgment,  be  to  presume  too  far 
upon  their  generodty,  and  my  own  merit.  The  archbishop  ap* 
proves  highly  of  these  sentiments.  ^  Your  resolution  (says  he) 
^  to  employ  your  time  and  endeavours  to  promote  the  cause  of 
^  tnitH,  and  your  content  to  remain  in  Scotland  with  your  present 
<*  provisos,  is  vprthy  of  you ;  •  •  .  •  and  though  youf  entry 
^  into  our  church  would  have  been  a  happy  acquisition  to  it,  yet  I 
^  cannot  but  applaud  your  determination.'* 


At  the  time  when  Dr  Beattie  went  to  Londoii»  in  the  year  1779, 
tf  d  wbok  k  was  very  uncertain  whether  he  might  ever  receive  any 
anbatanlial  mark  of  his  Majesty's  royal  appitobation,  his  friends  in 
liondon,  seeing  how  much  he  and  his  family  stood  In  need  of  aoofte 
farther  emokwent,  than  what  OMrely  avose  from  bis  proSnaor^ 
aUp^  pnijected  a  scheme  of  publtshtng  Ibere,  by  subacnptieiii  an 
edttiaii  of  ioa  ^  £ssay  on  Truths"  by  whicli#  it  was  hoped,  a  con* 
udenifak  turn  might  be  raised*  It  was  by  no  means  intended  to 
advertise  it  publicly ;  but  merely  t»  conduct  it  privaitelyt  by  aaeana 
of  a  few  of  his  particular  fnends,  Lady  Mayne,  Mrs  Montagu,  Dr 
Portensy  and  a  few  others,  whose  exteanve  circle  of  afquamtanre 
might  give  them  an  c{i|xirtunaty  of  procuring  a  large  number  of 
aobacri^tioiia.  A  mode  thia»  which,  it  was  thought,  could  neither 
be  construed  into  indelicacy  towards  him  nor  the  piddic.  The  book 
did  not  make  its  sppearanee  until  the  year  1776,  as  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  mention  hereafter.  But  as  the  matter  of  the  subscrip- 
tkn  became  iHretty  generally  known,  and  had  been  di£Eerently 
thought  of  by  some  of  his  friends,  the  inclosed  letter  to  Lady 
Mayne  *  aets  the  matter  in  its  proper  point  of  view. 

*  The  Honourable  FTsnces  ADen,  danghter  tnd  eo4itiress  of  Joshua 
Lord  Vitcount  Allen,  Lady  of  Sir  WilliMn  Mayae,  Baronet,  afUrwadrdi^ 
created  Lord  Kewfaaven,  from  both  of  whom  Dr  Beattie  experienced  the 
strongest  msriv  of  friendly  and  ^te  attention. 
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LETTER  LXXXIL 


Da  BfiATTIE  TO  LADY  MATMS. 


Aberdeen,  9d  Januuy,  1774. 

^  OF  my  worthy  and  generous  friend,  Dr  Majendie,  I  know 
not  what  to  say.    I  n^st  leave  it  to  your  ladyship  to  tell  him,  for 
no  words  of  mine  have  energy  enough,  with  what  gratitude,  affec* 
tion  and  esteem,  I  do,  and  ever  shall,  remember  him.     The  senti* 
ments  which  his  royal  mistress  *  has  been  pleased  to  express,  in  re* 
gard  to  my  affairs,  do  me  the  greatest  honour ;  and  I  should  be 
unworthy  of  them,  if  they  did  not  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
It  is  peculiarly  fortunate,  that  her  M— y  should  honour  the  sub* 
scription  with  her  approbation.    This  may  exclude,  from  a  certain 
quarter,  those  misrepresentations  of  this  affair,  which,  I  have  rea- 
son to  think,  are  already  circulating,  very  much  to  the  prejudice  of 
my  character.     I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  apprehensive,  from  the 
beginning,  that  my  enemies  might  tax  me  with  avarice  and  Irapti- 
dence.     But  your  ladyship,  and  Mrs  Montagu,  concerted  the 
scheme  in  such  a  manner,  that,  if  it  is  rightly  understood,  it  must  i«- 
dound,  even  in  the  judgment  of  my  enemies  themselves,  still  more  to 
my  honour,  than  it'can  be  to  my  interest  And  of  thb  I  lately  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  a  friend  of  mine  in  England,  a  gentleman  eminent 
in  the  literary  world,  who,  on  hearing  some  imperfect  account  of  a 
subscription,  wrote  me  a  letter,  urging  me  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  as  I  valued  my  character,  to  put  a  stop  to  it.    I  g^ave  him, 
in  return,  as  plain  an  account,  as,  without  naming  names,  could  be 
given,  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  affair.     1  told  him,  ^  That 
^  it  was  a  thing  of  a  private  nature  entirely  ;  projected,  not  by  me^ 
^  but  by  some  of  my  friends,  who  had  condescended  to  charge 
^  themselves  with  the  whole  trouble  of  it ;  that  it  was  never  meant 
<<  to  be  made  public,  nor  put  into  tlie  hands  of  booksellers,  nor 
*^  carried  on  by  solicitation,  but  was  to  be  considered  as  a  voluntary 
^  mark  of  the  approbation  of  some  persons  Qf  rank  and  fortune^ 
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^  who  wkhed  it  tabe  knonnif  tl|at  the^  pBtk*onisBd  mt  on  anoMiit 
<<  of  what  I  had  wiittsn  ki  defence  of  truth;  and  thatlwat  oo  far 
^  from  demrng  to  put  the  patknce  or  generointy  of  my  frknda  to 
^  any  further  trials  that  I  had  repeatedly  proteated,  and  did  atill 
^  protest^  that  I  w»  fiilly  aadafied  with  the  proviaisn^  whitdi^  by 
«  hia  Mfljesty'a  bounty^  I  now  ttijoj^  whkh  was  equaito  my  wiaher, 
<<  and  far  superior^  in  my  opioioBy  to  aoy  deaervings."  I  told  him 
further,  ^  That  conaidenni^  the  nature  cf  thii  atibscription)  and  the 
<<  high  character  of  the  persona  who  had  propoeed  i^  I  oould  nek 
^  hare  refused  my  ccmsent  without  gifing  myself  air%  which  would 
<<  hare  very  ill  become  me :"  and  I  added,  <'  That  while  the  subscript 
^  tion,  by  remaining  in  suspenBe,  was  liable  to  be  misunderstood, 
^  I  trusted  to  my  friends  for  the  Vindication  of  tny  conduct ;  but 
^  that,  if  ever  the  intended  yolume  came  to  be  publishedy  I  sbotild 
^  take  care  to  do  justice,  in  a  pre&ce,  both  to  them,  and  to  myself, 
*<  by  stating  the  matter  fidrly  to  die  publio/'-^This  information  will, 
I  hope,  satisfy  the  gentleman,  that  the  subscription  is  not,  as  he 
was  made  to  believe,  disgracf/ul  to  my  character^  (these  are  his 
words,)  but,  on  the  contrary,  highly  creditable  to  it,  and  honour- 
able. However,  that  it  may  never  be  ui  the  power,  even  of  malice 
itself  to  lay  any  thing  to  my  charge  on  this  score,  I  would  humbly 
propose,  that  no  entreaty  should  be  used  to  draw  in  subscribers, 
and  that  they>  who  make  objecdons,  should  never  be  addressed  a 
second  time  on  the  subject.** 


LETTER  LXXXIIL 


nn  BEATTIE  TO  ROBE&T  ARBUTBHOT,  £Sq. 

Aberdeen,  8tb  janusry,  1774. 

**  SINCE  I  left  London,  Mr  Hume's  fiiends  have  been  ccm« 
triviog  a  new  method  to  blacken  my  character.  I  have  been  writ* 
ten  to  upon  the  subject,  ai^  desired  to  vindicate  myself;  as  the  ut« 
most  industry  is  used,  even  by  some  people  of  name,  to  drculate 
the  malicious  report. 

"  The  charge  against  me,  as  stated  in  my  correspondent's  let* 
ter,  is  word  for -word  as  follows :  I 'am  accused  of  rancour,  arid  in- 
gratitude to  Mr  Hume ;  fdr,  say  they, «  Mr  Hume  was  very  insthx- 

3r 
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^  mental  in  procuring  for  me  the  ptofesaonhip  I  now  hold  at  Aber^ 
^  detsij  andkeptupafriendlfcorrespondencewithme  for  some  time  ; 
^  till  at  leiq^  I  sent  him  a  poem  of  mine  (which  was  never  print- 
«  ed) :  but  Mr  Hume  not.liking  it,  and  bemg  frank  in  hia  nature, 
^  aent  me  word,  it  was  as  inupid  as  milk  and  water ;  upon  which> 
^  bent  on  nevenge)  I  immediately  set  about  my^  Essay  on  Truth)** 
'^  wluch  is  ftiU  of  virulence  and  misquplation." 

^  You  may  believe,  that  an  accusation  of  thb  sort,  in  which,  you 
knoWf  I  can  prove,  there  is  not  one  smgle  word  of  truth,  cannot  g^ve 
me  much  pain.  But  I  should  be  g^,  that  Mr  Hume,  for  his  own 
sake,  would  dUavow  it ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  suppose;  that  he  is  so 
destitute  of  candour,  as  to  give  countenance  to  a  report,  which  he 
himself  certainly  knows  to  be  altogether  folse." 


LETTER  LXXXIV* 

SIE  JOSHUA  BETKQLD8  TO  OR  BEATTrE. 

London,  32d  February,  1774. 

^  I  SIT  down  to  relieve  my  mind  from  great  anxiety  and  un- 
easinessy  and  I  am  very  serious  when  I  say,  that  this  proceeds  from 
not  answering  your  letter  sooner.  This  seems  very  strange,  ycm. 
will  say,  since  the  cause  may  be  so  easily  removed ;  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  I  waited  to  be  able  to  inform  you  that  your  picture 
was  finished,  which,  however,  I  canriot  now  do.  I  must  confess  to 
you,  that  when  I  sat  down,  I  did  intend  to  tell  a  sort  of  a  white  lie, 
that  it  was  finished :  but  on  recollecting  that  I  was  writing  to  the  au- 
thor of  truth,  about  a  picture  of  truth,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to  say  no- 
thing but  truth.  The  truth  then  is,  that  the  picture  probably  will  be 
finished,  before  you  receive  this  letter;  for  there  is  not  above 
a  day's  woii^  remaining  to  be  done.  Mr  Hume  has  heard  from 
somebody,  that  he  is  introduced  in  the  picture,  not  much  to  his 
credit;  there  is  only  a  figure  coveiing^ his  face  with  his  hands, 
which  they. may  call  Hume,  or  any  body  else;  it  is  true  it  has  a 
tolerable  broad  back.  As  for  Voltaire,  I  intended  he  should  be  one 
of  the  group. 

^  I  intended  to  write  more,  but  I  hear  the  postman's  bell..  Dr 
Johnson,  who  is  with  m«  now,  desires  his  compliments." 
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LETTER  LXXXV. 


SR  BEATTXE  TO  MRS  MONTAOV. 


Aberdeen,  13tb  March,  1774. 

<«  THE  second  book  of  the  <"  Minstiel,"  (which  Mv  Fred.  Mon- 
tagu permits  me  to  send  under  his  cover)  will  be  delitrertd  to  you, 
along  with  this ;  and  I  must  give  you  the  trouble  to  keep  it  till  Mr 
BUly  calls  for  it.  You  were  yery  indiUgent  to  that  part  of4t  which 
70U  read  last  sumnter,  in  which  I  lui?e  made  no  verjr  materiid 
alterationa.  I  am  impatient  to  know  your  opinion  of  the  other  pari, 
and  particularly  of  the  conclusion,  which!  do  not  like  the  better, 
for  its  being  on  a.new  plan,  but  to  which  I  cannot  help  being  par* 
tial,  for  the  sake  of  the  subject.  You  will  see  that  the  blank  is  to 
be  filled  up  with  the  name  of  Gregory ;  a  name  which  I  forbear  to 
write  at  length,  till  I  see  whether  the  public  opinion  will  be  so  fa- 
Tourahle,  as  to  justify  my  taking  that  liberty  with  so  dear  'and  so 
respectable  a  friend.  The  lines  relatbg  to  him  were  written  (as  I 
think  I  told  you  before)  immediately  after  I  received  the  knelan^ 
choly  news  of  his  deatb;  when  my  mind  was  oppressed  with  a 
weight  of  sorrow,  which  I  did  not,  and  which  I  needed  not,  attempt 
ta  exaggerate,  in  the  description.  His  friendship  was  for  many 
years  a  never^ffdling  source  of  consolation  to  me,  in  all  my  dis- 
tresses ;  and  he  was  taken  from  me  at  a  time  when  my  health  was 
very  bad,  and  my  spirits  in  a  most  dejected  condition.  I  had  a  let* 
ter  from  Mr  Gregory,  a  few  days  ago,  inclosing  a  copy  of  ^  The 
«<  Father^s  Legacy.''  I  read  it  several  years  ago,  in  manuscript,  and 
I  then  told  the  Doctor,  that  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  most  elegant  of 
aU  his  compositions. 

"  You  are  right  in  conjecture,  in  regard  ,to  Dr  ■'  »  He 
had,  it  seems,  heard  some  account  of  a  subscription,  and  wrote  of 

it  to  Mr of  ■■,  whose  letter  to  me  was  in  theser 

words :  "  I  take  the  liberty  to  trouble  you  with  this  line,  merely  to 
"  mention  a  thing  which  my  friend,  Dr  }  out  of  pure  g9od 

*'  will  to  you,  advises  me  to  mention.    He  writes  me  word,  that  b(^ 
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^  hears,  on  good  authority,  a  subscription  has  been  set  on  foot,  and 
^<  is  solidting,  for  your  ^^  Minstrel,'*  (as  well  the  new,  as  the  old 
^  part.)  Thb  way  of  piihlishiag  it,  he  thinks  (and  I  heartily  con- 
'<  cur  with  him)  will  be  thought  unworthy  of  your  character,  and 
^'  will  certainly  disgust  your  best  friends.  I  take  it  for  granted,  if 
^^  the  story  is  true,  you  have  acquiesced  in  the  thing,  at  the  in- 
^  stance  of  some  friend,  who  did  not  feel  that  this  method  of  pub- 
^'  lishing  has  so  mean  an  appearance,  as  it  really  at  present  has.  I 
^^  would,  therefore,  advise  you,  by  all  means  to  stop  the  progress  of 
<<  the  affair,  as  soon  aS/posiihle;  lor  I  reaHy  think,  k  wili  be  highly 
^  disgvaieeful  to  a  persou  of  your  ccmfest  abilities,  if  it  pfooeedsy 

^  iScQ.**    I  retttrned  Mr >»*.yi  answer  in  cootsc,  and  told  him, 

thait  Dpi  ■ ■  had  beefturiMBfohned  in  regard  to  the  ^Minstieel,'* 

tet  tfaattlicrc  actually  was«n  foot  a  subsciiptiiMi  of  aabtlier  sortj^ 
of  whkk  I  gare  him  that  acocEunt,  which  I.«fterward»seitt  to  Lady 
Mayne,  in  diat  letter  which  you  read.  This  happened  about  three 
inoQtiia  ago;  and  I  hav&not>lieai4  from  M«  ■'■  ■  *  since.;  fivm 
whiehl  know  tM  whether  to-draw  a  favourable,  •oi*  an  unfarisuraUe 
inference* 

^  Pray,  madam,  be  so  good  as  to  favonr  ttie  with  some  account 
of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Dr  'La^,  if  he  happens  tp  be  of  yonr  ac- 
4iiaiiitaac&.  His  Lordship  (in  a  book  lately  published)  has  been 
pleHsed  to  attack  me  in  a  strange  manner,*  though  ixi  few  words, 
and  very  superciliously  seems  to  condemn  my  whole  book ;  ^  be- 
^  cause  I  believe  in  the  identity  of  the  human  soul,  and  that  there 
^  are  innate  powers,  and  implanted  instincts,  in  our  nature.'*  He 
hints,  too,  at  my  being  a  native  of  Scotboid^  and  ia^nites  my  umta^ 
tural  vfay  of  reasoning,  (for  sO  he  characterises  it)  to  my  ignorance 
of  what  has  been  writt^i  an  the  other  side  of  the  question,  by  some 
hte  authors.  It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  for  me  to  return  such 
an  answer  to  his  LcMKishlp,  as  woidd  satisfy  the  world,  tihat  he  has 
been  rather  hasty  in  sigiung  my  condemnatipn ;  but  perhaps  it  will 
be' better  to  take  no  notice  of  it :  I  shall  be  determined  by  your  ad» 
vice.  Hb  doctrine  is,  that  the  human  soiil  forfeited  its  immortality 
by  the  foil,  but  regained  it  in  consequence  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Chjrist,  and  that  it  cannot  esiat  without  tbe^body ;  and  must*  there* 


*  Considerations  oa  the  Theory  of  Refigion,  by  Edmund,  Lord  Bishop 
efCsrlisle,p.4Sl. 
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ibre>  in  the  interad  between  death  and  the  resarrectian,  reioain  in 
a  state  of  non-existence.  The  ihwxy  is  not  a  new  one ;  but  his 
Lordship  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  sanguine  of  its  adherents. 
Some  of  the  objections,  drawn  from  the  acriptiirey  he  gets  the  better 
of  by  a  mode  of  critieismt  wliich,  I  humbly  thinks  wouh)  not  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  coounentary  upon  any  other  book'. 

^  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  put  you  in  mind»  that  I  haye  a  claim 
OB  youf  fer  an esmy  to.my  quarto.yohime ;  for  I  wish  to  hare  in 
it  something  new^  ^«t  is  mally  worth  the  money  to  be  paid  for  it. 
I  ground  my  claim  upon  a  promise,  which,  I  think,  you  were 
pleaBedtomakemeatSandleford.  Such  a  contribution  wiH  give  you 
.no  trouble;  and  to  me^  considering  how  poorly  provided  I  am  for 
fumiahiBg  out  a  whole  quarto,  it  will  be  an  act  of  the  greatest 
charity. .  The  hope  of  it  wiU  be  a  spur  to  my  industry ;  for,  though 
it  is  impossible  fcr  me  to  provide  for  it  suitable  acc«mimodation,  I 
dkaU,  however,  bestir  myself  in  decking  and  garnishing  the  rest  of 
the  volume  for  its  i-eceptiem.  Since  I  have  been  in  this  state  of 
confinement^  I  have  amused  myadf  in  cdlecting  maeerials  for 
finiahttg  an  ^  Essay  on  Laughter^' '  which  I  sketched  out  about  ten 
years  ago.  I  intend  that  it  shaU  be  one  of  my  additifMud  essays : 
it  is  a  grave  pbikMophical  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  those  objects 
that  provoke  laughter,  with  critical  rensarks  on  the  different  sorts 
of  ludicrous  composition,  and  an  atten^t  to  accooat  for  the  supe- 
riority of  the  modems  over  the  ancients,  in  the  articles  of  wit  and 
humour.  I  have  written  fifty  pages,  and  shall  have  neariy  as  many 
more  to  write.  When  I  haw  finished  the  first  dmught,  I  will  have 
it  transcribed,  and'  sent  to  you« 


LETTER  LXXXVI. 


LADT  MAYNE  TO  DR  BEATTIE. 


St.  James*fl  Square*  London,  April  IStb,  1774. 

**  I  BELIEVE  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  how  much  pleasure 
I  have  received,  in  reading  over  and  over  the  second  part  of  your 
delightful  poem,  which^  I  find,  meets  with  the  universal  approba- 
tion it  deserves ',  and  all  those,  to  whom  you  was  so  obliging  as  to 
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send  copies,  through  me,  join  with  Sir  William  and  me,  in  a  great 
many  thanks,  for  so  agl*eeaUe  a  present.  • 

^  Mr  John  Pitt,  of  Arlington-street,  has  desired  me  to  make  a 
propotol  to  you,  which,  whether  it  be  agreeable  to  you  or  not,  will 
be,  I  am  sure,  considered  by  you  as  a  real  proof  of  his  friendship 
and  esteem.  It  is,  that  in  case  you  should  have  resolved  to  follow 
the  advice  of  some  of  your  friends,  with  regard  to  taking  orders  in 
our  chuit^h  ;  he  has  a  living  in  his  n^ghbourhood  in  Dorsetshire, 
likely  to  he  very  soon  vacant,  which  h<  will  not  dispose  of  till  he 
knows  your  mind.  I  believe  Sir' William  and  I  know  it  pietty  well, 
but  as  it  did  not  become  me  to  answer  for  you,  I  have  only  under- 
taken to  obtain  your  own,  which  he  begs  may  be  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, because  he  has  a  number  of  applications  far  it,  tboQgh  the 
yearly  value  is  only  a  hunched  and  fifty  pounds.  You  will,  I  dare 
say,  judge  it  proper  to  write  to  him  yourself  upon  the  occasion, 

^  He  is  a  man  of  most  uncommon  goodness  of  heart ;  he  and 
his  charming  wife  are  wdMeserving  of  each  other.  They  both, 
in  the  beginning  of  thb  winter,  proposed  a  plan,  for  a  society  of 
wcil-disposed  persons,  to  ndse  a  fund  by  voluntary  subscnpdon, 
for  the  refief  of  distressed  and  deserving  objects.  The  society  sooa 
became  very  numerous,  as  well  as  rich,  and  consists  of  several  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  most  eminent  virtue,  besides  others  who  wish 
to  imitate  such  good  examples. 

<<  Some  very  honest  judicious  people  are  kept  in  pay,  to  enquire 
and  examine  strictly  into  the  true  stajte  of  all  such  objects  as  send 
in  petitions,  and  a  committee  of  thirty  meet  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, to  consider  the  reports  of  these  enquirers,  and  to  order  suitable 
relief ;  besides  which,  the  whole  body  of  subscribers,  to  the  amount 
of  five  guineas  and  upwards,  have  a  general  meeting  every 
Wednesday  evening,  to  form  general  rules  and  regulations,  and 
consult  upon  any  extraordinary  cases  that  may  offer.  Besides  this 
committee,  there  is  another  chosen,  consisting  of  six  ladies,  and  a 
seventh  called  the  treasurer,  whose  department  it  is  to  employ 
poor  women  in  work,  who  are  industrious,  but  deprived  of  employ- 
ment. I  dare  say  it  will  immediately  strike  you,  that  such  an  un- 
limited plan  must  soon  become  impracticable,  in  such  a  town  as 
this  b,  from  the  infinity  of  business  tliat  would  multiply  daily  : 
and  so  it  has  proved.  We  therefore,  about  a  month  ago,  found 
ourselves  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  reaiden(;3  in   five 
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paridics;  St  James's,  St  George^  St  Ann's,  St  Bfartin's,  and 
Marybone.  This  gave  a  little  relief  for  some  time,  but  now,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  the  poor  are  all  establishing  themselves 
within  these  limits,  so  that,  I  greatly  fear,  this  most  excellent 
scheme  cannot  hold  out  long,  at  least  upon  its  present  footing. 
However,  the  zeal  that  the  greatest  number  of  the  subscribers 
manifest,  and  the  indefiuigable  pains,  as  well  as  time,  that  they 
employ  this  way,  in  spite  of  all  the  allurements  of  pleasure  and 
dusipation  that  surround  them,  make  me  hope,  that  experience 
will  open  the  way  to  some  effectual  and  4urable  method  of  doing 
all  the  good  they  wish,  both  in  the  way  of  rdief  and  detection. 
Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  and  her  two  daughters,  her  sister,  Lady 
Jufiana  Pemi,  Lady  Spencer,  Lady  Erskine,  Lord  and  Lady  Dar- 
tree,  Lady  Dartmouth,  your  friend  Mr  Hawkins  Browne,  the 
Dutchess  of  Northumberland,  Lord  and  Lady  Willoughby,  Miss 
Cooper,  lifias  Prdby,  Mrs  Elis.  Carter,  and  a  very  great  number 
bendes,  give  up  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  and  thoughts  to  this 
business,  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  have  suffered  in  their  health 
by  it. 

*^  Who  would  have  expected,  some  time  ago,  to  be  so  edified 
in  the  year  1774,  in  contemplating  the  occupatioos  of  one  of  the 
first  and  most  numerous  societies  in  the  environs  of  ^  James's  ? 
I  know  thitf  will  give  doublesatisfiiction  to  you,  as  it  tends  to  con* 
firm  your  system  of  mnatt  goodness,  for  I  am  sure  the  greatest 
part  of  this  society  did  not  acquire  theirs,  either  by  prejudice  of 
education,  or  by  the  London  habits,  in  which  they  were  early 
initiated.  I  dare  say  it  vrould  give  you  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
attend  at  any  of  these  weekly  meetings,  where  you  would  see  so 
nutny  amiable  people,  attentive,  for  several  hours  together,  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  trying  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  their  fellow- 
creatures." 

LETTER  LXXXVU. 

BR  BXATTIB  TO  LADT  MATM. 

Aberdeen,  30th  May,  1774. 

«  I  HAVE  enclosed  an  answer  to  Mr  John  Pitt's  very  kind 
oflQir,  which  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  forward.    I  thank  him  f^ 


\ 
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his  generottty^  of  wkkti,  indeed  I  have  a  verf  lAectiqg. arises 
but  I  tell  him)  that,  by  the  advi<?e  pf  my  best  fnends,  I  iiave  given 
up  all  thoughts  of  eotering  into  the  church,  many  mootbs  ago. 

^'  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  madam»  for  your  agre^dale  acoount 
of  the  charitable  society,  lately  established  is  the  tieighbouriKiod  of 
St  James's.  It  is,  aajrou  observe,  an  honour  to  my  theory  of  virtue: 
but,  what  gives  me  much  miore  pleasure,  (theorist  aa  I  am)  it  does 
honour  also  to  the  virtue  and  good  sense  of  the  age,  it  does  honour 
to  human  nature.  I  do  not  know  any  thing  more  desirable,  nor 
more  difficulf,  thanto  lay  down,  and  carry  into  execution,  a  proper 
plan  for  the  relief  ci  the  poor,  which,  without  cncouragmg  idleness 
or  vice,  shall  administer  real  comfort  to:the  helpkss  and  tbe  needy. 
The  provi^on,  established  by  your  poor's  rate  in  England,  is  i&deed 
very  ample,  nay,  in  some  places  so  exorbitant,  that  I  should  think 
nothing  could  flourish  in  those  places,  but  poverty.  I  have  heard 
of  eight,  ten,  nay,  even  fourteen  shillings  in  the  pound,  paid,  in 
some  parishes,  to  the  poor's  rate,  which,  added  to  the  lttid«4ax, 
would  seem  to  make  the  land<holder  the  poorest  man  in  the  dis^ 
trict.  There  must  be  some  grievous  mismanagement,  both  in  the 
Exaction  and  applioadon  of  such  sums ;  and  it  were  most  devoutly 
to  be  wished,  that  the  legislature  wouhi  endeavouif  to.  promde  a,re* 
medyfor  so  enormous  an  evil.  Till  this  be  done>  all  that  indin* 
duds  can  in  piudence  do,  is  to  oiquire  into,  and  relive  the  neces* 
sitiesof  those  poor,  who  live  in  their  n^hbourhnod,  and  with 
whose  circumstances  they  are  well  acquaintbd,  eidier  from  personal 
knowledge,  or  undoubted  information.  Were  this  done  in  ail  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  the  poor  would  be  better  supplied  than  by  any 
legal  provision,  how  great  soever  ;  and  begging,  as  a  trade,  would 
be  at  an  end ;  andnothmg  can  be  more  peaiae^worthy,  than  for  per- 
sons of  rank  and  fortune  to  set  the  example  of  so  benevolent  an 
institution. 

"  A  prince  of  Liege,  in  order  to  cancel  all  at  once  the  wrong 
side  of  his  spiritual  account^  bequeathed,  on  his  death-bed,  his 
whole  fortune,  which  was  very  large,  to  the  poor,  appduiting  the 
magistrates  of  Liege  his  administratora.  The  consequence  is| 
that  of  all  the  beggars  and  vagabonds  in  the  Netherlands,  Liege  is 
now  the  common  receptacle.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  an 
army  of  five  or  six  thousand  of  these  people  to  invest  the  house  of 
tlie  cliief  magistrate,  and  threaten  to  extirpate  him>.and  alljbis 
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genenitioDy  with  fire  and  sword,  if  he  does  not  instantif  make  a 
pecuniary  distribution.  The  gentleman  from  whom  I  have  this 
account)  and  who  is  a  person  of  sense  and  veracity ,  resided  some 
time  in  Liege,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  multitude  of  beggars  that 
swarm  in  the  streets  of  that  town,  tuM  me  further,  that  one  day,  in 
walldng  half  a  mile,  he  gave  away,  to  professed  beggars,  not  less 
than  fifty-eight  i»eces  of  money.  I  need  not  tell  your  liSdyship 
what  inferences  are  to  be  drawn  from  this  story/' 

LETTER  LXXXVIIL* 
MRS  ^olKTkt^v  TO  na  a^j^jriM* 

SandMb99d#  31st  Jvpe,  177X 

'^  MT  healdi  is  greatly  improved  since  I  came  bidier,  and  I 
diall  be  id>le  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  the  Dutchess  of  PordandV 
conversation,  and  the  charms  of  Bulstrode.  I  had  the  honoar  and 
happiness  of  passing  many  of  my  youthful  days  in  that  sodetyy 
and  that  place ;  so  that  I  feel  a  more  tender  and  sincere  joy  when 
I  retuni  to  it,  than  I  find  any  where  else.  The  Dutchess  doea 
honour  to  her  sex,  and  to  her  rank ;  peculiar  purity  and  <fignit|r 
have  Astinguished  her  through  every  stage  of  life.  Her  exainplei 
as  a  daughter,  a  wife,  a  mc^er,  have  not  been  excelled  by  any 
one ;  as  a  lady  of  the  highest  Inrth,  rank,  and  fortune,  it  has  not 
been  equalled.  Her  humility,  benevolencie,  and  generosity,  g^ve 
an  amiableness  to  her  whole  conduct,  and  make  every  one  round 
her  happy. 

^  I  kmg  to  see  you  here.  I  had  yesterday  thirty-six  hajrmakersy 
and  their  children,  at  dinner,  in  a  grove  in  the  garden.  When  they 
work  in  my  ught,  I  love  to  see  that  they  eat  as  well  as  labour,  and 
of^  send  them  a  treat,  to  which  they  bring  an  appetite  that  g^ves 
a  better  relish  than  the  Madeira  wine,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  in 
which  the  alderman  stews  his  turtle.  You  would  have  enjoyed  the 
sight  of  this  feast :  to  which  temperance  was  steward,  fhigality 
cook,  and  hunger  the  guest'' 

*  The  fbnowiQg  seven  letters  0oght  to  hsre  been  inserted  at  their  prop« 
dates.  I  prefer  giving  then  in  this  manner  ta  the  lesder,  rather  than  witl^ 
hold  them  altogetber. 

5o 
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LETTER  LXXXIX: 

1CA8  XOMTAOU  TO  DH  BSATTIE. 

Aogast  S3d,  1779. 

^  WHILE  my  imagination  was  delighting  itself*  in  paintiog. 
ybu  in  all  the  florid  colow^S)  and  utmost  glow  of  prosperity  and  joyi 
you  were,  in  &ct,  languishing  on  a  sick  bed!  What  a  poor 
^  limitary  cherub"  *  is  our  ^^  divine  Alma  1"  ignorant  of  all  things 
that  do  not  pass  &  her  presence,  and  often  deceived  in  those  that 
do !  I  flatter  myself,  that  the  fresh  air,  and  tranquillity  of  this  place, 
win  soon  restore  your  strength  and  spirits. 

^  I  am  delighted  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds'  plan,  and  do  not 
doubt  but  he  will  make  a  very  noble  picture  of  it.  I  class  Sir 
,  Joshua  with  the  greatest  geniuses  that  have  ever  appeared  in  the 
art  of  painting;  and  I  wish  he  was  employed  by  the  public,  in  some 
^great  work,  that  would  do  honour  to  our  country  in  {iiture  ages. 
He  has  the  spirit  of  a  Grecian  artbt.  The  Athenians  did  not  em- 
ploy such  men  in  painting  portraits  to  place  over  a  chimney,  or 
the  door  of  a  private  cabinet  I  long  to  see  the  picture  he  is  now 
designing ;  virtue  and  truth  are  subjects  worthy  of  the  artist  and 
the  man.  He  has  an  excellent  moral  character,  and  is  most  pleas- 
ing and  amiable  in  society ;  and,  with  great  talents,  has  uncommon 
huQiility  and  gentleness/ 


f« 
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« 

RfiV.  ]>E  liAJENDIB  TO  DR  BSATTlE. 

Ktw-Green,  Ootoher  X9th,  1773. 

^  *^  AS  so9n  as  your  favour  of  the  10th  September  last,  and  the 
cd|ues  attending  it,  reached  me  here,  I  failed  not  immediately  to 
make  uae  of  the  wb9lc>  as  it  had  been  agreed  upcm  between  us. 

*  Miltoo. 
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The  two  copies  o(  your  ^  Minstrel**  were  niott  gndontlf  veedmT 
by  their  Majesties,  and  your  letter  of  the  above  date  read  througb 
by  both  with  apparent  satisfiM^tion :  and  no  wonder,  as  a  vein  o£ 
propriety,  good  sense,  and  manly  gratitiide,  is  so  coosp&ciious  in 
every  part  of  it.  May  you,  good  sir,  long  enjoy  the  pleasure, 
arising  from  such  feelings,  and  ever  have  the  additional  one)  of 
disseminating  them  all  around  you.  This  I  know  to  be  your  fixe* 
purpose ;  a  nobler  one  you  cannot  have  in  view.  May  every  cir«>' 
cumstance  to  life  concur  to  crown  it  with  success.  i 

^  Your  ^  ySsuHreV*  (for  a  very  neat  copy  of  which  I  havt  now 
to  thank  you)  I  have  read  with  much  satiiifiiction.  As  filr  as  I «» 
able  to  judge  of  this  kind  of  composition,  it  seems  adequate  to  the 
subject;  the  verse  flowing  eauly,  and  imafTectedly ;  the  senti- 
ments of  the  young  he^  of  the  piece,  such  as  unvitlated  nature 
rag^gests ;  and  your  descriptions,  in  many  places,  truly  poetics) 
and  sublime.  Your  stanzas  XL,  and  XLI,  are  hftppily  brought  in, 
well  executed.  So  deserved  a  stricture  upon  the  grovelling  Pyrr* 
honians,  and  Epicureans,  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the  ^  Essay 
*^  on  Truth."  Pray  go  on  with  a  subject  you  have  so  successfully 
begun.  Let  us  soon  see  the  good,  the  innocent^  the  guiltless  Edwin 
(no  more  your  own,  since  the  time  you  have  been  pleased  to  show 
hun  to  the  public)  proceeding  through  life  as  he  has  conunenced 
it  Nothing  can  be  a  bar  to  his  merits  and  happiness  in  the'  worlds 
provided,  QuaH*  ab  incefito  firoces^erity  et  nbi  cwutet.  You,  sir,  have 
fostered  him  into  the  world.  How  c9Sk  he  ijtuscarry,  under  so  able 
^Mentor?" 


LETTER  XCL 


MRS  MOVTAQU  TO  DB  BBATTI9« 


Sandlefbrdy  Slat  OcM'^^  l^^?- 

^  I  HAVE  just  begun  a  posthumous  work  of  the  famous 
Helvetius  (who  wrote  a  book  called  ^  L'esprit,*'  some  years  ago); 
It  is  .astonisbing  to  see  hpw  the  understandings  and  language  of  the 
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Frafch  «re  oMtuptedf  aince  thefbne  of  Lottk  XIV.  I  ani  pftitkQ- 
larljT  provbked  at  one  practice  of  their%  which  ia^  whenever  thef 
ttpcat  an  Mj  aad  kmg  acknowle^;ed  tmth^  they  endeavour  to  put 
it  off  at  their  own  obsertatian  and  diaooVerj  j  and  every  ncraei  tA* 
hcjf  the  o&pring  of  their  own  hrainy  they  introduce  a»  a  known 
tad  dem«nst(aited  argumenti  verified  by  experience*  What  a  cheat 
Aoold  we  aecount  a  sloj^-lciteper^  Who  put  the  flterlmg  mark  Hb 
Ufl  pewter,  and  having  ia  hb  warehouse  only  three  or  four  ulver 
apoons  and  salts,  omitted  Co  mark  them  with  the  true  indki^ioB  of 
theur  valuer  and  horw  suipriaed  would  the  eoslomer  hey  whes  he 
kfifii  he  had  prized  most  Ughly  the  baser  metal  I** 


LETTfiR  XCII. 

MILS  M0»"rAOtJ  TO  DR  BEATTlft. 

London,  4th  April,  1774. 

^  I  HAVE  for  sis  different  mornings  intended  writing  to  yon^ 
end  as  Often  have  been  disi^pointed,  by  persons,  who^  wMh  veiy 
^te  intentions  of  making  me  dvil  virit%  robbed  me  of  thehoun 
I  haddesdned  to  a  more  jdeasing  porpose.  With  great  sads&c- 
tion  I  cons^edyonr  charming  *«  Minstrel  to  Mr  DOiy ;  it  Wil 
soon  come  abrped>  afid,  Ih^ve  no  doubt,  meet  with  the  highest  19* 
probation.  You  have  added  many  fine  stanms  since  I  saw  it,  and  I 
like  much  the  conclusion,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  subject. 
However,  it  is  the  sweetest  office  of  the  Minstrel,  to  sing  the  praise 
of  a  dear  departed  friend.  A  prose  panegyric,  Uke  the  the  cypress 
tree,  does  but  with  lugubre  state  shade  the  tomb :  the  Pamas- 
nian  Bay  adorns  it,  and  gives  it  a  sanctity,  and  throws  the  lustre 
of  immortality  around  it.  I  read  with  new  pleasure,  and  new 
wonder,  (and  wonder  is  rarely  repeated)  the  felicity  with  which 
you  have  given  the  sweetest  graces  of  poetry  to  the  severest  and 
gravest  subjects.  It  does  not  surprise  me  to  see  garlands  pf  rpses 
bloom  on  the  brow  of  youth,  beauty  and  pleasure  5  but  to  see  them 
•o  gratie&Uy  addni  the  hoary  head  of  the  le^alator,  and  the  pen^ 
aive  brow  of  the  phjUnoph^n  shews  the  consoiQate  addit«is  of  thf 
fcrti«t.-* 
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LETTER  XCIII. 


MRS  MONTAGU  TO  X>R  BBATTIS. 


April  30th,  1774. 

^  I  AM  tthdmed  tlmt  I  IiaTe  not  conreTcdtoyouthefanie  of 
your  ^  Wnaatlf*  wtiieli  comes  in  the  sweetest  and  the  loudest  notes 
to  my  etr  trery  day.  Indeed  it  is  surprising  to  find  Edwin  pre- 
Wfffc  hitf  smpUdty,  hk  harmony^  and  his  poetical  imagination,  in 
the  sehooi  of  phUosophjr,  and  in  the  din  of  society.  The  stanzas, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  your  frlendi  hare  drawn  tears  and  sighs 
hotxk  all  Who  hate  lostafidend,  or  have*  one  to  lose ;  it  is  on  insensi* 
hility  alone  that  it  does  not  make  deep  impression. 

^  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  Dr  Bryant's 
Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythology,  Mr  Warton's  History  of  Poetry, 
and  Lord  Chetterfteld's  Letters,  all  which  I  hare  heen  reading.  I 
murt  tell  yott,  that  Samuel  Johnson  says  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  In* 
atructions  to  his  Son,  that  they  are  to  teach  the  manners  of  a  danc* 
ing^maate;^  with  the  morals  of  a  pnostitute.  The  sentence  is  too 
serete,  to  he  perfectly  just,  and  the  character  too  short,  to  be  per- 
fectly descriptive ;  but  there  is  something  too  near  truth,  and  too 
like  dcscripdois.  One  grieves  that  Lord  Chesterfield's  judgment 
and  talent  should  have  been  imsapplied  in  the  important  matter  of 
Ibrmil^  a  son's  character;  but  more  of  this  at  our  better  leisure. 
Your  portrait  is  in  the  exhitntion ;  it  is  very  like>  and  the  piece 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Sir  Joshua. 


LETTER  XCIV. 


&EV.  DR  MAJSNDIE  TO  OfL  BEATTIE. 

Windsor,  April  S6tb,  1774. 

^  IT  18  wiHi  much  pleasure,  that  I  come  now,  though  later  than 
J  could  have  wished,  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  reception  your 
second  book  of  the  ^  Minstrel"  has  met  with.    Diliy  having  give'fi 
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xne  notice  that  it  was  printed,  and  would  be  shortly  published,  I  de- 
sired that  he  would  use  the  utmost  dispatch,  that  very  day,  which 
was  last  Tuesday,  to  get  me  two  copies,  as  elegantly  bound  as  so 
short  a  notice  would  permit,  that  I  might  be  able  to  present  them 
to  their  Majesties  early  next  morning ;  as  else  the  opportunity 
would  be  lost,  I  being  obliged  to  be  absent  for  three  weeks.  Thb 
request  was  accordingly  complied  with,  and  the  books  were  pre* 
aentedto  their  Majesties,  at  a  time  they  were  both  together.  -  To  a 
heart  like  yours,  my  dear  sir,  it  must  be  no  small  satiifiiction  to  be 
informed,  that  they  were  received  with  that  same  goodness,  and 
affable  condescension,  which  you  experienced  last  summer.  Saqnt 
observations  were  made  upon  your  character  and  writings,  that 
shewed  how  well  they  are  able  to  appreciate  men  and  things ;  and  I 
was  particularly  ordered  by  the  Queen,  to  let  you  know,  that  she 
truly  values  you. 

^  Having  thus  given  you  an  account  of  my  commissicm,  I  should 
be  wanting  both  to  you  and  myself,  if  I  omit  retuming  you  thanks 
for  your  kind  attention,  in  ordering  me  a  copy  of  your  second  book 
of  the  ^'  Minstrel,*'  which  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  aatisfectioo, 
and  lent  it  to  others  here,  who  entertain  the  same  notion  of  its 
moral  and  poetical  merit,  as  I  do.  May  you  long  continue  to  be 
an  ornament,  a  blessing  to  human  nature,  and  to  the  age  you  live 
jni 

<^  Traftisferred  from  a  Prebend  of  Worcester,  to  a  Canonry  here, 
by  his  Majesty's  great  goodness,  I  am  now  keq»ng  my  strict  reyi^ 
dence.  I  have  brought  down  with  me  the  last  editk>B  of  yc«r 
Essay,  &c.  and  given  it  a  aecDQd  reading.  The  whole  pleases  me 
more  and  more.  I  have  been  particularly  deUghted  with  the 
•Sd  Chapter  of  Part  III.  The  critical  account  you  there  give  of 
Aristotle's  Works,  8cc.  the  fate  of  metaphysic  from  his  time  down 
to  ours ;  the  crafty  and.un^r  method  «f  our  late  sceptics  handling 
the  subjects  they  undertake  to  write  upon,  which  you  have  so  fidrly 
laid  opeh  ;  and  the  manly  warmth  with  which  you  refute  them ; 
form  together  a  masterpiece,  by  itself.  It  is  such  a  one,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  as  deserves  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  literati, 
but  o(  all  honest  and  good  men.  I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  the  sub- 
scription to  the  quarto  edidon  is  likely  to  turn  to  account.  I  have 
not  been  wanting,  on  my  part,  to  promote  it,  as  fiu*  as  my  littla  power 
^d  influence  could  reach.    To  Lady  Mayne,  and  Mrs  MontagU} 
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ycm  are  greatly  obliged  oil  this  occasioci,  there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 
However}  to  your  merit,  as  a  chami»on  in  the  cause  of  truth,  is 
chiefly  owing  the  success  it  met  with ;  which  gives  me  so  much 
the  more  pleasure,  as  it  affords  a  proo^  that  the  age  we  live  in, 
though  bad,  hath  sense  enough  to  know,  where  rewards  and  en- 
couragements are  due^  and  readiness  to  bestow  them  accordingly." 


LETTER  XCV. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 

I 

AberdeeD»  Sd  May,  irr4. 

"  I  AM  greatly  obliged  and  honoured  by  what  the  hierarchy 
liaye  done,  and  are  doing  for  me.  Of  Dr  Law's  atuck  I  shall  take 
no  further  notice.* 

^  I  received  a  letter,  two  days  ago,  fsom  Dr  Hurd.f  It  is  a 
very  kind  letter,  and  much  id  praise  of  the  *^  Atinatrcl.'*  Lord 
Chesterfield's  letters,  he  says,  are  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  teaciiing  ^  manners  without  morals''  to  our  young  people  of 
quaBty.  This  opinion  I  had  indeed  begun  to  form  concerning 
them,  from  some  short  extracts  in  the  news-papers.  In  one  of 
these  extracts  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  such  a  pompous 
encomium  on  Bolinbroke's  Patriot  ISngi  which  has  always 
appeared  to.me  a  mere  vox  et  pratcrea  fdfdl.  Plato  was  one  of  the 
&8t  who  introduced  the  &shion  of  giving  us  fine  words  instead  of 
good  sense ;  in  this,  as  in  his  other  fiiults,  he  has  been  successfully 
imitated  by  Shaftesbury ;  but  I  know  not  whether  he,  or  any  other 
author,  has  ever  put  together  so  many  words,  with  so  little  mean* 
ing,  as  Bolinbroke,  in  hb  papers  on  patriotism. 

^  Lord  Monboddo's  second  volume  has  been  published  some 
time.  It  is,  I  think,  much  better  than  the  first,  and  contains  much 
kaming,  and  not  a  little  mgenuity :  but  can  never  be  very  interest- 
ing, except  to  those  who  aim  at  a  grammatical  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  tongue.   Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  I  have  seen. 

*  See  p.  2S8.  t  How  Lord  BUhop  of  Worcesi;^^. 
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They  ire  not  much  diffcsreiit  from  what  I  e3qiecle4-  A  maa^  vhp 
reads  thirty  years,  with  a  view  to  collect  &ct8»  in  support  of  two  or 
three  whimsical  theories,  may,  no  doubt,  coUeot  a  great  nuxaber  of 
fiicts,  and  make  a  very  large  hook.  The  world  will  wpnder  when 
they  hear  of  a  modem  philosopher,  who  seriously  denies  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  principle  as  unireraal  benevolence ;«— «  point,  of 
which  no  g^ood  man  can  entertain  a  doubt  for  a  single  moment. 

^  I  am  sorry  for  poor  Goldsmith.  There  were  some  things  in 
his  temper  which  I  did  not  like ;  but  I  liked  many  things  in  his 
genius ;  and  I  was  sorry  to  find,  last  summer,  that  he  looked  upon 
me  as  a  person  who  seemed  to  stand  between  him  and  his  Interest. 
However,  when  next  we  meet,  all  this  will  be  forgotten ;  and  the 
jealousy  of  authors,  which,  Dr  Gregory  used  to  say,  was  next  in 
rancour  to  that  of  physicians,  will  be  no  more. 

^  I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with  the  additional  stanzas  of 
the  jsecond  canto  of  the  ^  Minstrel;"  but  I  fear  you  are  too  indul- 
gent. How  it  will  be  relished  by  the  public,  I  cannot  even  guess. 
I  know  all  its  faults;  but  I  cannot  remedy  them,  C6r  they  are  &ults 
in  the  first  concoction;  they  result  from  the  imperfectbn  of  the 
plan.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  madam,  for  advising  that  two 
copies  should  be-  presented  to  their  Majesties,  whicb^  Dilly  writes 
me  word,  has  been  done  by  my  good  Mend,  Dr  Majendie.  This 
honour  I  meant  to  have  solicited,  when  the  second  edition  came 
out,  which  will  be  soon.  My  reason  for  this  delay  was,  that  the 
first  edition  having  been  put  to  the  press,  and  some  sheets  of  it 
printed  off  before  I  knew,  I  had  it  not  in  my  power  to  order  any 
copies  on  fine  p^per.  But  it  is  better  as  it  is;  the  paper  of  the 
copy  I  have,  b  not  at  all  amiss. 

«(  My  ^  Essay  on  Laughter"  advances  but  slowly.  I  have  all 
my  materials  at  hand ;  but  my  health  obliges  me  to  labour  very 
moderately  in  reducing  them  into  order.  I  am  very  unwilling  to 
relmquish  the  hope  of  receiving  from  you,  madam,  some  assist- 
ance in  completing  my  volume.  I  beg  you  will  think  of  it.  Per- 
haps you  may  find  more  lebure  when  you  come  into  the  north. 

^'  Mr  Mason  has  never  answered  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him,  con- 
cerning the  subscription.  I  guessed  from  the  tenor  of  his  lettersy 
that  he  is,  (as  you  say)  out  of  humour  with  the  world.  Mr  Dilly 
writes  me  word,  that  he  says  he  is  tempted  to  throw  his  JJ/e  ofMr 
Oray  (which  is  now  finished,  or  pearly  so)  into  the  fire,  so  much  is 
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he-  dissatkfiM  with  tbe  late  cfedaum  on  literary  prapertf .  Bf  the 
WBf)  I  hcardly  wish  the  iegislature  mayi  by  a  new  law,  set  thif 
matter  on  a  iMToper  footing.  literatare  must  suffer)  If  this  dbciMn 
remains  unobviated.** 


LETTER  XCVL 


]>K  BSATTIX  TO  D&  BLACKLOCX. 


/ 

V 


Aberdeen,  23d  May«  1774.  • 

^  IF  the  second  part  of  the  ^  Minstrer  has  contributed  for  one 
lialf  hour  to  your  amusement)  it  has  in  some  measure  answered  the 
end  for  which  it  was  written.  It  was  much  more  kborious,  than 
the  first  part)  in  the  compoung :  but  I  question  whether  it  will  be 
so  popular.  The  public  taste  requires^  and  justly  toO|  more  fobk) 
than  my  plan  will  allow  me  to  put  into  it ;  for  foble  is  to  poetry^, 
^what  bones  are  to  the  human  body,  or  timbers  and  rafters  to  a 
building.  But  my  purpose,  from  the  beginning,  was  to  make  a 
didactic  or  philosophical,  rather  than  a  narrative  poem :  and  the 
title  unluckily  g^ves  the  reader  reason  to  expect  more  story,  than  I 
can,  without  the  greatest  inconveniency,  afford.  However,  I  hope 
the  piece  will  receive  the  encouragement  which  it  may  really 
deserve^  as  yet,  I  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  for  a  second  edition 
of  the  second  part  was  called  for,  within  a  week  after  the  publl'*^ 
cadon/' 

LETTER  XCVIL 


BR  BBATTIB  TO  MBS  X0XTAGt7. 

Aberdeen,  27th  May»  1774. 

<*  I  AM  much  diverted  by  Johnson^s  character  of  Lord  Ches* 
terfield's  Letters.  Dr  Hurd  and  Mr  Mason  (for  I  have  heard  from 
Ihem  both)  since  the  second  part  of  the  ^  Minstrel"  came  out)  pve 
nearly  the  same  account  of  them. 

3b 
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«  Mr  Kfuan  tt«onv  Mir  to  be  tabnMy^^rbcdiMilU  I0  tin  mIh 

fidl  to  htm  my  character  in  good  earaesL  IMmtw  aiot  xntmdjt 
in  what  light  Mr  Mason  considers  this  picture ;  but»  so  &r  as  I 
have  yet  heardy  he  is  singular  in  his  ofNinion.  If  Mr  Gray  had 
done  me  the  hononr  to  address  an  ode'  to  ihe)  and  speak  in  hi^ 
terms  of  my  attack  on  the  sceptics,  my  enemies  might  have  blamed 
him  tor  his  partiaiityy  and  the  wovhi  mishfc  htcrt  thought  that  he 
had  employed  his  muse  in  too  mean  an  office ;  but  would  any  body 
have  blamed  me ?.  If  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  thinks  more  dvourably 
of  me  Uifua  t  deserve,  (wliich  he  certainly  does)  and  if  he  entertains 
lie  s^fale  fintardUe  afetftimentl  of  my  cause,  wUch  I  imik  him, 
•rid'idl  tkt  worU  to  entertain ;  I  khbuM  be  gM  to  tanow  bom  Mr 
Mtfsoiiiw3i«tthcre>iB  iiiidlthts,  to'fix.aayWiiie'OB  ipiy  character  ^ 
bidtied,  if  £  ktid  p^amied  tUa  pieCUre,  itadttDged  %^  Joshua  fo^aint 
it^iildipaid  hfaa  ibr  Us  trouble,  aind  tfaen  ha^  aoSdied  admitlniea 
^k'into'the  eiddbkibi^libe  World  would  have  had^^ood  reaaon  ta 
exclaim  hgaibit  ne,'as<a  vttn  toscfcomb ;  but 'I  am  perauaidedt  that 
Bobddy  will  efcrauipedtBafetKf  this  s  forftobo4y4MiidOaO|WWMNil 
fi#tt'aiq>pa8iBg that  I  amia  fool. 

^  About  thsee  weeks  ago,  i  vecdtFed  a  tery  lAiort  letter  £tn|i 
0rPlie8dey,<ff  wUichtiiefoUbwingis  aoopy:  ^Refomi  Siis 
^  Thinking  ft  ligUtthat  eirery  ^lerson  should  be  -appiised  tf  any 
^-ptiblidalion'in  which  fab  writings  are  ansaaadverted  upoD)  I  take 
^'the  Uberty  £b  sdbd  you  a  copy  of  a  ahieet,  that  wiUaoon  be'pob- 
^  lished,  in  which  I  announce  my  intention  to  remark  upon  Ifae 
"  principles  of  your  *  Essay  on  Truth*.  I  am>  reverend  sir,  youf 
•*  very  humble  servant,  J.  Priestley."  This  sheet  contains  a  pre- 
face to  a  third  vol.  of  ^  rnstitdfes  dfReKglon.*'  That  you,  madam* 
-may  be  the  better  enabled  to  judge  between  him  and  me,  I  send  it 
to  you  in  a  separate  packet^  which  will  be  delivered  along  with 
this. 

«  I  never  saw  Dr  Priestley ;  I  greatly  esteem  his  talents  as  a 
natural  ph&osopher,  particularly  as  a  chemist:  whether  hb  talents 
in  tlMal  philosophy  be  tfs  diathigmshed,  I  have  no  opportunity  of 
kno^hig.  £Qa  ^keesMve  adtoiration  of  Mr  Hartley's  book,  (see 
the  i^pe&ce,'page  S 1 .)  I  have  heard  mentioned  as  one  <ftf  the  leamai 
l)octor's  hobby-horses.    I  am  not*  ignorant  of  his  ooimfiCtiona  fan 
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tbt  way  of  party ;  hut  I  hope,  in  this  attack  upon  my  hook,  he  ia 
determined  hy  nothing  hut  a  love  of  truth.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  he  b  the  oracle  o^  ^e  Soeiaians*  aii4,  DIasentert ;  and  the 
public  will  no  doubt  expect,  that  I  ahould  answer  his  pre&ce.  This 
win  not  be  a  difficult  matter.  The  Doctor  must  certainly  hare 
read  my  book,  since  he  declares,  in  priht,  his  diaapptobation  of  it ; 
but  that  be  has  read  it  attentively,  and  without  prejudice,  is  not 
clear.  Ccttaoi'  luis,  Ihattetttey  oo^  o£  dtia  itmarks  on  me,  as  they 
appear  in  |his  jpre&ce,  is  $M|nded  m  a  gross  misapprehension  of 
my  doctrine.  I  have  written  him  a  letter,  which  iVhclose  m  thu 
packet  ^ your  nerusal ;  if  you  approtd  of  it,  please  to  cause  ft\)t 
foq^arded  to  him ;  xE  npt?  y.ou  may  supnre^is  )t. 

<<One  would' tMi^,  from  ^rcti^^  )^  raestley*s  pfefiu^e^  tha^ 
Dr.Reid;  Dr  Oswald,  an^  t,  wrote  ih  conceit,  and  with  a  view  td 
eniorce  the  very  ;Man^  hypothesis.  But  tiie  truth  is,  tliat  I  write  in 
jCDncert,with  nobody.:  Dr  Oswald's  book  I  never  read,  till  afber  mf 
own  was  published  :  and  Dr  Reid  (to  whom  I  have  ipade  all  due 
acknowled|;m6pts  for  the  instructipn  {  have  received  froip  hj[s  wo^k) 
never  sa^w  ndne  t^l  it  was' in  the  hsnds  of  th^  public.  Xi^e  con? 
troverslal  psrt  6f  Dr  Reid's  book  regards  the  existence  of  matter 
chiefly ;  Dr  Oswaki's  system  (though  there  are  many  good  tilings 
in  his  book)  I  never  distinctly  understood.  The  former  of  these 
authors  differs  in,  jnany  thinjp  fopm  me ;  and  .the  latter  .(if  J^  am 
rightly  jnforn^ed)  has  act^t^Iy  attacked  a.iupdafnentai' principle  of 
mine,  in  a.secood  volu^ie;  lately  nqbUshed,  wljich  I. )iave  not.y^t 
gotleisure  to  rea^"  ^  .        .        ' 


I  have  already  observed,  diat  among  various  plans  suggested 
by  Dr  Beatde'a  friends  in  England,  for  the  advancement  of  his 
fortune,  that  cfhi^^jbl^il^  ord^ji^t)^  C|lM)jq^  ^  England  h%d 
been  mentioned  to  him.*  It  has  been  seen,  by  the  preceding  cor« 
respqndence  with  Lady  Mayne,  and  Mr  John  Pitt,  that  he  had 
endrely  abandoned  that  idea.  The  zeal  of  his  friends,  however, 
waa  not  abi^  and  jiepec^ve^  aW^b^  v^i^^aMf^f;  ppropci^tion, 
^I'tberSapiei^irsMMKi^^roMghj^  > 

•rSeep.rWf .. 
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LETTER  XCVIU. 


TB9  &BT.  9K  VOKTyUS  TO  DR  BBATTIB. 

UmHoii,  neac  JUtiditoney  Kent,  Jdy  94dit  1774. 

*^  I  AM  desired)  by  one  of  the  Episcopal  bencby  whose  Dame 
t  am  not  yet  at  liberty  to  mention^  to  ask  you^  whether  you  hare 
any  objectioDs  to  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England.  If  you 
bare  not)  there  is  a  living  now  vacant  in  his  gift),  worth  near  five 
hundred  pounds.a-yev^  which  will  be  4t  your  aervice. 
.    <<  Be  pleaded  to.  send  me  your  answer  to  thiS)  as  soon  as  possible) 

?id  direct  it  to  me  at  Peterborough)  in  Ngrthapaptonshire)  where 
shall  probably  be^  l^fore  your  letter  cap  reach  me.  I  feel  myself 
happy,  in  being  the  jnstruipent  of  communicating  to  you  so  honour- 
able and  advantageous  a  proof  of  that  esteem)  which  your  litenqy 
labours  haye  'sepured  to  yoU)  amongst  all  ranks  of  pepple.' 


9» 


'  To  this  proposition)  so  very  flattering)  as  well  as  advantageous) 
pr  Beattie  gave  the  following  admirable  reply^  which  does  the 
highest  credit  to  the  purity  of  his  principles)  and  the  integrity  of 
bis  mind. 


LETTER  XCIX* 


-       na  KBATTIE  TO  THE  &ET.  n&  V0RTEU8. 

Peterhead,  4th  August,  1774. 

^  I  HAVE  made  many  eflbrts  to  expresS)  in  something  like 
adequate  language,  my  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  done  me  by 
the  Right  Reyerend  Prelate)  who  makes  the  offer  conveyed  to  me 
in  your  most  friendly  letter  of  the  24th  July.  But  every  new  effort 
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serves  only  to  ooiiTincc  mcf  moreisnd  morey  how  unequal  I  am  to 
the  task. 

^:Whan  I  consulai!  the  extraordinary  reception  which  my  weak 
endeavour  in  the  oaiuae  of  truth  have  met  with,  and  compare  the 
fpneatness  of  my  BuctesSy  with  the  insignificance  of  my  merits  what 
r^pasons  have  I  not  to'  be  thankfUl  and  humble  I  to  be  ashamed 
that  I  have  done  so  little  public  service»  and  to  regret  that  to  liula 
ummjfftmverl  to  .rpuseeviery  power  of  my  nature  to  purposes  of 
benearolent  tendencyyin  order  to  justify 9  by  my  intentions  at  leastt 
the  unexampled  generosity  of  my  bene&ctors ! 

*^  My  religiolis  opinions  would  no  doubt,  if  I  were  to  declare 
fhem«  suffidently  account  for*  and  vindicate,  my  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England;  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  my 
studies,  way  of  life,  and  habits  of  thinking,  have  always  been  such, 
as  wseuM  not  disqualify  me  for.  an  Ecclesiastical  profession.  If 
I  were  to  become  a  clergyman,  the  Church  of  England  would 
certainly  be  my  ohoioe  ;  as  I  think,  .that,  in  regard  to  church- 
government,  and  chufch-service,  it  has  many  great  and  peculiar 
advantages.  And  I  am  sq  $»r  from  having  any  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  holy  otders,  that  I  have  several  times,  at  different  periods  of 
my  life,  been  disposed  to  enter  into  them,  and  have  directed  my 
studies  accordingly.  Various  accidents,  however,  prevented  me ; 
some  ci  them  pretty  remarkable,  and  such  as  I  think  I  might, 
without  presumption,  ascribe  to  a  particular  interposition  of  provi- 
den<%. 

^  The  offer,  now  made  me,  is  great  and  generous  beyond  all 
expectation,  I  am  well  aware  of  all  the  advantages  and  honours 
that  would  attend  my  accepting,  and  yet,  I  find  myself  obliged,  in 
conscience,  to  decline  it;  as  I  lately  did  anotliLer  of  the  same  kind 
(though  not  so  conuderable)  that  was  made  me,  on  the  part  of 
another  Emgliah  gentieman.*  The  reasons  which  did  then,  and  do 
now,  determine  me,  I  beg  leave,  sir,  briefly  to  lay  before  you. 

^  I  wrote  the  ^^  Essay  on  Truth,"  with  the  certain  prospect  of 
raising  many  enemies,  with  very  liaint  hopes  of  attracting  the 
public  attention,  and  withoif .  any  views  of  advancing  my  fortune. 
I  published  it,  however,  because  I  thought  it  might  probably  do  a 
Jjtttle  good,  by  bringing  to  nought,  or  at  least  lessening  the  reput4- 

*  See  U»  IttU^i  to  Lady  Mayne,  p.  230. 
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made  a  most  alarming  progress,  and  done  incredible  miaddef  1o 
^ft  t^aMirf .  My  ^neoilee  4i«n«  iMcnat |;Mat fNOB^  to  tcj^resciiC 
ynt  Views,  in-  4iiaC  ^^tfblkwdon,  as  J^rf  diAwent  i  iwi  that  ay 
^iftcipsO)  or  onlf  nMlve  ivva,  tottakr«te«k,  an^t  if  pfMMe|.t(> 
raise  myself  higher  bi  «l»e  airorld.  te  that,  if  I  Jvere  iMnrlto  mctfi 
preferment  In  the  thtinelh  I  «bo«ld'be  tpfK^eamtf  that  I  toi^ 
i^trtn^tn  tlve 'hands  of  dke  gaineagms '«»1  ^10  tfacvstfd  aone 
gromid  to  befiefe,  that  niy  l&te4(f  «rutli  in94¥)!t^qite4KiafdeDt9  of 
so  pure,  as  I  had  pretended. 

-^  Besides,  might  it  not  haM  Iftie  iippe«M&ce  «f  li^viftf  apd  iiisin- 
eerity,  and,  by  fionie,te  ^eontlviied  into  a  mmxt  ^of  ptiadplev'  if  I 
Were  at  these  ^tear^rC^i^  I^^  am  no^  Cidrlrf -eight)  m  noabeAiMdi  an 
important  change  in  my  .way  of  life,  «ii4  ito  -quit,  ^aitii  ^o  other  <4k« 
/tarem  motir^^hcavtlkat  of  lielteving  mf-circun»s|»acea, <liaC<tardi 
of  which  I  kave  hitherto  been  V  memlier?*  If  my  bo^k  ban  any 
tendency  'fodo  good,  as  I  -flaifiter  mys€tf  it  ban,  I  ^i^mld  ao^  lor  the 
we^tfa  of  the  Indieis,do  Bsvy  thing  to  coimtoract that  tondaKf^  and 
I  am  arfraid,'that  tendency  might  in  <6Mie  metasvre  be  coonteracted, 
(nt  lestft  ih'^is  eotintry)  tfl  were  lo  gfve^the  Ja^TeMary  tbe-lcMt 
groimd  to  <:hitrge  mewith  inoonsi^eney.  Itiatrue,  ibattbe  force 
ofiT)yreasonings<»mM«bef>0O//y  aflRsetedby  my  cbaractftv;  ^ttulti 
is  truth,  whoever-be' the  speaker:  but  even.tnUib  itself  becomes 
less  vcspectable,  when  spoken, cr  sopposedto'be  Q)okeD, i^  inski^ 
cere  lips. 

"^  ft  has  also  %een  Mnted  to  ^e,  t>y  eer^tal  pcraans  43f  Tery 
Bcmnd  judgment,  tiiat  ^liat  i  ha^  wtittefiy^or  tnay  hereafttr- write, 
in  ^^'our  of  religion,  has  «.  chance  of  being  m^re  attended  fb,r  if  I 
continue  a  fay  man,  than  if- 1  were  to  beobih^  a  ^ergynM*.  iiar 
vm  I  without  appfehenrnns,  (though  some  «f  my  f mends  ntbaak 
them  ilUfeti»ddd)ifhat,  from  -entering  so- late  m  Bfe,  and  ^hom  so 
remote  aprovinceinto  the  Chnrcfa  of  England,  ^ome-degreeof'te^ 
gracefuhiess,  particularly  hi  pnmundation,  might  ^ditttt  to"  my 
performances  in  pnWc,  suffident-to  render  <th«m  less  pleatii^  and 
consequently  4ess 'useful.  ^ 

^  Most  of  these  reasons  wero-repeal^dly  urged  upon  me,-duiteg 
my  atay  in  England,  last  summer;  anc^  I  freely  own,  that,  the.more 
I  consider  them,  the  more  weight  thty  seem  to  have.  And  from 
the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Xing  has  been  graciously 
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yieasedt*  4SaAB^fiiA  me,  ant  Awi  fKh^r  cir^wrnvtaiiee^  I  have 
flrtne  i^^iMl  to  prceuteei  tiMi  U  is  kU  Mkj^My's  i>)e«»ufe,  Oint  I 
riMMild^toikii»  wtere  I  M^atid  emplojr  «sy  kbore  bovrs  in  pco^ 
seoittitigtittitaAet  I  iMT^'biitiMiu  TJ^b  IiCfOI  ^bid  time  to  do 
noi^ dfediiaUf  ill  Sooteid  thui  m  £9g*I«Dd,.ud  in  AbofdMn 
than  in  fidbbm^li ;  whkt*  ll^  the.  bT«>  «wi  ano  of  my  cMcC  rear 
8008  for  declining  the  Edinburgh  professorship.  The  business  of 
my  professorship  here  is  indeed  toilsome:  but  I  have,  by  fourteen 
years  practice^  made  myself  so  much  master  of  it,  that  it  now  re* 
quires  little  mental  labour ;  and  our  long  summer  vacation,  of  seven 
months,  leaves  me  at  my  own  disposal,  for  the  greatest  and  best 
jMurt  of  the  year:  a  utuation  favourable  to  literary  prpjectSt  ap4 
now  become  necessary  to  my  health. 

^  Soon  after  my  return  home,  in  autumn  last,  I  had  occaskm 
to  write  to  the  Aichbishbp  of  York,  on  this  subject.  I  specided 
my  reasons  far  givhig  «p  -all  thoughts  of  church-preferment ;  and 
his  Grace  was  pleased  to  approve  of  them ;  nay,  he  condescended 
so  Sir  as  to  say,  they  did  me  honour.  I  told  his  Grace,  moreover^ 
that  I  had  already  given  a  great  deal  cif  trouble  to  my  noble  and 
generous  patrons  in  England,  and  could  not  think  of  being  any 
longer  a  burden  to  them,  now  that  his  Majesty  had  so  graciously 
and  soj^erously  made  for  me  a  provision  equftl  to  n^  wishesi  and 
such  as  puts  it  in  my  power  to  obtain,  in  Scotland,  every  conve- 
nience of  lite,  to  which  I  have  any  title,  or  any  indumtion  to 
aspire. 

<^  I  must,  therefore,  make  it  my  request  to  you,  that  you  would 
present  my  humble  respects,  and  most  thankful  acknowledgment% 
to  the  eminent  person,  at  whose  desire  you  wrote  your  last  letter, 
(whose  name  I  hope  you  will  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  conceal- 
ii^  from  nie)  and  assure  him,  that,  though  I  have  taken  the  liber^ 
to  decline  his  generous  oiTer^  I  shall,  to  the  la^  hour  of  jnj  lifcy 
preserve  a  most  gratefiil  remembrance  of  the  honour  he  has  con- 
descended to  confer  upon  me ;  and,  to4)rove  my  self  not  altogether 
unworthy  of  his  goodness,  3hall  employ  that  health  and  leisure 
which  providence  may  hereafter  afford  me,  in  opposing  infidelity » 
heresy,  and  error,  and  in  prbmoting  soundJliteEature,  apd  christian 
trudi,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power .^ 
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Although  secrecy  waisthasenjomedy  at  the  period  when  the 
correspondence  respecting  the  livmg  took  place,  yet  it  is  ri^t^ 
that  the  name  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  who  made  this  most 
generous  offer  to  Dr  Beattie,  should  not  be  longer  conccaledy  now 
that  both  are  dead.  Dr  Thomas,  at  that  iSme  Bishc^  of  Winches* 
ter,  was  the  person,  whose  letter  to  Dr  Porteus  I  now  subjoin. 


LETTER  C. 


TSE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  WINCHESTER  TO  THE  REV. 

DR  PORTEUS. 

Fanihain-Castle^  24th  July,  1774. 

V  IT  is  now,  I  think,  three  weeks  ago  since  I  wrote  to  you. 
I  then  Wggested  a  conversation  that  passed  between  us  at  Chelsea^ 
relating  to  Dr  Seattle,  and  my  disposition  to  shew  him  some  mark 
of  my  esteem  and  good«will. 

^  I  have  a  living  now  vacant,  of  five  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in 
Hants,  and  I  wish  that  you  would  sound  him,  with  secrecy,  upon 
the  subject,  and  let  me  have  a  line  from  you,  as  soon  as  you  can. 
The  living  has  been  vacant  a  month ;  and  I  shall  have  no  rest  till 
I  can  dispose  of  it.* 


»» 


The  transactions  which  I  have  here  related  respecting  the  Edin* 
burgh  professorship,  and  the  church-preferment  offered  to  him  in 
England,  form  a  somewhat  remarkable  period  in  the  life  of  Dr 
B^attie,  as  they  evinced  the  fixed  resolution  he  had  taken,  and  from 
which  he  did  not  deviate,  of  continuing,  during  the  remainder  of 
his  days,  at  Aberdeen.  We  find  him,  indeed,  paying  occasional 
Visits  to  Edinburgh  andIx)ndon,  duting  the  summer  months  of  the 
college-vacation.  But  these  visits  seem  to  have  had  no  other  object 
than  his  amusement,  and  the  enjoying  occasionally  the  .society  of 
.his  numerous  friends,  at  both  places.    He  was,  likewise,  constant 
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ia  his  visits,  every  summer,  to  Peterhead,*  a  place  to  which  he  was 
strongly  attached,  and  in  which,  as  well  as  in  the  society  of  some 
friends  there,  he  much  delighted.  He  thought  the  air  of  the  place 
particularly  healthy  and  useful  to  his  constitution :  ^  and  I  have 
^  often,"  says  a  fiiend,  who  gave  me  this  information,  ^  seen  him 
"  stand  for  a  long  time,  on  the  adjoining  promontory,  inhaling,  in  a 
"  fine  day,  the  pure  air  from  the  ocean,  and  enjoying  the  majestic 
^  prospect,  expressing  great  delight  in  both."  He  had  great  con- 
fidence, too,  in  the  tonic  powers  of  the  mineral  spring,  and  of  the 
salt-water  baths ;  and  his  hope  of  being  able  to  go  through  his  pro- 
fessional duties  with  comfort,  during  the  winter,  was  in  exact  pro- 
pordon  to  the  length  of  time  he  had  been  able  to  spend  at  Peterhead, 
the  preceding  summer. 

Nor  was  it  on  account  of  the  waters,  the  baths,  and  the  healthful 
air  alone,  that  he  was  so  greatly  attached  to  Peterhead.  He  loved 
the  people,  and  they  loved  and  respected  him ;  and  there  were 
several  of  the  venerable  old  inhabitants  of  the  place,  for  whose  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity  of  character  he  entertained,  and  was  often 
heard  to  express,  a  high  regard.  Although  he  by  no  means  shun- 
ned the  society  of  the  numerous  strangers,  who  flock  to  Peterhead 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  sometimes  dined  with  them,  at  their 
common  table,  yet  he  spent  much  of  his  time  alone,  in  study,  or  ii^ 
the  society  of  a  few  select  friends.  During  the  fine  weather,  he 
dedicated  many  hours  to  his  fstvourite  and  healthful  amusement  of 
walking  in  the  fields,  or  along  the  sea-9hore ;  and  he  used  pleasantly 
to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  road,  nor  a  foot^-path,  pot  a  rock,  nor  any 

•  Peterhead,  a  small  town  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  situated  on  the 
most  easterly  promontory  of  Scotland ;  famous  for  a  Chalybeate  spring  of 
the  nature  of  the  waters  of  Tunbridgc-wells,  and  for  salt-water  baths  of  ad- 
mirable construction^  which  draw  thither  a  considerable  resort  of  fashionable 
company,  during  the  summer  season,  some  in  search  of  health,  and  others  of 
amusement.    But  it  is  chiefly  to  the  industry,  the  sobriety,  and  prudence  of 
the  inhabitants,  that  Peterhead,  from  being  merely  an  insignificant  fishing 
town«  owes  ita  rapid  encrease  in  commerce,  manufactures,  and  consequent 
population ;  so  that  from  two  thousand,  four  hundred,  and  twenty  souls,  to 
which  number  only  the  inhabitants  amounted,  so  lately  as  the  year  1764,  the 
townia  said  to  have  contained  no  fewer  than  four  thousand,  one  hundred,  in 
the  year  1794,  and  is  daily  encreaaing.f 

t  Statistioa  Account  of  Scotlaail  Paririi  of  Peterhead,  VoL  XVI,  p.  vu.  ^d  p,  5ftf . 

ai 
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remarkable  stone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterheady  with  which  he 
was  not  fieraonally  acquainted. 

One  of  the  chief  emploTments,  and,  indeed)  amusements  of  his 
leisure  hours,  at  this  period,  was  the  conducting,  and  superintend* 
ing  the  education  of  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  placed,  first,  at  the 
usual  public  shools  at  Aberdeen,  and,  afterwards,  at  the  Marischal 
college  in  that  city.  There,  the  youth's  proficiency  in  the  various 
branches  of  classical  learning  and  philosophy,  was  uncommonly 
great.  He  inherited,  no  doubt,  by  nature,  an  acute  genius,  which 
he  cultivated  by  incessant  and  laborious  application.  But  it  cannot 
be  questioned,  that  much  of  the  uncommon  progress  which  he  made 
in  the  various  branches  of  science,  to  which  he  appUed  himself) 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  incalculable  advantages  which  he*de» 
rived  from  the  taste,  the  learning,  and  the  unremitting  attention  of 
so  able  a  preceptor  as  his  father.  Of  young  Beattie,  I  shall  have 
ample  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 


In  Dr  Beatde's  letters  to  Mrs  Montagu,  27th May,  1774,  he  had 
mentioned  his  having  received  a  letter  from  Dr  Priestley,  imimat« 
ing  his  intention  of  animadverting  on  the  ''  Essay  on  Truth."  In 
the  following  letter  Dr  Beattie  takes  farther  notice  of  this  subject. 

LETTER  CL 

PR  BBATTIE  TO  MRS  MOKTAOU. 

Peterhead^  5th  Aug^t,  1774. 

«  DR  PRIESTLEY'S  Preface  is  come  out,  without  any 
acknowledgment  of  the  information  conveyed  to  him  in  my  letter. 
But  he  has  written  to  me  on  the  occasion,  and  says,  he  will  publish 
my  letter  ii)  that  book  which  he  is  preparing,  in  opposition  to  the 
^  Essay  on  Truth,"  as  he  thinks  such  a  letter  will  do  me  honour. 
He  praises  the  candour  and  generosity  which,  he  says,  appear  in 
my  letter,  and  seems  to  be  satisfied,  that  I  wrote  my  book  with  a 
good  intention  ;  which  is  the  only  merit  he  allows  me,  at  least  he 
li^entipns  np  other.    |Je  flames  me  esceediogly  for  my  want  of 
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moderation^  and  for  speaking,  as  I  have  done,  of  the  moral  influence 
of  opinions.  He  owns^  that  his  notions,  on  some  of  the  points  in 
which  he  differs  from  me,  are  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  likely  to 
continue  so,  and  says,  that  perhaps  no  two  persons,  professing 
Christianity,  ever  thought  more  differently,  than  he  and  I  do.  It  ia 
a  loss  to  me,  he  seems  to  think,  that  I  have  never  been  acquainted 
with  such  persons,  as  himself,  and  his  friends,  in  England :  to  this 
he  is  inclined  to  impute  the  improper  style  I  have  made  use  of  on 
some  subjects ;  but  he  hopes  a  little  reflection,  and  a  candid  exami- 
nation  of  what  he  is  to  write  against  me,  will  bring  me  to  a  better 
way  of  thinking  and  speaking.  His  motive  for  entering  the  lists 
with  me,  is  no  other,  he  says,  than  ^  a  sincere  and  pretty  strong, 
"  though  perhaps  a  mistaken  regard  to  truth.'*  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  letter,  as  I  understand  it.  There  are  indeed  some 
things  in  it,  which  I  do  not  distinctly  understand ;  and  therefore,  I 
believe,  I  shall  not  at  present  make  any  reply.  He  does  not  tell 
me,  what  the  points  of  difference  between  us  are  :  but  I  find  from 
some  reports,  that  have  penetrated  even  to  this  remote  comer,  that 
he  has  taken  some  pains  to  let  it  be  known,  that  he  is  writing  an 
answer  to  my  book.  A  volume  of  his  '^  Institutes  of  Reli^on" 
lately  feU  into  my  hand,  which  is  the  first  of  his  theological  works 
I  have  seen ;  and,  I  must  confess,  it  does  not  give  me  any  high 
opinion  of  hin^.  His  notions  of  Christianity  are  indeed  different 
from  mine ;  so  very  different,  that  I  know  not  whether  I  should 
think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  assume  the  title  of  a  christian,  if  I 
were  to  think  and  write  as  he  does.  When  one  proceeds  so  fiir,  as 
to  admit  some  parts  of  the  Gospel  History,  and  reject  others ;  as  to 
suppose,  that  some  of  the  facts,  recorded  by  the  Evangelists  of  our 
Saviour,  may  reasonably  be  disbelieved,  and  others  doubted ;  when 
one,  I  say,  has  proceeded  thus  far,  we  may  without  breach  of  charity 
conclude,  that  he  has  within  him  a  spirit  of  paradox  and  presump- 
tion, which  may  prompt  him  to  proceed  much  further.  Dr  Priest- 
ley's doctrines  seem  to  me  to  strike  at  the  very  vitals  of  Christian- 
ity. His  success  in  some  of  the  branches  of  natural  knowledge 
seems  to  have  intoxicated  him,  and  led  him  to  fancy,  that  he  was 
master  of  every  subject,  and  had  a  right  to  be  a  dictator  in  all :  for 
in  this  book  of  his,  there  is  often  a  boldness  of  assertion,  followed 
by  a  weakness  of  argument,  which  no  man  of  parts  would  adven- 
ture upon,  who  did  not  think  that  his  word  would  be  taken  foralaw. 
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I  am  impatient  for  the  appearance  of  his  book  against  me ;  as  I  can* 
not  prepare  matters  for  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Essay  on  Truth,**  till 
I  see  what  he  has  to  say  against  it. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Dr  Gerard's  "  Essay  on  Genius.**  1  know 
the  author  very  well,  for  I  studied  philosophy  under  him ;  he  is  a 
man  of  great  worth,  learning,  and  good  sense.  His  ^  Essay  on 
"  Taste"  (which  you  have  probably  seen)  was  well  received  ;  and 
I  am  confident,  there  will  be  many  good  things  in  this  new  work, 
notwithstanding  the  unpromising  and  hackneyed  title.'* 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1774,  Dr  Priestley  published  his 
promised  work,  by  the  title  of  "  An  Examination  of  Dr  Reid's  In- 
^  quiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  on  the  Principles  of  Common 
'<  Sense  ;  of  Dr  Seattle's  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability  of 
^  Truth ;  and  of  Dr  Oswald's  Appeal  to  Common  Sense,  in  behalf 
"  of  Religion  ;*'  in  which  he  has  violently  attacked  the  doctrines  of 
these  philosophers. 

To  each  of  them  Dr  Priestley  had  sent  a  letter,  containing  a 
sheet  of  his  introduction,  and  announcing  his  intention  of  animad- 
verting on  their  works.  To  that  letter,  as  has  been  seen,  Dr 
Beattie  had  written  an  answer,  in  which  he  had  stated  certain  posi- 
tions, which,  if  Dr  Priestley  attributed  to  him,  Dr  Beattie  insisted, 
were  no  where  to  be  found,  either  expressed,  or  implied,  in  any 
part  of  his  works.  This  letter,  Dr  Priestley  has  very  candidly  in- 
serted, in  an  appendix  to  his  **  Examination." 

Although  Dr  Priestley  treats  these  three  eminent  authors  with 
great  contempt,  yet  he  speaks  of  Dr  Beattie  with  most  moderation. 
He  believes,  he  says,  that  Dr  Beattie  wrote  his  "  Essay  on  the 
"  Nature  and  ImmutabiUty  of  Truth,"  witli  the  very  best  intention 
in  the  world.  And  that  it  was  nothing  but  his  zeal  in  the  most 
excellent  cause,  that  of  religion,  which  betrayed  him  into  rash  cen- 
sures, and  into  a  mode  of  reasoning,  which  Dr  Priestley  cannot  help 
thinking  to  be  very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  that  very  truth, 
which  he  means  to  support,  and  favouring  that  very  ecc/ttici*my 
which  he  imagined  he  was  overthrowing. 

I  believe  farther,  continues  Dr  Priestley,  and  I  most  sincerely 
rejoice  in  it,  that  Dr  Beattie's  «  Treatise"  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
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good  to  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  I  hope  it  will  still  continue  to 
do  so,  with  a  great  majority  of  those  who  are  most  in  danger  of 
being  seduced  by  the  sophistry  of  Mr  Hume,  and  other  modem 
unbelievers  ;  I  mean  with  •ufierficial  thinkers^  who  are  satisfied 
with  seeing  superficial  objections  answered,  in  a  lively,  though  a 
superficial  manner. 

But  there  is  danger,  he  adds,  lest  other  persons,  of  greater  pene- 
tration, finding,  that  Dr  Beattie  argues  on  fallacious  unphiiosophical 
principles,  should  reject  at  once,  and  without  farther  examination, 
all  that  he  has  built  upon  them.  With  respect  to  such  persons,  it 
may  be  of  importance  to  show,  Dr  Priestley  continues,  that  religion, 
though  assailed  from  so  many  quarters  as  it  has  been  of  late,  is 
under  no  necessity  of  taking  refuge  in  such  untenable  fortresses^ 
as  Dr  Reid,  Dr  Beattie,  and  Dr  Oswald,  have  provided  for  her ; 
but  that  she  may  safely  face  the  enemy  on  his  own  ground,  oppos- 
ing argument  to  argument,  and  silencing  sophistry  by  rational 
discussion.  And  as  he  believes  Dr  Beattie,  he  says,  to  be  a  man 
of  candour,  he  doubts  not,  but  he  will  himself  take  in  good  part  his 
free  animadversions.  If  truth  be  really  our  object,  continues  Dr 
Priestley,  as  it  is  in  the  titles  of  our  books,  and  we  be  free  fi'om  any 
improper  bias,  we  shall  rejoice  in  the  detection  of  error,  though  it 
should  appear  to  have  sheltered  itself  under  our  own  roofs.  I  am 
very  serious,  he  goes  on,  when  I  add,  that  such  a  degree  of  candour 
and  impartiality  may  be  more  especially  expected  of  ChriBtians^ 
and,  more  especially  still,  of  those  who  stand  forth  as  champions 
in  the  cause  of  Christianity,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of 
the  most  important  truth,  and  of  the  most  generous  and  distin- 
guished virtue.* 

The  declaration  with  which  Dr  Priestley  prefaces  his  Examina- 
tion of  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth,"  has,  no  doubt,  an  appearance  of 
candour  and  moderation,  which,  however,  does  not  very  well  agree 
with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  attack.  Indeed,  no 
two  writers  were  ever  more  opposite  to  each  other  in  their  modes 
of  thinking  on  the  most  interesting  subjects.  Dr  Priestley  was  an 
avowed  Socinian  ;  a  staunch  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  necessity  ; 
and,  though  he  admitted  the  great  pillar  of  Christianity,  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  yet  he  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  material- 

*  Priestley's  Remarks  on  Dr  Beattie's  Essay,  p.  115. 
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ism.*  In  all  thisy  and  in  many  other  pardculan,  the  principles  6f 
Dr  Beattie  were  the  very  reverse.  The  attack  of  Dr  Priestlcf, 
however,  gave  him  no  concern.  He  appears^  indeed,  by  his  corres- 
pondence with  his  friends,  to  have  formed,  at  first,  the  resolution  of 
replying  to  it ;  and  he  speaks  as  if  he  had  already  prepared  his 
materials,  and  of  being  altogether  in  such  a  state  of  forwardness, 
as  to  be  fully  ready  for  the  task.  On  farther  consideration,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  the  idea,  and  he  no  doubt  judged  wisely.  For, 
while  Dr  Priestley's  **  Examination"  is  now  never  heard  of,  the 
^  Essay  on  Truth"  remains  a  classical  work,  of  the  highest  repu- 
tation and  authority. 


In  the  following  letter  to  one  of  his  young  friends,  Dr  Beattie 
speaks  of  the  style  of  Addison,  a  topic  on  which  he  delighted  to 
enlarge.  Of  the  prose  of  that  inimitable  writer,  he  could  not,  in- 
deed, speak  too  highly :  but  of  his  poetry,  Dr  Beattie's  judgment 
seems  to  be  too  severe.  Wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  most  readers, 
I  believe,  will  think  his  praise  of  the  Comedy  of  '^  The  Drummer," 
not  a  little  extravagant. 

In  this  letter,  Dr  Beattie  mentions  the  story,  which  Pope  and 
his  friends  certainly  believed,  that  the  first  book  of  the  '^  Iliad"  was 
either  translated  by  Addison  himself  in  opposition  to  Pope,  or  if  by 
Tickell,  under  Addison's  direction.  But  of  this  no  clear  proof  has 
ever  been  produced,  nor  any  thing  else  than  some  slight  and  vague 
suspicions,  of  no  authority.  The  learned  Dr  Hurd,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  his  Life  of  Warburton,  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, has  given  an  acute  and  ingenious  dissertation  on  the  subject, 
in  which  he  strongly  vindicates  Addison  from  the  charge  brought 
against  him  by  Pope  and  his  friends,  and  shows,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  probability,  that  the  translation  was  Tickell's  own,  and 
most  likely  begun  by  him  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  Pope's  un- 
dertaking. Dr  Hurd  adds  some  curious  conjectures  as  to  the 
cause  of  Pope's  entertaining  the  suspicion,  respecting  this  transla- 
tion by  Tickell,  of  which  his  Lordship  has  in  his  library  a  printed 
copy,  wherein  are  entered  many  criticisms  and  remarks  in  Pope's 

•  Preface  to  •'  DUquUitions  reUting  to  matter  and  fpirit,"  p.  adiS, 
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own  hand ;  and  from  two  of  these,  compared  together,  the  Bishop 
thinks  the  true  ground  of  Pope's  suspicion  may,  with  great  plausi- 
bility, be  collected.  He  farther  says,  that  on  mentioning  these 
circumstances  to  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  that  prelate  owned 
himself  so  much  satisfied,  that  he  declared,  if  he  lived  to  publish  a 
new  edition  of  the  works  of  Pope,  he  should  omit  the  charge  against 
Addison.* 

In  this  letter  to  Mr  Cameron,  Dr  Beattie,  who  could  know 
nothing  of  tlus  dissertation  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's,  because 
it  was  not  printed  till  long  afterwards,  agrees  exactly  in  opinion 
with  the  learned  prelate,  as  to  the  versification  of  that  first  book  of 
the  ^  Iliad"  being  unworthy  of  Addison;  and  if  Dr  Beattie  ever 
saw  the  dissertation,  he  must  have  rejoiced  to  find  the  memory  of 
his  fiivourite  author  so  successfully  vindicated,  against  this  malig- 
nant  reproach.  The  unfortunate  quarrel  between  Pope  and  Addi- 
son, which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  the  severest  and  most  elo- 
quent satires  in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry,t  is  well 
known. 

« 

LETTER  CIL 

DB  BEATTIE  TO  THE  REV.  MR  WILLIAM  CAMEROK.t 

Aberdeen,  33d  September,  1774. 

^*  YOUR  judgment  of  Addison  is  quite  right.  His  prose  is 
most  elegant,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  for  the  style,  as 
well  as  for  the  matter.    But  his  poetry  is  in  general  cold,  and  pro- 

*  Life  of  Bishop  Warburton,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works  in 
qusrtOy  p.  56—63. 

t  Pope*8  Works,  Vol.  IV .  p.  17.    Prologue  to  the  Satires*  1. 193. 

« 

%  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Kirk-Newton,  in  the  county  of  West-Lothisn. 
Having  studied  at  BCariachal-eoUegs»  Aberdeen,  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Dr 
BeatUe^Sy  who  ever  after  entertained  for  him  much  esteem*  as  Mr  Cameron^ 
in  return*  regarded  Dr  Beattie  with  sentiments  of  the  warmest  enthusiasm. 
Mr  Cameron  had  early  discovered  a  considerable  degree  of  poetical  genius, 
of  which  he  has  given  no  unfavourable  specimen,  in  a  small  collection  of 
poems*  printed  some  years  ago.  The  instructions  to  young  students,  in  this 
letteTi  are  ezceOtat. 
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saiC)  and  inharmonious.  Yet  his  tragedy  of  '<  Cato"  has  great 
merit ;  and  his  comedy  of  "  The  Drummer"  is,  in  my  opinion^ 
one  of  the  best  dramatic  pieces  in  our  language.  He  attempted  a 
translation  of  Homer,  and  actually  published  the  first  book  of  it, 
under  Tickell's  name,  in  opposition  to  Pope's;  but  the  performance 
is  altogether  unworthy  of  Addison,  and  totally  destitute  of  the  fire, 
and  energy,  and  harmony  of  Homer. 

^^  Your  studies  are  in  an  excellent  train.  Read  the  classics  day 
and  night,  till  you  make  yourself  master  of  them.  Exercise  your- 
self in  frequent  compositions  in  English  prose.  Write  your 
thoughts  on  every  subject,  and  carefully  keep  what  you  write. 
Attend  to  the  phraseology  of  the  best  English  writers,  with  a  view 
to  correct  and  improve  your  English  style.  We  Scotsmen  find  it 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  barbarisms  of  our  native 
dialect." 


LETTER  cm. 


M&S  MONTAGU  TO  nR  BEATTI£. 


Hin-Street,  January  irth,  1775. 

« I  APPROVE  greatly  of  what  you  have  said  of  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's letters ;  truth,  so  elegantly  and  concisely  expressed,  will 
make  an  impression  on  the  head  and  heart,  and  efface  the  fidse 
principles  those  letters  had  introduced  into  the  minds  of  the 
unwary. 

^  Lord  Chesterfield  was  an  example  of  the  justice  of  your  asser- 
tion, that  if  men  believed  one  another  to  be  knaves  and  hypocrites, 
politeness  of  language  and  attitude,  instead  of  being  graceful, 
would  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the  chattering  of  a  parrot,  or  the 
grinning  of  a  monkey.  For  the  moment  we  are  pleased  with  the 
imitation  of  sounds  and  gesture  in  the  parrot  or  the  ape,  but  that 
pleasure  not  arising  from  apprehension  of  some  sentiment,  ex- 
pressed by  voice  or  action,  though  we  admire  the  art  which  effects 
the  imitation,  sympathies  and  affections  are  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Thus,  all  the  world  admired  the  politeness  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  acknowledged  the  elegance  of  his  civiliUes^;  they  fe|t)  at 
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the  tiine>  a  soothing  sweetness  in  hU  conversation ;  but  all  this 
was  perfectly  void  of  any  mutual  endearment)  and  they  parted  oa 
the  same  terms  as  the  audience  and  a  musician ;  the  first  admiring 
the  art  which  for  a  moment  excited  sentiment,  unfelt  by  the  artist ; 
the  other  pleased  with  the  impression  he  had  made  by  the  ener- 
gies of  his  peculiar  skill. 

^  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that  Dr  Hawkesworth  said  many 
rash  things  in  his  woriLs.  I  believe  he  was  a  good  Christian,  but 
not  having  had  a  literary  education,  he  was  not  systematical ;  the 
human  mind  is  liable  to  strange  starts,  if  it  has  not  been  in  early 
and  good  training.  If  voyages  were  well  written,  they  would 
adminbly  evince  the  regular  government  and  superintendence  of 
providence,  but  ignorance,  rashness,  and  a  love  of  novelty,  and  the 
iBarvellous,  makes  them  operate  in  a  different  direction. 

^  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  to  hear  the  Dutchess  of  Portland 
is  now  well.  It  has  pleased  God  to  preserve  still  to  us  an  example 
to  the  great,  and  a  protector  of  the  unfortunate,  and  the  most  amia* 
ble  and  valuable  of  friends.  I  had  the  happiness  of  passing  yester« 
day  evening  with  her,  in  her  private  dressing-room,  in  which  I 
passed  many  of  those  youthiul  hours,  which  dance  away  with 
down  upon  their  feet ;  but  never  did  their  smoothest  pace,  and 
gayest  measure,  give  me  such  heart-felt  delight,  as  last  nigiht's  re- 
flection on  the  many  mercies  that  had  led  us  both  such  a  series  of 
years,  through  a  period  of  innocence,  to  the  present  time,  so  that 
we  can  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  forward  with  hope,  and  while 
we  remain  here,  by  mercies  past,  may  indulge  a  wish  to  cheer 
each  oth^r  through  the  declining  path  of  life.'* 


LETTER  CIV. 

BR  BBATTIS  TO  THX  B£V.  DB  PORTEVS. 

Aberdeen,  4th  March,  1775. 

^  I  HAVE  just  finished  a  hasty  perusal  of  Dr  Johnson's 
journey.  It  contains  many  things  worthy  of  the  author,  and  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  entertaining.    His  account  of  <<  the  Isles"  is,  I 

2  K 
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dare  say,  very  just ;   I  never  was  there,  and  therefore  can  say 
nothing  of  them,  from  my  own  knowledge.    His  accounts  of  9ome 
facts,  relating  to  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  not  unexceptionable. 
Either  he  must  hare  been  misinformed,  or  he  must  have  misun- 
derstood his  informer,  in  regard  to  several  of  his  remarks  on  the 
improvement  of  the  country.    I  am  surprised  at  one  of  his  mis- 
takes, which  Jeadd  hkn  once  or  twice  into  perplexity,  and  iSedse 
conjecture :— *he  seems  not  to  have  known,  that,  hi  the  common 
language  of  Scotland,  Irish  and  Earse  are  both  used  to  denote  the 
speech  of  the  Scots  Highlanders;  and  are  as  much  synonymous  (at 
least  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,)  a»  Scotch  and  Scottish,    Irish 
is  generally  thought  the  genteeler  appellation,  and  Earse  the  vulgar 
and  coUoquifJ.   His  remarks  on  the  trees  of  Scotlandf  must  greatly 
surprise  a  native.  In  some  of  our  provinces,  trees  cannot  be  reared 
by  any  method  of  cultivation  we  have  yet  discovered  ^  in  some, 
where  trees  flourish  extremely  well,  they  are  not  much  cultivated, 
because  they  are  not  necessary :  but  in  others,  we  have  store  of 
wood,  and  forests  of  great  extent,  and  of  great  antiquity.    1  am 
sorry  to  see  in  Johnson  some  asperities,  that  seem  to  be  the  effect 
of  national  prejudice.     If  he  thinks  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  Scots  as  a  nation,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
The  Scots  have  virtues,  and  the  Scots  have  faults,  of  which  he 
seems  tahave  had  no  particular  informati(m.    I  am  one  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  English  spirit  and  English  manners  prevail 
over  the  whole  island :  for  I  think  the  English  have  a  generosity 
and  openness  of  nature,  which  many  of  us  want.     But  we  are  not 
all,  without  exception,  a  nation  of  cheats  and  liars,  as  Johnson 
seems  willing  to  believe,  and  to  represent  us.    Of  the  better  sort  of 
our  people,  the  character  is  just  the  reverse.     I  admire  JoHlkson's 
genius ;  I  esteem  him  for  his  virtues ;  I  shall  ever  cherish  a  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  the  civilities  I  have  received  from  hira :  I  have 
often,  in  this  country,  exerted  myself  in  defence  both  of  his  charac- 
ter and  writings:  but  there  are  in  this  book  sevieral  things  which  I 
cannot  defend.     His  unbelief,  in  regard  to  Ossian,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised at;  but  I  wonder  greatly  at  his  credulity  in  regard  to  the 
second-sight.     I  cannot  imagine,  on  what  grounds  he  could  say, 
that,  in  the  universities  of  Scotlaifd,  every  master  of  arts  may  be  a 
doctor  when  he  pleases.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  I  have 
been  connected  with  our  universities,  ever  since  I  was  a  boy.    Ohc 
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method  of  giving  doctors'  degrees  I  do  not-approre  of;  but  we 
proceed  on  a  principle  quite  different  from  what  Dr  Johnsoii 


ioentions. 


LETTER  CV. 


na  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Gatton-park,  near  Ryegate,  37th  June,  1775. 

^^  I  WOULD  have  written  to  you  long  agoy  if  I  had  had  time 
to  write  a  long  letter ;  but  for  six  or  seven  weeks  after  I  came  to 
town,  I  was  so  constantly  engaged  with  company,  that  I  had  no  lei- 
sure at  all.  The  greatest  part  of  that  time,  I  lodged  with  my  friend 
-Dr  Porteu8>  at  Lambeth,  who  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  amuse 
and  Entertain  me.  His  conversation  is  cheerful,  and  occasionally 
even  spordve :  He  is  warm  and  zealous  as  a  friend,  kind,  gentls, 
and  polite  as  a  companion.  He  is  now  gone  to  reside  at  one  of  his 
livings  in  the  country,  whither  he  earnestly  wished  us  to  Ibllow 
iiim ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  shall  see  him  no  more  this  summer.  We 
arenow  with  Sir  William  Mayne,  at  one  of  the  finest  places  I  have 
jBver  seen;  a  place  adomed  with  every  charm  that  hill  aiid  dale, 
lawn  and  grove,  wood  and  water,  can  bestow,  and  "which  wants  no- 
thing but  cataracts,  precipices,  barren  mountains,  and  a  view  of  the 
sea,  to  make  it  super-eminent  in  every  rural  beauty.  But  though 
-we  have  not  the  sea,  we  have  a  boundless  prospect  of  a  rich  coun- 
try, extending  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  Here  I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  be  as  idle  as  possible,  in  order  to  indemnify  myself  for 
the  fatigue  and  bustle  of  London :  and  since  I  came  hither,  my 
health  has  improved  greatly.  Mrs  Beattie  is  also  much  better. 
But  we  must  soon  think  of  returning  to  the  north,  as  we  wish  to  be 
in  Aberdeen  early  in  August,  and  have  many  visits  to  make  by  the 
way. 

><  During  my  stay  in  London,  I  visited  most  of  my  old  friends, 
^d  made  several  new  acqubitions,  particularly  among  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  who  all  shewed  me  a  degree  of  attention,  far  superior 
to  my  deservings.  I  have  been  at  court  too,  where  the  King  (who 
Jinewme  at  first  sight)  was  pleased  to  speak  to  me  very  graciously, 
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asUiig  me  seTeral  questions  about  my  studiesi  and  observing}  that 
I  locked  much  better  than  urtien  he  saw  me  last. 

^  You  will  no  doubt  be  curious  to  hear  something  of  Priestlef . 
I  have  not  yet  met  with,  nor  heard  of,  one  single  person,  who  doea 
not  blame  his  book  against  Dr  Reid  and  me.  Even  those  of  his 
admirers,  who  think  fovourably  of  his  arguments,  condemn  the 
spirit  of  that  performance.  But  the  book  has  attracted  very  little 
notice,  and  would  seem  at  present  to  be  in  a  &ir  way  of  being  spee- 
dily forgotten,  notwithstanding  the  pains  taken  by  its  author  to  puff 
it  away  in  newspapers.  My  inclination  was  (as  I  told  you)  to  pub- 
lish a  pamphlet  in  direct  answer  to  it.  But  I  now  begin  to  think| 
that  will  be  unnecessary,  and  will  only  give  scope  to  further  contro- 
versy, Dr  Priestley  having  already  declared,  that  he  will  answer 
whatever  I  may  publish  in  my  own  vindication  ;  and  being  a  man 
who  loves  bustle  and  book-making,  he  wishes  above  all  things  that 
I  should  give  him  a  pretext  for  continuing  the  dispute.  To  silence 
him  by  force  of  argument,  is,  I  know,  impossible.  He  would  stiU 
fidl  upon  new  modes  of  misrepresentation,  and  would  sdil  find  it  an 
easy  matter  to  make  a  book,  which  should  seem  plauuble  to  hia 
implicit  admirers,  or  to  those  who  had  entered  but  slightly  into  the 
subject.  All  my  friends  here  have  been  urging  me  not  to  answer 
him ;  and  have  told  me,  what  I  know  is  true,  that  his  work  cannot 
possibly  do  me  any  harm,  that  it  has  been  little  read,  and  will  soon 
be  forgotten ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  that  sort,  that  it  is  even  credita* 
ble  (on  moral  and  religious  subjects  at  least)  to  have  him  for  an 
adversary ;  a^d  that  I  cannot  gratify  him  more,  than  by  writing 
against  him.  All  this,  I  say,  I  know  to  be  true ;  yet  I  am  not  en* 
tirely  of  their  opinion,  who  think  that  I  ought  to  neglect  him  alto- 
gether. I  therefore  propose  to  take  a  ndddle  course :  and,  with* 
out  making  any  formal  answer  to  Dr  Priestley,  to  write  something 
by  way  oi  general  answer  to  those  objections  to  my  doctrine  that  have 
appeared  hitherto  in  pamphlets  or  newspapers :  observing,  at  the 
same  lime,  that  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  reply  to  the  abuse 
that^has  been  thrown  out  against  me,  or  to  those  misrefiresentadons 
qf  my  mearmigi  which  some  authors,  particularly  Dr  Piieatley, 
bav9  t}ipught  proper  to  obtrude  upon  the  world.'* 
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LETTER  CVL 


Om  BBATTiS  TO  THS  BBT.  SR  F0ETBV8. 

St  James's  SqasK,  Jvfy  9Ui,  1T7S. 

^  DR  MAJENDIE  has  just  returned  to  me  the  letter  I  wrote, 
declinmg  the  offer  of  the  Church-living.  I  send  it  to  you  enclosed. 
He  gave  it  to  the  Queen,  who  condescended  to  read  it  over  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  was  then  pleased  to  say,  ^  That  it  was  a  very 
^  sensible  letter,  and  did  me  much  honour."  I  was  anxious,  tliat 
jny  reasons  for  choosing  to  continue  a  layman,  should  be  known  at 
court ;  as  a  report  has  been  circulating,  that  I  declined  church- 
preferment  in  England,  because  I  could  not  reconcile  myself  to 
the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Church  ^-^  report,  which  those 
who  know  me  best  know  to  be  ill-founded.  I  admire  the  Church 
of  England,  on  many  accounts.  I  think  I  could,  with  a  clear  con* 
science,  Uve  and  die  a  member,  or  even  a  minister  of  it.  Its  doc« 
trines  seem  to  me  to  be  those  of  Chrbtianity  :  its  rites  and  cere** 
monies  I  greatly  approve  of,  and  the  constitution  of  its  hierarchy 
is  equally  &vourable  to  the  interests  of  religioUi  and  the  civil  go- 
Temment  of  this  country.' 


f$ 


LETTER  CVII. 


X>»  BEArriE  TO  MR9  HONTAOV. 


Aberdeen,  17th  Au^fost,  1775. 

^  AFTER  passing  a  few  days  with  our  friends  at  Edinburgh, 
we  proceeded  northwards,  and  arrived  here  in  safety  about  ten  days 
Ago,  The  last  stage  of  our  journey  was  distinguished  by  an  accident, 
which,  if  Providence  had  not  interposed,  would  have  made  it  the 
last  sti^  of  our  life.  The  iron  axle  of  the  chaise  snapt  suddenly 
in  two,  and  the  carriage  was  thrown  upon  its  side^  within  two  feet 
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of  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  thirty  yards  deep.  Here  we  lay  for  a 
few  moments,  with  the  horses  flouncing  about  us,  till  at  last,  partly 
by  the  harness  giving  way,  and  pattly  by  the  activity  of  the  pooti* 
lion,  they  were  disengaged  from  the  cariiage,  and  went  off  at  full 
speed.  An  English  gentleman,  on  horseback,  was  then  in  sight  be- 
hind us,  who  immediately  galloped  tfp,  and  in  the  most  humane 
manner  enquired,  whether  he  could  be  of  any  service ;  and,  having 
seen  us  fairly  Fescued  from  our4shattered  vehicle,  remounted  his 
horse,  galloped  back  to  the  inn,  and  soon  returned  with  another 

chaise. 

"  I  have  beguii  my  transcribing,  which,  even  if  I  had  nothing 
to  do  in  the  way  of  correction,  would  take  up  some  hours  of  every 
day,  for  months  to  come.  I  have  made  many  attempts  at  a  pre- 
face to  my  quarto  volume  ;  but  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  please 
myself.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  best  way  to  obviate  all  objections, 
and  to  prevent  mistakes,  in  regard  to  this  publication,  is  to  give  a 
short  and  honest  account  of  the  plain  matter  of  fact.  This  I  have 
endeavoured  to  do  in  the  inclosed  paper,  with  which,  if  you  approve 
of  it,  I  intend  to  begin  my  preface.  The  sequel  will  contain  some 
account  of  the  additional  essays,  and  of  the  improvements  in  this 
edition  of  the  "  Essay  on  Truth." 

"  To  make  some  amends  for  the  terrifying  incident,  recorded 
in  the  first  part  of  this  letter,  I  shall  now  mention  a  pleasing  one, 
which  was  told  me  by  a  gentleman  of  this  country,  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  lately  went  to  Stratford  upon  Avon,  to  pay  his  duty  at  the 
shrine  of  the  man  of  Warwickshire.  You  certainly  know,  that  Gar- 
rick  erected  a  statue  of  Shakespeare,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall  of  the 
town-house,  facing  the  street.  As  my  friend  was  contemplating 
this  statue,  he  saw,  perched  on  one  of  the  hands,  a  dove,  which,  at 
first  he  took  for  an  emblem,  as  the  creature  was  quite  motionless ; 
but  which,  in  a  little  time,  began  to  move,  and  scramble  upwards, 
till  it  reached  the  bosom  of  the  statue,  in  which,  as  in  its  home,  it 
nestled,  with  great  appearance  of  satisfaction.  Charles  Boyd)  Lord 
ErroU's  brother,  has,  I  hear,  composed  a  little  poem  on  the  subject, 
of  which  I  shall  send  you  a  copy,,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  the  author. 
If  Mr  Garrick  comes  in  your  way,  before  you  leave  England,  I  am 
sure  he  will  be  pleased  with  this  little  narrative. 

*<  The  day  after  I  returned  home,  I  visited  the  little  man,  whose 
magnanimity  you  are  pleased  to  reward;  in  so  generous  a  manner. 
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• 

I  found  him  in  great  want  of  clothes,  and  Tery  infirm ;  for  he  is 
now  of  a  great  age.  I  told  him  that  a  lady  in  England  had  desired 
me  to  give  him  some  money.  This  very  interesting  news  he  re« 
ceived  with  much  composure,  but  implored,  with  great  fervour,  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  upon  his  benefactress.  I  have  not  seen  him 
since  that  time.  Since  the  days  of  chivalry,  I  do  not  suppose  that 
any  lady  has  had  so  complete  a  dwarf,  as  you,  madam,  have  now  at 
your  service ;  for  I  cannot  think  that  he  is  full  three  feet  high.'' 


LETTER  CVIIL 


MRS  MONTAGU  TO  DR  BEATTIE. 

Tunbridge-wells,  September  3d,  1775. 

"  IT  was  not  without  trembling  and  horror,  I  read  the  ac- 
count of  your  overturn,  and  the  dangerous  circumstances  with 
which  it  was  attended.  The  traveller,  who  is  obliged  to  traverse  a 
pathless  wilderness,  or  in  a  frail  boat  to  cross  the  angry  ocean,  de- 
voutly prays  to  the  Omnipotent,  to  assist  and  preserve  him  ;  the 
occasion  awakens  his  fears,  and  animates  his  devotion  ;  but  it  is 
only  from  experience  and  reflection  we  are  taught  to  consider  every 
day,  which  passes  in  safety,  and  closes  in  peace,  as  a  mercy.  If  I 
had  known  when  you  had  set  out  from  Denton,  how  near  to  a  pre- 
cipice you  would  have  been  thrown,  I  should  more  earnestly  have 
prayed  for  your  preservation  through  the  journey  ;  but  the  inci- 
dent at  once  makes  me  sensible,  that  our  safety  depends,  not  on  the 
road,  but  the  hand  that  upholds  and  guides  us. 

"  I  left  Denton  the  first  day  of  August.  On  the  second^  by 
noon,  I  reached  the  episcopal  palace  of  our  friend,  the  Archbishop 
of  York,*  at  Bishop's  Thorpe.  I  had  before  visited  him  at  his 
family-seat  at  Brodsworth.  The  man,  who  has  a  character  of  his 
own,  is  little  changed  by  varying  his  situation  ;  I  can  only  say,  that 
at  his  family-seat,  I  found  him  the  most  of  a  prelate  of  any  gentle- 
man, and  at  his  palace,  the  most  of  a  gentleman  I  had  ever  seen. 

*  Honourable  Dr  Hay  Dnimmofid,  at  that  tune  Archbishop  of  York. 
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Native  digmty  is  the  best  ground-work  of  assumed  and  speciai  dig- 
nity. We  talked  a  great  deal  of  you ;  the  subject  was  copious  and 
pleasant.  We  considered  you,  as  a  poet,  with  admiration;  as  m 
philosopheri  with  respect ;  as  a  Christian,  with  veneration ;  and  as 
a  friend*  with  affection.  His  Grace's  health  is  not  quite  what  we 
could  wish.  I  could  indulge  myself  in  no  longer  than  one  day's 
delay  at  Bishop's  Thorpe.  I  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Lon- 
don, and  after  a  very  short  stay  there,  came  to  Tunbridge.  I  have  the 
happiness  of  having  Mrs  Carter  in  my  house,  and  Mrs  Vesey  is  not 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance  ;  thus,  though  I  live  secluded  from 
the  general  world,  I  have  the  society  of  those  I  love  best.  I  pro- 
pose to  stay  here  about  three  weeks,  then  I  return  to  London,  to 
prepare  for  my  expedition  to  the  south  of  France.  I  have  written 
to  a  gentleman  at  Montauban  to  endeavour  to  get  for  me  a  large 
house,  in  any  part  of  that  town.  I  am  assured  that  the  climate  of 
Montauban  is  very  delightful ;  the  air  is  dry,  but  not  piercing,  as 
at  Montpelier.  There  is  but  little  society,  but  there  are  some  pro- 
vincial  noblesse^  amongst  whom  I  hope  to  find  some  who  are  more 
in  the  ton  of  Louis  XI  Vs  court,  than  I  should  at  Versailles.  It  is 
long  before  the  polished  manners  of  a  court,  arrive  at  the  distant 
regions  of  a  great  country ;  but  when  there,  they  acquire  a  per- 
manent establishment.  At  Paris,  the  minister,  or  the  favourite  of 
the  day,  is  taken  for  the  model,  and  there  is  a  perpetual  change  of 
manners.  I  think  with  some4)]easure  of  escaping  the  gloom  of  our 
winter,  and  the  bustle  of  London,  and  passing  my  time  in  the  bless- 
ings of  cheerful  tranquillity,  and  soft  sunshine ;  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  something  painful  in  removing  so  far  fix>m  one's  dearest 
friends. 

"  I  wish  much  to  see  the  verses  on  the  pretty  incident  of  the 
dove's  alighting  on  Shakespeare's  statue.  Of  whatever  nature  and 
disposition  the  animal  had  been,  he  might  have  been  presented  as 
a  symbol  of  Shakespeare.  The  gravity  and  deep  thought  of  the  bird 
of  wisdom;  the  sublime  flight  of  the  eagle  to  the  starry  regions, 
and  the  throne  of  Jove;  the  pensive  song  of  the  nightingale,  when 
she  shuns  the  noise  of  folly,  and  sooths  the  midnight  visionary ; 
the  pert  jack-daw,  that  faithfully  repeats  the  chit-chat  of  the  market 
or  the  shop ;  the  sky-lark,  that,  soaring,  seems  to  sing  to  the  deni- 
zens of  the  air,  and  set  her  music  to  the  tone  of  beings  of  another 
region^^wouldall  assort  with  the  genius  of  universal  Shakespeare.'* 
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LETTER  CIX. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 


Aberdeen,  17th  September,  1775. 

"  YOUR  reflections  on  the  little  disaster,  with  which  our 
journey  concluded,  exactly  coincide  with  mine.  I  agree  with 
Hawkesworth,  that  the  peril  and  the  deliverance  are  equally  provi- 
dential ;  and  I  wonder  he  did  not  see  that  both  the  one  and  other 
may  be  productive  of  the  very  best  effects.  These  little  accidents 
and  trials  are  necessary  to  put  us  in  mind  of  that  superintending 
goodness,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  every  breath  we  draw,  and 
of  which,  in  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  many  of  us  are  too  apt  to  be 
forgetful.  But  you,  madam,  forget  nothing  which  a  Christian 
ought  to  remember;  and  therefore  I  hope  and  pray  that  Providence 
may  defend  you  from  every  alarm.  By  the  way,  there  are  several 
things,  beddes  that  preface  to  which  I  just  now  referred,  in  tlie 
writings  of  Hawkesworth,  that  shew  an  unaccountable  perplexity  of 
mind  in  regard  to  some  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion.  I 
observed,  in  his  conversation,  that  he  took  a  pleasure  in  ruminating 
upon  riddles,  and  puzzling  questions,  and  calculations ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  carried  something  of  the  same  temper  into  his  moral 
and  theological  researches.  His  ^^  Almoran  and  Hamet"  is  a 
strange  confused  narrative,  and  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader 
some  disagreeable  impressions  in  regard  to  the  ways  of  providence ; 
and  from  the  theory  of /«Vy,  which  he  has  given  us  somewhere  in 
the  "  Adventurer,**  one  would  suspect  that  he  was  no  enemy  to 
the  philosophy  of  Hobbes.  However,  I  am  disposed  to  impute 
all  this  rather  to  a  vague  way  of  thinking,  than  to  any  perversity  of 
leait  or  understanding.  Only  I  wish,  that  in  his  last  work  he  had 
been  more  ambitious  to  tell  tlie  plain  truth,  than  to  deliver  to  the 
"World  a  wonderful  story.  I  confess,  that  from  the  first  I  was  in- 
clined to  consider  his  vile  portrait  of  the  manners  of  Otaheite,  as 
in  part  fictitious ;  and  I  am  now  assured,  upon  the  very  best  au- 
thority, that  Dr  Solander  disavows  some  of  those  narrations,  or  at 
least  declares  them  to  be  grossly  misrepresented.     There  is,  in 

2  X 
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almost  all  the  late  books  of  travels  I  have  seen,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  recommend  licentious  theories.     I  would  not 
object  to  the  truth  of  any  fact,  that  is  warranted  by  the  testimony 
of  competent  witnesses.     But  how  few  of  our  travellers  are  com- 
petent judges  of  the  facts  they  relate !  How  few  of  them  know  any 
thing  accurately,  of  the  language  of  those  nations,  whose  laws, 
religion,  and  moral  sentiments,  they  pretend  to  describe  I  And  how 
few  of  them  are  free  from  that  inordinate  love  of  the  marvellous, 
Which  stimulates  equally  the  vanity  of  the  writer,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader.     Suppose  a  Japanese  crew  to  arrive  in  England,  take 
in  wood  and  water,  exchange  a  few  commodities;  and,  after  a  stay 
of  three  months,  to  set  sail  for  their  own  country,  and  there  set 
forth  a  history  of  the  English  government,  religion,  and  manners :  it 
is,  I  think,  highly  probable,  that,  for  one  truth,  they  would  deliver 
a  score  of  falsehoods.     But  Europeans,  it  will  be  said,  have  more 
sagacity,  and  know  more  of  mankind.    Be  it  so :  but  this  advan- 
tage is  not  without  inconveniencies,  sufficient  perhaps  to  counter- 
balance it.    When  a  European  arrives  in  any  remote  part  of  the 
globe,  the  natives,  if  they  know  any  thing  of  liis  country,  will  be  apt 
to  form  no  fevourable  opinion  of  his  intentions,  with  regard  to  their 
liberties;  if  they  know  nothing  of  him,  they  will  yet  keep  aloof,  on 
account  of  his  strange  language,  complexion,  and  accqutrements. 
In  either  case  he  has  little  chance  of  understanding  their  laws, 
manners,  and  principles  of  action,  except  by  a  long  residence  in  the 
country,  which  would  not  suit  the  views  of  one  traveller  in  five  thou- 
sand. He  therefore  picks  up  a  few  strange  plants  and  animals,  which 
he  may  do  with  little  trouble  or  danger ;  and,  at  hb  return  to  Europe, 
is  welcomed  by  the  literati,  as  a  philosophic  traveller  of  most  accu- 
i*ate  observation,  and  unquestionable  veracity.     He  describes,  per- 
haps with  tolerable  exactness,  the  soils,  plants,  and  other  irrational 
c\iriosities  of  the  new  country,  which  procures  credit  to  what  he 
has  to  say  of  the  people  ;  though  his  accuracy  in  describing  the 
material  phenomena,  is  no  pixx>f  of  his  capacity  to  explain  the 
moral.     One  can  easily  dig  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  penetrate  the  motive  of  an  action ;  and  till  the  motive  of  ^n 
action  be  known,  we  are  no  competent  judges  of  its  morality,  and 
in  many  cases  the  motive  of  an  action  is  not  to  be  known  without  a 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  agent. 
Our  traveller  then  delivers  a  few  facts  of  the  moral  kind,  which 
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perhaps  he  does  not  undentandy  and  from  them  draws  some  in« 
£N*ence9  suitable  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  or  to  a  fevourite  hypo* 
thesis.  He  tells  us  of  a  CalHbmiati,  who  sold  his  bed  in  a  morning, 
and  came  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  beg  it  back  at  night ;  whence,  he 
Tery  wisely  infers,  that  the  poor  CaHfomians  are  hardly  one  degree 
aboTe  the  brutes  in  understanding,  for  that  they  have  neither  fore- 
sight nor  memory  sufficient  to  direct  their  conduct  on  tlie  most 
common  occasions  of  life.  In  a  word,  they  are  quite  a  different 
species  of  animal  from  the  European ;  and  it  is  a  gross  mistake  to 
think,  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  the  same  first  parents. 
But  one  needs  not  go  so  fieir  as  to  California,  in  quest  of  men  who 
sacrifice  a  future  good  to  a  present  gratification.  In  the  metro^ 
poUs  of  Great  Britain  one  may  meet  with  many  reputed  Christians,' 
Who  would  act  the  same  part,  for  the  pleasure  of  carousing  half  a 
day  tn  a  gin-shop.  Again,  to  illustrate  the  same  important  truth) 
that  man  is  a  beast,  or  very  little  better,  we  are  told  of  another  na- 
tion, on  the  banks  of  the  Orellana,  so  wonderfully  stupid,  that 
they  cannot  reckon  beyond  the  number  three,  but  point  to  the  hair 
of  their  head,  whenever  they  would  signify  a  greater  number;  as 
if  four,  and  four  thousand,  were  to  them  equally  inconceivable. 
But,  whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  these  people  are  capable  of 
speech,  or  of  reckoning  at  all,  even  so  far  as  to  three,  is  a  difficulty, 
of  which  our  historian  attempts  not  the  solution.  But  till  he  shall 
solve  it,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  one  half  of  his  tale 
contradicts  the  other  as  effectually,  as  if  he  had  told  us  of  a  people, 
who  were  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  bodily  exertion,  and  yet,  that 
he  had  seen  one  of  them  lift  a  stone  of  a  hundred  weight.-^!  beg 
your  pardon,  madam,  for  running  into  this  subjects  The  truth  is^  I 
was  lately  thinking  to  write  upon  it ;  but  I  shall  not  have  leisure 
these  many  months. 

"  Take  no  farther  concern  about  your  dwarf.  The  person 
whom  you  honour  with  your  notice,  I  shall  always  think  it  my  duty 
to  care  for.  I  have  let  it  be  known  in  the  town  what  you  have 
done  for  him  ;  which,  I  hope,  will  be  a  spur  to  the  generosity  of 
others.  He  has  paid  me  but  one  visit  as  yet.  His  wants  are  few ; 
and  he  seems  to  be  modest  as  well  as  ipagnanimous.  Both  virtues 
certainly  entitle  him  to  consideration. 

<^  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  verses  on  Shakespeare  and  Ihe 
dove.    One  thing  I  am  certain  of,  which  is,  that  they  will  contain 
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nothing  so  much  to  the  purpose^  or  so  elegant)  as  what  you  have 
said  on  the  occasion,  in  prose.  You  justly  remark}  that  any  bird  of 
character,  from  the  eagle  to  the  sky-lark,  from  the  owl  to  the  mock- 
bird,  might  sytiobolize  with  one  or  other  of  the  attributes  of  that 
universal  genius«  But  do  not  you  think,  that  his  dove-like  qualities 
are  among  those  on  which  he  now  reflects  with  peculiar  compla- 
cency ^  And  I  think  it  could  be  shown,  from  many  things  in  his 
writings,  that  he  resembled  the  dove,  as  much  as  the  eagle.  There 
are  no  surly  fellows  among  his  favourite^characters ;  and  he  seems 
to  excel  himself  in  the  delineation  of  a  good*na^ured  one.  Witness 
his  Brutus,  who  is  indeed  finished  con  amore  $  and  who,  in  gentle- 
ness of  ixature,  exceeds  even  the  Brutus  of  the  good-natured  Plu« 
tSrch,  as  this  last  exceeded,  by  many  degrees,  (if  we  are  to  believe 
some  creditable  historians)  the  true  original  Brutus,  who  fell  at 
Philippi.  There  are  besides,  in  the  writings  of  Shakespeare^  innu-^ 
merable  passages  that  bespeak  a  mind  peculiarly  attentive  to  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  feeling^s  of  animal  nature.  Lear, 
when  his  distress  is  at  the  highest,  sympathizes  with  those,  who, 
amidst  the  pincliings  of  want  and  nakedness,  are  exposed  to  the 
tempestuous  elements.  I  need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  /loor  «^- 
qif,eatered  stag  in  '^  As  you  like  it ;"  nor  need  I  say  more  on  a 
subject,  with  which  you  are  much  better  acquainted  than  I  am." 


LETTER  ex. 


•  THE  REV.  DR  PORTEUS  TO  DR  BEATTIE. 

Lambetli,  January  lltb,  1776. 

'^  I  SHOULD  have  thanked  you  much  sooner. for  your  last 
letter,  of  the  17th  of  October,  if  I  had  not  waited  for  a  second  from 
yoUf  which  you  gave  me  reason  to  expect,  in  a  short  time  after  the 
first*  Thi9»  I  now  conclude,  has  slipped  your  memory,  or  has  been 
rendered  impracticable,  by  your  many  important  avocations,  which, 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  1  know,  are  very  numerous.  I  am  afraid, 
too,  bad  health  has  had  some  share  in  suspending  your  correspon- 
dence with  your  friends. 
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^  I  congratulate  yoa,  and  MrfrBeattie,  most  cordiany,  on  the 
many  dangers  you  have  escaped,  unce  we  saw  you,  both  in  yoor 
own  persons,  and  that  of  your  little  boy.  Your  escape  from  the 
precipice,,  where  your  chaise  was  overturned,  was  really  next  to 
miraculous.  At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  affords  a  strong  argument  in 
fieivour  of  a  particular  providence,  and  might  very  well  be  opposed 
to  all  the  profound  reasonings  of  Dr  Hawkesworth  against  it. 
Though,  I  suppose  the  Doctor  would  have  said  in  your  case,  as  he 
did  io  that  of  the  Endeavour  on  the  rock,  that,  instead  of  interpos- 
ing to  deliver  you  out  of  that  danger,  it  should  have  taken  care  to 
preserve  you  from  ever  coming  into  it«— •But  where  then  would 
have  been  that  strong  sense  of  God's  favour  and  protection,  that 
gratitude  and  thankfulness  for  so  visible  a  mark  of  it,  that  entire 
trust  and  acquiescence  in  it  for  the  future,  which,  I  am  sure,  so 
singular  an  accident  produces  in  your  mind,  and  must  have  pro- 
duced in  every  mind,  not  totally  devoid  of  all  religious  principles^ 
and  devout  sentiments  ?** 


LETTER  CXL 


DB  BXATTIE  TO  THE  REV.  MR  JOHN  LtJVDIE.* 


Aberdeeiiy  17th  September,  1775. 

**  I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  Latin  translation  of 
«  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.*'  It  is,  as  you  observe,  vastly  in- 
ferior  to  Vincent  Bourne.  I  have  not  had  dme  to  read  it  very  criti- 
cally ;  but  I  should  imagine,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  the  trans- 
lator has  not  always  hit  his  author's  meaning.  I  know  not  <m  what 
authority  we  ascribe  this  old  poem  to  our  King  James  I.  If  it  be 
his,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  it  is  surprising  that  he,  a  king,  and 

•  Minister  of  the  parish  of  Loiunay  in  Aberdeenshire,  one  of  the  very 
few  remaining  of  Dr  Bcattie's  earliest  friends.  My  own  intimate  acquain- 
tance Mrith  this  venerable  and  respectable  clergyman  has  subsisted,  without 
interruption,  for  upwards  of  half  a  century. 
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who  ln4  bis  edacatk»  in  Engtftiidy  should  be  so  i^ell  acquhiBtcd 
vkh  tbe  manners  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland."* 


LETTER  CXIL 


DR  BEAf  TIE  TO  THE  HONOVHABLE  MR  BARON  GORDON,  f 

« 

Aberdeeiii  6th  February,  1776. 

"  I  HAVE  been  very  miich  employed  ia  preparing  some 
little  things  of  mine  for  the  press ;  otherwise  I  should  sooner  have 
acknowledged  the  favour  of  your  most  obliging  letter. 

"  The  last  time  I  read  Virgil,  I  took  it  into  my  head,  that  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  books  of  the  i&neid  were  not  so  highly  finbhed 
as  the  rest.  Every  body  knows,  that  the  last  six  booksare  less  per- 
fect than  the  first  six  ;  and  I  fancied  that  some  of  the  last  six  came 
nearer  to  perfection  than  others.  I  cannot  now  recollect  my  rea- 
sons for  this  conceit;  but  I  propose  to  read  the  i&neid  again,  as 
soon  as  I  have  got  rid  of  this  publication  ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  then  be 
in  a  condition  to  give  something  of  a  rdasonable  answer  to  any 
question  you  may  do  me  the  honour  to  propose  in  regard  to  that 
matter. 

*  In  the  biographical  account  of  our  friend  Mr  Tytler,  I  have  assigned 
some  reasons  for  believing  |  King  James  I.  of  Scotland  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  **  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green.*'  In  reply  to  Dr  Beattie*8  surprise, 
how  that  Prince,  who  had  his  education  in  England,  could  be  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  manners  of  the  common  people  of  Scotland,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  James  was  eleven  years  of  age  before  he  left  Scotland.  He  had 
therefore  ample  opportunity  of  being  familiarly  conversant  with  the  charac- 
teristic sports  and  genius  of  the  people  among  whom  be  bad  been  brought 
up.  And  as  wh|t  we  s^e  and  hear*  at  that  early  period,  makes  the  deepest 
and  most  lasting  impression  on  the  mind,  even  a  captivity  of  nineteen  years, 
in  England,  could  not  obliterate  the  ideas  he  had  received  in  early  youth. 
when  he  returned  and  took  possession  of  his  kingdom,  in  which  he  reigned 
thirteen  years,  before  he  was  cut  off  by  a  foul  asaasination. 

t  Cosmo  Gordon  of  Cluny,  in  Aberdeenshire»  one  of  the  Barons  of  his 
Majesty's  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland.  Possessed  of  an  ample  paternal 
fortune,  which,  by  economy,  he  had  himself  considerably  improved,  he  lived 

tSoeAppendiXflO.} 
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^^  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  tefUh  or  eleventh  books  9re  at  aU  impev* 
feet ;  I  only  mean,  that  they  fall  short  of  VirgiUan  perfection. 
And  many  passages  there  are  in  both,  which  Virgil  himself  could 
not,  in  my  opinion,  have  made  better.  Such  are  the  story  of  Ms- 
zentius  and  Lausus,  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  book ;  and  that  pas- 
sage in  the  eleventh,  where  old  EvfUider  meets  the  dead  body  of 
his  son.  Mezentius  is  a  character  of  Virgil's  own  contrivance,  and 
it  is  extremely  well-drawn  :  an  old  tyrant,  hated  by  his  people,  on 
account  of  his  impiety  and  cruelty,  yet  graced  with  one  amiab)e 
virtue,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  very  rugged  minds,  a  tender 
affection  for  a  most  deserving  son.  Filial  affection  is  one  of  those 
virtues  which  Virgil  dwells  upon  with  peculiar  pleasure ;  he  never 
omits  any  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in,  and  he  always  paints  it  in 
the  most  lovely  colours.  iEneas,  Ascanius,  Euryalus,  Lausus,  are  all 
eminent  for  this  virtue  ;  and  Tumus,  when  he  asks  his  life,  asks  it 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  old  father.  Let  a  young  man  read  the 
JExicid  with  taste  and  attention,  and  then  be  an  undutiful  child  if  he 
can.  I  think  there  is  nothing  very  distinguishing  in  Camilla.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  more  than  one  form  of  that  character. 
The  adventures  of  her  early  youth,  are,  however,  highly  interest- 
ing, and  wildly  romantic.  The  circumstance  of  her  being,  when 
an  infrnt,  thrown  across  a  river,  tied  to  a  javelin,  is  so  very  singu- 
lar, that  I  should  suppose  Virgil  had  found  it  in  some  history ;  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Plutarch  has  told  such  a  story  of  King  PyrrhuB* 
The  battle  of  the  horse,  in  the  end  of  the  eleventh  book,  is  well  con- 
ducted, considering  that  Virgil  was  there  left  to  his  shifts,  and  had 
not  Homer  to  assist  him.  The  speeches  of  Drances  and  Tumus 
are  highly  animated ;   and  nothing  could  be  better  contiived  to 

with  splendid  hospitality,  and  very  successfully  cultivated  letters,  and 
courted  the  society  of  men  of  learning.  Having  tlie  advantage,  himself,  of 
a  correct  taste,  and  much  classical  learning,  particularly  in  the  best  Roman 
authors,  with  whom  be  was  familiarly  acquainted,  Mr  Baron  Gordon  was  a 
most  entertaining  companion,  as  well  as  excellent  correspondent.  He  was 
much  attached  to  Dr  Beattie,  who  frequently  spent  some  days  with  him,  at 
his  seat  of  Cluny,  not  far  from  Aberdeen :  and  to  him,  jointly  with  Major 
Mercer,  Mr  Arbuthnot,  and  myself,  Dr  Beattie  dedicated  the  volume  of  his 
son's  miscellanies,  and  the  account  of  his  life,  which  was  printed  soon  after 
his  death.  I  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Mr  Baron  Gordon's  intimate  acquain- 
tance, from  a  very  early  period  of  life.  He  died  in  Edinburgh,  19th  Novem- 
ber, 1800. 
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raise  our  idea  of  iEneas,  than  the  answer  which  Diomede  gives  to 
the  ambassadors  from  the  Italian  armf. 

"  I  ought  to  ask  pardon- for  troubling  you  with  these  superficial 
remarks.  But  a  desire  to  approve  myself  worthy  of  being  ho- 
noured with  your  commands^  has  led  me  into  a  subject,  for  winch  I 
am  not  at  present  prepared.  When  I  have  the  pleasure  to  pay  my 
respects  to  you  at  Cluny,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  early  in  the  sum* 
mer,  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over  thete  matters,  and  to  correct  my 
opinions  by  yours/' 


LETTER  CXIIL 

DR  BEATTlB  TO  THE  REV.  MR  CAMERON. 

Aberdeen,  33d  Fehnury,  1776. 

«  THE  objections  to  the  **  Essay  on  Truth,'*  which  you  hint 
at,  have  been  often  urged  by  the  Edinburgh  critics*  The  reasons, 
it  is  nbt  difficult  to  discover,  which  make  them  particularly  severe 
on  that  performance  ;  but  I  have  met  with  more  Candour  and  less 
prejudice  elsewhere.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  there  are  many  worthy 
and  learned  persons,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  to  approve 
what  I  did,  with  a  sincere  purpose  to  advance  the  cause  of  truth, 
and  do  good  to  society. 

^<  Your  good  principles,  and  your  good  heart,  will  secure  yoa 
against  the  sneers  and  sophistries  of  persons,  who  dislike  religioa 
out  of  prejudice,  and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  evidence  of  it,  which 
they  do  not  understand,  because  they  have  never  examined  it. 
Bear  always  in  mind  this  truth,  which  admits  of  the  most  satis&c- 
tory  proof:  No  person  of  a  good  heart  understands  Chrisdanity 
without  wishing  it  to  be  true :  and  no  person  of  a  good  judgment 
ever  studied  its  evidence,  impartially,  and  with  a  sincere  wish  that 
it  might  be  true,  who  did  not  really  find  it  so." 


In  the  course  of  the  year  1776,  the  new  edition,  in  quarto,  of  his 
"  Essay  on  Truth,"  so  long  expected,  made  its  appearance.  Of 
this  publication,  by  subscription,  as  the  nature  and  original  inten- 
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iaon  of  it  had  been  somewhat  misunderstood,  he  had  given  an  ex-^ 
planation,  in  a  letter  to  Lady  Mafney*  written  soon  after  the  sub* 
scription  was  set  on  foot.  Various  causes,  chiefly  hb  own  bad 
health,  had  retarded  the  publication  till  now.  But  when  at  last  the 
book  did  appear,  it  amply  rewarded  the  subscribers,  and  the  public, 
jbr  the  delay«  To  the  ^  Essay  on  Truth"  he  gave  a  preface, 
(dated  30th  April,  1776,)  in  which  he  says,  that  ^  This  new  edition 
^  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  less  faulty  than  any  of  the  former. 
^  Several  inaccuracies  are  removed,  unnecessary  words  and  sen* 
^  tences  expunged,  a  few  erroneous  passages  either  cancelled  or 
^  rectified,  and  some  new-modelled  in  the  style,  which  before 
^  seemed  too  harshly,  or  too  strongly  expressed."  <<  But,  in 
^  regard  to  the  reasons  and  general  principles  of  this  Essay,"  he 
had  not,  he  says,  <<  seen  cause  to  alter  his  opinion ;  though, he  had 
^  carefully  attended  to  what  had  been  urged  against  them  by 
^'  several  ingenious  authors.  Some  objection,"  he  adds,  ^  will 
^  perhaps  be  found  obviated  by  occasional  remarks  and  amend- 
<<  ments,  interspersed  in  this  edition."  He  closes  his  pre&ce,  by 
mentioning  an  advertisement,  prefixed  by  Mr  Hume,  to  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  ^  Essays,"  in  which  that  writer  seems  to  disown  his 
Treatise  qf  Human  JVaturey  and  desii*es  that  those  ^  Essays,  as  then. 
*^  published,  may  be  considered  as  containing  his  philosophical 
^  sentiments  and  principles."  * 

In  reply  lo  this  advertisement,  Dr  Beattie,  after  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  reasons  which  had  at  first  induced  him  to  publish  the 
**  Essay  on  Truth,"  goes  on  to  say,  **  Our  author  certainly  merits 
^  praise  for  thus  publicly  disowning,  though  late,  his  TreatUe  qf 
^  Human  stature  ;  though  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  from  the  tenor 
^  of  his  declaration,  that  he  still  seems  inclined  to  adhere  to 
^  ^  most  of  the  reasonings  and  principles  contained  in  that  trea- 
^  tise.'  But  if  he  has  now  at  last  renounced  any  one  of  his  er- 
^  rors,  I  congratulate  him  upon  it,  with  all  my  heart.  He  has 
^  many  good,  as  well  as  great  qualities ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  hope, 
**  that  he  may  yet  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquish,  totally,  a  system, 
^  which,  I  should  think,  vfonld  be  as  uncomfortable  to  him,  as  it 
''  is  unsatisfactory  to  others.  In  consequence  of  his  advertisement, 
^  I  thought  it  right  to  mitigate,  in  this  edition,  some  of  the  cen- 

*  See  p.  224. 
3m 
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^  stires  that  more  especially  refer  to  the  Treatise  of  Human 
**  Miture :  but  as  that  treatise  is  still  extant,  and  will  probablf  be 
^  read  as  long  at  least  as  any  thing  I  write,  I  did  not  think  it  ex- 
**  pedient  to  make  any  material  change  in  the  reasoning,  or  in  the 
^  plan  of  this  performance."* 

Besides  the  **  Essay  on  Truth,"  the  volume  contains  three 
other  essays ;  **  On  Poetry  and  Music,  as  they  affect  the  Mind." 
"  On  Laughter,  and  Ludicrous  Composition."  **  On  the  Utility  of 
"  Classical  Learning."  Subjects  in  themselves  extremely  inter- 
esting to  every  reader  of  taste,  and  all  of  which  he  has  treated  in  a 
very  masterly  manner .f  And  to  the  whole  there  is  prefixed  a  list 
of  nearly  five  hundred  subscribers,  containing  the  names  of  many 
t>f  the  most  distinguished  characters  for  rank  and  learning,  both  in 
the  church  and  state ;  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  merit  of  Dr 
Beattie,  and  highly  creditable  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived. 


LETTER  CXIV. 


DR  BBATTIB  TO  SIR  WILLIAM    FORBES. 


Aberdeen^  2d  August,  1776. 

^^  YOUR  manuscript  is  perfectly  safe.  I  have  read  it  throught 
and  have  written  a  few  remarks  (very  slight  ones  indeed)  on  the 
first  part  of  it.  You  have  treated  of  some  subjects  that  are  highly 
important,  and  withal  very  difficult.  That  of  Providence  I  have 
chiefly  in  my  eye.  You  treat  it  with  great  accuracy  and  clearness; 
but  you  aeem  to  me  rather  too  anxious  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  itt 
and  explain  it  in  such  a  way  as  shall  leave  few  or  no  difficulties  un- 
solved. Now,  I  presume,  this  is  not  necessary.  The  mysteries  of 
Providence  are  perhaps  unsearchable,  in  some  degree,  to  all  creatc:d 
beings.  We  are  not  obliged  in  these  matters  to  be  fuUe  above  what 
h  written  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  a  habit  of  Uiinking  too  deeply 

*  Preface  to  the  edition  in  4to  of  Dr  Seattle's  Essays,  published  in 
1776,  p.  is — xiv. 

t  For  some  farther  account  of  these  essays,  see  Appendix,  [Y.] 
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OB  certain  pointSy  may  not  rather  tend  to  darken,  than  to  iUuminate 
the  understanding.  It  certainly  produces  a  facility  of  devising  ob* 
jections,  which,  though  we  see  they  are  frivolous,  may  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  I  wish  my  son  to  believe  what  the  Scripture 
declares  concerning  Providence;  but  1  would  not  wish  him  to  enter 
so  far  into  the  subject,  as  ever  to  be  puzzled  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
•oncile  Divine  decrees  with  contingency,  or  the  Divine  prescience 
with  human  liberty.  This,  however,  is  only  my  opinion ;  I  would 
not  urge  it  upon  you,  and  perhaps,  if  I  ahajj  ever  regain  my  former 
health  and  spirits,  I  may  have  less  disinclination  to  these  subjects^ 
than  I  have  at  present.  But  I  will  endeavpur  to  explain  myself  ou 
this  point  more  intelligibly  hereafter," 


In  the  following  letter  to  Mr  Cameron,  Dr  Beattie  speaks  of  a 
plan,  at  that  time  in  agitation,  of  a  new  and  improved  poetical  ver* 
sion  of  the  Psalms,  for  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which 
more  wiU  be  said  hereafter. 


LETTER  CXV. 


na  BEATTKK  TO  TH£  REV.  MR  CAMERON. 

Aberdeen,  4th  August,  1776. 

"  I  APPROVE  greatly  of  your  design  of  versifying  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  for  the  enlargement  of  our  Psalmody.  You 
cannot  employ  your  muse  in  a  way  more  honourable  to  yourself^ 
or  more  useful  to  ypur  country.  The  specimen  you  sent  to  me,  I 
think  extremely  good.  I  returned  it,  as  you  desired,  to  the  gentle- 
man, after  marking,  with  a  pencil,  a  few  criticisms  which  then  oc- 
curred to  me.  You  judge  very  rightly  in  regard  to  the  style  that 
is  most  proper  in  these  compositions.  It  should  be  perfectly 
simple  and  perspicuous,  without  any  quaintness,  and  free  from  all 
9uperfluQUS  epithets.     At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  harmonious 
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and  elegant,  and  equally  remote  from  rusticity  and  affectation.  In 
a  word,  it  should  hare  dignity  to  please  the  best  judges,  and  a  plain*^ 
ness  adapted  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

^  I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Psalmody,  to  which  I  meaat 
to  have  returned  an  answer,  but  have  hitherto  been  prevented  by 
bad  health,  and  an  unusual  hurry  of  business.  The  business  is  now 
almost  over,  but,  unhappily,  I  have  not  recovered  my  health :  and 
therefore,  I  fear,  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  I  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  write  that  answer,  which  will  be  a  pretty  long  one,  and 
contain  some  remarks  on  the  several  English  versions  of  the 
Psalms,  wit^  a  proposal  for  a  new  version  to  be  made,  by  collecting 
all  the  best  passages  of  the  other  versions. 

^  The  ground- work  of  this  new  version,  ought  (I  think)  to  be 
that  which  we  now  use  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  notions  in  these  matters,  is  the  best  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared in  English ;  though  it  is  neither  so  elegant  in  the  language, 
nor  so  perspicuous  in  the  meaning,  as  it  might  easily  be  made. 
Tate  and  Brady  are  too  quaint,  and  where  the  Psalmist  rises  to 
sublimity,  (which  is  very  often  the  case)  are  apt  to  unk  into  bom- 
bast ;  yet  Tate  and  Brady  have  many  good  passag^es,  especially  in 
those  psalms  that  contain  simple  enunciations  of  moral  truth. 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  are  in  general  bad,  but  have  given  us  a  few 
stanzas  that  are  wonderfully  fine,  and  which  ought  to  be  adopted  in 
this  new  version.  Watts,  though  often  elegant,  and  in  many  re- 
spects valuable,  is  too  paraphrastical :  from  him,  I  would  propose, 
that  a  good  deal  should  be  taken ;  but  I  wQuld  not  follow  him  im- 
plicitly. King  James's  version,  which  is  the  basis  of  that  which 
we  use  in  Scotland,  is,  considering  the  age  and  the  author,  surpris* 
ingly  good :  and  in  many  places  has  the  advantage  of  ours,  not- 
withstanding that  this  was  intended  as  an  improvement  upcm  it. 
Now  my  scheme  is,  to  take  the  best  passages  of  these  verdons,  and 
out  of  them  to  make  a  new  version.  You  say,  it  would  be  a  motley 
piece  of  work,  if  so  many  authors  were  concerned  in  it.  I  answer, 
no ;  if  the  collection  were  judiciously  made.  Besides,  the  Psalms 
themselves  are  the  work  of  several  authors,  David,  Asaph,  Moses, 
&c. — Where  then  is  the  absurdity  of  translating  them  in  the  man* 
ner  I  hint  at?  The  version  I  speak  of,  I  mean  only  to  propose,  and 
give  some  hints  for  conductbg  it;  lam  not  at  all  qualified  for  sucli 
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a  work.    My  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew  tofkg^e  Is  alone  sufficient 
disqualification. 

^  I  had  no  hand  in  the  collection  of  ParafihraMen  of  some  pas- 
sages of  Scripture^  published  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and 
sometimes  printed  in  the  end  of  our  Psalm-books.  That  collection 
appeared  long  before  I  was  of  age  to  attempt  any  sort  of  composi- 
tion,  either  in  verse  or  prose." 


On  the  15th  August,  1776,  Mr  Hume  died  in  Edinburgh,  after 
having  been  afflicted  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  with  a  complaint 
which  he  himself  believed  would  prove  fatal.  His  death,  therefore, 
he  had  foreseen  for  some  con^derable  time ;  yet  his  cheerfulness, 
and  composure  of  mirid,  remained  unabated,  and  he  even  exerted, 
at  times,  a  playful  humour,  not  altogether  decorous  in  so  solemn  a 
situation.* 

The  world  was  not  naturally  unsolicitous  to  see,  whether  Mr 
Hume,  in  his  dying  moments,  would  express  any  sentiments  dif* 
ferent  from  those  which  he  had  published  in  his  philosophical 
writings.  But  although  he  retained  the  full  possession  of  his  fa* 
culties  to  the  last,  he  preserved  a  ihost  cautious  silence  on  that 
subject,  and  never  uttered  a  word  that  could  indicate  Aether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions  or  not.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  his  sentiments  remained  still  the 
same :  for  he  left  for  publication,  a  treatise,  entitled,  ^  Dialogues 
^  on  Natural  Religion,''  of  a  similar  strain  with  those  which  had 
been  printed  during  his  fife-time. 


The  following  letter  was  written  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the 
Reverend  Mr  Carr,  the  worthy  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel 
in  Edinburgh,  which  I  attend.  The  congregation  having  deter- 
mined to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  deceased  pas- 
tor, committed  the  execution  of  it  to  Mr  Arbuthnot  and  me.  Being 
anxious  to  avail  ourselves  of  Dr  Beatde's  aid,  we  sent  him  an  in- 
flcription,  which  seemed  to  be  such  as  was  wished  for;  but  of  which 
we  requested  the  favour  of  hb  cc^rrection. 

*  Dr  Adam  Smith's  Letter  to  Mr  Strshan,  p.  ixi. 
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than  an  evil.    Qut  my  notions  in  tbis  respect  may  perhaps  l|e 
whimsical)  and  therefore  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  them. 

^  You  judge  very  rightly  of  Dr  Campbell's  book  :*  it  is  iii4eed 
a  most  ingenious  performance)  and  contains  more  curious  matter) 
on  certain  topics  of  criticism)  than  any  other  book  {  am  acquainted 
with. 

^'  Lord  Monboddo's  third  volume  1 1  have  not  yet  seen.  It  will 
certainly  be  full  of  learning  and  ingenuity  :  but  pertiaps  the  au- 
thor's excessive  admiration  of  the  Greek  writers  may  lead  him  into 
some  paradoxes^  and  make  him  too  insensible  to  the  merits  of  mo- 
dem literature.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Lord  Monboddo ;  I 
know  him  to  be  a  learned  and  a  worthy  man  ;  and  I  am  greatly 
concerned  to  see  him  adopt  some  opinions,  which,  I  fear>  are  not 
very  salutary. 

^  But  I  know  nobody  that  has  less  occasion  than  yourself  to 
study  these  authors,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  good  style. 
I  beg  your  partiality  to  me  may  not  so  blind  you  to  the  faults  of 
mine,  as  ever  to  make  you  think  of  studying  it  for  a  pattern.    Tou 
are  pleased  to  pay  me  compliments  on  this  head,  which  I  do  not 
by  any  means  deserve.    The  style  of  my  letters,  whatever  you  and 
Mr  Arbuthnot  may  say,  is  not  a  good  style ;  it  has  nothing  of  that 
accuracy,  that  ease,  or  that  simplicity,  which  it  ought  to  have. 
Nay,  in  the  prose  I  have  printed,  my  expression,  after  all  the  pains 
I  have  taken  about  it,  is  not  what  I  wish  it  to  be :  it  is  too  pom- 
pous, and,  I  fear,  too  visibly  elaborate ;  and  there  is  often  a  harsh- 
ness and  a  stiffness  in  it,  which  I  would  fain  avoid,  but  cannot. 
Even  provincial  improprieties,  I  know,  I  am  not  proof  against, 
though  few  people  have  been  more  careful  to  keep  clear  of  them. 
The  longer  I  study  English,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  Addison's 
prose  is  the  best  model :  and  if  I  were  to  give  advice  to  a  young 
man  on  the  subject  of  English  style,  I  would  desire  him  to  read 
that  author  day  and  night.    I  know  not  what  may  be  the  opinion  of 
others ;  but,  in  my  own  judgpnent,  that  part  of  my  writings,  which 
in  the  article  of  style  has  the  least  demerit,  is  ^n  Etmy  on  Laughter^ 
which  is  now  in  the  press ;  yet  perhaps  my  partiality  to  it  may  be 
owing  to  this  circumstance,  that  it  is  the  last  thing  I  corrected." 

*  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric. 

t  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language.    See  p.  17. 
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The  following  letter  to  me  wai  written  after  my  recovery  from 
a  dangerous  illness.  It  contains  some  important  observations  on  a 
Terf  solemn  subject. 


LETTER  CXVIL 

i>R  BlBATTtlfi  TO  iilR  t^ILLlAM  FORBSS. 

Aberdeen,  32d  Jaxauay,  1777, 

^  I  SHALL  not  attempt,  my  dear  air^  to  tell  you,  what  a 
transition  from  grief  to  happiness  I  lately  experienced,  on  occasion 
of  your  illness  and  recovery.  Your  own  heart  will  teach  you  to 
conceive  it,  but  I  have  no  words  to  express  it. 

^  The  account  you  give  me  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings, 
when  your  disorder  was  at  the  height,  is  Ycry  interesting.    That 
inaefuiln&ty  which  you  complain  of,  and  blame  yourself  for,  is,  I 
beliere,  common  in  all  similar  cases;  and  a  merciful  appointment 
of  Providence  it  is.    By  deadening  those  affections,  to  which  life  is 
indebted  for  its  principal  charm,  it  greatly  alleviates  the  pangs  of 
--dissolution.    In  fact,  the  pains  of  death  to  a  man  in  health  appear 
much  more  formidable,  than  to  a  dying  man.    This  at  least  is  my 
opinion ;  and  I  have  been  led  into  it  by  what  has  been  observed,  of 
some  people's  displaying  a  fortitude,  or  composure,  at  the  hour  of 
death,  who  had  all  their  lives  been  remarkably  timorous  and  weak- 
minded.   The  i»roximate  cause  of  this,  I  take  to  be  that  same  9tufior 
which  gradually  steals  upon  our  senses,  as  our  dissolution  draws 
near.    And  that  the  approach  of  death  should  produce  this  stu/icpy 
needs  not  surprise  us,  when  we  consider,  that  the  approach  even  of 
sleep  has  something  of  the  same  effect ;  and  that  the  keenness  of  our 
passions  and  feelings,  in  general,  depends  very  much,  even  when 
we  are  in  tolerable  health,  upon  our  bodily  habit.    If  sleep  is  found 
to  disorder  our  reason,  and  give  a  peculiar  wildness  to  our  fancy ; 
if  memory  may  be  hurt,  as  it  certainly  has  been,  by  a  blow  on  the 
head ;  if  a  superabundance  of  certain  bodily  humours  give  rise  to 
certain  passions  in  the  mind ;  if  drunkenness  divest  a  man,  for  a 
time,  of  his  character,  and  even  of  many  of  his  favourite  opinions 
(for  I  have  known  a  staunch  Presbyterian,  who  was  alwaya  a  Rq- 
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man  Catholic  in  his  liquor);  if  even  a  full  m^  give^  a  languor  to 
the  nund»  and  impairs  a  little  our  fiuculties  of  invention  and  judg- 
ment ;  we  have  good  reason  to  think,  that  the  connection  betvcen 
our  soul  and  body  is  very  intimate ;  and  may  therefore  admit  the 
probability  of  what  I  now  advance,  namely,  that  when  the  powers 
and  energies  of  the  human  body  are  disordered  by  the  near  ap« 
prdkch  of  death,  it  is  scarcely  posdble  that  the  soul  should  perceive 
or  feel  with  its  wonted  acuteneas.  The  ^ufior^  therefore,  you  men« 
tion,  was  something  in  which  your  will  had  no  part,  but  the  natural 
and  necessary  effect  of  a  cause  purely  material.  I  ask  pardon  for 
all  thb  philosophy ;  which,  however,  I  cannot  conclude,  without 
aaic  remark  more ;  wfaick  is,  tiutt  tlua  doctrine,  if  true,  ought  to  be 
matter  of  comfort  to  a  good  man,  as  well  aa  an  alarm  to  such  aa  are 
notof  that  character.  To  the  fonner,  it  pramisea  an  easy  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  it  ought  to  teach  the  kttsr,  that  of  all  places  on  earth*  a 
death-bed  is  the  most  improper  for  devotion  or  repentance. , 

"  You  smile,  perhaps,  at  the  seBonaneaaof  these  remarks ;  bm 
I  am  led  into  them  by  reading  yomr  letter,  and  contidering  the  occa* 
non  of  k.  I  must  repeat,  that  you  are  a  vecy  severe  judge  of 
yourselC  You  are  conscious,  you  say,  o£  many  fiuiha,  which  the 
world  does  not  see  in  you.  But  you  ought  to  lemembcr,  that 
everymanis  fraM  and  fiillible;  and  the  virtue  even  of  the  best  many 
must,  in  order  to  appear  meritorious  at  the  great  tribunal,  have 
something  added  to  it,  which  man  cannot  beatow. 

^  I  must  put  a  stop,  however,  to  th^  grave  remarks ;  and  to 
descend  at  once  from  a  very  important  to  a  most  trifling  subjectf  I 
shall  now  speak  a  word  or  two,  concerning  my  own  works. 

^  It  is  very  kind  in  you  to  speak  so  &vourably  of  these  ^  Essays.*'  * 
You  will  see  I  have  not  laid  claim  to  much  originality  in  these  per- 
formances; My  principal  purpose  was  to  make  my  subject  pbdn 
and  entertaining,  and,  as  often  as  I  could,  the  vehicle  of  moral  ia« 
struction  ;  a  purpose  to  which  every  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  and  indeed  of  science  in  general,  may,  and  ought,  in 
my  opHkion,  to  be  made  in  some  degree  subservient.  I  was  very 
much  on  my  guard  against  paradoxes ;  yet  I  expect  that  many  of 

*  On  Poetry  and  Music  as  they  affect  the  Mind. 
On  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Composition. 
On  tlie  Utility  of  Classic  At.  Lbabfino.    PryOsd  in  1776. 
See  Appendil,  [A A.] 
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my  opibidnsy  tkoie  espedudly  that  Tekte  to  music  md  ^iflftiicil 
lumiDgy  will  meet  with  oppoiitiDn.  Mr  Tfder  writes  me  word^ 
tliat  he  camot  admit  all  my  doctrine  oH  tfaemifaject  of  ttioaic ;  batf 
if  I  rightly  understand  whflt  he  hat  aoid  tery  briciAf  on  that  tubject, 
I  should  imi^ney  that»  if  he  would  favour  that  part  of  my  book  with 
a  second  perusal,  he  would  find  that  his  notions  and  mine  are  not 
yery  different.  To  me,  indeed,  they  do  not  seem  to  differ  at  all.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  they  did ;  as  I  believe  he  knows  more  of  that,  as 
well  as  of  other  matters,  than  I  do.  I  am  already  sensible  of  several 
inaccuracies  and  defects  in  my  book ;  for  I  was  in  a  most  miserable 
state  of  health  when  I  sent  it  to  the  press :  and  I  know  not  how  it 
is,  that  I  can  never  judge  rightly  of  my  own  style,  till  I  see  it  in 
print.  If  the  book  comes  to  a  second  edition,  and  if  I  have  health 
to  make  any  alterations,  there  are  many  things  which  must  be  cor- 
rected. I  should  be  glad  to  hear  how  it  takes  with  your  people  in 
general. 

^  You  may  bdieve  Dr  Porteus's  advancement*  gives  me  great 
pleasure.  It  was  what  I  did  expect,  though  I  am  sure  he  did  not. 
He  says  in  his  last  letter,  ^  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  I  owe 
^  this  advancement  principally  to  the  goodness  of  their  Majesties, 
<<  who  have  been  graciously  pleased  to  thix^  me  deservmg  of  much 
^  higher  honours  than  I  had  ever  the  presumption  to  look  up  to.'' 
When  I  was  in  Enghnd  in  1775,  the  Doctor  told  me,  that  he  was 
not  particularly  known  to  the  King  at  that  time  ;  but  I  told  him,  1 
had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  his  Majesty  esteemed  hin?L  very 
highly.  Indeed  I  know  no  man  that  better  deserves  to  wear  the 
mitre.  He  is  not  older  than  I  am;  and  I  think  he  looks  much 
younger :  but  he  is  exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  hia  duty  as  a  cler- 
gyman, a  cheerful  pleasant  companion,  and  of  the  gentlest  manners ; 
he  is,  withal,  an  excellent  scholar,  a  most  elegant  writer,  and  a  man 
of  business.  He,  and  Dr  Hurd,  Biahop  of  Litchfield,t  are,  I  thinlu 
the  best  preachers  I  ever  heard.  Indeed,  before  I  heard  them,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  distinctly  knew  what  true  pulpit  eloquence  was. 
The  king  seems  determined  to  promote  to  the  Epbcopal  bench 
suchclergymenonly  asaremost  ^tinguishedfor  piety  and  learning. 

*  To  the  BtshojpriDk  of  Chester. 

t  Now  BiAops  of  London  and  Worcester. 
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Dr  Maridianit  now  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  present  Bishops 
of  Chester  and  Litchfield^  had  not  originally  any  other  influence 
than  what  their  own  merit  gave  them.  Dr  Hurd  was  ne^er  at 
Court  tin  he  went  to  kiss  the  £ing's  hand,  on  being  nominated  to 
the  see  of  Litchfield." 


LETTER  CXVIIL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen^  19th  Febnuij^  1777. 

**  I  HAVE  now,  my  dear  Sir,  read  over  your  papers*  with  all 
the  attention  I  am  capable  of,  and  have  made  a  few,  a  very  few 
slight  remarks  in  the  margin.  The  perusal  has  given  me  very 
great  pleasure,  and  I  beg  you  will  send  me  the  rest  as  soon  as  you 
conveniently  can.  Every  thing  you  say  in  regard  to  the  evidence 
of  religion  has  my  most  hearty  concurrence ;  one  or  two  sentences 
pr  phrases  excepted)  which  are  not  at  all  material.  What  tiiese 
are,  you  will  see  when  I  return  the  papers.  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  these  papery  will  make  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  book. 
Mr  Jenyns's  late  treatise,  I  observe,  is  a  favourite  of  yours.  There 
is  indeed  a  great  deal  in  it  of  very  solid  and  ingenious  remark ;  and 
I  am  convinced  it  will  do  much  good.  It  were  perhaps  to  be  wish- 
ed, that  the  author  had  made  fewer  concessions  to  the  adversary, 
and  spoken  with  more  respect  of  the  external  evidences.  But  when 
one  takes  up  a  favourite  hypothesis  or  argument,  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  avoid  carrying  it  rather  too  far ;— such  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature.  I  mean  not  to  object  to  Mr  Jenyns's  favourite  argument ;  it 
is  surely  most  satisfactory  to  every  candid  mind ;  and  he  has  done  it 
ijnore  justice  than  any  other  author  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  only 
wish  his  plan  would  have  allowed  him  to  touch  upon  the  external 
(evidenced,  which  ought  never  to  be  overlooked  by  those  who  wouM 

*  «  Letters  on  the  Religious  Belief  and  Practical  Duties  of  aChriitian,** 
written  by  the  author  of  these  ^Memoirs  ^r  th^  uistruciionof  bis  children, 
ttiU  in  MS. 
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iequit  themselTe*  as  the  champions  of  Christianity.  I  hegan  a  lit* 
tie  Treatise,  some  years  ago,  on  the  evidences  of  our  retigion,  bttt 
have  never  finished  it ;  and  indeed  Mr  J.'s  Treatise  has  in  part  super- 
seded  mine.  My  meaning  was,  to  make  the  subject  plain  and  en- 
tertaining, and  suited  to  all  capacities,  especially  to  those  of  young 
people.  Like  Mr  Jenyns,  I  intended  only  a  little  book ;  hut  it 
must  have  been  larger  than  his,  because  I  should  have  consideKd 
but  the  external  and  the  internal  evidence."* 


LETTER  CXIX. 


BR  BEATTXB  TO  DB  FOBTEUS,  BISHOP  OF  CHESTBB. 


dd  October,  1777. 


^  I  AM  much  obliged  to  your  Lordship  for  your  entertaining 
account  of  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  and  its  neighbourhood.  It 
must  certainly  be  as  you  observe,  well  worthy  the  traveller's  atten- 
tion ;  and  if  it  is  ever  my  fortune  to  revisit  the  west  of  England,  I 
shall  be  Inexcusable  if  I  do  not  direct  my  course  to  a  place,  which 
I  am  now,  on  many  accoimts,  ambitious  to  be  acquainted  with. 

^  Of  literary  matters  I  can  say  nothing.  The  doctor  com- 
manded me,  on  pain  of  death,  to  abstain  wholly  from  writing,  and 
to  read  nothing  but  novels,  or  such  books  as  require  no  attention.  I 
have  followed  the  prescription  most  punctually ;  and,  since  my  fever 
in  the  spring,  have  not  written  half-a-dozen  pages,  (letters  included) 
nor  read  any  thing  but  Don  Quixote,  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  and 
Horace,  which  last  I  have  read  over  three  times.  As  I  have  not 
read  Dr  Robinson's  last  work,  I  cannot  form  any  opinion  about  it. 
Lord  Kaimes  has  published  a  book  of  agriculture,  which,  they  say, 
is  the  best  of  all  his  works,  Dr  Campbell  lately  printed  another 
excellent  sermon,  preached  at  Edinburgh  before  the  ^  Society  for 
propagating  Christian  Knowledge."  The  subject  is,  ^  The  success 
of  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel,  a  proof  of  its  truth."    I  shall 

*  This  he  sfterwards  most  admirably  accomplished  in  hb  **  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Religion,"  published  in  1786. 
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hare  the  honour  to  send  your  Lorddiip  a  ocfpy  of  Ihsa  wtrmxsnk  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  Aberdeeb.  I  haTe  read  Captain  Cooke's  pie-* 
iiEu%,  which  gives  me  a  Tcry  high  opinioo  of  the  author:  I  wiah  fer 
an  opportunity  to  read  Che  whole  book.  When  a  man  of  seiise  sbmI 
a|»rit  publishes  the  history  of  his  own  affairs^  the  world  is  a  thou* 
sand  times  better  inatructed»  than  by  the  most  elaborate  conaposi* 
tions  of  the  mere  book-maker.** 


LETTER  CXX. 

THE  BISHOP  07  CHESTER  TO  DX  BEATTIE. 

Hunton,  Norembor  asth,  1777. 

^  DURING  our  stay  here,  Dr  fRobertson's  ^  History  pf 
America**  has  been  part  oi  our  evening's  amusement.  He  is,  with- 
out dispute,  a  very  judicious  compiler^  and  very  elegant  writer,  and 
seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  this  work  to  collect  all  the  infor- 
mation that  could  possibly  be  obtained  from  books  and  manuscripts, 
of  which  he  has  consulted  a  considerable  number.  Of  these,  some 
of  the  most  curious  were  communicated  to  him  by  my  fiiend.  Lord 
Grantham,  ambassador  at  Madrid,  and  his  chaplain,  Mr  Waddilove. 
But  still  the  grand  source  of  original  information  was  not  opened 
to  him ;    I  mean  the  letters  and  papers  written  to  the  Spanish 
court  by  the  first  conquerors  of  America,  and  all  the  authentic 
documents  relative  to  that  transaction,  which  were  collected  by 
Philip  the  Second,  and  deposited  amongst  the  archives  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  at  a  place  called  Simanca,  near  Valladolid, 
above  a  hundred  miles  from  Madrid.   To  these  he  could  obtain  no 
access ;  and  till  these  are  produced  to  the  world,  I  shall  never  sup- 
pose that  we  have  any  history  of  South  America  that  can  be  abso- 
lutely relied  upon.    As  far,  however,  as  Dr  Robertson's  materials 
go,  he  has  set  them  off  to  the  best  advantage,  and  has  enlivened 
them  by  many  ingenious  and  useful  observations  on  the  natural  and 
moral  history  of  the  Aborigines  of  that  country.   He  has,  however^ 
I  think,  missed  some  opportunides,  which  this  part  of  his  work 
threw  in  his  way,  of  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  the 
savage  and  of  the  Christian  worid.    He  attributes  the  difiercnce 
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between  them  floklf  to  tiieimproveiiients  of  civil  society.  lam  of 
opinion,  that  the  gospel  has  had  a  large  share  in  this  happy  change ; 
and  it  would  have  heen  of  infinite  service  to  rel^ikm,  to  have  had  aH 
its  beneficial  consequences  set  forth  by  so  fine  a  pen  as  Dr  Robert- 
son's. Such  incidental  arguments,  in  &v«ur  of  religion,  interspersed 
occasionally  in  works  of  acknowledged  merit  and  reputation,  are 
perhaps  of  more  general  use  than  professed  defences  of  it.  The 
enendes  of  Christiamty  have  long  taken  this  method  of  uadermin* 
ing  it,  and  its  friends  therefore  should  not  be  backward  in  taking 
the  same  means  to  recommend  it.  Mr  Gibbon  and  the  Abbe 
Ra3mal  have  more  espedatty  distinguished  themselves  by  this  spe- 
cies of  hostility  ;  for  which  reason  I  am  sorry  that  Dr  Robertson 
has  paid  them  both  such  high  compliments  as  he  has  done. 

^  I  hear  of  nothing  new  and  important  in  the  literary  world 
that  is  likely  to  make  its  appearance  this  winter,  except  a  new  trans- 
lation of  Isaiah,  by  Bishop  Lowth ;  of  which  the  public  has  raised 
its  expectations  very  high,  from  the  known  aUlities  and  learning 
of  the  author.  This,  I  believe,  is  in  very  great  forwardness.  There 
is  also  an  edition  of  ^  Strabo,"  by  Mr  Falkner,  a  gentleman  of 
Chester,  every  way  equal  to  the  undertaking,  which  is  pretty  fiir 
advanced.  Archbishop  MaiiLham  shewed  me,  the  other  day,  a 
collation  for  him,  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Escurial,  made  under  the 
direction  of  Canonico  Bayer,  and  procured  by  the  assistance  of 
Lord  Grantham." 

LETTER  CXXL 

DB.   BKATTI£  TO   SYLVESTER    DOUGLAS,   ESq.   NOW     LORD    GLXK- 

BERVXB.* 

Aberdeen,  93^  January,  1778. 

'*  I  AM  much  entertained  with  your  plan  of  writing  upon 
the  Scottish  barbarisms,  accent,  &c.     It  is  a  very  extensive  one  ; 

*  Between  whom  and  Dr  Beattie  an  intimacy,  contracted  in  early  life, 
tfubsMted  mutually,  and  without  interraption,  for  a  long  course  of  years.  I 
alao  daimthe  distinction  of  mnking  Lord  Glenbervie  among  the  number  of 
tboac  who  have  honoured  me  wkh  their  regard  \  and  he  and  I  are  now  two 
of  the  very  few  sunrivJQg  associates  of  Dr  BcattiQ*s  early  friendship. 
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andi  in  your  handS)  will  be  very  entertaining  and  useful*  Most  of 
the  topics  you  mention  have  occasionally  engrossed  my  attention. 
I  have  written  many  sheets  upon  Scotticism*  and  the  structure  and 
rules  of  our  verse>  and  how  &r  the  English  tongue  is  attainable  by 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  in  what  respects  it  is  not  attainable  (I 
mean,  a  person  who  does  not  go  to  live  in  Elngland  till  he  is  grown 
up).  I  once  intended  to  fmbHah  something  on  English  prosody 
and  versification,  but  I  believe  my  literary  pursuitaare  all  over. 


Vo9y  O  quUnu  integri 
Me  »  cttlzcol€  volm99efU' 


The  greatest  difficulty  in  acquiring  the  art  of  wriiing  EngUshy  is  (me^ 
which  I  have  seldom  heard  our  countrymen  complain  of,  and 
which  I  was  never  sensible  of  till  I  had  spent  some  years  in  labour* 
ing  to  acquire  that  art.     It  is,  to  g^ve  a  vernacular  cast  to  the  Eng- 
lish we  write.     I  must  explain  myself.    We  who  live  in  Scotland 
are  obliged  to  study  English  from  books,  like  a  dead  language. 
Accordingly^  when  we  write,  we  write  it  like  a  dead  langui^, 
which  we  understand,  but  cannot  speak ;  avoiding,  perhaps^  all  un- 
grammatical  expressions,  and  even  the  bart)arisms  of  our  countiy, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  communicating  that  neatness,  ease, 
and  softness  of  phrase,  which  appears  so  conspicuously  in  Addison, 
Lord  Lyttelton,  and  other  elegant  English  authors.    Our  style  is 
stately  and  unwieldy,  and  clogs  the  tongue  in  pronunciation,  and 
smells  of  the  lamp.     We  are  slaves  to  the  language  we  write,  and 
are  continually  afraid  of  committing  ^nw*  blunders ;  and,  when  an 
easy,  familiar,  idiomatical  phrase  occurs,  dare  not  adopt  it,  if  we 
recollect  no  authority,  for  fear  of  Scotticisms.    In  a  word,  ve  han- 
dle English,  as  a  person  who  cannot  fence  handles  a  sword ;  con- 
tinually afraid  of  hurting  ourselves  with  it,  or  letting  it  fall,  or  mak- 
ing some  awkward  motion  that  shall  betray  our  ignorance.    An 
English  author  of  learning  is  the  master,  not  the  slave,  of  his  Ian* 
guage,  and  wields  it  gracefully,  because  he  wields  it  with  ease,  and 
with  full  assurance  that  he  has  the  command  of  it. 

In  order  to  get  over  this  difficulty,  which  I  fear  is  in  sonic 
respects  insuperable  after  all,  I  have  been  continually  poring  upon 
Addison;  the  best  parts  of  Swift,  Lord  Lyttelton,  8cc.    The  ear  is  of 
great  service  in  these  matters ;  and  I  am  convinced  the  greater  part 
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of  Scdttiih  aotbofs  butt  their  style  by  adttiMng  sfid  imitating  OM 
atiotker.  At  Edinburgh  it  is  ciirrently  said  by  your  critical  t)eGp]e9 
that  Hume,  Robertson,  fcc.  wiite  English  better  than  the  English 
themselves ;  than  which,  in  my  judgment,  there  cannot  be  a  greater 
absurdity.  I  would  as  soon  believe  that  Thuanus  wrote  beUer  Ladn 
than  Cicero  or  Cxsar,  and  that  Buchanan  was  a  more  elegant  poet 
than  Virgil  or  Horace.  In  my  rhetorical  lectures,  and  whenever  I 
have  occasion  to  speak  on  this  subject  to  those  who  pay  any  regard 
to  my  opinion,  I  always  maintain  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  advise 
those  to  study  £lnglish  authors,  who  would  acquire  a  good  English 
style. 

**  i  agi^e  with  you,  that  many  of  the  tulgar  words  used  in  Scot- 
land may  be  traced  to  the  Saxon,  German,  Dutch,  8cc.  The  French 
too,  and  the  Erse,  come  in  for  their  share,  especially  the  former. 
French  etymologies  abound  most  in  the  counties  to  the  south  of 
Aberdeen,  in  Meams,  Angus,  Sec.  where  you  know  the  natives  in 
their  pronunciation  have  the  sound  of  the  French  U,  I  know  of  no 
etymological  dictionary  of  this  dialect ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  expected  in  such  a  dictionary  may  be  found  in 
Ray's  "  (Collection  of  English  Proverbs,"  but  especially  in  Iluddi- 
man's  ^'  Glossary  to  Bishop  Douglas's  Virgil."  This  last  is  a  most 
learned  piece  of  lexicography.  You  will  see  it  fai  that  edition  of 
"  Gavin  Douglas,"  which  was  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  folio,  in  1 7 10. 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  the  Scottish  dialect  is  different  in  almost 
every  province.  The  common  people  of  Aberdeen  speak  a  language, 
that  would  scarce  be  understood  in  Fife  ;  and  how  much  the  Buchan 
dialect  differs  from  tliat  of  Lothian,  may  be  seen  by  comparing 
Ramsay's  "  Gentle  Shepherd"  with  '*  Ajax's  Speech  to  the  Grecian 
Knabbs,"  which  you  will  no  doubt  remember  to  have  seen  in  your 
youth.  I  have  attended  so  much  to  this  matter,  that  I  think  I  could 
know  by  his  speech,  a  native  of  Banffshire,  Buchan,  Aberdeen, 
Dee-side,  Mearns,  Angus,  Lothian,  and  Fife,  as  well  as  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  Inverness. 

**  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Erse  was  once  the  universal 
language  of  Scotland.  For  you  find  all  over  the  Low-lands,  that 
the  names  of  the  old  places  are  almost  all  derived  from  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  renrarkable,  that  on  the  northern  side  of  that  great 
hollow  or  Btrath,  which  we  call  the  Honv  of  the  Meama^  the  names 
of  places  arc  generally  Erse,  and  on  the  south  side  English  or 

2  o 
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Saxon.  This  seems  to  prove,  that  the  former  district  was  first  hi- 
habited)  which  is  indeed  probable  from  other  circumstances ;  for  it 
fronts  the  sun,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  north  wind  by  the  Gram- 
pian mountains.'* 

As  an  introduction  to  the  following  letter,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention,  that  not  long  after  Garrick*s  celebration  of  the  jubUee  at 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  honour  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  year  1769, 
some  gentlemen  at  Edinburgh  proposed  also  to  celebrate  a  jubilee 
in  honour  of  our  countryman,  Thomson.  But  there  not  appear- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  persons  of  any  note,  to  give  respectability 
to  such  a  meeting,  the  idea  was  laid  aside.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Mr  Craig,  an  architect  of  some  merit,  who  designed  the  plan  of  the 
new  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  hall  of  the  College  of  Phyucians 
there,  a  nephew  of  Thomson's,  formed  the  design  of  erecting  t 
monument  to  his  memory,  at  the  village  of  Ednam,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  the  place  of  Thomson's  birth,  and  Dr  fieatde  was  re- 
quested to  write  an  inscription.  The  site  of  the  proposed  monu- 
ment was  the  summit  of  Ednam  hill.  This  eminence  slopes  regu- 
larly and  beautifully  to  the  surrounding  valley,  and  commands  a 
most  extensive  prospect ;  so  that  the  intended  monument  would 
have  been  seen  for  many  miles  in  every  direction.  But  this  inten- 
tion was  frustrated  by  Craig's  death.  In  order,  however,  that  the 
memory  of  the  poet  might  not  renudn  altogether  unhonoured,  se- 
veral gentlemen,  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ednam,  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society,  which  for  some  years  past  has 
met  there  annually  on  the  birth  day  of  Thomson. 

The  following  letter  of  Dr  Beattie's,  besides  the  inscription,  con- 
tains some  excellent  remarks  on  that  species  of  composition. 

LETTER  CXXIL 

AR  BEATTIX  TO  ROBERT  ARBUTHNOT,  ESQ. 

Aberdeen,  22d  July,  1778. 

"  MR  CRAIG  does  me  too  much  honour.  I  am  proud  f 
be  thought  of  so  favourably  by  so  ingenious  an  artist,  and  by  the 
nephew  of  a  man  who  was  an  honour  to  his  country  and  to  man- 
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kind ;  aiid  to  whose  writings  I  am  under  verf  particular  oblig;a- 
tions :  for  if  I  have  any  true  retish  for  the  beauties  of  nature*  I  may 
say  with  truth,  that  it  was  from  Virgil  and  from  Thomson  that  I 
eaught  it.    The  memory  of  this  amiable  poet  cannot  be  dearer  to 
any  person  than  it  is  to  me  ;  and  I  should  be  heartily  sorry,  if  the 
monument,  to  be  erected  for  him,  were  not  such,  in  every  respect, 
as  he  himself  would  have  approved.     Mr  Craig  will,  1  am  sure, 
make  it  such  in  the  architecture ;  and,  if  he  follow  his  own  ideas, 
in  the  inscription  too.    But  since  he  does  me  the  honour  to  desire 
to  have  my  opinion,  I  shall  give  it  with  the  greatest  sincerity.    I 
think,  then,  that  all  public  inscriptions,  whether  intended   for 
tombs,  or  cenotaphs,  or  bridges,  or  any  other  public  building,  are 
made  with  a  view  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  and  convey  to 
lum,  not  the  wit  of  the  composer,  but  some  authentic  informatioit 
in  regard  to  the  object  that  draws  his  attention,  and  is  supposed  to 
raise  his  curiosity.     On  this  principle,  all  such  writings  ought  to 
be  perfectly  simple,  and  true,  and  as  concise  as  the  subject  and 
language  will  admit.    This  is  the  character  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  inscriptions,  which  it  is  a  pity  the  modems  have  so  rarely 
imitated :  for,  in  my  mind,  nothing  is  more  barbarous  than  those 
mixtures  of  verse  and  prose,  of  Latin  and  English,  of  narration  and 
common-place  morality,  which  appear  in  our  churches  and  church- 
yards,  and  other  public  places.  A  Gothic  arch  supported  by  Corin- 
thian pillars,  or  a  statue  with  painted  cheeks  and  a  hat  and  wig,  is 
not  a  greater  absurdity.  To  set  up  a  pillar  with  a  Latin  inscription^ 
for  the  information  of  those  who  understand  no  language  but  Eng- 
lish, is  not  less  absurd.     I  never  heard  of  a  Greek  inscription  at 
Rome,  nor  of  a  Latin  one  at  Athens.    Latin  is  perhaps  a  more 
durable  language  than  English,  and  may  therefore  be  used  in  those 
inscriptions  that  are  put  on  the  foundation-stones  of  bridges,  and 
hid  under  ground ;  for  these,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  not  be  read 
till  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  all  our  modern  languages  will 
probably  be  unintelligible.     But  I  cannot  but  think,  that  an  Eng- 
lish inscription,  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  in  this  climate,  will 
be  understood  as  long  as  it  can  be  read.    I  would  therefore,  hum- 
bly propose,  that  what   is  intended  for   Thomson's  monument 
should  be  in  English,  the  tongue  which  he  spoke,  and  to  which  hi3' 
writings  do  so  much  honour,  and  the  tongue  which  all  travellers 
ivho  visit  Ednani  may  be  supposed  to  understand :  that  it  should 
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be  Mmplc  and  eonciae,  not  in  vetac  (for  tiik  apipeaHmoT^^ 
ostentation  of  wit  than  an  antbentic  record)}  tut  in  prooef  wdl  mo- 
dnlated,  totally  free  from  all  qiiaiiitne»%  aupepfluQus  woitia,  and 
flowery  omament8r-«omcthing  to4he  aame  puipoac  with  the  W? 
lowing,  attd  in  a  similar  style.  But  obaerv«»  that  as  I  <1q  b^  nie«9 
to  enter  the  lisu  with  either  of  the  two  g?cat  vntciw,*  who  lia?f 
tiready  prepared  inscriptions  for  this  wwkj  I  oSef  th^  ft>Il«wiaf 
'  father  as  a  hint  towards  one,  than  as  a  finished  perfimnancQ.  AM 
let  me  remark  by  the  way,  that  I  hare  been  more  devoted  to  this 
simplicity  of  style  in  public  inscriptio&St  ever  dnoe  I  read  a  ver* 
bose  and  flowery  one  in  Latin,  near  the  banks  of  Loeh  I^mtond^  to 
the  memory  of  Doctor  SmoUett. 

JAMES  THOMSON, 
Author  of  The  Seasons,  and  other  exceUent  Poema^ 

Which  finxmote 

Piety,  Patriotbm,  Benevolence,  and  the  Love  of  NaUtre, 

V^htrever  the  EngHak  Tongue  is  uaderUood, 

Was  bom  in  this  Fiiiagej  llth  SefitemhcTj  1700. 

Died  ^7th  Augmt^  1748. 

And  ia  buried  in  the  Church  qf  Michmond  in  Surrey, 

To  do  honour  to  the  Phce  ^f  Ida  Btrth, 
And  aa  a  Teatimony  qf  Veneradtm 

For  so  amiable  a  Poet, 

And  ao  iUuatruma  a  JGnamany 

Thia  numument^  ia  erected 

By  hia  M^hcwy  J-dUMS  Cm4IQ^  Architect, 

^  I  would  have  no  quotations  or  verses  on  the  monument ;  and 
{  beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  four  which  you  have  taken  from  the 
epilogue,  are  not  so  very  elegant  in  the  expression  as  might  be 
wilihed,  though  the  meaning  is  good,  and  perfectly  true. 

^  I  beg  my  best  respects  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  to  whom  I  wil 
write  soon,  but  cannot  at  present ;  as  he  will  see  this  letter,  I  coo* 
^d^r  Dnyself  as  writing  to  you  both.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
giving  xf^e  sp  pai^didly  your  opinion  of  my  two  psalms.    It  has  de« 

^  Who  tfaeaa  «afe»  does  B9t  appoar.  t  Or  pillar. 
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umuQcd  me  to  hj  ante  aU  tbougbla  of  a  inrojeolf  wliidiftfaovi^ 
my  beakh  fi>fftia4e  me  to  undertake  iti  bad  bees  too  mucb  in  mf 
liead  of  late*  For  I  see  now,  that  my  i^boH  cFen  though  CTccntdl 
to  my  mmd)  wouM  not  plcaae  thoae  whom  I  moat  wiahed  to  |ileaae» 
who  beat  deaerv^  to  be  pleaaod^  and  irtio»  from  their  partaalky  to 
me>  would  not  be  eaaily  diapkaaed  ^th  any  work  of  mine.  I  am 
not  aure  whether  I  ahali  ever  publiah  the  letter  to  Dr  Blair,  unleaa 
I  were  to  make  aome  additioPB  to  it,  to  juadfy  the  preference  which 
I  gire  to  the  Amembly's  metre  Paalma;*  I  mean  to  their  plan,  tat 
the  execution  haa  all  the  fiiulta  that  Sir  William  Forbea  mentioDt* 
In  England,  they  commonly  make  uae  of  a  correctod  edition  of 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins ;  and  I  confeaa  I  muat  agree  with  them  ao 
br,  aa  to  think  /A<M  mdeneaa,  which  ia  the  affect  of  aimpOcity, 
more  pardonable,  than  thoae  finioal  emhelliahmento  that  are  owing 
to  afiecution.  But  I  cannot  at  preaent  enter  upon  the  reaaooa  that 
would  determine  me  to  reject  aU  paraphraatifial  addidona  and 
flowery  oroamesita  in  a  yeraion  of  the  Paalma,  and  adhere  to  that 
manly  (I  ought  to  have  aaid  dMncJ  and  moat  expreaaive  aimp& 
city,  whieb  characterise  the  orighial/^t 
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DE  BBATTIE  TO  BIR  WILLIAM  VOHBES. 

Aberdeeo*  2ad  Korember,  1778. 

^  DURING  this  k>ng  confinement,  I  havooften  been  forced 
tohavereoourae  to  my  pen  and  ink,  h>  order  to  forget  my  anxiety 
for  a  few  minutes.  But  though  I  could  transcribe  and  correct  a 
little,  I  waa  in  a  vtiy  bad  state  for  composition.  However,  since 
Mait:hU8t,  I  ha¥e  written  in  a  feW  hand  about  S70  pagea.  Inthia 
collection  there  are  (besides  other  matters)  three  essaya,  en  ^  Me» 


•  Thai  ymm  authorised  by  the  Q^acrtl  Assamb^  af  tha  ChUvchof 
ScotUuid. 

t  Sea  what  he  hisMf  has  said  ea  this  sabjact^  in  Latter  It  p.  39. 


•v> 
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mory,*'  on  *^  Imagination,*'  and  on  ^  Dreaming/'  on  which  t  set 
some  value.  I  shall  read  them  to  my  class  very  soon ;  they  will 
make  about  ten  lectures,  of  an  hour  each.  In  treating  of  Memory 
and  Imagination,  I  have  endeavoured,  not  only  to  ascertain  thdr 
phenomena  and  laws,  but  also  to  propose  rules  for  improving  the 
former. faculty,  and  for  regulating  the  latter.  The  view  I  have 
taken  of  Dreaming  is  new,  so  £ar  as  I  know.  I  have  attempted  to 
trace  up  some  of  the  appearances  of  that  mysterious  mode  of  per- 
ception to  their  proximate  causes ;  and  to  prove,  that  it  is  in  many 
respects  useful  to  the  human  constitution.  On  all  subjects  of  this 
nature,  I  have  constantly  recdved  more  information  from  my  own 
experience  than  from  books. 

^  One  of  the  next  £eiculties  that  come  in  my  way  is  Conscience, 
or  the  moral  faculty ;  on  which  I  have  in  writing  a  great  number 
of  unfinished  observations.  If  I  live  to  finish  what  I  intend  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  probably  attempt  a  confutation  of  several  erroneous 
principles  that  have  been  adopted  by  modem  writers  of  morals,  but 
without  naming  any  names ;  and  it  b  not  unlikely,  that  I  may  in- 
terweave  the  substance  of  vrhat  I  wrote  long  ago,  at  greater  length, 
on  the  unchangeableness  of  Moral  Truth.  But  winter  will  be  over 
before  I  can  seriously  set  about  it ;  and  perhaps  the  state  of  my 
health  may  oblige  me  to  drop  the  scheme  altogether.  However,  I 
do  not  repent  what  I  have  hitherto  done,  in  transcribing  and  cor- 
recting my  lectures ;  for  I  have  been  careful  to  make  it  an  amuse- 
ment rather  than  a  task ;  whence  I  have  reason  to  think,  that  my 
health  has  not  been  injured  by  it. 

^  I  have  been  reading  lately  a  most  extraordinary  work,  wliich 
I  did  read  once  before,  but  (I  know  not  how)  had  totally  forgotten. 
The  **  History  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  a  Florentine  goldsmith  and 
designer,  translated  from  the  Italian  by  Thomas  Nugent.    There 
is  something  in  it  so  singularly  characteristical,  that  it  is  impoadble 
to  reject  the  whole  as  &bulous,  and  yet  it  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  reject  a  great  part  of  it  as  such.    To  recondle  this,  I  would 
.  suppose,  what  the  work  Itself  strongly  evinces,  that  the  author  must 
have  been  an  ingenious,  hot-headed,  vain,  audacious  man ;  and  that 
the  violence  of  his  passions,  the  strength  of  his  superstition,  and  the 
disa^ers  into  which  he  plunged  himself,  made  him  mad  in  the  end. 
We  know  that  the  Italians  of  the  1 6th  century  were  very  ingenious 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  drawing  and  designing ;  but  it  cannot 
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be  belieyed,  that  Popes^  Emperon^  and  Kingti  were  so  totallf 
engrossed  with  those  matters  as  Signior  Cellini  represents  them« 
If  you  haye  never  seen  the  book,  I  ,would  recommend  it  as  a  ciui- 
osity,  from  which  I  promise  that  you  will  receive  amusement. 
Nay,  in  regard  to  the  manners  of  those  tunes*  there  is  even  some 
instruction  in  it/* 


LETTER  CXXIV. 


DR  BSATO'IB  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON.*^ 


Aberdeen,  lOch  Jsnu«ry»  1779. 

"  MAJOR  MERCER  made  me  very  happy  with  tlie  news  he 
brought  from  Gordon-Castle,  particularly  when  he  assured  me  that 
your  Grace  was  in  perfect  health.  He  told  me  too,  that  your  soli- 
tude was  at  an  end  for  some  time ;  which,  I  confess,  I  was  not  sor- 
ry to  hear.  Seasons  of  recollection  may  be  useful ;  but  when  one 
begins  to  find  pleasure  in  sighing  over  Young's  "Night  Thoughts" 
in  a  comer,  it  is  time  to  shut  the  book,  and  return  to  the  company. 
I  grant, 'that,  while  the  mind  is  in  a- certain  state,  those  gloomy 
ideas  give  exquisite  delight ;  but  their  effect  resembles  tlTat  of  in- 

*  Jane,  Dutchess  of  Gordon,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Maxwell  of  Mon- 
leith.  Baronet,  in  the  county  of  Wigton,  in  Scotland.   Her  Grace,  the  honour 
of  whose  intimate  acqiuuntance  1  have  long  had  the  happiness  to  enjoy,  dis- 
tinguished Dr  Beattie,  during  many  years,  by  her  friendship  and  correspon- 
dence, which  were  returned  on  his  part  by  every  respectful,  sentiment  of 
esteem  and  admiration.  While  he  was  charmed  by  her  beauty,  the  brilliancy 
of  her  wit,  and  her  cultivated  understanding,  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon  wel( 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  talents  and  the  virtues  -of  Dr  Beattie ;  and  thede 
letters,  selected  from  a  g^at  number,  during  a  long  epistolary  intercourse^,^ 
strongly  evince  the  warmth  of  his  gratitude  for  her  unremitting  kindness  and  V 
attention  on  every  occasion.  Indeed,  so  tenderly  solicitous  was  the  Dutchess  ^ 
of  Gordon  stall  times  to  sooth  his  sorrows,  and  dissipate  those  gloomy  ideas^ 
that  preyed  ajjon  his  mind,  that  he  found  consolation  and  relief  in  the  free  * 
interchange  of  thoughts  with  wliich  her  good  nature  deb'ghtcd  to  indulge 
him :  And  he  has  oflen  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  was  never  more  happy 
than  in  the  society  he  found  at  (^rdon-Castle. 


'«« 
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toskadoii  ixpoii  tbe  bodjr }  duy  naf  pniduQt  a  tei&^erAr^ 
iah  exukationy  but  qualms,  and  weakcAtd  nsrtcat  ^  d^ptemak  ^ 
•|iirits»  arc  tlw  caoaaqotnce.  I  faaift*  great  f«a^66t  for  Dr  Yming^ 
bcith  aa  a  laan  and  at  a  pMt ;  I  iis6d  Ib^vMr  hw  ^  Night  Thcm^l^ 
iritb  a  aatiBJartinn  not  nnMke  tliat wfakii,  »  mf  younger  year%t 
have  found  in  walking  alone  in  a  church-yard,  or  ift  a  wiM  moaih 
tain,  hy  the  light  of  the  moon,  at  midnight.  Such  things  may  help 
to  soften  a  rugged  mind  ;  and  I  believe  I  might  have  been  the  bet- 
ter  for  them.  But  your  Grace's  heart  is  already  ^'  too  feelingly 
alive  to  each  fine  impulse  y^  and,  tbeitefbrcf  to  you  I  would  recom- 
mend gay  thoughts,  cheerful  books,  and  sprightly  company :  I 
might  have  said  company  without  any  limitation,  for  wherever  you 
are,  the  company  must  be  sprightly.  Excuse  this  obtruuon  of  ad- 
vice. We  are  all  physicians  who  have  arrived  at  forty  ;  and  as  I 
have  been  aludyiag  the  »iatamy  of  the  human  mind  these  fifteen 
years  and  upwards*  I  think  1  ought  to  be  something  of  a  soul-doc- 
tor by  this  time. 

^  When  I  first  read  Voung,  my  heart  was  broken  to  think  of 
the  poor  man's  afflictions.  Afterwards,  I  took  it  into  my  head,  that 
where  there  was  so  much  lamentation  there  could  not  be  excessive 
suffering ;  and  I  could  not  help  applying  to  him  sometimes  those, 
lines  of  a  song, 

"  Believe  me,  the  shepherd  but  feigns ; 
*•  He's  wretched,  to  show  he  has  wit." 

On  talking  with  some  of  Dr  Young's  particular  friends  in  Engltfid^ 
I  have  sbce  found  tliat  my  conjectufe  was  right ;  for  that,  wluie 
he  was  composing  the  ^  Night  Thoughts,"  he  was  really  as  cheer- 
fill  as  any  other  man. 

"  I  well  know  the  effect  of  what  your  Grace  expresses  so  pro- 
perly, of  a  cold  yea  returned  to  a  warm  sentiment.  One  meets 
with  it  often  in  company ;  and,  in  mosi  companies  with  nothing 
else.  And  yet  it  is  perhaps  no  great  kfss,  upon  the  whole,  that 
one's  enthuuasm  does  not  always  meet  with  an  adequate  return. 
A  disappointment  of  this  sort,  now  and  then,  may  have  upon  the 
muid  an  effect  something  like  that  of  the  cold  bath  upon  the  body  ^ 
it  gives  a  temporary  shock,  but  is  followed  by  a  very  delightful 
glow  as  soon  as  one  gets  into  a  societ/  of  the  r^ht  temperature. 
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They  resemble  too  in  another  respect.  A  cool  companion  may  be 
disagreeable  at  firsts  but  in  a  little  time  he  becomes  less  so ;  and  at 
our  first  plung;e  we  are  impatient  to  gtt  out  of  the  batli,  but  if  we 
stay  in  it  a  minute  or  two,  we  lose  the  sense  of  its  extreme  coldness. 
Would  not  your  Grace  think,  from  what  I  am  saying,  or  rather 
preaching,  that  I  was  the  most  social  man  upon  earth  ?  And  yet  I 
am  become  almost  an  hermit  e  I  have  not  made  four  visits  these 
four  months.  Not  that  I  am  running  away,  or  have  any  design  to 
run  away,  from  the  world.  It  is,  I  rather  think,  the  world  that  is 
running  away  from  me. 

^  No  character  was  ever  more  fully,  or  more  concisely  drawn, 
than  that  of  Major  Mercer*  by  your  Grace.  I  was  certain  you 
would  like  him  the  more,  the  longer  you  knew  him.  With  more 
learning  than  any  other  man  of  my  acquaintance,  he  has  all  the 
playfulness  of  a  school-boy ;  and  unites  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of 
Montesquieu,  with  the  sensibility  of  Rousseau,  and  the  generosity 
of  Tom  Jones.  Your  Grace  has  likewise  a  very  just  idea  of  Mrs 
Mercer.t  $he  is  most  amiable)  and  well  accomplished;  and,  in 
goodness  and  generosity  of  nature,  is  not  inferior  even  to  the  Major 
himself.  I  met  her  the  other  day,  and  was  happy  to  find  her  in 
better  health  than  I  think  she  has  been  for  some  years.  This  will 
be  most  welcome  news  to  the  Major.  Pray,  does  your  Grace  think 
that  he  blames  me  for  not  writing  to  him  this  great  while  ?  The 
true  reason  is,  that  I  have  not  had  this  great  while  any  news  to 
send  him,  but  what  I  knew  would  give  him  pain ;  and  therefore  I 
thought  it  better  not  to  write,  especially  as  we  have  been  in  daily 
expectation  of  seeing  him  here  these  several  we^ks.  Will  your 
Grace  take  the  trouble  to  tell  him  this  ?  There  is  no  man  to  whom 
I  have  been  so  much  obliged ;  and,  with  one  or  twp  exceptions, 
there  is  no  man  or  woman  whom  I  love  so  well." 

•  See  p.  20.  and  Appendix,  [BB.]    He  was  at  that  time  Major  of  the 
Doke  of  6ordon*8  regiment. 

t  Hrs  Mercer  was  sister  of  Lord  Glenbervle.    She  died  January,  ISQ2. 
See  Appendix,  [R.] 
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LETTER  CXXV. 


DR  BKAtTXB  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES^ 


Aberdeen,  18tb  January,  1779. 

^  YOU  are  right  in  your  conjecture)  that  a  metrical  rersloa 
6f  the  Psalms,  formed  upon  that  plan  of  severe  ^mplicity  which  I 
recommend)  would  he  a  very  difficult  work.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  cant  in  the  style  of  poetry,  especially  of  modem  poetry :  A 
set  of  epithets,  and  figures,  and  phrases,  which  a  certain  set  of  ver- 
sifiers  bring  in  upon  all  occasions,  in  order  to  make  out  their  verseSf 
and  prepare  their  rhymes.  If  a  poet  has  got  a  good  stock  of  these, 
and  a  knack  of  applying  them,  and  is  not  very  solicitous  about 
energy,  consistency,  or  truth  of  sentiment,  he  may  write  verses 
tirith  great  ease  and  rapidity ;  but  such  verses  are  not  read  above 
once  or  twice,  and  are  seldom  or  never  remembered.  Their  tawdry 
and  unnecessary  ornaments  make  them  as  unwieldy  to  the  memory, 
as  a  herald's  coat  is  to  the  body.  Besides,  where  language  is  much 
ornamented,  there  is  always  a  deficiency  in  clearness,  as  well  as  in 
force ;  and  though  it  may  please  at  its  first  appearance,  it  rarely 
continues  long  in  fashion.  The  favourite  authors  in  every  language 
are  the  simplest.  They  have  nothing  but  what  is  necessary  or  use* 
JiU ;  and  such  things  are  always  in  request.  My  reasons,  there- 
fore, for  recommending  a  very  simple  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms,  are  chiefly  these :  1st,  Such  a  version  will  approach  more 
nearly  than  an  ornamental  one  to  the  style  of  the  original ;  which, 
I  think,  will  be  allowed  to  be  an  advantage.  2d,  It  will  be  better 
understood  by  the  common  people ;  for  when  poetical  language  is 
set  off  with  many  ornaments,  it  must  be  in  a  great  measure  unin- 
telligiblb  to  unlearned  readers.  Sd,  It  will  continue  intelligible 
and  in  fashion  for  a  much  longer  time  ;  for  such  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  efiect  of  elegant  plainness.  4th,  It  will  take  a  faster  hold 
of  the  memory.    One  ©f  my  reasons  for  tolerating  a  metrical  ver- 
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rioQ  of  the  Psalms  is,  that  it  makes  them  more  easily  remembered. 
And  Horace,  when  speaking  on  a  subject  not  unlike  thi%  has  very 
well  observed, 

"  Omnfi  gupervaeiatm  plena  depectore  manat  :** 

Superfluities  of  style  perish  from  the  memory  like  water  poured 
into  a  vessel  that  is  already  full.  5  th,  The  simplicity  I  contend  for  re- 
quires a  concise  expression,  and  consequently  conveys  much  mean- 
ing in  few  words ;  and  this  is  particularly  necessary  in  words  in- 
tended to  be  sung  with  understanding.     For  singing  is  of  necessity 
(or  at  least  ought  to  be)  slower  than  speaking ;  and,  therefore,  if  the 
matter  is  not  very  close,  it  will  happen  sometimes  that  the  singer 
shall  be  sounding  notes  to  which  his  mind  annexes  no  definite  idea. 
One  of  my  objections  to  Merrick's  Psalms  would  be,  if  they  are  all 
like  the  specimen  you  favoured  me  with,  their  unnecessary  and  pa- 
raphrastical  diffuseness.     His  first  psalm  consists  of  thirty-four 
lines  ;  and  yet  I  am  certain,  that  the  whole  meaning  of  that  psalm 
might,  with  equal  harmony,  with  equal  elegance,  and  with  superior 
clearness,  be  expressed  in  twenty-four.     Tate  and  Brady's  second 
psalm  consists  of  forty-eight  lines,  and  my  version  of  that  psalm  of 
thirty-fl^x  ;  if  the  two  versions  be  in  all  other  respects  onlt/  equaly  I 
believe  that  which  haiS  fewest  words  would  be  thought  the  better. 
The  last  reason  I  shall  assign  is,  that  the  modish  tricks  and  orna- 
ments of  verse  appear  to  me  not  very  graceful  in  serious  poetry  of 
any  sort ;  but  in  saci*ed  poetry  I  conuder  them  as  worse  than  un- 
graceful, as  even  indecent,     A  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  officiating  at 
the  altar  in  ruffles  and  a  laced  wadstcoat,  or  a  clergyman  in  the  pul- 
pit, with  the  airs  and  dress  of  a  player,  are  incongruities  of  the  same 
kind  with  these,  which,  in  a  poetical  version  of  the  Psalms,  ought 
to  be  avoided.    Is  it  right,  think  you,  for  a  Christian  on  Sunday,  iQ 
the  church,  to  sing, 
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«'  His  rains  ftom  heaven  parched  hills  recruit, 

'*  That  soon  transmit  Uie  liquid  store  $ 
'<  'Till  earth  is  burthened  with  her  fruity 

**  And  Nature's  lap  can  hold  no  more  f  ^ 

The  harshness  of  the  first  line,  and  the  half  nonsense  of  the  first 
couplet,  might  be  excused ;  but  what  fhall  we  say  to  the  Pagan  al*- 
lusion  in  the  last  line  ? 
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^  After  what  you  know  of  my  mind  on  this  subject^  I  am  sure  I 
need  not  say  that  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  recommend  a  rude 
or  clownish  simplicity,  whereof  I  confess  that  there  are  innumera* 
ble  instances  in  the  version  that  is  in  most  common  use  in  Scotland ; 
and  yet,  in  the  present  case,  rusticity  is  better  than  finicalness.  I 
would  rather  see  in  the  pulpit  a  sun^bumt  (ace,  than  a  punted  one; 
and  a  coat  out  at  elbows,  than  one  overlaid  with  embroidery.  The 
middle  way,  you  will  say,  is  best ;  and  I  allow  it :  And,  between 
ourselves,  I  think  it  peculiarly  honourable  to  the  church  of  England, 
that,  while  she  keeps  at  a  distance  from  the  pageantries  of  the 
Romish  church,  she  also  avoids  that  ritual,  which  nught  do  very 
well  with  pure  spirits,  but  which  is  too  apt  to  produce  Ustlessness 
and  coldness  in  creatures  weighed  down  with  flesh  and  blood.  I 
would  have  every  thing  neat  and  plain,  and  as  elegant  as  is  consist- 
ent with  plainness,  in  the  public  services  and  in  the  language  of  re- 
ligion :  or,  if  now  and  then  I  were  to  introduce  a  little  pomp,  which 
I  believe  I  should  often  be  inclined  to  do,  I  would  still  make  it  sim* 
pie  and  plain  ;  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  heighten  its  magnifl- 
cence,  and  give  permanency  to  its  effects.  Elegant  and  pure  sim- 
plicity is  the  characteristic  of  the  true  pulpit-style,  as  it  is  now 
established  by  the  best  models,  both  ancient  and  modem  ;  the  sam^ 
thing  holds  true  of  the  prayers  of  the  church  of  England ;  only 
these  have  (what  they  ought  to  have)  something  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  more  dignified  composition,  than  becomes  the  sermon. 

^^  I  know  not  whether  tiiere  be  any  thing  new  in  my  papers  on 
the  "  Or^;in  of  Evil,"  and  the  "  Evidences  of  Christianity.**  It  will 
be  a  considerable  time  before  I  get  forward  to  those  subjects.  At 
present  I  confine  myself  to  such  as  are  most  amusing,  and -withal 
least  connected  with  those  topics  which  formerly  engrossed  me  to 
a  degree  that  ruined  my  health.  How  much  my  mind  has  been  in- 
jured by  certain  speculations,  you  will  partly  guess,  when  I  tell  you 
a  fact,  that  is  now  unknown  to  all  the  world^-rthat  since  the  ^  Essay 
^  on  Truth'*  was  printed  in  quarto  in  the  summer  of  1776,  I  have 
never  dared  to  read  it  over*  I  durst  not  even  cea4  the  sheets,  to  see 
whether  there  were  any  errors  in  the  print,  and  was  obliged  to  get 
a  friend  to  do  that  office  for  me^  Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  disaa- 
tis&ed  with  the  sentiments :  every  word  of  my  own  doctrine  I  do 
seriously  beliere ;  nor  have  I  ^er  seen  any  pbjections  to  It  which 
I  could  not  easily  answer.    But  the  habit  of  fuuicipadiig  and  obviatr 
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ing  argamentSy  upon  an  abatniae  and  interesting  svbjectt  came  in 
time  to  have  dreadful  effects  upon  my  nervous  system  ;  and  I  can« 
not  read  what  I  then  wrote,  without  some  degree  of  horror,  because 
it  recals  to  my  mind  the  horrors  that  I  have  sometimes  fcit,  after 
passing  a  long  evening  in  those  severe  studies.  You  will  perhaps 
understand  me  better,  when  I  have  told  you  a  short  story.  One 
who  was  on  board  the  Centurion,  in  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  having 
got  some  money  in  that  expedition,  purchased  a  small  estate,  about 
three  miles  from  this  town.  I  have  had  several  conversations  with 
him,  on  the  subject  of  the  voyage,  and  once  asked  him,  whether  he 
had  ever  read  the  history  of  it.  He  told  me  he  had  read  all  the 
history,  except  the  description  of  their  sufferings  during  the  run 
from  Cape  Horn  to  Juan  Fernandez^  which,  he  said,  were  so  great, 
that  he  durst  not  recollect  or  think  of  them.'* 


LETTER  CXXVL 


na  BBATTIB  TO  THE  REV.  DR  LAIVO. 

Aberdeen,  31st  J«iiiary»  1779. 

^  I  LATELY  met  with  what  I  consider  as  a  great  curiouty 
in  the  mufdcal  way.  Take  the  history  as  follows :  Mary,  the  con- 
sort of  King  William,  was  a  great  admirer  of  a  certain  Scots  tune, 
which  in  England  they  call  Cold  and  Eaw^  but  which  in  Scotland  is 
better  known  by  the  name  of  U/i  in  the  Morning  early.  One  day  at 
her  private  concert,  where  Purcel  presided,  the  Queen  interrupted 
the  music,  by  desiring  one  Mrs  Hunt,  who  was  present,  to  sing  the 
tMllad  of  Cold  and  Haw.  The  lady  sung  it ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
Purcel  was  a  little  piqued  at  being  obliged  to  sit  idle  at  hb  harpsi- 
chord, and  having  hb  own  compositions  interrupted  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  trifle.  The  Queen's  birth-day  was  soon  after,  when  Purcel, 
who  composed  the  court  music  for  that  solemnity,  in  order  either  to 
please  the  Queen,  or  to  surprise  her,  or  merely  to  indulge  his  own 
humour,  made  Cold  and  Raw  the  bass  of  one  of  the  songs.  This 
anecdote  I  met  with  some  months  ago ;  and  my  author  added,  that 
this  individual  song  was  printed  in  Purcel*s  «*  Orpheus  Britannkwr 
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I  had  a  great  deure  to  see  this  song,  that  I  might  know  how  sa^  tf 
genius  would  acquit  himself  when  confined  in  such  trammels.  I 
confess,  for  all  my  high  opinion  of  Purcel,  I  did  not  expect  that « 
song  composed  on  such  a  plan  could  be  a  good  one ;  but  I  am 
agreeably  disappomted.  The  song,  or  hymn,  (for  it  is  in  the  church 
style)  is,  in  my  opinion,  excellent.  I  inclose  a  copy  of  it,  that  you 
may  judge  for  yourself.  It  will  not  perhaps  strike  you  at  first,  but 
when  you  have  gone  over  it  five  or  six  times,  you  will  like  it  much. 
There  is  something  of  a  very  original  cast  in  the  composition.** 


LETTER  CXXVII. 


DR  BKATTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 


Aberdeen^  1st  Febniajy»  1779. 

^  I  SINCERELY  sympathize  with  you  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Garrick.*  I  know  not  how  his  friends  in  London  will  be  able  to 
bear  the  loss  of  him,  for  he  was  the  most  delightful  companion  in 
the  world.  On  the  stage  nobody  could  admire  him  more  than  I 
did ;  and  yet,  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  did  not  admire  him  still 
more  in  private  company.  What  a  splendid  career  he  has  run ! 
idolized  as  he  has  been  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  his  friends,  for 
almost  half  a  century :  happy  in  his  fortune  and  in  his  &mily,t  su- 
perior to  envy,  invulnerable  by  detraction :  and  yet  nobody,  who 
knew  him  will  say  that  his  good  fortune  was  greater  than  his 
merit. 

^  I  have  just  received  the  JVbtes  on  Potter's  «  Eschylus,"  by 
which  I  am  happy  to  find,  that  my  opinion  of  that  translation  is  ra- 
tified by  your's.  I  did  not  think  it  possible  to  do  justice  to  the  old 
Grecian  in  any  modem  tongue  ;  but  Mr  Potter  has  satisfied  me, 
that  I  was  mistaken.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this  is  indisputably  the 
best  translation  that  ever  appeared  in  English  of  any  Greek  poet. 
I  beg.  Madam,  you  will  exert  all  your  influence  with  the  author,  to 
make  him  go  on  with  ^  Euripides.'* 

*  For  tome  farther  account  of  this  great  actor,  see  the  AppeiidiZ»  [CC] 
t  Mr  Garrick  was  married,  bat  never  bad  any  children. 
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LETTER  CXXVIII. 


MRS  MOHTAOV  TO  D&  BEATTIE. 

HiU-atreet*  10th  Febnuuy,  1779. 

^  I  ADMIRE  your  perseYerance  in  your  college  duties  and 
Jiterary  laboursy  in  the  midst  of  so  many  discouragements  as  want 
of  health  and  domestic  anxiety  bring  .with  them.  I  rejoice  in  that 
perseverance,  which  will  give  to  the  world  and  me  the  means  of  so 
much  instruction  and  pleasure.  You  do  well  in  collecting  and 
fitting  for  publication  what  you  have  already  written.  My  learned 
and  excellent  friend,  Mr  Stillingfieet,  by  daily  enlarging  lus  lucu- 
brations, and  not  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  any,  condemned  to 
the  flames,  at  his  death,  (which  did  not  happen  till  he  was  near 
seventy)  many  valuable  manuscripts. 

^  You  would  read,  with  melancholy  pleasure,  the  honours  done 

to  Mr  Garrick's  remains,  and  the  tender  regret  expressed  for  his 

loss.     He  seemed  to  quit  the  theatre  of  the  world  as  he  did  that  at 

Drury-lane,  before  any  of  the  energy,  any  of  the  graces,  with  which 

he  was  wont  to  enspirit  or  adorn  the  part  he  was  to  act,  were  en-» 

feebled  or  faded.     In  full  possession  of  our  admiration,  in  perfect 

dominion  of  our  affections,  and  command  of  our  sympathies,  he 

quitted  us :   No  wonder  we  wept  at  the  catastrophe  I     As  he  grew 

disengaged  from  the  theatrical  character,  he  grew  more  absolute 

and  excellent  in  the  charms  of  the  private.    He  gave  the  highest 

spirit  to  conversation ;  the  highest  joy  and  mirth  at  the  convivial 

board.    The  literary  men  considered  him  as  one,  who,  by  a  kind  of 

Intuition,  possessed  all  they  valued  in  themselves,  and  had  a  closer 

intellectual  correspondence  with  them  than  any  other  man.     So 

universal  an  actor  must  be  considered  rather  as  a  general  connois- 

-seur  of  the  human  mind  in  all  situations,  than  as  one  by  profession 

a  xnimic  of  it. 

^  Mr  Garrick,  in  his  own  character,  was  highly  respectable- 
His  friends  have  a  great  loss,  the  distressed  and  poor  have  a  great 
Ipss,  his  wife  the  ^reate^t;  I  think  I  never  saw  such  perfect  affec. 
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tion  and  harmony  aa  subsbted  between  them.  No  words  can  paint 
her  woe;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the  piety^  rcsig- 
nation,  and  dignity  of  her  behariour  on  this  sad  occasion. 

<<  I  was  much  pleased  with  your  pamphlet  on  *^  Psalmody,"  and 
I  cannot  think  it  possible  it  should  give  offence.  I  think  psalmSf 
written  with  great  and  noble  simplicity,  and  sung  in  the  same  man- 
ner, friendly  to  devotion ;  and  it  is  almost  an  offence  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  insensible  and  inanimate  things  to  praise  the  Giver  of  life  and 
reason.  A  psalm,  decently  sung  by  the  congregation,  always  ex- 
cites my  devotion  more  than  the  organ.  I  would  employ  musical 
instruments  in  a  Pagan  temple^  but  only  the  voice  of  man  in  a 
Christian  church. 

^  I  am  very  glad  youare  so  pleased  with  Blr  Potter's  ^  Eachylus.*' 
I  shall  communicate  to  him  what  you  have  said  ;  and  praise  like 
yours  will  excite  him  to  proceed  with  his  translation  of  ^  EuriiMdes.** 
Poor  man,  he  has  lately  met  with  great  domestic  afflictions  I  It 
seems  to  me,  that  he  is  a  man  of  great  genius  and  learning. 

^  My  letters  £n>m  Paris  tell  me,  that,  unce  the  death  of  Vol* 
taire,  freethinking  seems  less  fashionable.  At  Paris  every  thing  u 
governed  by  fashion ;  I  wish  it  may  be  a4a'mode  to  endeavour  to 
go  to  heaven.'* 


LETTER  CXXIX. 


na  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Aberdeen,  22d  Febnuuy,  1779. 

*^  MY  friends  in  England  are  all  in  tears  for  poor  Garrick. 
In  his  own  sphere  he  was  certainly  the  greatest  man  of  his  time ;  and 
since  I  knew  him,  I  have  always  thought,  that  in  private  company 
his  talents  were  not  less  admirable  than  upon  the  stage.  There  was 
a  pla3rfiilness  in  his  humour,  and  a  solidity  in  his  judgment,  which 
made  him  at  once  a  most  delightful  and  most  instructive  associate. 
After  passing  part  of  two  days  with  him  at  his  house  at  Hampton, 
I  once  intended  to  have  addressed  to  him  a  copy  of  verses,  in  which 
I  had  actually  made  some  progress  i  but  something  interposed  to 
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^▼ent  me.  The  thought^  as  I  remember,  was  to  this  purpose  : 
That  in  him  the  soul  of  Shakeq)e8re  had  revived,  after  undergoing^ 
in  the  otherirorld  a  purification  of  one  hundred  fears;  forthatwaa 
the  exact  space  of  time  between  the  death  of  Shaliespeare  and  the 
birth  of  Garrick.  Kindred  spirits  they  certainly  were.  Shake* 
speare  was  never  thoroughly  understood  till  Garrick  explained  him. 
Both  were  equally  great  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy ;  and  yet  for 
comedy  both  had  evidently  a  predilection/* 


LETTER  CXXX; 


9R  BXATTIX  TO  BX&  WIX.LIAM  roUBSS. 

Aberdeeiii  10th  April,  1979. 

^  I  HAVE  at  last  made  good  my  promise,  in  regard  to  the 
Scotticisms ;  and  send  you  inclosed  a  tittle  book,  containing  aboiit 
two  hundred,  with  a  praxis  at  the  end,  which  will  perhaps  amuse 
you.  I  printed  it  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  give  away  to  the 
young  men  who  attend  my  lectures.  This  collection  I  have  been 
making  from  time  to  time  for  some  years  past.  I  consulted  Mr 
Hume's  list,  and  took  a  few  from  it.  Mr  Elphinston's  book  I  also 
looked  into,  (that  book  I  mean  which  he  wrote  either  for  or  against 
Lord  Kaimes)  and  it  supplied  me  with  three  or  four :  But  Elphin- 
ston  is  mistaken  in  many  things,  and  his  own  style  is  not  free  from 
Scotticism ;  which,  however,  is  one  of  his  least  fitults ;  for  so 
i^ffected  and  enigmatical  is  his  phraseology,  that  he  cannot  be  said 
to  have  a  style  at  all.  Dr  Campbell  gave  me  about  a  dozen.  The 
rest  are  the  reault  of  my  own  observation.  I  shall  in  time,  I  be- 
lieve, collect  as  many  mftre  as  will  be  a  supplement  to  this  pamph- 
let ;  for  they  are  endless,  Even  aini;e  th^se  pame  from  the  press, 
I  have  recollected  a  few  o^ers,  which  you  will  find  m  the  postscript* 
I  am  not  poeitive  that  every  one  of  my  remarks  are  right ;  but  I 
latend  to  send  them  to  a  leamed  friend  ip  England,  who  will  Qor-p 
rtct  what  is  amiss.  If  my  material  amendment  is  made^  I  ahidl 
inform  you  of  it. 
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^  Your  oplnioii  of  Bishop  Lowth'd  ^  Isakli*'  coindd^s  exMtlf  vkk 
mine.  Itiscqutitom/bigheiteiqiecCadotiSyaiHidoeBhoiiovrtooiit 
age  and  nationi  I  wish  the  learned  prelate  teay  proceed  in  hit  pioua 
luidenaking^)  and  gite  as  at  many  of  the  other  booka  of  ScripHvt 
as  his  other  dutieft  ^Ul  leaTe  him  at  leisure  to  revise*  I  made  twoer 
three  triflbg  remarks  on  the  language  of  his  translation,  in  which 
there  are  some  peculiarities  that  I  cannot  account  for.    To  kUtf 
(meaning  to  oall  with  a  whistle)  is  a  word  which  I  nerer  befiora 
met  with  either  in  print  or  in  conversation,  and  which  indeed  I 
should  not  have  understood,  if  the  author  had  not  explained  it  in  hik 
notes ;  I  suspect  it  may  be  provincial.    iZ?x,  too,  and  cyon,  are  a 
sort  of  technical  words,  the  one  belonging  to  botany,  the  other  to 
gardening ;  and,  as  such,  ought  not,  I  think,  to  have  a  place  in  a 
popular  translation  of  Scripture.    It  is  a  striking  beauty  in  our 
English  Bible,  that,  though  the  language  is  always  el^ant  and 
nervous,  and  for  the  most  part  very  harmonious,  the  words  are 
all  plain  and  common ;  no  affectation  of  learned  terms,  or  of  Words 
of  Greek  or  Latin  etymology.    I  have  sometimes  amused  myself 
with  the  simplicity  and  harmony  of  pardcular  paaaages.    Nothing 
can  be  more  melodious  than  the  following,  which  yet  seems  to  be 
the  effect  of  accident  rather  than  of  art :  ^  Man  that  is  bom  of « 
^  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble.    He  cotneth  forth  as  m 
^  floWer,  and  is  cut  down;  he  fleeth  also  as  a  shadow^  and  ooo* 
^  tinueth  not."    Virgil  himself  would  not  veraify  the  foUowiof 
passage,  for  fear  of  hurting  its  harmony ;  and  yet  every  word  is 
common,  and  there  is  not  tlie  least  appearance  of  art  in  the  oooir* 
position :  ^  My  beloved  spake,  andaud  unto  me,  Rise  iq>,  my  l0Te» 
^  my  fair  one,  and  come  away.    For  lo,  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain 
^  IS  over  and  gone*    The  flowers  appear  on  the  earth,  the  time  of 
<<  the  singing  of  Urds  Is  come;  and  the  voice  of  the  tartie  is  heard 
« in  our  land.    The  figHree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs,  and  tli« 
<<  vines  with  the  sender  grape,  give  a  good  smell.    Arise,  my  lovi^ 
^  my  fidr  one,  and  come  away.** .  Qur  critics  have  often  affimied» 
thtt  the  EngUsh  tongue  derives*  a  great  deal  of  bs  harshness  from 
the  mnltitudeof  its  monosyllables  i  this  passage  may  serve  for  n 
proof  of  the  contitry;  for  heio(lflicekoiinglit)  are  eighty  words, 
whereof  sixty-etght  sre  moM^lUbles;  and  yet  I  will  vcatuve  to 
say,  that  the  Ittdkn  Ittigitsge  itself  is  not  siiscepdble  of  gMsfeer 
sweetness.    Some,  of  our  words  of  <tee  syllable  are  certaisly  hkmnth 
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^^Mck^wciki^enuehjfKc;  bat  even  these  lose  a  gtevt  put  of  their 
ditag^^eable  sound)  when  the  words  thet  come  before  and  after 
Ibem  are  properly  modulated. 

^  You  would  hear,  no  doubt,  of  the  death  of  Mr  Riddoch,  one  of 
the  ministers  of  our  English  chapel.  As  I  think  I  have  heard  you 
m^y  that  yon  liked  those  few  sermons  which  he  published  some 
years  agoy*^  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  his  widow^ 
whom  he  has  left  in  very  poor  circumstances,  intends  to  publish  tw(y 
vohmies  of  his  sermons  by  subscription,  and  has  asked  that  Dr 
Campbell  and  I  would  revise  the  manuscripts  ;  which,  considering 
her  distress,  and  his  merit  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  preacher,  we  did 
not  decline.'* 


LETTER  CXXXI. 


na  BXATTIE  TO  THE  OUTCHESS  OV  OOROOFf 

Aberdeen,  STth  May,  1779. 

^  I  REJOICE  in  the  good  weather,  in  the  belief  that  it  extends 
to  Glenfiddich  ;t  where  I  pray  that  your  Grace  may  enjoy  all  the 
health  and  happiness  that  good  air,  goats'  whey,  romandc  solitude^ 
and  the  society  of  the  loveliest  children  in  the  world,  can  bestow. 
May  your  days  be  clear  sunshine,  and  may  a  gentle  rain  give  balm 
to  your  nights,  that  the  flowers  and  birch-trees  may  salute  you  in 
the  mocning  with  all  their  fragrance.    May  the  kids  frisk  and  play 

*  Six  occa9ional  Sermons  on  importsnt  subjects,  by  James  Hlddoch, 
A.  M.  one  of  the  ministers  of  St  PauFs  chapel,  Aberdeen,  published  in  1763. 
The  two  first,  preaohed  on  New-yesi's  day,  are  pecuhariy  excellent. 
Those  alhidedto  here,  which  Dr  Beattie  and  Dr  CanpbeU  bad  the  goed- 
aess tofensepeevipiis to  their  puMication,  were  printed  in  the  year  1782. 
They  are  pUin»  picas,  practical,  and  useful  discourses,  which  may  be  p^ 
Tused  with  advantage.  As  his  manner  in  the  pulpit  vras  extremely  ener- 
getic, they  were  listened  to  by  his  congregation  nrith  much  delight. 

t  A  hufidng-seat  ot'the  Dnkie  of  Gordon's  in  the  heart  of  the  Gramphus 
iMmittaiM ;  a  wiU,  but  beaatifiil,  sequester^  spot*  ef  which  Br  Beattia 
was  pecttlistly  Ibnd^ 
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tricks  befi>re  you»  with  unusual  sprightliness ;  and  may  Uie  waag 
afWrdsi  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  distant  water-fiftU,  with  now  and 
then  the  shepherd's  horn  resounding  Jrom  the  mountains)  entertain 
you  with  a  full  chorus  of  Highland  mu^c.  ^ 

^  My  imagination  had  parcelled  out  the  loTely  gkn  into  a  thou-' 
sand  little  paradises ;  in  the  hope  of  being  therei  and  seeing  eyeiy 
day  in  that  solitude^  what  is 

**  Fairer  than  famed  of  old,  or  fabled  sinoe, 
<<  Of  fairy  damaela,  met  in  forest  wide 
<'  By  errant  knights.** 

But  the  information  you  received  at  Cluny  gave  a  check  to  my 
bncy,  and  was  indeed  a  great  disappointment  to  Mrs  Beatde  and 
me ;  not  on  account  of  the  goats'  whey  9  but  because  it  keeps  us  so 
long  at  such  a  distance  from  your  Grace/' 


LETTER  CXXXIL 


na  BEATTIB  TO  Sia  WILLIAM  FOaBES. 

Aberdeen,  12th  June,  1279* 

"  YOU  are  ettremely  welcome  to  as  many  copies  of  th<* 
Scotticisms  as  you  please ;  I  shall  send  a  parcel  by  the  first  oppor* 
tunity.  But  I  would  not  wish  the  pamphlet  to  be  exposed  to  the 
censure  of  critics,  who  know  not  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
*  persons  for  ^yhose  use  it  was  intended.  I  printed  it  for  the  improve- 
'  ment  of  those  young  men  only,  who  attend  my  lectures ;  who  are 
generally  of  the  north  country,  and  many  of  whom  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  learning  English  from  the  company  they  kept.  To 
have  confined  myself,  therefore,  to  such  idioms  as  may  actually  be 
found  in  printed  books,  or  to  such  as  are  current  to  the  south  as 
well  as  the  north  of  Scotland,  would  not  have  ani&wered  my  pur* 
pose.  There  arp  in.  the  list,  as  you  justly  observe,  some  phrasest 
which  .are  not  often  heard  among  the  better  sort  of  our  people ;  but 
in  this  country  they  ar^  in  fact  used  by  many  fibove  the  rank  of  the 
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irtilgaT)  and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  English,  bteause  they  maf 
be  seen  in  English  books,  though  in  a  different  sense :  such  is  m»- 
guide  for  ntUyj  ill  to  guide  for  ill  to  manage^  &c.  WrongoiiM  and 
itdquouM  are  very  common  among  Scottish  lawyers.  In  a  word,  I 
might  no  doubt  have  omitted  several  of  those  that  are  inserted ; 
and  would  probably  have  done  so,  if  I  had  not  known  by  expo* 
rience,  that  phrase-books,  vocabularies,  and  dictionaries,  are  oftener 
fiitilty  fix>m  defect  than  from  redundancy. 

^  Negatives  are  hard  to  prove,  especially  ui  language.-  A  good 
phrase  b  established  by  a  quotation  from  a  good  author :  but  to  say 
of  a  phrase,  that  it  is  a  Scottish  idiom,  is  to  say,  that,  though  used  in 
Scotland,  it  occurs  not  in*  any  English  writer  of  classical  authority ; 
a  point,  which  in  many  cases,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  evince. 
There  may  be  errors,  therefore,  in  my  pamphlet;  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  there  were  none ;  but  it  may  have  its  use  for  all 
that  Old  Dr  •*♦•*••  used  to  t^U  me,  that  he  formerly  be- 
longed to  a  club  in  Edinburgh  where  nothing  but  Latin  was 
spoken ;  and  that  when  appeals  were  made  to  Mr  Ruddiman,* 
(who  was  a  sort  of  oracle  among  them)  he  would  give  his  opinion 
very  readily  and  decisively,  when  he  thought  the  Latin  good  ;  but 
was  slow  to  pronounce  concerning  any  phrases  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  Latin,  that  they  were  bad.  And  I  remember,  that 
Walker,  in  his  excellent  ^'  Treatise  on  English  Particles,"  makes 
a  remark  to  the  same  purpose,  and  gives  a  list  of  Lktin  phrases 
from  the  best  authors,  which  one,  who  was  not  well  read  in  the 
classics^  would,  without  hesitation,  pronounce  to  be  Anglicisms.'' 


LETTER  CXXXm. 


DR  BEATTXZ  Tp  SIR  WILLIAM  70RBXS.         '  ••  - 

Aberdeen,  1  Jth  June,  1779. 

"  I  HAVE  been  reading  Johnson's  prefaces  to  th^»  ExigUsh 
edition  of  the  poets,  which  poor  Dilly  sent  ni^in exchange  for  the 
Edinburgh  edition.     There  are  many  excellent  thuigs  in  the  pre- 

*  The  celebrated  graronmrlan. 


I 
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fiiceSf  pardculAiijr  in  the  lives  of  Miltoiiy  Diydea  and  Waller.  Me 
18  more  civil  to  Milton  than  I  expected^  though  he  hates  him  far  lat 
blank  vene  and  his  politics.  To  the  forced  and  unnatural  Gonceim 
of  CcmWjj  I  think  he  is  too  finrourable ;  and  I  heartily  viah,  thaty 
instead  of  the  poems  of  this  poet,  which  are  printed  at  full  lengdiy 
and  fill  two  large  volumes,  he  had  given  us  the  ^  Fairjr  Queen^ 
of  Spenseff  which  is  left  out,  very  absimyy,  I  think*  He  has 
brought  his  lives  no  further  down  than  to  H^aghes  i  but  I  hear  bs 
intends  to  give  the  vtmBmdtr  as  soon  jas  he  can/' 


LETTER  CXXXIV. 


nn  BEATTIE  TO  THK  DUTCHESS  OW  QORPO/I. 


Aberdeen*  29d  Jwns,  ltT9: 

«  I  CONGRATULATE  your  Grace,  with  aU  my  heart| 
on  the  safe  arrival  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful  boys  that 
ever  was  born.*  It  gave  me  the  most  aii^cere  pleasure  to  see  him 
so  well,  so  mindful  of  all  his  old  frends,  and  so  impktient  lo  get  for^ 
ward  to  the  Glen.t 

*^  And  here  your  Grace  will  pardon  me  for  expressing  a  wisfat 
tfiat  the  Marquis  were  attended  by  a  man  of  learning,  in  quality  of 
tutor,  as  well  as  by  Mr  S*******,  who  is,  to  be  sure,  in  every 
respect  but  one,  the  best  man  in  the  world  for  his  purpose.  Many 
an  English  clergyman  would,  with  transj;>ort,  resign  his  cure,  in 
order  to  undertake  so  pleasing  an  employment :  And  I  think  the 
tutor  ought  by  all  means  to  be  an  Englishman,  regularly  educated ; 
and  to  be  recommended  either  by  the  Archbishop  of  York,  or  by 
Dr  Barnard,  provost  of  Eton,  whom  I  look  upon  as  the  best  judges 
now  in  the  world  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a  teacher.  I  beg 
your  Grace  will  think  of  this. 

*<  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  what  I  suffered  from  the  crud 
necessity  which  compelled  me  to  decline  your  Grace's  invitation. 
My  regret  was  such,  ^nd  the  cause  of  that  regret,  is  so  great  a 

*Tbelfsrquif  ofHontly.  t  <^lcnfiddieh.    Seep.SOT. 
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iNigkttmmy  spiritB* tiiat I bettere c^cd  Adui Smkh kiiiiad^*  if 
he  were  to  know  it^  woidd  almoet  pity  me.  Mrs  Beattie  has  been  m 
Httle  better  fiyrthh  week  past ;  and  bids  me  aay^  that  thcmghthe  Is 
olytiged  to  gireup  sU  thoughts  of  the  Glea  for  this  seaaoOf  she  still 
hopes  to  be  faapp7  in  GxMxtoii-Castle  before  the  Slid  of  antunui.  She 
now  goes  out  ODoe  a  day  in  a  chaise;  but  if  the  airing  exceed  two 
Bales  she  is  fSuigned  with  it.  I  would  fob  iHipe*  that  when  she  is 
a  little  accustomed  to  this  exercise)  she  maybe  able  to  undertake  a 
little  journey,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  her. 

^  I  have  made  several  ^sati  of  laite  to  the  Den  of  RuUslaWyt  snd 
SsA  a  charm  in  it  which  I  was  never  sensible  of  before.  JOne  even* 
ing  it  appeared  in  dreadful  majesty ;  for  it  was  so  thick  a  fog,  that 
I  cenki  hardly  see  the  tops  of  the  U^es,  or  even  of  the  cliffs ;  and 
so  I  was  at  liberty  to  fttncy  them  as  high  and  as  wild  as  I  pleased. 
But  the  more  I  indulge  myself  in  that  solitude,  the  more  I  regret 
my  distance  from  another)!  which  I  hear  is  admirable  for  the  beau* 
ties  of  still  life,  and  of  which  I  know  how  much  it  excels  all  other 
sblitudes  fbr  every  other  species  of  beauty.  I  still  flatter  myself 
with  the  hope  of  as^sdng,  one  time  or  other,  «t  some  of  your 
Grace's  morning  lectures.  Pray  remember  your  promise  of 
sending  me  the  history  of  a  day^ 

^  I  hare  a  little  story  to  tell  your  Grace,  and  a  fovour  to  ask ; 
wMch  wyi  give  you  the  trouble  of  another  letter  in  a  post  or  two.'* 

LETTER  CXXXV. 

DK  BSATTIE  TO  If  US  MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen,  25th  June,  1779. 

'  ^  AN  extraordinary  book  has  just  now  appeared  in  this  coua« 
try }  but  before  I  say  sny  thing  of  it»  I  must  trouble  you  with  a 
short  narrative. 

*  In  allusion  to  l!>r  Smith's  doctrine  of  Sympathy. 

t  A  romanticy  woody  spot,  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen ;  to 
which  Dr  Beattie  delighted  to  retire,  in  order  to  indulge  in  silent  meditation. 

A  Dm^  IB  the  Ternacahur  laugaage  of  Seo^Jandy  as  used  in  the  sease 
Ikaee  meaat»iB  j^raoa|iaeas  with  what  ia  finfland  iscslkdaiMiigiir. 

%  Glenfiddich. 
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«  Duriiog  the  last  years  of  Mr  Hume's  life,  his  Mendi  g«ye  oo^ 
that  he  regretted  his  having  dealt  so  much  in  metaphysics,  and 
that  he  never  would  write  any  more.  He  was  at  pains  to  disavow 
bis  ^  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,"  in  an  advertisement  which  he 
published  about  half  a  year  before  his  death.  All  this,  vnth  what 
I  then  heard  of  his  bad  heakh,  made  my  heart  relent  towards  him ;' 
as  you  vnHild  no  doubt  perceive  by  the  concluding  part  dP  the  pre- 
&ce  to  my  quartb  book.  But  iiAmediately  after  his  death,  I  heard» 
that  he  had  left  bdiind  him  two  manuscripts,  with  strict  charge  that 
they  should  be  published  by  his  executors ;  one^  the  ^  Histor7  of 
^  his  Life,''  .and  the  other,  ^  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion.'* 
This  last  was  said  to  be  more  sceptical  than  any  of  his  other  writ* 
ings.  Yet  he  had  employed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  preparing 
it.  The  copy  which  I  have,  was  sent  me  two  days  ago  by  my 
friend  and  neighbour  Dr  Campbell ;  than  whom  no  person  better 
uiiderstands  the  tendency  and  the  futility  of  Mr  Hume's  philosophy, 
and  who  accompanied  it  with  a  note  in  the  following  words :  ^  You 
^  h^ve  probably  not  yet  seen  this  posthumous  performance  oC 
'^  David  Hume«  As  the  publisher,  with  whom  I  am  not  acquainted* 
^  has  favoured  me  with  a  copy,  I  have  sent  it  to  you  for  your  pe- 
^  rusal ;  and  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  opinion  of  it,  after  you 
*^  have  read  it.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  too  dry,  and  too  meta- 
^  physical,  to  do  much  hurt ;  neither  do  I  discover  any  thing  nel^ 
^  or  curious  in  it.  It  serves  but  as  a  sort  of  commentary  to  the 
" '  Dialogues  on  Natural  Religion  and  Providence,'  published  in 
*^  his  life  time.  What  most  astonishes  me  is,  the  zeal  which  this 
^  publication  shows  for  disseminadng  those  sceptical  principles."* 

^  In  my  answer  to  Dr  Campbell's  note,  I  told  him,  that  I  was 
happy  to  find,  from  his  account,  that  the  book  was  not  likely  to  do 
much  harm ;  that  I  would  acquiesce  in  his  judgment  of  it,  which  I 
was  persuaded  was  just ;  but  that  at  present  my  circumstances,  in 
regard  to  health  and  spirits,  would  not  permit  me  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  it. 

^  Are  you  not  surprised,  madam,  that  any  man  should  con- 
clude his  life  (for  Mr  Hume  knew  he  was  dying)  with  preparing 

*  Dr  Campbells  prediction,  as  to  the  (ate  of  this  posthumous  work  of 
Mr  Hume's,  seems  to  have  been  completely  verified ;  for  te  ^  ]>iak)gQe« 

**  concerning  Natural  ReUgion"  are  now  never  heard  of. 
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•ttch  a  woric  for  the  pr^  ?  Yet  Mr  ttume  nuist  have  IdnowDt  that, 
in' the  opinioii  of  a  great  majority  of  his  readers,  hia  i^easoningt^ 
IE  regard  to  God  and  Providence,  were  most  pernicious,  as  weU  aa 
most  ahsurd.  Nay,  he  himself  seemed  to  thiols  them  dangertms. 
This  appears  from  the  following  fact,  which  I  had  from  Dr  Gre- 
gory. Mr  Hume  was  boasting  to  the  doctor,  that  among  his 
disciples  in  Edinburgh  he  had  the  honour  to  reckon  many  of  the 
fidr  sex.  ^  Now,  tell  me,**  said  the  doctor,  ^  whether,  if  you  had 
^  a  wife  or  a  daughter,  you  would  xtriah  them  to  be  your  disciples  i 
^  Think  well  before  you  answer  me ;  for  I  assure  you,  that,  whatever 
**  your  answer  is,  I  wiU  not  conceal  it.**  Mr  Hume,  with  a  smile^ 
and  soihe  hesitation,  made  this  reply :  ^  No ;  I  believe  scepticism 
*^  may  be  too  sturdy  a  virtue  for  a  woman."  Miss  Gregory*  will 
oertainly  remember,  that  she  has  heard  her  father  tell  this  .story. 
How  different  is  Doctor  Gregory's  "  Legacy"!  to  Mr  Hume's! 

^  Do  me  the  favour,  madam,  to  let  me  know  that  you  are  well ; 
that  ycmr  nephew  is  )ust  such  as  I  wish  him  to  be ;  and  that  the 
Dutchess-dowager  of  Portland,  Mrs  Delany,  Mrs  Carter,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  and  our  other  friends,  are  all  In  ^ood  health,  t 
never  pasa  a  day,  nor  (I  believe)  an  hour  of  the  day,  without  think* 
ing  of  them,  and  wishing  them  all  imaginable  happiness.  Some 
times  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  of  seeing  you  all  once  mor^ 
before  I  die ;  it  is  a  pleasing  thought ;  but, 

"  ShadDWEy  cloudsy  and  dtfrknes^,  rest  opon  it." 

^  How  shall  I  thank  you,  madam,  for  all  your  goodness !  your    » 
refusal  to  accept  of  any  indemnification  for  the  ezpence  c^f  mf 
advertisements  ia  a  new  instance.   I  am  ashamed,  and  know  not 
what  to  say :   JDU  tM^^^t  mtnt  Mi  amada  reviiy  firmima  digtm 
Jertauy 


*  DflUgfater  of  the  late  Dr  John  Gregoty.f  vho»  st  the  date  of  this  letter, 
was  on  a  visit  at  Mrs  Moataga's  Miss  Gregory  is  now  the  wile  of  my  i«- 
apected  friend,  the  Reverend  Mr  Alison.^ 

t  Dr  Gregory^a  elegant  Uttle  p^tthamoos  wM:»  ^'  A  Father's  Legacy  to 
*^  his  Daughters.'' 

t8w.PiiCtS4.  faMFaftlSf. 

3ii 
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The  following  little  artlesB  talei  referred  to  in  a  former  kttei^ 
is  well  toldy  and  does  credit  to  the  goodness  of  Dr  Seattle's  heart ; 
although,  unfortunately,  his  endeavours  to  serve  his  old  friendi  I 
believe,  proved  unsuccessful. 
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OR  BEATTXS  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  OORDON. 

Aberdeen,  Sth  July,  1779. 

<*  I  NOW  sit  down  to  make  good  the  threatening  denounced 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  letter,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  write  tm 
your  Grace  about  ten  days  ago.  The  request  I  am  going  to  make 
I  should  prefiBu:e  vnth  many  apologies,  if  I  did  not  know,  that  the 
personage  to  whom  I  address  myself  is  too  vreU  acquainted  vrith  all 
the  good  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  to  blame  the  warmth  of  a 
school-boy  attachment,  and  too  generous  to  think  the  worse  of  me 
for  wishihg  to  assist  an  unfortimate  friend. 

*^  Three  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  scribbling  in  my  garret,  a  man 
entered,  whom  at  first  I  did  not  know ;  but,  on  his  desiring  me  to 
look  him  in  the  face,  I  soon  recollected  an  old  friend,  whom  I  had 
not  seen,  and  scarcely  heard  of,  these  twenty  years.  He  and  i 
lodged  in  the  same  house,  when  we  attended  the  school  of  Lau- 
rencekirk, in  the  year  1747.  I  was  then  about  ten  years  old,  and 
he  about  fifteen.  As  he  took  a  great  liking  to  me,  he  had  manjr 
opportunities  of  obligtng  me ;  having  much  more  knowledge  <^ 
the  world,  as  well  as  more  bodily  strength,  than  L  He  was,  besidea* 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  made  for  me  many  little  things :  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  first  put  a  violin  in  my  hands,  and 
gave  me  the  only  lessons  in  music  I  ever  received.  Four  years 
after  this  period,  I  went  to  college,  and  he  engaged  in  fiirmin^. 
But  our  acquaintance  was  renewed  about  five  years  after,  when  I 
remember  he  made  me  the  confidant  of  a  passion  be  had  fi>r  the 
greatest  beauty  in  that  part  of  the  coimtry,  whom  he  soon  after 
married. 
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,  ^  I  was  very  glad  to  see  my  old  friend  so  unexpectedly ;  and 
we  talked  over  many  old  storieS)  which,  though  interesting  to  us, 
would  have  given  little  pleasure  to  any  body  else.  But  my  satift- 
ftction  was  soon  changed  to  regrety  when,  upon  inquiring  into  the 
'particulars  of  his  fortune  during  these  twenty  years,  I  found  he  had 
been  very  unsuooessiul.  His  fanning  projects-had  miscarried;  and, 
Jiappening  to  gire  some  offience  to  a  young  woman,  who  was  called 
tlie  housekeeper  of  a  gentleman  on  whom  he  depended,  she  swore 
she  would  be  rerenged,  to  his  ruin ;  and  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
He  satisfied  his  creditors,  by  giving  them  alMiis  substance ;  and, 

•  retiring  to  a  small  house  in  Johns-haven,*  inade  a  shift  to  support 
bis  fiimily  by  working  as  a « joiner ;  a  trade  wluch,  when  a  boy,  he 
iiad  picked  up  for  his  amusement*  But  a  consumptive  compkdnt 
overtook  him;  and'though  he  got  the  better  of  it,  he  has  never 

imct  been  able  to  do. any  thing  that  requires  labour,  and  can  now 

.  only  make  fiddles,  and  some  suofa  little  matters,  for  which  there  fs 
BO  great  demandin  the  place  where  he  lives.  He  told  me,  he  had 
come^tD  Aberdeen  on  purpose  to  put  ine  in  mind  of  otur  old  acquain- 
tance,  and  see  wbetber  t  ccmXd  do  any  thing  for  him;  h  asked,  ki 
what  respect  he  wished'me  to  serve  Urn.  He  would  do  any  dnng, 
he  said,  for  his  fomily ,  that  was  not  dishonourable :  and,  on  pressing 
him  a  little  further,  I  found,  that  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to 
be  a  tide-waiter,  a  land-waiter,  or  an  officer  of  excise.  I  told  him, 
it  was  particularly  unlucky,  that  I  had  not  the  least  influence,  or 
even  acquain^c^,  wi^  any  onecommissionor,  either  of  the  excise 
or  customs :  but,  as  I  did  not  care  to  discourage  him,  I  promised 
to  think  of  his  case,  and  to  do  what  I  could.  I  have  since  seen  a 
clergyman,  who  knows  my  friend  very  well,  and  describes  his  con- 

.sUcion-a»stUl'OMkteforlQrn  thill  he-had  represented  it.  ' 

^  Itittin  behalf,  of  tkiB  poor  man,  that  I  now' venture  to  implope 
your  Grace'^  adviiqemd  asaislanoe. .  I  am  well  aware,  that,  though 
lus.caae  ia  very  .ittteneftiag' to  me,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary 
in  it;  and  that  your  Grace  must  often  be  solidited  for  others  in  like 
4CiftumftancQ9.;  Xl  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  rehictance,  that  I 

.Jbave  t%ken  this  lilierty.  '  If  your  Gna<^.  thinks,  that  an  application 

•  from  me  to.  Mr  Baron  Gordon  might  be  sufficient  to  procure  one 
4f£  the  4>fficM  in  qiiieation  for  my  ftiend,  I  would  not  wish  you  to 

*  'A  89sll  fishing  town  in  the  eoimty  ^  KiiMiiidine. 
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j^ATC  flIliytffiilUe ;  hut  if  mj  applicatioii  "wieffe^iifiwced  hj  fotmi 
it' would  have  a  better  chance  to  lucceed.    Thia^  hoiweTer,  I  do  aot 
request)  if  it  is  not  ao  easy  to  your  Graces  aa  to  be  almost  a  matter 
at  indifference. 

^  By  the  first  coiiTeiiicDt  opporCanky  I  hope  to  send  your  Gcmt 
m  sort  of  €urioaityy--ifour  elegant  Pastorals,  by  aiQuaker  g  i^iot  am 
of  our  Quakera  of  Sootiandy  bitt  a  true  £ngliah/Qoaker»  who  sa]« 
Mef  and  tAouj  and  conies  into  a  room^  and  sitsalown  jn  oompanft 
.irithouttakingoff  hkhat.*  For  all  Jkhi%  he  is  a  very  vorthy  iBan» 
an  ^egant  schoiar»  a  cheerful  companion,  and  a  pardcular  frtend 
of  mine.'  Hia  name  is  John  Soott  of  Amweil,  near  Ware»  Hert- 
fordshire, wheije  be  lii^s  in  an  eleguit4^renienlt(fipr  bis  fiictune 
is  very  good);  and  has  dug  jn  a  cbalk^nUt  near  his  bonae,  one  of 
the  most  curious  grottos  I  have  ever 'seen*  As  it  is  only  twentf 
miles  from  LoMkm,  I  would  recommend  it  .to  your  Grscet  whan 
yon.are  theroy  as  WQBtb  going  Jbo  visit.  Yoar.Giaoew]Ube|doasad 
^h  bis  Paataralsi  not  only  im  accoontof  thdr  morality  and  sweet 
.▼tosifioalion,  but  also  for  tfaelr  imagea  and  deasfipdansy.vrfaioh  ane 
a  very  exact  picture  of  dnegroi^es,  woodi,  watsr%  andwindmilbt 
pf  that  pact  of  England  where  be  ve8ides.V 
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«         • 


XmS  MOHTAOtJ  *m  OR  mATTOB. 

I        .    I 

1 

gandleford,  30th  J^ly,  1779. 

^  I  ALrWATS  consider  yonr^letters  as  «  fimmr ;  and  when 
Aey  brongbt  a  good  account  of  your  and  MraBaatlftc^iiieBithttbef 
gave  me  the  highest  pieasnre.  i  can  only  asy,  that  with  your  last  I 
Alt  the  moat  sincere  and  tender  sympathy,  and  dailf  poor  fiwth  the 
wannest  whbes  §ar  her  speedy  reoowery. 

<«  2  will  now  give  you  some  acconht  of  myaslf :  I  went  to  BaAh 
the  middle  of  April,  and,  with  great  benefit-to  my  beidth,  drsnk  the 
waters  ahove  six  weeks.  A  winter  season  in  London,  and  a  spring 
aeaaon  at  Bath,  bring  on  a  wearinesa  <^the  bustle  of  society ;  and 
I  was  glad  to  pass  the  month  of  June  in  the  sober,  cheerful  tram« 
quilfity  of  ^updij^t^nL    9i|t  IQ  tb^  Wmtingfdttr-woHd  one  caa 
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haveibiitfe(irb«ilidayB;  theiiottaB  lam  ixiUdmg^  indl  an  estate  I 
am  purchasing,  croaiei  many  4>cf ariftna ioir  waj  -gctug  to  Londoa; 
to  the  buay  wdiU,  therefoKy  buainaaa  tnwiight  ma  badkf  and  from 
.tfience  I  am  but  just  retained  to  peace,  and  ttmahine,  and  the 
jrural  j«^aof  July.  The  animaied  some  of  Jiay^nakiag  ia  veay 
delig^fatfiil  tome;  and  I  peiaed  my  mominga  in  the  grove,  to  con- 
template the  gay  labour  of  the  hay-makers,  who,  to  the  number  of 
SDnrty,of  difTerntageaandaeKes,  were  all  busy  m  the  field  below  ne. 
The  men  were  gay«  the  women  ichalteriog,  and  the  boya  and  gii4a 
spirting  and  playing  aotaidat  their  woik ;  ao  that  labour  teemed 
rather  a  brisk  exertion  than  a  painful  task.  The  reapers'  employ- 
ment is  more  serious  and  more  laborious,  as  if,  the  nearer  the  ap- 
proach to  wealth,  the  less  gay  the  condition ;  their  wages  are 
greater  than  those  of  the  hay-makers,  but  the  occupation  b  not  so 
delightful,  nor  performed  with  such  careless  ease ;  and  b  it  not  the 
'same  in  the  business  of  civil  life  ?  At  this  juncture,  particularly,  I 
think  the  highest  officea  in  onr  state  annst  be  the  most  laborious, 
and  full  of  seriousness  and  care.  Public  danger  used  to  beget  pub- 
fic  union  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  our  leaders  of  &ction  hare 
not  seemed  to  forget  their  private  objects  for  the  general  interest. 
Tliia  summer  will  probably  bring  tery  mpovtant  events  to  Eng- 
land. Daily  rumours  of  inyasioo,  in  aome  pavt  or  other  of  oar 
conntry,  seem  vcrf  alarming  to  earn,  unaocuylomed  to  auch  re- 
ports; Imt  if  the  dnwrjaementa  of  Heaivna  will  jestonethqse  vir- 
taes,  which  pnospeiity  secinia  to  httre  'imfniradt  auch  conrections 
-must  be  reckoned  amongat  the  fiavoura^f.  Pnavidsnce..  Bestgna- 
tioo  to  Divine  Wisdom  and  Omrnpotettce  becomes  caeatmea,  iiot 
only  weak,  hut  blind;  so  I  endeavnur  to  keep  my  mind  in  tran- 
qtiiUlty. 

^  i  am  very  glad  yon  were  pieaaed  with  Mr  Potter's  <^  Ea- 
'^chyfaui."  I  think  Iw  baa  made  a  great  addition  to  the  English 
•literatiire;  At  my  rcqueat  he  has  anoe  added  aome  notes,  whidi 
i  will  aend  you  if  yeu  hare  not  got  them.  He  is  very  cailtioas 
in  exptaming  ancient  m^^thology;  i  wiabed  ke  had  given  his 
coajeetiires.on  the  aHegory  of  Prometheus.  Mr  Pcrttar  b  now 
translattmg  f^Euripidea;'^  and,  if  he  succeed  as  well  as  in  the 
other  tranalation,  the  world  wiU  owe  him  a  great  deal;  and  I 
iMartiiy  wkb,-  that,  in  aome  shape,  it  would  pay  him  part  of  the 
debt;  he  ia  a  man  of  gi«at  merit,  small  pie^rment  and  large 
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family.    I  hear  of  few  new  works  to  come  fbith;  in  the  cKa  of 
armsy  not  only  the  kwa  but  the  muaea  are  sikntf 

«( I  cannot  conclude  my  letter,  without  exhorting  you  to  collect 
together  those  things  you  have  written  for  the  young  people  who 
Attend  your  lectures.  I  am  convinced  they  would  be  usefiil  to  the 
world)  and  much  approved  by  it,  if  you  would  publish  them.  In 
all  your  essays  there  is  much  to  hk  learnt ;  observations  and  de- 
ductions perfectly  new,  and  at  the  same  time  just.  Wkhauch 
cot&ditions,  I  account  essays  to  be  pleasant  and  profitable ;  but  most 
essay-writers  give  mere  common-place  observatioosy  and  a  great 
.  deal  of  trite  matter.*^ 


LETTER  CXXXyill. 


Oa  BEATTZB  1^  MAJOR  MSaCSm. 


Aberdeen.  1st  October,  1779. 

^<  I  BETOOK  myself  to  the  reading  of  Cxsar  when  I  was  nt 
Peterhead,  for  I  happened  to  have  no  other  book.  I  had  forgot  a 
great  deal  of  him ;  and  scarce  remembereid  any  thing  more  than 
the  opinion  which  I  formed  of  his  style  about  twenty-five  fcan  9g9» 
But  when  I  began^  I  fimnd  it  almost  impoasibfe\to  leave  off.  Thei^ 
isnotlung  in  the  historical  style  more  perfect ;  and  hia  transac- 
tions are  a  complete  contrast  to  the  military  affairs  of  >  these  times. 
I  know  not  which  oi  his  talents  I  should  most  admire:  his  inde- 
fatigable activity  and  perseverance ;  his  intrepidity  and  presence  of 
mind,  which  never  fidl  him  even  for  a  moment;  his  address  as  a 
politician ;  his  ability  as  a  commander,  in  wiiich  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  no  equal ;  or  the  beauty,  brevity,  clpaiaies%  and  modesty,  tf 
his  tiarrative.  I  understand  all  his  battles  as*  well  as  if  >  I  had  stea 
them :  and,  in  half  a  sentence,  he  explains  to  me  the  grounds  and 
occasions  of  a  war,  more  fully  than  a  modem  historian  could  do  in 
fifty  pages  of  narrative,  and  as  many  ibore  of  dissertatioii.  In  a 
word,  as  the  world  at  that  time  stood  in  need  of  anabsolote  sove- 
reign, I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  he  should  have  been  the  person. 
Pompey  was  a  vain  coxcomb^  who,  because  a  wrong-headed 
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had  given  him  the  title  of  Magmuy  foolishly  thought  himself  the 
greatest  of  men ;  Casuus  was  a  malecontent)  and  a  mere  dema« 
gogue ;  and  Brutus  was  the  dupe  of  a  surlf  philosophy,  operating 
upon  an  easy  temper,  I  ask  pardon  for  troubling  you  with  this^ 
which  you  understand  so  much  better  than  I  do:  but  I  am  quite 
full  of  Casar  at  present ;  and  you  know,  ^  what  is  nearest  the 
*^  heart  is  nearest  the  mouth." 


LETTER  CXXXIX. 


•R  BBATTIB  TO  D&  VORTRVSj  BISHOP  OV  CHBSTBB^ 

Aberdeen,  17th  December,  1779. 

*^  ABOUT  three  months  ago»  a  lady,  who  is  a  great  admirer 
of  Bishop  Butler,  put  into  my  hands  a  manuscript«charge  of  that 
excellent  prelate  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Durham.  If  it  is 
not  in  his  printed  works,  I  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  published ; 
but  no  person,  who  is  acquainted,  with  Butler's  manner,  could  read 
half  a  page  without  being  satisfied  that  it  is  genuine.  I  was  so  weH 
pleased  with  it,  that  I  had  thoughts  of  printing  it  in  a  small  pamph- 
let; but  domestic  troubles  have  so  disconcerted  me,  that  I  am 
hardly  capable  of  any  thing.  If  your  Lordship  is  curious  to  see  it» 
I  believe  I  could  easily  procure  a  MS.  copy.  Let  me  again  make 
it  my  request,  that  you  would  collect  all  your  printed  pieces,  and 
give  them  to  the  world  in  one  publication. 

^  I  titink  I  told  your  Lordship  in  my  last,  that  in  order  to  keep 
my  mind  from  preying  upon  itself^  and  to  give  it  a  sufficiency  of 
such  employment  as  would  amuse  the  fancy,  without  affecting  the 
heart,  I  had  resolved  to  finish  a  grammatical  treatise,  wliich  I  began 
some  considerable  time  ago.  It  is  now  finished,  and  makes  one  of 
my  largest  treatises.  It  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first,  *<  On  the 
^  Origin  and  General  Nature  of  .Speech ;"  the  second,  ^  On  Uni* 
^  versal  Grammar."  I  have  drawn  a  good  deal  of  information  from, 
Mr  Harris's  ^  Hermes,"  and  Lord  Monboddo  on  ^  Language ;'' 
but  my  plan  and  my  sentiments  differ  in  many  particulars  from 
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both.    Mooboddo's  partiality  to  the  Epicurean  hypotli^aia  of  fbe 
of  language  and  societf, 

*•  Cuttnprar^uenmtpimU  mim4lia  territt^  UV. 

I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  ta  antmadvert  upon ;  and  I  hope 
I  have  shown  that  it  is  ill  founded. 

<<  I  have  never  seen  Lord  Monboddo's  ^  Ancient  Metaphysics/* 
He  and  I  have  long  been  particularly  acquainted.  Formerly  we 
used  to  disagree  a  little  on  the  subject  of  religion;  but  I  hear  he 
has  become  more  cautious  on  that  head.  He  Canies  his  admiration 
of  Ariistotle,  and  the  abstruser  parts  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  to  a 
degree  of  extravagance  that  is  hardly  credible.  Herodotus  is  his 
favourite  historian ;  and  so  far  is  he  from  thinking,  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  that  he  is  credulous,  that  he  seems  to  think  him  infalli* 
ble  in  all  matters  which  he  says  he  had  an  opportunity  of  inquiring 
into.  He  believes  in  the  existence  of  satyrs,  and  men  with  the 
heads  of  dogs,  and  other  Egyptian  monsters :  and  he  and  I  have 
had  many  a  controveny  concerning  m^  with  tails,  whom  he  firmly 
believes  to  exist,  not  only  in  the  islands  of  Nicobar  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bengal,  but  even  in  this  country.  He  holds,  that  nUen  are  natu* 
rally  cannibals ;  from  which  he  infers^  that  mah  is  not  by  nature  a 
social  animaL  The  Lacedemonian  government  and  disdpane  he 
admires  beyond  that  of  all  other  nations.  Whether  he  justifies  their 
conduct  towards  the  Helots,  I  do  not  remember ;  but  I  have  heard 
him  seriously  maintain,  that  slavery  is  the  state  that  is  most  proper 
for  peasants,  and  that  the]rand  the  cattle  ought  to  be  annexed  to  the 
soil,  and  bought  and  sold  along  with  it.  He  considers  Horact;  as  a 
philosopher,  and  Virgil  as  a  good  poet :  but  his  opinion  of  l^tin 
literature-is  but  low  at  best ;  for  I  have  heard  him  say,  that,  if  we 
except  the  Roman  law,  there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  the  Latin  tongue 
that  merits  preservation. 

*^  Notwithstanding  these  strange  peculiaritiest>f  opinion^  some 
of  which  are  the  objects  of  laughter  rather  than  censure,  lx>rd 
Monboddo  is  an  honest,  worthy,  and  friendly  nuov  indulgent  to  hia 
servants,  and  kind  to  hb  tenants;  an  elegant  speaker, .  agreeable- 
and  jocose  in  conversation,  and  perfectly  well  bred.  Mr  HarrisV 
^  Hermes*'  first  set  him  upon  studying  theGreek ;  and  it  unluckily 
directed  him  to  the  most  insignificant  part  of  ancient  learning 
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*^  The  Analytics  and  Metaphysics"  of  Aristotle ;  which  he  has 
studied  so  long,  that  I  believe  he  is  now  seriously  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  else  deserves  to  be  studied." 


There  is  something  extremely  affecting  in  the  tender  solicitude 
which,  in  the  following  letter,  Dr  Beattie  expresses  concerning  the 
education  and  future  fortunes  of  his  sons,  at  a  time  when  he  appre- 
hended that  he  had  not  long  to  live.  Little  did  he  then  suspect 
that  he  would  have  the  misfortune  to  survive  them  both. 


LETTER  CXL. 


BR  BEATTIB  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  18th  January,  1780. 

^  IN  my  present  condition,  it  is  natural  for  me  to  think  what 
is  likely  to  be&l  my  family,  when  I  leave  it.  The  affairs  I  have  to 
settle  are  not  extensive  or  complex :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
give  you  some  concern  in  them. 

^'  About  a  month  ago,  I  executed  a  deed,  with  all  the  necessary 
formalities ;  in  which  I  named  you,  my  dear  sir,  with  some  other 
friends,  tutors  and  curators  for  my  two  boys.  I  ought,  no  doubt, 
to  have  informed  you  of  this  sooner;  but  I  know  you  will  excuse 
me.  This  deed  I  consider  as  the  most,  and  indeed  as  the  only, 
material  part  of  my  settlements.  It  is  scarce  necessary  for  one  to 
make  a  will,  who  wishes  his  children  to  be  on  an  equal  footing,  in 
regard  to  inheritance ;  and  whose  property  consists  chiefly  in  a  little 
money  and  some  moveables.  I  hope  I  shall  leave  them  what  may 
keep  them  from  being  a  burden  on  any  body,  and  what,  with  strict 
economy,  may  afford  them  the  means  of  an  education  somewhat 
better  than  I  received  myself.  Friends  may  be  necessary  to  help 
them  forward  a  little  in  the  world;  and  I  trust  in  Providence,  that 
those  will  not  be  wanting.  Will  you  indulge  me  in  the  freedom  of 
flaying  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  subject  ? 

2  8 
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^  My  firtt  viah»  m  regiuxl  to  my  two  boys,  is,  tkat  the^  maybe 
good  Christians,  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  uaeful  in  society.  Of 
the  younger  I  can  say  nothing,  aa  I  know  not  hia  character.  The 
elder  is  much  addicted  to  learning,  of  a  good  temper,  and  excellent 
capacity ;  but  his  constitution  ia  delicate,  and  I  do  not  think  him 
made  for  the  bustle  of  life.  I  have,  therefore,  had  thoughts  of  get- 
ting him  appmotedi  when  he  comes  to  be  of  age,  my  aasistant  and 
ancoesaor ;  provided  he  himself  should  then  have  no  objection  to 
$tmt  way  of  life :  and,  from  my  experience  in  teaching,  the  caie  I 
meant  to  take  of  his  education,  and  the  fcurago  of  papers  which  I 
have  got  together  on  moral  subjects,  I  flattered  myself,  that  I  might 
make  him  enter  upon  that  employment  in  a  way  creditsble  to  him- 
self, and  not  unprofitable  to  society :  But  this  plan  could  not  be 
brought  to  bear  these  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  I  cannot  hope  for 
so  long  a  life.  Besides,  I  have  observed,  that  plans  laid  so  early 
for  children  are  seldom  or  never  made  effectual.  The  church  is  a 
scene  of  business  still  more  tranquil  than  mine ;  and  that,  I  pre* 
sume,  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  him.  But  this  is  mere  conjec- 
ture. 

'^  Be  assured,  that  it  would  do  me  great  good,  if  I  could  flatter 
myself  widi  the  hope  of  visiting  Edinburgh  in  the  spring,  and  gir- 
ing  you  the  charge  of  my  person  and  pampers ;  not  to  mention  the 
pleasure  I  should  take  in  seeing  my  friends  (of  which  I  need  not 
give  them  any  assurances).  I  am  sensible,  that  I  have  already 
lived  too  long  in  solitude ;  too  long,  I  mean,  for  one  who  loves  soci- 
ety and  cheerfixlness,  as  I  do  and  alwajrs  have  done.  No  hermit 
lives  more  constant  to  his  cave  than  I  have  done  to  my  house  for 
these  eighteen  months.  The  smallness  of  my  house,  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  Mrs  B.'s  nerves,  which  cannot  bear  the  least  noise,  will  not 
allow  me  to  have  any  company  with  me;  and  the  conse(|uence  is, 
that  there  are  only  two  houses  in  the  town  to  which  I  am  ever  in- 
vited. In  fiict,  I  have  not  dined  abroad  more  than  twice  these  three 
months.  Now  that  I  am  able  to  go  to  the  college  agun,  my  busi- 
ness there  gives  me  some  amusement  through  the  day ;  but  all  the 
long  evening  I  sit  alone,  trying  sometimes  to  read  and  sometimes 
to  write,  except  now  and  then  when  I  give  my  son  a  lesson  in  Vir- 
gil. This  must  in  the  end  have  very  bad  efiects  xtpoo^  my  health 
and  Slants ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  long  to  be  from 
home,  and  to  sojourn  for  some  little  time  in  a  land  of  fiiendship^ 
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tnfiqtiiJUtjr)  aad  dieerfulaets.    My  firtik  excursioii  (if  I  msf  iiUlK« 

Any)  must  be  to  Gordon  Castle. 

<i  Tbe  ^  Gnanmadcal  Trartite,"  Wbiefa  I  told  you  of,  k  finiabedf. 
It  U  one  of  the  longestiand  not  one  of  the  wonty  of  my  disbeitntioliB. 
I  haTe  also  written,  since  you  were  here»  ^  Remarks  on  StUisnky/' 
being  a  sort  ^f  counter  part  to  those  on  ^*  Laughter;^  but  I  awml^ 
quite  pleased  with  this,  nor  has  it  received  my  last  haAd.  I  beUevtf 
I  shall  next  set  about  finishing  what  I  formerly  threw  together  oik 
^  Romance«writing  and  Chivalry  j"  not  because  it  is'  importanil^biifr 
because  it  is  amusing,  and  will  require  no  deep  study.  It  is  piHslty 
hmg  too;  and,  in  tftj  dull  jog-tro€  way,  will  be  an  object  to  ibe  for 
at  least  two  months.  In  a  word>  my  posthuiiious  Works  (for  post- 
humous I  beUeve  I  may  call  them)  will  swHkbe  as  Toluminous  as 
those  I  have  printed.  I  must  be  transcribing  one  or  other  of  my 
old  scrawls;  and  when  one  transertbes,  one  enlio^s  and  ccMPreeta 
insensibly.  For  I  cannot  think ;  I  am  too  much  agitated  and  du- 
trait  (as  Lord  Chesterfield  would  say)  to  read  any  thing  that  is  not 
very  desultory ;  I  cannot  play  at  cards ;  I  could  never  leain  to 
smoke ;  and  my  musical  days  are  over. 

^  It  gives  me  great  pun  to  hear  of  the  fate  of  poor  Cooke.  I 
lately  read  his  voyage  for  the  second  time ;  and  considered  him  not 
only  as  an  excellent  writer,  an  able  philosopher,  and  the  most  con* 
summate  navigator  that  ever  lived,  but  also  as  a  person  of  the 
greatest  magnanimity,  modesty,  and  humanity.  He  was  indeed 
one  of  my  greatest  favourites ;  and  I  look  upon  his  death  as  an  uje" 
parable  loss  to  bis  country  and  to  mankind." 


LETTER  CXLL 


OR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GOEDON. 


Aberdoen,  32ft  Jsmiary,  1780. 

"  WITH  this  you  will  receive  a  packet  containing  two, 
^  Mirrors,'**  which  are  just  come  to  hand,  and  which  I  send  sepa« 

•  A  peflodkal  paper  with  that  title,  pnblUed  at  Edii^utgh  at  this  time: 
For^meaofMniloCwhMb,aiidaf  the  "liMipri'*  seethe  App^ndtxi  [I^P.] 
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rate  from  the  rest,  (whereof  I  have  now  a  considerable  parcel)  be* 
cause  your  Grace  will  probably  guess  the  author.  I  had  no  ambi- 
tion to  view  myself  in  any  of  these  folio  looldng-glasses  i  butias  the 
publisher  had  sent  me  a  set  from  the  beginning,  and  told  me  that 
he  would  have  no  returns  but  in  kind,  and,  as  I  had  never  reiused 
the  terms,  I  thought  myself  bound  in  a  sort  of  debt  of  honour,  which 
I  endeavoured  to  pay  with  some  detached  thoughts  ^  On  Dream- 
^  ing/'  It  is  a  subject  which  I  ought  to  understand  as  well  as  other 
people  ;  for  I  believe  I  have  dreamed  as  much,  both  sleeping  and 
waking,  as  most  men  of  my  age.  Your  Grace  will  observe,  that 
the  subject  is  not  concluded,  as  I  have  not  yet  got  time  to  transcribe 
the  last  part.  The  foolish  gasconade  at  the  top  of  the  first,  is  an 
addition  by  the  printer.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  find  any  thin^ 
tolerable  in  these  two  papers,  to  indemnify  you  for  the  dulness  of 
this,  which  indeed  I  write  under  very  un&vourable  circumstances, 
—rheumatism,  east^wind,  shivering,  a  confused  head,  an  aching 
heart,  &e.*' 


BETTER  CXLH 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Aberdeei^,  19th  March,  1780. 

^  AS  I  sincerely  sympathized  with  your  Grace  on  the  occasion 
of  your  late  uneasiness,  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  now  send 
my  cpngratulations  on  the  good  news  from  Rodney ;  \}y  which  you 
will  see,  that  your  brother's  laurels,  instead  of  being,  as  ypu  appre- 
hended, stained  with  blood,  are  decorated  with  ^Id.  For  the  sake  of 
your  Grace,  as  well  as  of  his  country,  I  pray,  that  the  same  success 
may  attend  him  wherever  he  goes ;  and  that  your  tenderness  and 
anxiety  may  soon  receive  their  full  reward  in  his  safe  return. 
When  I  consider  the  life  thfit  thoscilead  who  are  engaged  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  the  buify  and  perry  fiices  with  which  they 
are  continually  surrounded,  and  those  tumultuous  hopes,  and  that 
bustle  of  employment,  "v^hich  keep  their  minds  and  bodies  in  con- 
fitarit  exercise,  I  cannot  but  think  their  state  much  more  enviable. 
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than  that  of  the  affectionate  friend,  whom  they  leave  behind  them 
at  iiiil  lieaure  to  mag^nify  and  multiply  all  their  real  dangers,  and 
to  imagine  a  thousand  others  that  will  never  have  any  reality. 

"  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  the  little  novel  with 
the  great  name.  At  the  first  reading  I  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand it ;  but  at  the  second  I  liked  it  well :  and  I  agree  with  your 
Grace,  that  the  author  shows  a  capacity  for  much  better  things. 
There  is  something  waggish  enough,  as  well  as  uncommon,  in  the 
moral.  But,  in  the  pre&ce,  there  are  some  thoughts  and  expires- 
aions  not  quite  so  feminine  as  I  could  have  wished.  "  Read  my 
•*  bookf  or  go  hang  your%dfi*  is  not  like  the  language  of  a  fair  lady ; 
any  more  than  what  she  says  about  being  drenched  in  Mr  Wal- 
pole's  champaign:— But  perhaps  she  wished  it  to  be  thought  a 
masculine  performance.* 

^  I  am  happy  that  your  Grace  approves  of  my  treatise  "  On 
^  Dreaming.'*  The  publisher  has  never  expressed  any  desire  to 
have  the  sequel,  and  thei*efore  I  have  not  sent  it.  I  suspect  he 
may  think  it  too  serious  for  his  paper.  Your  Grace  seems  to 
think,  that  I  should  avow  more  faith  in  dreams,  if  I  thought  it  for 
the  good  of  mankind  that  they  should  be  believed.  I  confess  there 
is  something  in  this :  and,  as  a  proof,  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe  the 
concluding  paragraph : 

^  To  conclude :  Providence  certunly  superintends  the  affairs 
^  of  men ;  and  often,  we  know  not  how  often,  interposes  for  our 
^  preservation.  It  would  therefore  be  presumptuous  to  afiirm 
^  that  supernatural  cautions,  in  regard  to  futurity,  are  never 
^  communicated  in  dreams.  The  design  of  this  discourse  is, 
^  not  to  contradict  any  authentic  experience,  or  historical  fact, 
^  but  only  to  show,  that  dreams  may  proceed  from  a  variety  of 
^  causes  which  have  nothing  supernatural ;  that  our  waking 
^*  thoughts  are  often  equally  unaccountable;  that,  therefore,  a 
«  superstitious  attention  to  the  former  is  not  less  absurd,  than 
^  a  Uke  attention  to  the  latter  would  be :  and  that,  though  we  are 
*'  not  much  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this  wonderful  mode  of 
^  perception,  we  know  enough  of  it  to  see,  that  it  is  not  useless  or 

*  I  presume  Ihe  novel  Dr  Beattie  here  alludes  to,  is  one  which*  though 
published  anonymously,  was  understood  to  be  written  by  Lady  Craven,  now 
Margravine  of  A^spach. 
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*^  superflnouB;  but  laajy  on  the  contraryy  anawer  some  purpose*  df 
^  great  importince  to  our  welfare^  both  in  aoul  and  body.''* 

^  In  the  course  of  my  walksy  I  straf^gled  the  other  day  in* 
to  the  Den  of  Rabislaw :  Butf  whether  it  was  owiag  to  the  stormy 
weather^  or  to  the  g^m  of  my  own  thoughts,  I  soon  found  it  was 
not  a  fit  place  for  me  at  that  time.  Instead  of  sighing  and  mur- 
muringy  the  naked  trees  seemed  to  roar  in  the  windy  and  the  black 
stream  to  nimble  and  growl  through  the  rocks ;  and  therefore,  as 
I  did  not  wish  to  detain  even  the  uCni  of  your  Grace  in  so  dreary  a 
wildemess,  I  made  haste  to  leave  it.  Two  months  hence  it  will 
be  more  pleaamg,  and,  it  is  possible,  i  may  then  be  more  capable 
of  being  pleased." 

LETTER  CXLIIL 


OR  BBATTIX  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  rOSBBS. 

Aberdeen,  11th  April,  1780. 

^l  AM  glad  that  you  approve  of  my  criticism  on  the  iasctip- 
-don  for  the  burying-ground.  It  would  still,  as  you  say,  be  more 
classical,  if  it  were  shorter;  but,  ^iH9/ie  beat  it  renarrecdonu  per 
^  ChrUtum"  ought  not  to  be  expunged.  Classical  writings  are 
good;  but  the  Christian  faith  u  much  better:  and  (to  adopt  the 
words  of  Addison  alittk  varied)  "  I  should  be  sorry  to  sacrifice  my 
*^  catechism  to  my  latinity.*'  The  epitaph  on  Fraiiklin  I  had  aeea 
before:  it  is  not  at  all  amiss. 

^  I  have,  since  the  college  broke  up,  been  hard  at  work 
upon  Mr  Riddoch's  manuscript  sermons ;  but  I  have  only  gpt 

*  What  Dr  Beattie  intended  as  a  third  namber  of  a  '*  Mirror**  oa 
**  DreaBDUig*"  was  not  printed  when  that  paper  was  puUisbed  in  single 
mxmbers.  But  it  was  added  as  a  sequel  to  the  seventy-fourth  paper,  when 
the  "  Mirror"  was  aflerwards  reprinted  fai  volumes.  They  who  wish  to  see 
more  on  this  mysterious,  snd,  may  I  be  permitted  to  add,,  minteltigi&le 
faculty  of  dreaming,  may  consult  Professor  Dugald  Stewartfs  very  ingenious 
dtssersatioR  on  the  subject  in  his  '<  ElemenU  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Ha* 
manMind.''t 

^  Clnfw  V«  iseti  Vf  i>b  Mi* 
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through  five  of  them^  and  there  are  still  ftve-and-twenty  before  me. 
Never  did  I  engage  in  a  more  troubleaome  business.  There  is 
not  a  sentence,  there  is  haitlljr  a  line,  that  does  not  need  correction. 
This  is  &mng  partly  to  the  extreme  inaccuracy  of  the  writing,  but 
chiefly  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  style ;  an  endless  string  of  cli- 
maxes; the  involution  of  clauses  within  clauses;  the  tmmeasura- 
ble  length  of  the  sent^ices;  and  such  a  profusion  of  superfluous 
words,  as  I  have  never  befiure  seen  in  any  composition.  To  cure 
all  these  diseases  is  impossible.  I  must  be  satisfied  with  alia- 
'  viating  some  of  the  worst  symptoms :  yet,  to  do  my  old  friend  jus- 
tice, I  must  confess,  that  the  sermons  have  in  many  places  great  ener- 
gy, and  even  eloquence,  and  abound  in  shrewd  remarks,  and  strik* 
ing  sentiments.*  They  are  gloomy  indeed ;  and  will  suggest  to 
those  who  never  saw  the  author,  what  is  really  true,  that  in  preach- 
ing he  always  had  a  frown  on  his  countenance.  He  seldom  seeks 
to  draw  with  the  cords  of  love,  or  with  the  bands  of  a  man :  his 
motto  should  be,  ^  Knowing  the  terrors  of  the  Lord,  we  persuade 
men."  Both  methods  are  good  in  their  season ;  but  the  former  is, 
if  I  mistake  not,  most  consonant  to  the  practice  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  Apostles,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  English  divines,  who,  I  think, 
are  the  best  of  all  modem  preachers. 

^  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  passage  in  my  friend  the  Bishop 

of  Chester's  last  letter,  which  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  see:  ^  I 

^  am  glad  to. find  (says  he)  we  are  to  have  another  volume  of  ser- 

^  mons  from  Dr  Blair.     For  although  they  may  be  thought  by 

^^  some  severe  judges  a  little  too  florid  and  rhetorical,  yet  they 

*<  certainly  abound  with  good  sense,  and  useful  observations,  and  just 

^  sentiments  of  religion,  conveyed  in  lively  and  elegant  language : 

^  better  calculated,  perhaps,  to  engage  the  attention,  and  touch  the 

^  hearts  of  the  generality  of  readers,  than  that  correct  simplicity  and 

^  chastity  of  diction,  which  nicer  ears  require.   There  is,  however, 

^  another  volume  of  sermons  expected,  with  which  every  class  of 

'<  readers  will,  I  conceive,  be  abundantly  satisfied ;  I  mean  one  from 

^  Bishop  Hurd.     When  such  talents,  and  taste,  and  learning,  as 

*^  his,  are  applied  to  the  illustration  of  practical  subjects,  and  the 

^  recommendation  of  common  religious  duties,  we  may  expect 

^  every  eifept  from  them  that  human  abilities  are  capable  of  pro- 

♦  See  page  507. 
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**  ducing.  Such  publications  as  these  will,  I  hope,  in  some  degree, 
<<  counteract  the  principles  that  will  probably  be  diffused  over  the 
«  kingdom  by  a  very  differfent  sort  of  composition ;  a  second 
«  volume  of  "  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Emjare." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  sir,  for  your  kind  concern 
in  my  welferc,  and  for  the  many  good  advices  contained  in  your 
last.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  their  importance,  and  will  do  what 
I  can  to  follow  them :  But  in  my  case  there  are  some  peculiar 
difficulties,  which  I  do  not  well  know  how  it  will  be  posuble  for  me 
to  get  over." 

LETTER  CXLIV. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  70RBES. 

Aberdeen,  23d  May,  1780. 

"  DR  BLAIR'S  second  volume  I  also  saw  at  Gordon  Castle. 
The  Duke  and  Dutchess  read  it  en  famille  on  Sunday  evening ; 
and  I  glanced  over  a  good  part  of  it.  I  did  not  think  it  quite 
equal  to  the  first;  but  perhaps  I  may  be  mistaken.  Dr  Gerard's 
"  Sermons,"  in  one  volume  8vo,  are  just  now  sent  me ;  but  I  have 
not  had  time  to  read  a  single  page.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  sensi- 
ble and  instructive.  The  author  was  my  master,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  regard  for  him.  He  was  more  than  my  master,— Jie  was 
my  particular  friend,  at  a  time  when  I  had  very  few  friends. 

^  The  death  of  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton  must  be  a  great  affile- 
tion  to  all  his  friends :  I  feel  for  them,  and  for  myself.  In  himi 
the  world  has  lost  one  of  the  best  men  it  had  to  boast  of.  He  has 
lost  nothing,  but  gained  every  thing ;  and  therefore  there  is  some- 
thing selfish  in  our  lamentations."* 

LETTER  CXLV. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Aberdeen,  23d  May»  1780. 

'^  To  say  that  my  departure  from  Gordon  CasUe  cost  me  some 
§ighs  and  tears,  is  not  saying  much ;  as  I  am  apt,  of  late,  when 

*  See  page  162. 
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tione,  to  be  rather  expensive  in  that  way.  I  left  you  with  a  weight 
upon  my  mind^  which  would  have  been  hardly  supportable,  if  it 
had  not  been  aUeviatedy  in  some  degree,  by  the  hope  of  soon  meet- 
ing the  Duke  at  Glasgow,  and  of  seeing  your  Grace  once  more  be- 
fore the  end  of  summer.  By  the  bye,  I  hope  Mr  Nicola  will  not  in- 
termeddle in  the  arrangement  of  the  dressing-room  library ;  I  flat- 
ter myself,  that  honour  will  be  reserved  for  me. 

^  I  have  sent  a  small  print,  which  my  bookseller,  in  the  abun- 
dance of  hb  wisdom,  and  contrary  to  my  advice,  is  determined  to 
prefix  to  a  new  edition  of  my'  ^'  Essays  oii  Poetry,  Music,"  &c. 
The  figure,  designed  by  Angelica,  is  certainly  very  nobler— much 
more  so  than  I  expected ;  and  is  intended  to  represent  Socrates  in 
prison,  and  under  sentence  of  death,  composing  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  Apollo.  But  I  am  afraid,  that  the  readers  will  neither  guess  at 
the  meaning,  nor  see  any  connection  between  it  and  the  book :  in 
which  case,  they  will  no  doubt  suppose,  that  the  author  has  pre- 
fixed his  own  image.  However,  the  outline  is  good  and  graceful, 
and  the  attitude  expressive.  If  it  were  not  rather  too  melancholy,  I 
would  say,  that  it  is  very  like  Socrates.  Your  Grace  knows,  that 
the  old  philosopher  was  one  of  the  merriest  men  pf  his  time. 

^  I  should  write  a  treatise,  instead  of  a  letter,  if  I  were  to  be 
particular  in  my  acknowledgments  of  gratitude,  for  what  I  have 
experienced  of  your  Grace's  and  the  Duke's  goodness.  I  shall 
only  say,  (for  I  know  you  would  not  read  me  to  an  end  if  I  were 
on  tliis  subject  to  use  many  words)  that  I  am  perfectly  sensilile  of 
your  kind  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  my  case,  I  saw  by  many 
instances  every  day,  how  solicitous  you  were  to  withdraw  my  view 
from  every  thing  that  could  create  or  revive  painful  thoughts.  My 
gratitude  and  admiration,  (which  are  two  very  pleasing  and  healthy 
emotions)  were  not  wholly  inadequate;  and  the  consequences  are 
visible  to  every  body.  Since  my  return,  I  have  been  complimented 
on  my  improved  looks;  though  I  have  felt  but  little  of  that  plea- 
sure which  the  sight  of  heme  used  formerly  to  produce  in  me.  In 
fact,  home  is  not  good  for  me  at  present^  and  I  shall  leave  it  ^a 
soon  as  ever  I  can." 

2  T 
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LETtER  CXLVI. 


DK  BBATTie  tO  THE  REV.  DR  XAING. 

Aberdeen,  3Mi  VUj»  17W. 

"  WE  often  spoke  of  you  at  Gordon  Castle,  and  with  very  gi^eat 
f  egaWI.  The  Duke  is  still  more  and  more  astronomical.  He  had 
Mr  Copland*  tvith  him  for  a  fbitnig^ht  while  I  was  ^ere ;  and  they 
two  were,  fhim  morning  to  night,  hard  at  work  in  calculation  and 
bbservatlon.  iThe  Duke  and  Dutchess  are  both,  t  think,  in  better 
health  than  ever  I  kliew  them  to  be. 

**  The  manuscript  sermon  of  Bishop  Sutler  I  sent  to  the  Bishop 
of  Chester.  Yoo  will  like  to  see  what  he  says  of  it.  ^  It  abounds 
^^  M^th  that  strong  sense  and  sound  reasoning  whidi  so  eminently 
'^  distingtdshed  him ;  and  I  cannot  see  in  it  the  smallest  foundation 
^  for  that  accusation  which  it  brought  upom  him,  of  bdng  favofurable 
**  to  Popery.'*  This  it  seems,  was  the  case  at  the  time  the  sermon 
Was  preached ;  and  it  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  he  nerer 
published  it  in  his  works. 

^  I  send  you  inclosed  a  small  piece  of  music,  which  I  diink  you 
will  like.  I  got  the  air  at  Gordon  Castle,  and  I  set  to  it  the  second 
^art  and  bass.  If  it  were  sung  with  three  voices,  it  would,  I  ^ould 
inSiagine,  have  a  very  good  effect. 

^  I  lately  heard  two  anecdotes,  which  deserve  to  be  put  in 
writing,  and  which  you  will  be  glad  to  hear.  When  Handel's 
**  Messiah*'  was  first  performed,  the  audietice  were  exceedin^y^ 
struck  and  affected,  by  the  music  in  general ;  but  when  that 
chorus  struck  up,  **  For  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  reigneth,**  they 
Were  so  transported,  that  they  all,  together  with  the  King,  (who 
happened  to  be  present)  started  up,  and  remuned  standing  tiO  the 
chorus  ended :  And  hence  it  became  the  fashion  in  England  for 
the  audience  to  stand  while  that  part  of  the  music  is  performing. 
Some  days  after  the  first  exhibition  of  the  same  divine  oratorio, 

*  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Marischal  College. 
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• 

Mr  HaBdd  cane  to  f»y  hia  reapecU  U>.  l<ord  Kmiouly  wiftk  whctt 
he  was  partieulariy  acquainied.  ilia  Levdahi^  aa  was  imtura]) 
paid  him  some  complimema  on  the  Boble  enteitainmeiit  which  he 
had  lately  given  the  town.  ^  My  Lord/'  aaid  Handel,  ^  1  ahonld  be 
^  aorry  if  I  only  entertained  them ;  I  wiah  to  make  them  better/' 
Theae  two  anecdotes  I  had  from  Lord  Kinnoul  himself.  You  will 
agree  with  me^  that  the  first  does  great  honour  to  Handel,  to  music, 
and  to  the  English  nation:  The  second  tends  to  confirm  my  theory, 
and  Sir  John  Hawkins's  teatimony,  that  Handel,  in  spite  of  all  that 
haa  been  said  to  the  contrary,  must  have  been  a  paoua  map/' 


LETTER  CXLVII. 


DB  BSATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  QORDON. 

Aberdeen,  3d  June,  1790. 

"  I  HAD  the  honour  to  write  to  your  Grace  on  my  return  to 
Aberdeen,  and  to  send  a  parcel  of  ^  Mirrors/'  This  will  accom- 
pany the  two  last  papers  that  we  are  to  have  under  that  title. 

^  I  sympathize  with  you  in  your  present  soHtude :  For  though 
nobody  knows  so  well  as  your  Grace  how  to  improve  retirement, 
yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  any  of  us  to  be  quite  alone.  If  you 
go  to  the  Glen,*  I  would  earnestly  recommend  it  to  your  Grace,  to 
leave  it  to  the  moon  and  stars  to  adorn  the  night,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  sleeping  under  a  canopy  somewhat  less  sublime  than  that  of 
heaven.  For  though,  in  the  Eden  of  Gordon  Castle,  there  is  no 
serpent,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  little  Paradise  of  Glenfiddich ; 
and  though  walks  at  midnight,  and  slumbei*s  in  the  open  air,  might 
be  had  last  summer  without  harm,  we  have  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  present  season  will  be  equally  indulgent.  I  grant,  that  a 
lonely  walk  by  moonlight  is  pleasing,  like  other  intoxications  ;  but, 
like  them  too,  it  is  hurtful  to  the  nerves ;  and  I  know  not,  whether 
the  cold  bath  in  the  morning  be  a  sufiicient  antidote.  I  need  not 
inform  yopr  Grace,  and  I  hope  you  will  never  forget,  that  in  the 
eyening  it  is  particularly  dangerous  to  walk  among  trees,  on  account 

•  Glenfiddidi. 
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of  the  damps.  It  was  this  that  brought  all  his  rheumatisins  upon 
Major  Mercer,  though  he  was  then  in  one  of  the  beat  and  driest 
climates  in  the  world,  the  south  of  France. 

^  The  Duke's  summons  was  unexpectedly  sudden :  I  hope 
his  return  will  be  equally  so.  He  was  so  good,  in  passing  through 
the  town,  as  to  call  on  me,  notwithstanding  his  hurry,  and  to  deare 
me  to  go  with  him  to  Edinburgh ;  an  invitation  so  very  agreeable, 
that  nothing  would  have  hindered  me  from  accepting  it  but  my 
son's  bad  health.  The  boy  was  at  that  time  very  ill ;  and  I  appre- 
hended a  consumpticHi :  But  he  is  now  much  better ;  Dr  Livingston 
having  ordered  for  him  a  preparation  of  bark  and  the  vitriolic  acid, 
which,  with  a  strict  regimen  in  the  article  of  diet,  has  in  a  few- 
days  had  the  happiest  effects.  So  that,  if  nothing  unexpected 
occur ;  I  have  thoughts  of  going  southward  next  week  ;  in  which 
case,  it  will  not  be  long  before  your  Grace  hears  of  me  from 
Glasgow.  You  will  probably  hear  from  me  too,  if  I  meet  with  any 
adventure.  I  shall  remember  the  commission  in  regard  to  Addi- 
son ;  and,  if  you  will  honour  me  with  any  other,  please  to  direct  to 
me  at  Sir  William  Forbes's,  St  Andrew's  Street,  Edinburgh. 

^  I  had  lately  a  tite<t^Ste  of  several  hours  with  Lord  Kaimes 
and  Mrs  Drummond.  There  was  no  company ;  and  we  had  much 
conversation  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects— your  Grace  and  the 
Duke,  Lord  and  Lady  F.,  Mrs  Montagu,  David  Hume,  religion, 
episcopacy  and  presbyterianism,  manufactures,  music,  Scotch 
tunes,  with  the  method  of  playing  them,  &c. ;  and  I  flatter  myself, 
that  his  Lordship  and  I  parted  with  some  reluctance  on  both  sides. 
He  assured  me  that  he  hated  Mr  Hume's  tenets  as  much  as  I  did, 
or  could  do  ;  and  he  spoke  of  religion  with  great  reverence.  In  a 
word,  I  fotind,  from  his  conversation,  that  he  is  just  what  your 
Grace  had  described  him  to  me,  and  that  all  the  other  accounts  I 
had  heard  of  him  were  wide  of  the  truth.  I  would  thank  you, 
madam,  for  undeceiving  roe  in  this  particular,  and  establishing 
peace,  and  I  hope  amity,  between  us  ;  but  I  have  so  many  things 
to  thank  you  for,  that  if  I  were  to  enter  upon  that  matter  in  detail, 
I  should  not  know  where  to  begin,  and  my  letter  would  never  have 
an  end. 

*'  Thus  far  I  had  written  on  Friday,  when  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  your  Grace's  letter  of  last  Wednesday  ;  which  is  so  very 
flattering  to  me,  that  I  cannot  answer  a  word.    I  certainly  left 


r 
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Gordon  Castle  with  g^at  reluctance ;  and  my  heart  and  my  fimcy 
didy  both  of  them^  and  still  doy  cast 


"  Many  a  longing,  liiigerin(^  look  behind." 

The  society  uras  most  ag^reeable ;  but,  I  flatter  myself,  you  will  do 
jne  the  justice  to  believe,  it  was  not  the  parting  with  the  gwu  that 
touched  me  so  nearly^- though,  I  am  sure,  I  love  and  esteem  them 
all  as  much  as  they  themselves  would  wish  me  to  do. 

^  I  delivered  your  message  to  Dr  Livingston,  with  whom  I 
dined  the  other  day,  in  company  with  three  sensible  and  cheerful 
Quakers.  I  spoke  to  them  of  my  friend,  and  their  brother,  Mr 
Scott,  (the  author  of  the  ^  Eclogues,"  which  your  Grace  liked  so 
much)  whom  the  Londoner  very  well  knew  ;  and  I  diverted  them 
with  the  history  of  a  dinner,  with  which  I  was  once  entertained  by 
ten  or  twelve  of  their  fraternity,  on  the  King's  birth-day,  at  one 
o'clock,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Fleet-ditch,  the 
very  spot  where  Pope  makes  his  Dunces  jump  into  the  mud,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  ^  Dunciad."  These  Quakers  were  all  men  of 
learning  and  sense ;  and  their  manners,  polite  though  peculiar, 
were  to  me  a  very  entertaining  novelty.  Indeed,  the  affection  they 
showed  me>  deserved,  on  my  part,  the  warmest  returns  of  grati- 
tude. 

^  I  have  put  up  in  a  parcel  for  your  Grace,  ^  Count  Fathom," 
'^  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  <<  Qaudentio  di  Lucca ;"  which,  with 
the  "  Italian  Prayer  Book,"  I  have  committed  to  a  faithful  hand. 
^  Qaudentio"  (if  you  have  never  seen  it)  will  amuse  you,  though- 
there  are  tedious  passages  in  it.  The  whole  description  of  passing 
the  deserts  of  Africa  is  particularly  excellent.  The  author  is  no 
less  a  person  than  the  famous  Bishop  Berkeley.  As  to  the  whisky,  I 
cannot  trust  it  in  the  rude  hands  of  a  carrier,  and  must  therefore  keep 
it  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity  offer :  But,  that  it  may  renudn 
sacred,  I  have  sealed  the  cork  of  the  bottle  with  the  impression  of 
three  ladies,*  whom  I  take  to  be  your  Grace's  near  relations,  as 
they  have  the  honour,  not  only  to  bear  one  of  your  titles,  but  also 
to  resemble  you  exceedingly  in  form,  feature,  and  manner.  If 
jou  had  lived  three  thousand  years  ago,  which  I  am  very  glad  you 

*  The  seal  he  commonly  used»  had  an  impression  of  the  three  Graces. 
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dM  not}  there  vouM  hsve  been  fiMsr  of  tlca^  sad  yon  tb«  firal. 
May  all  happiness  ever  attend  your  Gvm:&** 


The  feUowiBg  letter^from  Dr  JohnacMi to Dr  Beattiei  is  equally 
creditable  to  both :  It  is  the  unaoikited  and  aabiAiacd  testimooy  of 
one  who  waa  DO  flatterer ;  and  stioagly  marks  the  highdegrceof 
estimation  in  which  he  held  Dr  Aesttie)  who  crtumed  his  kiadttess 
with  reciprocal  regard.* 


LETTER  CXLVIII. 


DB.  SAMUEL  JOHNSOK  TO  DR  BEATTXE. 

Bolt-Couit,  Fleet-Street,  3l8t  August.  1780. 

^  MORE  years  than  I  haTe  any  de^ht  to  reckon  KaTe  put 
since  yon  and  I  saw  one  another.  Of  this,  howereri  tiiere  is  no 
reason  for  making  any  reprehensory  complainty  mU  fmia  Jhruni  : 
But^  methinks,  there  might  pass  some  small  interchange  of 
regard  between  us.  If  you  say,  that  I^ngbt  to  hare  written,  I  now 
write  ;  and  I  write  to  tell  you,  that  I  have  much  kindness  ibr  you 
and  Mrs  Beattie,  and  that  I  wish  your  health  better,  and  your  life 
long.  Try  change  of  air,  and  come  a  few  degrees  southward ;  a 
softer  climate  may  do  you  both  good.  Winter  is  coming  on,  and 
London  will  be  warmer,  and  gayer,  and  busier^  and  more  fisrtite  of 
amusement  than  Aberdeen. 

^  My  health  is  better ;  but  that  will  be  Iktie  in  the  balance^ 
when  I  tell  you,  that  Mrs  Montagu  has  been  rery  ill,  and  is,  I 
doubt,  now  but  weakly.  Mr  Thrale  has  been  very  (togeroasly  dis<- 
ordered,  but  is  much  better,  and  I  hope  will  totaUy  recover.  He 
has  withdrawn  himself  from  business  the  whole  summer.  Sir 
Joshua  and  his  sister  are  well ;  and  Mr  Davis  has  had  great  suc- 
cess as  an  author,  generated  by  the  corruption  of  a  bookseller. 

^        •  Sec  p.  147. 
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More  news  I  faare  mot  to  teU  3roQ ;  and  therefore  you  ttwnt  be  con- 
tented  to  hear  that  I  am/'  See. 


When  I  mentioned*^  the  cammenceBient  of  my  acquaintanee 
and  epbtofaoy  interooarse  vith  Dr  Beattiey  I  did  not  conceal  my 
appr^ensoonsy  that  I  might  be  accused  of  vanity,  in  publisiung  to 
the  world  those  warm  expressions  of  affection  and  gtatittide  towards 
me^  which  occur  in  almost  every  letter  I  received  from  him ;  and 
of  which,  for  that  reason,  I  have  suppressed  by  fiir  the  greatest 
part.  But  I  should  deem  myself,  not  only  unworthy  of  the  friend- 
ship of  Dr  Beattie,  but  destitute  of  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature, 
were  I  insensble  to  what  he  says  in  the  following  letter,  written  a 
short  time  after  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  our  house  at  Edin- 
burgh. Indeed,  hb  partiality  to  every  one  of  my  fiunily  was  very 
remarkable ;  and  his  esteem  and  admiration  of  that  best  part  of  it, 
in  particular,  of  whom  it  has  since  pleased  Heaven  to  deprive  me, 
but  the  memory  of  whose  talents  and  virtues  will  never  be  erased 
from  my  heart,  could  not  but  be  very  grateful  to  me. 

I  trust,  thei^ore,  that  the  reader  will  pardon  me  if  I  dwell  with 
no  common  fondness  on  what  he  wrote  on  a  subject,  then  so  inter- 
eating  to  me,  and  to  which  the  hand  of  Ume  has  now  given  an  in- 
tereet  still  more  alecting. 


LETTER  CXLIX. 


nn  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WlLLIAV  FORBES. 


Aberdeen^  6th  November,  1760. 

"  YOUR  letter,  my  dear  sir,  from  Oxford,  which  I  received 
a  few  days  ago,  gave  me  great  pleasure,  on  account  of  the  agreeable 
infermation  it  brought  me  of  Lady  Forbes's  herftft  and  yours,  and 
of  your  amumg  journey.  I  know,  frgm  Pennant's  «  Welsh  Tour," 

*  See  p.  51. 
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that  there  are  many  things  in  that  country  worthy  of  the  traveller's 
attention ;  many  wild  and  many  soothing  scenes^  and  many  noble 
monuments  of  war,  and  of  superstitious  and  feudal  magnificence. 
Such  things,  to  a  mind  turned  like  yours,  would  have  a  charm  mez- 
pressible ;  and  would  be  highly  amusing  to  Lady  Forbes,  whose 
mind  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  as  open  to  the  impressions  of  romantic 
art  and  nature,  as  either  yours  or  mine ;  which,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  is  a  bold  word.  Accept  of  my  hearty  welcome  to  your  own 
house  and  home,  which  I  hope  you  have»reached  before  this  time ; 
for,  in  this  season  of  tempest  and  immature  winter,  I  should  be  sorry 
to  think  that  you  and  your  amiable  associate  were  struggling  with 
the  inconveniences  of  deep  roads,  cold  inns,  and  short  days.  I  hope 
you  got  William  settled  to  your  mind  during  your  absence  ;  and 
that,  at  your  return,  you  found  him,  and  my  friend  Miss  Forbes, 
and  my  sworn  brother  John,  and  my  acquaintance  James,  and  the 
other  young  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  will  one  day  be  my  acquaint- 
ance, in  perfect  health,  and  as  flourishing  as  I  wish  them  to  be. 

^  The  many  kind  attentions  I  received  from  my  friends  in  Edin- 
burgh and  its  neighbourhood,  particularly  from  Lady  Foibes  and 
you,  and  Mr  Arbuthnot,  did  me  the  greatest  service ;  and  I  returned 
home  a  new  man.  But  then  I  instantly  found  myself  plunged  into 
such  a  chaos  of  perplexity,  as  at  once  swallowed  up  all  the  little 
health  I  had  been  collecting  from  so  many  quarters ;  and,  after  a 
few  days  ineffectual  wrangling,  I  was  necessitated  (I  will  not  say  to 
go,  but)  to  run  away  to  Peterhead,  taking  my  son  along  with  me ; 
and  there  I  remained  seven  weeks.  To  unfold  the  causes  of  this 
perplexity  would,  I  think,  require  two  volumes  as  large  as  the 
"  Sorrows  of  Werter:"*  I  will  not  therefore  attempt  it  at  present. 
I  shall  only  say,  that  it  did  not  arise  from  a  certain  circumstance 
which  lies  nearest  my  heart,  (for  in  that  there  is  not  the  least  vari- 
ation) but  from  the  unreasonableness  of  some  persons  with  whom  I 
am  connected,  and  who,  having  not  much  sensibility  themselves, 
can  hardly  make  allowance  for  that  of  other  people.  However, 
matters  are  now  a  little  softened,  and  seem  to  promise  tranquillity, 
at  least  for  a  short  time ;  and  a  very  small  abatement  of  trouble  is  a 
sort  of  tranquillity  to  one,  who,  like  me,  has  been  so  long  buffeted, 
on  all  sides,  by  more  storms  than  are  commonly  found  to  assail  a 

*  A  Germaa  noYtl,  machm  fitshlon  at  that  time. 
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person  so  insigiuficant  as  I  am.  Dr  Livingston  knows  every  cir' 
cumstance  of  what  I  allude  to.*  I  have  in  every  thing  been  gov- 
erned by  his  advice ;  for  I  begin  to  distrust  my  own  facultiesi  as  I 
feel  them  sensibly  impaired.  At  any.  rate,  I  am  sure  I  shall  do 
well  in  doing  what  he  recommended ;  as  I  have  always  found  liim 
a  most  intelligent,  prudent^  and  affectionate  friend,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  ablest  of  his  profession.  I  shall  some  time  hereafter  explain 
myself  to  you  on  this  subject  very  particularly.  At  present  I  wish 
rather  to  decline  troubling  you  in  regard  to  it. 

^  I  am  j;lad  you  met  with  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  I  knew  him 
formerly  when  he  was  Dean  of  Canterbury  ;t  and  I  once  passed  a 
morning  in  company  with  his  lady  Mrs  Moore,  fit  Dr  Markham'sy 
then  Bishop  of  Chester,  now  Archbishop  of  York.  Your  account 
of  Dr  Moore  is  very  just ;  he  is  really  a  most  worthy  man.  By  the 
bye,  I  think  the  English  bench  of  Bishops  was  never  more  respect* 
able^  than  at  present,  for  learning  and  piety.'' 


LETTER  CL» 


na  BBATTIB  TO  THB  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Whitehall,  Iflth  May»  1781. 

<<  I  HAVE  seen  most  of  the  &shionable  curiosities ;  but  nvill 
not  trouble  your  Grace  with  any  particular  account  of  them.  The 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy  is  the  best  of  the  kind 
I  have  seen.  The  best  pieces,  in  my  opinion,  are,  Thais  (with  a 
torch  in  her  hand) ;  the  Death  of  Dido ;  and  a  Boy  supposed  to  be 
listening  to  a  wonderful  story ;  these  three  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds: 
a  Shepherd-boy,  by  Gainsborough :  some  landscapes,  by  Barrett. 
Christ  healing  the  Sick,  by  West,  is  a  prodigious  great  work,  and 

*  Dr  Thomas  Livingston,  a  |Aiyslcian  at  Aberdeen,  of  the  first  eminence, 
hetwecn  whom  and  Dr  Beattie  there  long  subsisted  the  most  intimate  fiien4- 
ship.     He  died  the  9th  March,  1785. 

f  Afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy. 
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has  in  it  great  xmtty  of  exf^tession ;  but  there  is  a  glare  anda 
hardness  in  the  colouiing,  which  makes  it  look  more  like  a  pictuie 
than  like  nature.  Gainsborough's  picture  of  the  KiDg  ia  the 
Strongest  likeness  I  have  ever  seen ;  his  Queen  too  ia  very  well: 
hut  he  has  not  given  them  attitudes  becoming  their  rank ;  the  Kbg 
has  his  hat  in  his  hand^  and  the  Queen  looks  as  if  she  were 
g<Mng  to  courtesy  in  ttie  beginning  of  a  nunuet.  Others  may  think 
fiffereiitly :  I  give  my  own  opinion. 

<'  There  is  nothing  at  either  playhouse  that  is  in  the  least  capti* 
vating ;  nor,  I  think,  one  player,  Mrs  Abingdon  excepted,  whom 
«ne  would  wish  to  see  a  second  time.  I  was  shocked  at  Leonif  in 
^klad  I  aheart  for  fidsehood/'  See.  A  man  singing  with  a  woman^ 
to^i  toUtids  as  unnatural  to  me,  as  a  woman  singing  widi  a  man's. 
Either  may  do  in  a  pnvate  company,  where  it  is  enough  H  people 
are  dih^rled ;  but  on  a  stage,  where  natiire  ought  to  be  imitated» 
both  are  in  my  opinion  intolerable. 

^  Johnson's  new  ^  Lives"  are  published.  He  is,  as  your  Grace 
heard  he  would  be,  very  severe  on  my  poor  friend,  Gray.  His  life 
of  Pope  is  excellent ;  and  in  all  his  lives  there  is  merit,  as  they  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  sound  criticism  and  pleasing  information. 
He  has  not  done  justice  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  has  found  means 
to  pay  me  a  very,  great  compliment,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  him,  in  speaking  of  Mr  Gray's  jomtiey  into  Scodand  in  1765.» 

<*  Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's  Death  is  an  exhibition  of 
itself.  It  is  a  vast  ccrflection  of  portraits,  some  of  them  very  like : 
but,  excepting  three  or  four  of  the  personages  present,  few  of  this 
vast  assembly  seem  to  be  much  affected  with  the  great  event; 
which  divests  the  picture  of  its  unity,  and  will  in  the  next  age  make 
it  cease  to  be  interesting." 

•  Speaking  of  that  journey,  Dr  Jdmson  says,  «•  He  (Mr  Gn^)  tntnrdly 
•*  contracted  a  friendship  with  Dr  Beattie,  whom  he  found  a  poet,  a  phOoao* 
"  pher,  and  a  good  man."    Johnson's  Lives,  Vol.  IV.  p.  471. 
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DR  BBATTIE  TO  SIK  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Mid^  ScotbiHl.y»id»  Wititebail,  1st  Jttoe,  1781. 

^^  IF  you  will  iKA  aUow  ecOing  and  drinking,  and  walking  and 
Tisitingv  to  be  work)  I  must  confess  I  have  for  these  five  weeks 
been  very  idle.  Yet  in  such  a  perpetual  hurry  have  I  been  kept  by 
this  sort  of  idleness,  that  I  had  no  time  to  write,  to  read,  or  even  to 
think.  For  the  amusement  of  my  young  fellow-travcller,f  and  in 
order  also  to  drive  away  painful  ideas  from  myself,  I  have  run 
through  a  complete  Encyclofiedie  of  shows,  and  monsters,  and  other 
curiosities,  from  ^  Douglas"  at  Drury^ane,  to  the  puppet-show  at 
Astley's  riding-school ;  from  the  wonderful  heifer  with  two  heads, 
to  Dr  Graham  and  his  celestial  brilliancy ;  from  the  great  lion  in 
the  Tower,  and  the  stuffed  elephant's  skin  at  Sir  Ashton  Lever's,  to 
the  little  Welsh  woman  in  Holbom,  who,  though  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  weighs  only  eighteen  pounds. 

^  But,  what  you  will  readily  believe  to  have  been  much  more 
beneficial  to  my  health  and  spirits,  I  have  been  visiting  all  my 
friends  again  and  again,  and  found  them  as  affectionate  and  atten- 
tive as  ever.  Death  has  indeed  deprived  me  of  some  since  I  was 
last  here,  of  Garrick,  and  Armstrong,  and  poor  Harry  Smith  ;  but 
I  have  still  many  left ;  some  of  whom  are  higher  in  the  world,  and 
in  better  health,  than  they  were  in  1775,  and  all  as  well  and  as 
flourishing  as  I  had  any  reason  to  expect. 

^  I  have  seen  Mr  Langton  several  times,  and  I  gave  him  your 
memorandum  relating  to  M.  Tremblay.  He  goes  to  Chatham  in 
a  few  days  with  his  family,  in  quality  of  engineer;  and  I  intend  to 
make  him  a  visit  there,  having  some  curiosity  to  see  the  shipping 
and  the  fortifications.  You  certainly  know  that  Mr  Langton  is  an 
officer  of  militia.  He  loves  the  military  life,  and  has  been  inde- 
fatigable in  acquiring  the  knowledge  that  is  necessary  to  it.     He  is 

*  His  son. 
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allowed  to  be  a  most  excellent  en^eer.    Indeed  he  is  excellent  In 
every  thing  ♦ 

^  Johnson  grows  in  grace  as  he  grows  in  years.     He  not  onlf 
has  better  health  and  a  fresher  complexion  than  ever  he  hadbeforey 

*  Bennet  Lfttig^n,  Eiq.  of  Langtoii»  in  the  county  of  Linooliiy  LL.  D.  a 
gentleman  no  less  eminent  for  his  virtues,  than  for  his  ardent  love  of  litera- 
ture.  Inheriting  a  paternal  fortune,  that  rendered  him  independent  of  any 
profession,  he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  atudy  of  letters,  which  he  enhivated 
with  uncommon  assiduity,  first  at  the  grammar  schpols  of  Kensington,  Read- 
ing,  and  Beverly,  afterwards  at  Trinity-oollege,  Oxford.  His  favourite  study 
was  Greek,  in  which  he  became  veiy  learned  i  he  was  an  ezceUent  Latin 
scholar,  and  had  even  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  |ie  had  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  and  read  also  the  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 

But  his  successfiil  and  extraordinary  acquirements  in  literature,  were  by 
no  means  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  Mr  Langton's  character.  His  exem- 
plary piety,  his  singular  humility,  and  his  unwearied  endeavours  in  the  exercise 
•f  the  great  duties  of  charity  and  benevolence,  were  his  brightest  ornaments. 
It  was  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Dr  Johnson  in  bis  finvour,  '*  I  know  not 
*'  who  will  go  to  heaven  if  Langton  does  not :  Sir,  I  could  almost  say.  Sit 
**  anhna  nua  eum  LangUmof**^  and  when  Mr  Boswell,  towhom  the  Doctor 
made  the  remark,  mentioned  a  very  eminent  friend  of  theirs  as  a  virtuous 
roan,  Johnson's  reply  was,—"  Yes,  Sir,  but  he  has  not  the  evangelical  virtue 
**  of  Langton."  On  another  occasion  he  sdid  to  Mr  Boswell,  with  a  vehe- 
mence of  affectionate  regard, — **  The  earth  does  not  bear  a  worthier  man 
**  than  Bennet  Lang^n."  f 

pis  acquaintance  with  Dr  Johnson  commenced  in  a  manner  somewhat 
singular.  When  Mr  Langton  was  no  more  than  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
before  he  went  to  the  university^  having  read,  with  a  high  degree  of  admira- 
tion, Dr  Johnson's  celebrated  *<  Rambler,'*  which  was  first  published  about 
that  period,  he  travelled  to  London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  its  author.  In  this  he  succeeded «  and  Johnson  being  atrudc 
with  his  great  piety,  love  of  learning,  and  suavity  of  manners,  conceived  a 
warm  affection  for  him ;  while  he,  on  the  other  han4t  was  charmed  witii  Dr 
Johnson,  whose  ideas  and  sentiments  he.  found  congenial  with  those  be  bad 
early  imbibed  at  home.  From  that  period,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
disparity  of  years,  a  most  intimate  friendship  took  place  between  them,  wliich 
lasted,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  as  long  as  Johnson  lived.  When 
the  death  of  his  inestimable  friend  drew  near,  MT  Langton  attended  him  con- 
stantly, and  soothed  some  of  hts  last  hours  with  the  most  pleasing  and  ailec- 
lionate  assiduity.    Once  when  Mr  Langton  was  sitting  by  his  bedside^  Dr 

t  Boiwell'i  life  of  JchotoD,  Sd  ed.  Vol.  IV.  p,  Sm. 
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(nt  least  since  I  knew  bim)  bnt  he  has  contracted  a  gentleness  of 
manners  which  pleases  every  body.*  Some  ascribe  this  to  the 
good  company  to  which  he  has  of  late  been  more  accustomed  than 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life.     There  may  be  something  in  this ;  but 

Johnson  is  said  to  hare  seized  his  hand,  and  to  have  exclaimed  with  great 
emphasis^*'  Te  teneatn  morieru  defiaente  manu.** 

'S<jft  did  this  amiable  person,  with  all  his  attachment  to  literature,  shut 
l>imself  up  in  his  library,  or  pass  his  time  in  literary  indolence.  Having  en- 
gaged in  that  constitutional  defence  of  his  country,  the  militia,  he  laid  aside 
his  classical  studies  for  a  time,  and  resolved  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ma»* 
ter  of  military  tactics.  In  this  pursuit  he  employed  himself  with  such  assi- 
duity, that  in  no  lonff  period  he  became  an  excellent  officer.  He  acquired  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  his  brother-officers,  not  only  by  his  worth  and  learn- 
ing, but  by  his  elegant  manners,  and  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  entertaining 
conversation ;  while  he  procured  the  love  of  the  soldiers,  by  his  mildness  and 
humanity,  which  were  so  great,  that  he  was  never  in  a  siAgle  instance  betrayed 
into  passion,  nor  ever  heard  to  utter  an  oath. 

So  high  stood  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  knowledge,  that  many  years 
after  he  had  left  Beverly,  where  he  had  received  a  part  of  his  education,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  respectable  voters  of  that  borough  came  to 
him,  and  invited  him  to  offer  himself  a  cancUdate  at  the  ensuing  election,  pro- 
mising him  their  support ;  to  which  they  were  induced  without  any  personal 
acquaintance,  merely  from  the  high  opinion  they  entertained  of  his  character. 
An  offer,  however,  which,  from  motives  of  conscience,  he  thought  proper  to 
flecline. 

Mr  Langton  was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  ;t  snd  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  the  only  original  member  remaining.  It  consisted  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  the  age ;  and  among  them  Mr  Langton  had  the  hap- 
piness to  number  among  his  intimate  friends.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr  John- 
son, Mr  Burke,  Mr  Beauclerk,  Mr  Garrick,  Or  Goldsmith,  Dr  Warton,  Mr 
Chamier,  Mr  Boswell;  all  of  whom  paid  the  debt  of  nature  before  him.  In 
January  1785,  his  Majesty,  thinking  him  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  Dr 
Johnson,  did  Mr  Langton  the  honour  to  appoint  him  Profesaor  of  Ancient 
Literature  in  the  Royal  Academy. 

He  married  the  Countess-dowager  of  Rothes,  by  whom  he  had  a  numer- 
ous family,  and  died  on  the  10th  December,  1801,  in  the  65th  year  of  his 

age. 

It  is  with  peculiar  delight,  that  I  contemplate  the  character  of  this  pious 

and  worthy  man,  whose  virtues  I  revere,  and  whose  example  I  could  wish  to 

imitate.    I  was  happy  in  his  friendship  and  unreserved  epistolary  intercqprse, 

during  the  long  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

•  See  p.  334. 

1 7or  n  scootmt«l'thts  elegant  titenry  lociety,  tee  Bofwdl's  Life  of  Jolineon«  ToL  I.  p»  433. 
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I  am  apt  to  thinik  the  good  health  he  has  enjoyed  for  along  titte  is 
the  chief  cause.  Mr  Thrale  Appointed  him  one  of  his  executor% 
and  left  him  two  hundred  pounds :  every  body  says  he  should  have 
left  him  two  hundred  a-y ear ;  which»  from  a  fortune  like  hisy  would 
have  been  a  very  inconsiderable  deduction.'* 


LETTER  CLIL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCBESS  OF  GORDON. 

London,  3d  June»  1781. 

**  YOUR  Grace's  letter  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  words  can 
express.  I  see  from  it,  you  are  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  that 
you  do  me  the  honour  sometimes  to  think  of  me.  I  meet  with  the 
greatest  civilities  here  every  day,  from  persons  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  esteem ;  yet  so  for  am  I  from  entertaining  any  idea  of 
remaining  among  them,  that  I  begin  to  look  forward  with  some  im- 
patience to  that  day  on  which  I  am  again  to  set  my  face  northwards, 
and  which  I  think  is  not  above  three  weeks  distant :  and  I  hopci 
that,  in  three  or  four  weeks  more,  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  pre- 
sent you  with  as  many  pens*  at  Peterhead,  as  will  convey  to  all 
your  friends  the  most  pleasing  intelligence. 

^  The  thunder  is  roaring  while  I  write  this ;  and  a  most  wel- 
come sound  it  is  to  me,  as  it  will  bring  rain  and  coolness,  of  which 
the  country  stands,  and  I  stand,  very  much  in  need.  For  some  days 
past  the  heat  has  been  intolerable ;  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
being  at  80,o  or,  as  some  say,  at  83^,  which  is  five  degrees  higheri 
at  least,  than  ever  I  knew  it  in  Scotland.    Persons  who  have  been  in 

*  Dr  Beattie  alludes  here  to  the  following  epigram,  written  at  Peterhead* 
when  there  in  company  with  the  Dutchets  o^  Gordon  the  autumn  iireoeding : 

Extempore  viith  a  Pen,  tent  to  her  Grace  the  Dutcheu  of  Gordo N^. 

Go,  and  be  guiiV^d  by  the  brightest  eyes, 

And  to  the  softest  hand  thine  aid  impart. 
To  trace  the  fair  ideaa,  as  they  rise 

Warm,  from  the  purest,  gentlest,  noblest  heart. 
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the  West  Indies  sajy  that  tttt  Jamaica  Heat  ia  much  mefe  toknftile. 
In  thb  ahuationy  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  often  think  of  the 
ahades  of  the  hoUy^MOk  at  Gordon  Caatle)  and  the  sea-breezes  of 
Peterhead. 

^  The  Peraeesi  or  G^itooay  or  (as  some  caU  them)  the  Persian 
ambassadors,  are  at  present  one  of  the  great  curiosities  of  the  town* 
They  are  charged  with  some  embassf  from  their  own  country  ; 
but  what  that  is  nobody  knows.  Lord  William  Gordcn  did  me  the 
honour  to  make  me  one  of  a  large  party^  whom  he  lately  invited  to 
Green-park  Lodge  to  see  them.  By  means  of  a  gemleman,  who 
actedas  their  interpreter^  I  asked  them  several  questions,  to  which 
they  returned  pertinent  answers.  They  are  dressed  in  the  manner 
of  their  country,  in  long  robes  of  a  whitish-coloured  stuff  resemb^ 
ling  Indian  silk)  with  turbans  on  their  headS)  cdffermg  however  from 
the  Turkish  tuibans.  Their  complexion  is  a  yellowish  black*  re- 
sembling the  mulatto  colour,  with  mustachios  or  whiskers  of  the 
4eepest  bkbck,  as  are  also  their  eyes.  Their  features  are  regular, 
and  of  the  European  cast*:  the  younger  of  the  two  may  be  called 
handsome ;  and  the  elder,  who  is  his  father,  has  a  most  expressive, 
sensiUe  countenance.  Though  many  pe<^le  of  great  rank  were 
present,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Lord  and  Lady  Pem- 
broke, Lady  Frances  Scot,  Lady  Irvine  and  all,  her  daughtera,  the 
three  Lady  Waldegraves,  Lord  Herbert,  Sec.  the  strangers  behaved 
with  great  ease,  as  well  as  with  great  courtesy.  Lord  William  pre- 
sented me  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  with  whom  I  had  the  honour 
of  a  short  conversation,  and  who  made  me  very  happy  in  saying, 
that  he  had  heard  your  Grace  speak  of  me." 

LETTER  CLIIL 

nm  BEATTIS  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  70nBB8. 

London,  28th  June,  1781. 

<<  I  HAVE  seen  Bishop  Hurd*  once  and  again ;  and  last 
Sunday  at  Canewood  passed  a  truly  classical  day  with  Lord  Mans- 

*  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  between  whom  and  Dr  Beattie  there  existed  a 
mutual  respect  and  estciem.  This  yenerable  Prelate  is  the  welUknown  author 
of  "  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Prophecies  concerning  the  Cbris-- 
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field  and  him.  I  nerer  saw  Lord  Mansfield  better.  He  is  in  per-^ 
feet  health  and  good  spirits,  and  looks  no  older  than  fifty-five.  He 
walked  with  me  three  miles  and  a  half)  without  the  least  appearance 
of  fatigue.* 

^  The  Bishop  of  Chester  has  been  gone  son(e  dme,  and  several 
others  of  my  Mends  have  left  the  town  ;  so  that  as  my  business  is 
finished,  or  nearly  so,  I  have  nothing  to  keep  me  longer  here.  I 
hope  we  shall  meet  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 

^'  Mrs  M<Kitag^,  on  going  to  her  country-seat  in  Berkshire, 
about  a  month  ago,  was  seised  with  a  violent  illness.  The  physi-^ 
clans  sent  her  instantly  to  Bath,  where  she  has  been  ever  since*  f 
had  the  pleasure  to  learn  last  mght,  by  a  letter  from  her  own  handy 
that  she  is  now  quite  well. 

**  I  went  lately  to  Rochester,  on  a  visit  to  Mr  Langton  and  Lady 
Rothes ;  who  desire  to  be  remembered  to  L*ady  Forbes  and  you. 
Mr  Langton  has  sent  me  Tremblay's  book,  which  I  shall  take  pix>- 
per  care  of.  At  Chatham  I  saw  that  wonderful  sight,  a  nincty-gon 
ship  on  the  stocks :  but,  from  the  top  of  ShooterVhill,  on  my  re- 
turn, I  saw  a  ught  still  more  magnificent,  a  complete  view  of  this 
huge  metropolis  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall,  the  back-ground  em- 
bellished with  a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  roared 
and  flashed  without  intermission. 

«  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  appear  at  the  levee  before  I  left  Lon- 
don ;  and  accordingly  the  week  before  last  I  went  to  court.  The 
King  had  not  seen  me  for  six  years,  and  yet,  to  my  surprise,  knew 
me  at  first  sight.  He  spoke  to  me  with  his  wonted  condescension 
and  affability ;  and  paid  me  a  very  polite  compliment  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  writings." 

«« tisn  Church  :••  «« A  Commentary  and  Notes  on  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry:* 
*»  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues  :•*  «•  Sermons  preaclied  at  Lincoln*8.inn,»' 
and  **  A  Moral  Dissertation  of  the  Thith  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  taken 
from  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's  *•  Ductor  Dubiuntiam."  Dr  Beattic  has  ebe- 
where  said«  that  he  thought  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Bishop  of  Worcester 
the  two  best  preachers  he  ever  heard.f 

*  See  p.  158. 

t8eePafet84. 
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BR  BSATTIBTO  THS  9I7TCBX9S  09  GORDON. 

Aberdeen,  91st  November,  1781. 


M 


« IN  calling:  your  Grace's  attention  to  an  "  Essay  on  Beauty, 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  incur  the  same  censure  witb  a  brother^professor 
of  mine^  who  had  the  assurance  to  deliver,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
greatest  commander  on  earth,  a  dissertation  on  the  art  of  war. 
^  Many  a  foolhave  I  seen  in  my  time,"  said  Hannibal,  ^but  thi9 
*  old  blockhead  exceeds  them  all." 

"  However,  one  must  keep  one's  word ;  and,  as  your  Grace  dc- 
dred  to  see  this  Essay,  and  I  promised  to  send  it,  (as  soon  as  I  could 
get  it  transcribed)  I  send  it  accordingly.  I  should  not  give  you  the 
troiiUe  to  return  it,  if  I  had  not  promised  a  reading  of  it  to 'Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds;  As  it  is  only  an  Extract  from  ^  A  Discourse  on 
^  Memory  and  Imagination,"  (which  your  Grace  could  not  find 
time  to  look  into  at  Peterhead,  and  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
send  at  present^  as  t  am  correcting  it  fbr  the  press)  I  am  aiHid  you 
will  find  some  obscurity  in  it,  especially  towards  the  beginning. 

^  If  the  last  letter  had  not  miscarried,  which  I  had  the  honour  to' 
write  to  your  Grace,  you  would  hare  known,  that  I  am  now  very 
busy  in  revising  and  transcribing  papers ;  as  I  am  to  put  a  quarto 
volume  to  press  in  litde  more  than  a  month ;  and  a  quarto  not  much 
smaller  than  my  last.    Your  Grace  has  seen  a  good  d^al  of  it}  but 

not  the  whole." 

.  ■    •  • 

LETTER  CLV. 

DR  BEATTIB  TO  THB  RRV.  MR  WILLIAMSON. 

Aberdeen,  5th  December,  1781. 
«  IF  Dr  Home  •  be  returned  to  Oxford,  I  beg  you  will  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  present  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  assure 

^  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Norwich,  autlwr  of  *<  A  Letter  to  Adam  Smith* 
^  LL.  D.  on  the  Life,  Death,  and  Philosophy  of  his  friend  David  Hume, 
*<  Esq.  by  one  of  the  People  called  Chribtz  azts."  Priat^  at  Oxford  in  tlra 
year  1777. 

2  X 
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hiniytltttlthalleTerietainamostgratefU  hoDourhe 

has  done  me  in  bis  elegant  letter 'Co  Adam  Smith.  This  acknow- 
ledgment comes  rather  late;  hut  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  lesr 
sincere.  Why  it  has  heen  so  long  delayedy  Inow  beg  leave  to  ex- 
plain. 

^  The  first  notice  I  HBcdved  of  Dr  Home's  excellent  pamphlet, 
was  in  a  shortletter  from  you,  which  came  at  a  time  when  my  health 
was  in  so  bad  a  way>  that  most  of  my  fiiends  here  thought  1  had  not 
many  weeks  to  live.  These  sufierings*  I  must  acknowledge^  drofe 
all  litenury  matters  out  of  my  head :  your  letter  wast  lost;  and  of 
Dr  Home's  pamphlet  I  heard  nothing  more^  till  this  last  summeiv 
when  Lord  Mansfield  asked  mC)  whether  I  had  seen  it,  tptsking  of 
it  at  the  same  time  in  terms  of  the  highest  approbation.  I  was 
forced  to  confess  I  had  not  seen  it,  and  never  heard  of  it  but  once  i 
an4»  to  account  for  this,  I  told  hb  Lordship  what  I  have  now  told 
you.  At  Oxford)  you  will  probably  remember,  that  I  found  k  in 
the  beginning  of  July  last,  and  then  it  was,  that  I  knew  for  the  first 
lime  the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  'Dr  Home.  .  I  wished  imme^ 
diately ,  as  you  know,  to  pay  my  respects  to  Um,  but  he  was  gone 
out  of  t0wn.  Since  my  return  fixmi  England,  I  find  the  pamjAM 
has  giyen  universal  satisfaction ;  and  some  of  my  friends  havo 
"^shed,  that  a  smaU  and  cheap  edition  of  it  could  be  printed,  and 
circulated  all  over  the  country,  as  they  think  it  might  counterwwh 
the  unwearied  efforts  which  Mr  Hume's  fiiends  htm  long  been 
making  to  extol  his  character,  and  depresif  mine." 


LETTER  CLVL 

n&  BBATTtB  Vo  tfiB  nUTCHESS  OF  OOBDOM. 

Aberdeen.  18th  August,  1782. 

^  I  HAD  the  honour  to  receive  your  Grace's  letter,  and  the 
noble  present  inclosed  in  it,*  just  as  I  was  setting  out  for  Edin- 
hurgh.  After  many  attempts  to  thank  you  for  it,  and  to  tell  you 
how  much  I  glory  in  it,  I  fiiid  t  must  at  last  confine  my  gratitude 

*  A  portrait  of  the  Dutchess  of  Goidon. 
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and  my  exuRfttioiis  to  my  own  breaJit ;  having  no  words  that  can 
in  any  degree  do  them  justice*  It  is  indeed  a  most  charming  pic- 
tare,  and  an  exact  copy  of  Sir  Joriiua's ;  and  1  am  envied  the 
possesion  of  it  by  every  one  wlio  sees  it.  Mr  Smith  has  outdone 
lumself  on  the  occasion ;  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  him. 

^  Your  Grace  will  perhaps  remember,  that  at  Gordon  Castle 
there  was  some  cmiversation  about  Petrarch.  Knowing  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  age  to  write  gallant  verses ;  and  conjecturingi 
from  other  circumstances^  that  his  passion  for  LAura  was  not  so 
serious  a  budness  as  his  French  biographer  pretends,  I  happened 
to  say,  tfiat  there  was  some  reason  to  think,  that  he  wrote  his 
Italian  sonnets  as  much  to  display  his  wit  as  to  declare  his  passion. 
I  IntTe  since  made  some  discoveries  in  regard  to  this  matter,  which 
amount  to  what  follows : 

^  That  Petrarch's  passion  for  the  lady  was  so  far  sincere,  as  to 
give  him  uneasiness,  appears  from  an  account  of  his  life  and 
diaracter,  written  by  himself  in  Latin  prose,  and  prefixed  to  a  folio 
edition  of  his  works,  of  wfiich  I  have  a  copy,  printed  in  the  year 
1554.  But  that  his  love  was  of  that  permanent  and  overwhelming 
nature,  which  some  writers  supjpose,  or  that  it  continued  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  (as  a  late  vmter  affirms)  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt, 
upon  the  same  authority.  Nay^  there  is  presumptive,  and  even 
positive  evidence  of  the  contrary;  and  that  he  was  less  subject, 
than  most  men  can  pretend  to  be,  to  the  tyranny  of  the  ^  Winged 
«Boy." 

**^  The  presumptive  evidence  is  founded  on  the  very  laborious 
life  which  he  must  have  led  in  the  pursuits  of  literature.  His 
youth  was  employed  in  study,  at  a  time  when  study  was  extremely 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  books  and  of  teachers.  He 
became  the  most  learned  man  of  his  time ;  and  to  his  lat)our  in 
transcrfoing  several  tocient  authors,  with  bis  own  hand,  we  are 
indebted  for  their  preservation.  His  works,  in  my  edition  of  them^ 
fill  1455  folio  pages^  closely  printed ;  of  which  the  Italian  Sonnets 
are  not  more  than  a  twendeth  part :  the  rest  being  Latin  Essays, 
Dialogues,  &c.  and  an  epic  poem  in  Latin  verse,  called  "  Africa," 
as  long  as  "  Paradise  Lost.**  His  retirement  at  Vaucluse,  (which 
in  Latin  he  calls  Clausa)  was  by  no  means  devoted  to  love  and 
Ljaura.  ^  There,"  says  he,  in  the  account  of  his  life  above  men- 
jtioned,  ^  almoat  ^  the  works  I  ever  pubfished  were  completed,  or 
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*^  beguii>  or  plumed:  and  thtj  were  ao  pany/'  these  are  his  wotd% 
^  that  even  to  these  years  they  employ  and  fatigue  me.'*  In  a 
word,  Petrarch  wrote  more  than  I  could  transcribe  in  twenty  years; 
and  more  than  I  think  he  could  have  cprnposedy  though  he  had 
studied  without  intermissiony  in  forty.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  a 
man  of  extreme  sensibility,  pining,  from  twenty-five  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  in  hopeless  love,  could  be  so  zealous  a  student,  and  ao 
voluminous  a  writer  ^ 

^  But  more  direct  evidence  we  have  from  himseli^  in  his  own 
account  above  mentioned,  of  his  life,  conversation,  and  character. 
I  must  not  translate  the  passage  literally,  on  account  of  an  indeli- 
cate word  or  two ;  but  I  shall  give  the  ^nse  of  it :  ^  In  my  youth 
<^  I  was  violently  in  love ;  but  it  was  only  once ;  and  the  pasuon  was 
^  honourable,  or  virtuous ;  and  would  have  continued  longer,  if  the 
^  flame,  already  decaying^  had  not  been  extinguished  by  a  death, 
^  which  was  bitter  indeed,  but  useful."  And  a  little  after  he  says  i 
<<  Be/ore  I  was  forty  years  qf  age^  I  had  banished  from  my  mind 
«  every  idea  of  love,  as  effectually  as  if  I  had  never  seen  a  woman." 
fle  adds  some  things,  in  a  strain  of  bitterness,  execrating  the  beile 
passion^  as  what  he  had  always  hated  as  a  vile  and  a  disgraceful 
servitude. 

<<  In  the  above  passage,  your  Grace  will  observe,  that  Petrarch 
does  not  name  bis  mistress.  This,  if  we  conuder  the  manners  of 
that  age,  and  the  piety  and  good  sense  of  Petrarch,  may  inake  us 
doubt  whether  Laura  was  really  the  object  of  his  passion.  I  had 
this  doubt  for  a  little  while :  but  Hieronymo  Squarzafichi,  a  writer 
of  that  age,  and  the  author  of  another  Latin  Life  of  Petrarch,  pre- 
fixed to  the  same  edition  of  his  works,  positively  says,  that  the 
name  of  the  lady  whom  the  poet  loved  was  Lauretta,  which  her 
i^diTiirer  changed  to  Laura.  The  name,  thus  changed,  supplies 
him  with  numberless  allusions  to  the  laurel,  and  to  the  story  of 
Apollo  and  Daphne.  Might  not  Petrarch,  in  many  of  his  sonnets, 
have  had  an  allegorical  reference  to  the  poetical  laurel^  which  was 
offered  him  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  deputies  from  France  and 
from  Italy ;  and  with  which,  to  his  great  satis&ction,  he  was  actu- 
ally crowned  at  Rome  with  the  customary  solemnities  ?  In  this 
view,  his  love  of  fame  and  of  poetry  would  happily  coincide  with 
his  tenderness  for  Laura,  and  give  peculiar  enthusiasm  to  such  of 
his  thoughts  as  might  relate  to  any  one  of  thjc  three  passions. 
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^  But  bowy  yott  will  najf  is  all  this  to  be  reconciled  to  the  ao- 
count  given  by  the  French  sutliDr  of  that  Life  of  Petraich,  which 
Mrs  Dobson  has  abridged  in  English  ? 

^  I  answer :  Firsts  That  Petrarch's  own  account  of  his  life,  in 
serious  prose,  u  not  to  be  called  in  question:  and.  Secondly,  That 
to  a  French  biographer,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  no  degree  of  credit 
is  due.  I  have  seen  pretended  lives,  in  French,  of  Horace,  Tibul- 
lus,  Froperdus,  &c.  in  which  there  was  hardly  one  word  of  truth ; 
the  greatest  part  being  &ble»  and  that  sort  of  declamation  which 
some  people  call  sentiment.  And  yoyr  Grace  knows,  that  no  other 
character  belongs  to  the  ^  Bellisarius''  and  ^  Incas  of  Peru" 
by  Marmontel.  The  French  life  of  Petrarch  I  consider  in  the 
same  light;  and  that  what  is  said  of  his  numuecri/it  letters  and 
memoirs,  is  no  better  than  a  job  contrived  by  the  bookseller,  and 
executed  by  the  author." 


LETTER  CLVII. 


JOHN  SCOTT*^  TO  DR  BKATTIS. 


Ratcliff-cross,  London,  lOtb  May«  17Qjt. 

"  ACCEPT  my  best  thanks  for  thy  very  kind  and  accepta- 
ble letter.     I  am  now  happy  enough  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  have 

*  John  Scott  of  Amarell,  near  Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  vas»  as  this  letter 
indicates,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers ;  a  poet  of  no  mean  genius,  as 
his  £clogues.  Elegies,  Odes,  and  other  pieces  which  have  been  collected 
and  published,  amply  testify.  His  two  longest  works,  are,  '<  Amwell,**  a 
descriptive  poem,  and  an  "  Essay  on  Painting.*'  He  was  not  less  distin- 
guished by  the  blameless  simplicity  of  his  manners,  than  by  the  warmth  of 
his  friendship,  and  the  activity  of  his  benevolence.  Though  bred  to  no  pro- 
fession, he  was  far  from  leading  a  life  of  idleness  or  inactivity;  but  while 
he  amused  himself  with  poetry  and  gardening,  of  which  he  was  uncommonly 
fond,  he  employed  much  of  his  time  in  works  of  public  utility  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  residence.  He  published  a  pamphlet  full  of  good  sense  and  philan- 
throphy,  enthkd,  <*  Observations  on  the  Present  SUte  of  the  Parochial  and 
*«  Vagrant  Poor.'*  He  frequently  interfered  in  their  distresses,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  stand  forward  as  the  arbitrator  of  differences  among  his  neigh- 
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finished  my  Tohiine  of  ^  Poems/'  I  shall  "vniU  ^h  some  anxiefyy 
for  my  friend's  opinion  of  some  of  the  contents,  particularly  the 
«  Oriental  Eclogues,"  the  **  Mexican  Prophecy/'  and  the  «*  Essay 
en  Painting ;"  for  on  these,  as  &r  as  I  can  trust  my  owit  judgment^ 
I  think  must  much  depend  the  rank  I  may  be  allowed  to  hold  as  a 
poet.  I  should  like  also  to  know  which  of  the  smaller  odes  most 
obtained  my  friend's  approbation.  The  *^  Essay  on  Painting"  was 
an  after*thought;  it  was  begun  when  the  previous  part  of  the  book 
was  printed,  and  finished  in  about  iiye  weeks ;  it  waS)  therefore,  a 
hasty,  though  I  hope  not  an  incorrect^  performance.  I  had  de* 
signed  (as  I  mention  in  the  introduction)  something  of  this  kind 
long  before  Hay  ley's  ^  Epistle  to  Romney"  appeared,  bat  had  laid 
it  aside.  Happening  to  write  a  few  lines  on  the  Bubjectf  with  aa 
intent  to  introduce  them  into  another  poem,  where  I  afterwards 
found  them  not  easy  introducible,  and  thinking  tliem  too  good  to 
be  lost,  I  determined  on  the  work  in  question,  where  I  knew  they 
would  appear  with  propriety.  Thus,  from  very  small,  and  indeed 
unforeseen  circumstances,  things  of  aome  importance  often  arise. 
I  endeavoured,  as  much  as  posuble,  to  avoid  the  same  ground  that 
Hayley  had  trodden.  On  Landscape  he  had  said  little;  I  had 
therefore  room  to  expatiate.  On  Portrait  he  had  said  much; 
and  I  was  necessitated  to  say  something;  but  even  there  I  wished 

hours.  In  general,  he  seems  to  have  imitated  the  philanthrophy  of  that 
well-knovn  character*  *<  The  Man  of  aosi.**  Dr  Beattie»  with  whom, 
among  other  literary  persons,  he  had  become  acquainted,  and  between 
whom  a  similarity  of  taste  bad  produced  an  intimate  friendship,  alludes,  in 
one  of  his  letters^f  to  this  part  of  Mr  Scott*s  character:  '*  I  am  astonish* 
«*  cd,"  say  Dr  Be»ttie,  «♦  at  the  activity  of  your  mind,  and  the  Tersatility 
**  of  your  genius.  It  is  really  amazing,  that  one  and  the  same  person  should, 
**  in  one  and  the  same  year,  publish  the  most  elegant  poems,  and  a  '  Digest 
**  of  Laws  relating  to  the  Highways.*    Go  on.  Sir,  in  your  laudable  resolu-^ 

tion  of  delighting  and  instructing  mankind,  of  patronizing  the  poor,  and 

promoting  the  public  veal.** 
iThis  amiable  man  died  of  a  putrid  fever  at  London,  the  13lh  December* 
1783,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

See  a  welt-written  life,  and  critical  remarks  on  his  works,  by  Dr  Ander* 
ton,  prefixed  to  his  poems  in  the  *<  British  Poets,**  Vol.  XI.  p.  717. 


tbiTTS^wMbafKendlfseaL  iMVMlertaekAsdsftace  oThislHaidnr  Bnttdotlhm 
^mnyaioiii  tttaekin  " The  GadMnan't MagvlM*'ibr  Jaaaary, in  alctter  iathc tarn 

sine  for  March  following,  lowhidilMsifnsdhUuoMwindflMab^ 
memt  oa  the  eccatleo. 
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not  to  imitatey  but  richer  to  riral)  my  predeecssor*.  Haylef 'a 
yiece  has  great  merits  but  1»  tedious  from  its  kfkgih  and  inoquality. 
That  kind  of  rbymiog  proae^  used  by  Drydeu  in  bis  earlkr  work8» 
seems  coming  much  hito  laabion ;  but  i  am  oloar  it  must  be  a 
-vicious  taste  that  gives  it  encouragemem.  For  the  couplet  veru- 
ficadoUf  we' have  no  better  model  than  that  of  Pope  i  or  if  that  can 
be  at  all  im|Mti?ed»  it  must  be  by  a  sparing  use  of  Dryden's  manner 
in  what  (notwithstanding  I  have  the  authoiity  of  Johnson  agafaaist 
me)  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  best  poetry  he  ever  wrotet  hia 
tt  Tales*'  and  ^  FaUes/'  Another  vicious  mode  ^  compositkm 
aeems  also  to  be  gaimng^oundt  whtch,  if  adoptedi  will  almost  ab« 
solutely  destroy  the  distisc^n  between  two  apecka  of  writmg^ 
which  should  be  ever  ke{>t  separate^  rhyme  and  blank  Tevse^  I; 
mean)  breaking  the  lines  of  coupllets  5  ori  in  other  words,  running 
the  sense  too  much  from  one  Hne  to  another^  TUs  is  oouBte«« 
nanced  by  one  very  good  poeti  Meikle,  translator  of  tbe^  Lusiady*' 
whO)  in  a  fine  poem,  entitled  ^  Ahnada^hiU/'  has  ptictised  it  to  an 
exceasi  and  by  that  means  Injured  his  poetry.  2  am  told  Mason  la 
about  a  translation  of  Fresnoy's  ^  Poem  on  Painting/'  Theorigi-* 
naly  as  fieo*  aa  I  can  judge,  reads  flat  and  dry.  Dryden's  pvose  ver- 
sion does  not  mend  iu  What  charms  Maaen*^  poetical  powers 
may  bestow  upon  it»  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  There  is 
more  in  expressicm  than  we  are  often  aware-ofl  The  same  thought 
in  diAerent  language  will  disgust  or  delight  us.    So  just  is  the 

axiom  of  Popof^-** 

f 

^  True  wH,*  is  nattire  to  sd^^stitsge  dresaed ; 

*'  What  oft  was  thought^  but  ne'er  so  wdUejpiessed.** 

^  I  believe  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  had  seen  Bry- 
ant on  the  **  Rowleyan  Controversy/'  and  that  Dean  Mills  had 
published  a  pompous  quarto  edition  of  the  author.  Both  these 
geotlomen  have  been  completely  answered,  in  a  very  good  and 
decisive  pamphlet,  by  Mr  Thomas  Warton;  and  Mills  has  been 
most  severely  ridiculed  in  an  archaiological  epistle.  This  is  an 
excellent  performance  of  the  serio-humorous  kind :  it  is  pretty 

*  I  should  rather  have  said  true  poetry;  or  indeed  good  composition  of 
•any  speciet , 
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boldly  attributed  to  Mason ;  but  I  scarcely  think  it  is  his.  MasoD 
has  given  us  nothing  avowedly  his  own,  but  of  the  sobliine  or 
pathetic  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  i  should  rather  fix  this  new  pro* 
duction  on  the  yet  undiscovered  author  of  the  famous  ^  Heroic 
^  Epistle;"  they  certainly  breathethe  same  sjMiit  of  poetry  and 
polidcs. 

<<  Did  I  ever  mentiofi  Dr  Johnson's  prefaces?  My  friend  has 
doubtless  seen  that  fund  of  entertainment  and  information ;  of 
striking  observations  uid  useful  r^ections;  of  good  sense,  and  of 
illiberal  prejudices ;  of  just  and  oi  unjust  cridcism.  That  a  mind, 
to  enlarged  as  Johnson's  in  some  respects,  should  be  so  confined 
in  others,  is  amanng.  The  titled  scribblers  c^  the  last  century ;  the 
prosaic  Denham,  the  inane  and  quaint  Yalden,  and  even  the  Gmb- 
atreet,  Pomfiret,  meet  with  all  possible  &vour.  Every  man  who  ex- 
presses sentiments  of  religious  or  political  liberty ;  every  man  vrho 
vnites  in  blank  vene,  or  writes  pastoral ;  and  every  man  contem- 
porary with  himself— is  sure  to  meet  with  no  mercy.  To  Black- 
more,  I  think*  be.faas  done  but  jusdce.  Blackmore,  with  all  his  ab- 
surdidesi  was  apoet;  his  poem  on  the  ^  Creation'*  (te^ous  as  it 
is)  suffidently  proves  it.  Pope  and  his  brother  wits  were  too  hard 
upon  Blackmore:  it  was  very  well  to  point  out  his  fiiults,  bat  un- 
generous to  stigmatiaBe*  him  as  an  absolute  dunce.  Dr  Johnson  has 
very  properly  esdmated  the  merits  of  Prior,  whose  poedcal  powers 
wer^  too  highly  rated  by  the  readers  of  his  own  time;  thfmgh  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  much  of  his  ^  Solomon,'*  and  some  of  hi» 
"  Henry  and  Emma,'*  is  real  poetry*  Dyer,  Shenstone,  Collins, 
Akenside,  and  Gray,  are  the  authors  whcun  I  most  regret  as  suf- 
ferers by  Johnson's  unjust  censure :  and  whatmust  one  think  <tf 
the  cridc's  taste,  who  could  prefer  Dryden's  wretched,  conceited 
<<  Ode  on  Mrs  Killigrew,"  to  the  ^  Bridsh  Bard"  of  our  Engfish 
Pmdar? 

^  As  soon  as  thy  health  fmd  avocadons  will  permit*  I  shall  be 
glad  of  a  few  lines  from  a  friend^  whgse  correspondence  is  always 
highly  acceptable." 
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LETTER  CLVIII. 


D&  aSATItB  TO  8Ul  WILLIAM  VaRBXt. 

Aberdeen,  3Mi  October,  1792. 

"  ELPHINSTON's  «  Martial"  is  just  come  to  hand.  It  is 
truely  an  unique.  The  specimens  formerif  published  did  very 
well  to  laugh  at ;  but  a  whole  quarto  of  nonsense  and  gibberish,  is 
too  much.  It  is  strange  that  a  man,  not  wholly  illiterate,  should 
have  lived  so  long  in  England,  without  learning  the  language. 

^  I  have  lately  been  very  much  entertained  and  instructed  with 
a  work. of  a  different  nature,  which  will  do  honour  to  this  coiutry, 
and  be  a  blessing  to  mankind,  Dr  Campbell's  ^  Translation  of  the 
^  Four  Gospels,"  with  explanatory  and  critical  annotations*  I 
have  revised  the  first  eighteen  chapters  of  Matthew ;  and  am  really 
astonished  at  the  learning  and  accuracy  of  the  author.  He  had  be- 
fore given  the  world  sufficient  proofs  of  both ;  but  this  will  be  his 
greatest  work.  It  will  be  accompanied  with  preliminary  disserta- 
tions, for  explaining  what  could  not  be  conveniently  illustrated  in 
notes.  I  have  read  the  titles  of  the  Dissertations,  and  shall  soon 
have  them  in  my  hands.  The  whole  will  make,  as  I  guess,  two 
quarto  volumes.  I  have  several  times  studied  the  Gospels  in  the 
original ;  but  had  no  idea,  till  now,  that  the  common  translation 
stood  so  much  in  need  of  a  revisal." 


LETTER  CLIX. 

na  BBATTIS  TO  MRS  MONTAGU, 

Aberdeen,  SOth  January,  1783. 

^  I LATELT  had  the  happiness  to  receive  from  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  thelfmost  agreeable  accounts  of  your  heakh  -,  which  no 
perplexities  of  my  own  can  ever  make  me  cease,  even  for  a  singb 
hour,  to  be  interested  in. 

2t 
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^  Your  little  godsoni  who  was  aU  last  summer  in  the  coim- 
try^  returned  home  in  October^  and  since  that  time  has  been  under 
my  own  inspection ;  which,  till  now,  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  my  &mily  did  not  permit  him  to  be.    I  found  him  wild  and  not 
very  tractable ;  thoagh  not  destitute  either  of  afiection  or  of  gene- 
rosity. He  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  people,  who  it  seems 
thought  it  too  soon  to  inure  him  to  moral  discipline.    But  as  that 
part  of  education  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  begin  too  early,  I  have 
been  combating  his  evil  habits  with  all  the  caution  and  steadinesa 
I  am  .master  of,  and  my  success  has  been  not  inconsiderable.     I 
have  taught  him  to  fear  my  anger  above  every  thing  (for  be  is  to» 
young  to  be  impressed  with  any  fear  of  a  higher  kind) ;  and  I  find, 
that  the  more  he  fears  the  more  he  loves  me.    His  brother  co- 
operates with  me  in  this  good  work ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  in  time 
make  him  a  very  good  boy.     He  is  stout  and  healthy,  and  the  pic- 
ture of  good  humour  and  good  cheer,  and  a  very  great  favourite  in 
the  neighbourhood.     Bodily  correction  I  have  never  used  as  yet ; 
considering  it  as  a  dangerous  remedy,  which  ought  not  to  be   had 
recourse  to,  till  all  others  have  been  tried  and  found  ineffectual. 
My  other  boy  is  busy  at  his  Frendi  and  Greek.    I  thought  him  toe 
young  to  go  into  the  higher  classes,  and  have  made  him  study  the 
elements  of  Greek  a  second  time.    He  is  not,  I  think,  very  lucky 
in  a  French  master.     The  man  speaks  the  language  well  enough* 
but  does  not  seem  to  be  an  exact  grammarian :  however,  my  boy 
knows  grammar  pfetty  well,  and  has  always  be^n  accustomed  to 
study  with  accuracy  ;  so  that  I  hope  he  is  in  no  danger  of  getting 
into  habits  of  superficial  reading. 

^'  We  have  been  here,  and  still  are,  in  great  apprehensions  of 
famine.  Last  summer  was  cold  and  tempestuous  beyond  imagina- 
tion ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  there  was  little  or  no  har- 
vest. Oatmeal,  without  which  our  common  people  have  no  notion 
of  supporting  life,  sells  just  now  at  double  its  usual  price  ;  and  the 
common  people  are  murmuring ;  and  anonymous  letters,  in  a 
threatening  style,  have  been  sent  to  many  persons.  In  no  other 
part  of  Scotland  is  the  scarcity  so  great  as  in  this  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  I  believe  it  is  the  fear  of  the  military  alone  that  pre- 
vents insurrection. 

^  I  am  just  now  mformed,  that  preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France  and  Spain  are  signed,  and  that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  is 
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on  with  the  Dutch.  The  news  is  certainly  very  agreeable, 
if  the  conditions  be  but  moderately  good.  Whether  our  sefMration 
lh>m  America  will  be  beneficial  or  hurtful,  either  to  thb  country  or 
to  that,  is,  I  think,  doubtful :  but  such  a  separation  must  have  hapn 
pened  9oon;  and  I  wish  it  had  happened  forty  years  sooner. 
Though  our  empire  is  diminished  in  extent,  our  national  honour  is 
^K>t  impaired ;  and  our  enemies,  notwithstanding  what  they  have 
gained,  and  we  have  lost,  have  no  cause  of  triumph. 

^  My  new  book  has  been  in  the  press  for  some  time  ;  and  1 
have  now  received  sixteen  sheets  of  it,  which  is  about  (Mie-fifth  of 
the  whole.  It  is  a  quarto,  of  the  same  size  nearly  with  my  last ; 
and,  what  I  have  seen,  is  very  correctly  printed(  The  proprietor, 
Mr  Strahan,  thinks  it  will  be  ready  for  publication  in  the  spring. 
I  am  afraid  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  the  style  will  not  hit  the 
taste  of  the  present  race  of  orators  and  critics ;  who  seem  to  think, 
that  the  old  English  tongue,  and  the  old  Engli^  constitution,  stand 
equally  in  need  of  change.  Their  reasonings,  however,  have  not 
yet  satisfied  me,  that  our  forefathers  were  at  all  inferior  to  us  in 
the  arts  either  of  writing,  or  of  government.  My  models  of  English 
are  Addison,  and  those  who  write  like  >Addison,  particularly^  your- 
self, madam,  and  Lord  Lyttelton.  We  may  be  allowed  to  imitate 
what  we  cannot  hope  to  equal ;  nay,  I  think  we  are,  in  every  laudable 
pursuit,  commanded  by  all  the  great  teachers  of  mankind  to  do  so. 

^^  The  literary  labours  of  Lord  Kaimes  have  come  to  an  end  at 
last.  He  was  cerfainly  an  extraordinary  man :  and  though  he 
cannot  be  vindicated  in  every  thing,  his  enemies  must  aljow  that 
his  mind  was  uncommonly  active,  and  his  industry  indefatigable. 
He  was  six-and^fity  years  an  author :  for  to  a  Collection  of  Deci- 
sions, dated  in  1726,  I  have  seen  a  pre&ce  of  his  writing.  He 
retained  his  good  humour  to  the  last  He  and  I  misunderstood 
one  another  for  several  years ;  but  we  were  thorcHighly  reconciled 
long  before  his  death,  and  he  acknowledged^  that  he  had  utterly 
mistaken  my  character^ 

^  I  am  very  happy  to  find,  that  my  notions,  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  language,  coincide  so  exactly  with  yours.  I  have,  I  think, 
confuted  Monboddo's  theory;  which  I  look  upon  as  equally  absurd 
and  dangerous.  He  and  Ix>rd  Kaimes  passed  a  few  days  last 
autumn  together  at  Gordon  Castle,  and  gave  no  little  entertainment 
tp  the  coippany  j  for  they  two  were  in  every  thuig  direct  opposites  j 
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and  thej  nutuaUy  despised  and  detested  each  other*  gMwias 
oonfiBssedf  that  be  understood  DO  Greek ;  and.Mopboddo  told  hiin». 
that  no  mail  who  was  ignorant  of  Greek  could  pretend  to  write  a 
page  of  good  Ei^Ush.  Monboddo  has  many  good  qualities:  but 
on  the  subject  of  ^Greek  ai^d  of  Aristotle*  he  is  as  absurd  and  as 
pedantic  as  Don  Quixote  wla  on  that  of  chivalry.  The  last  time  i 
saw  him,  I  incensed  him  to  the  highest  degree  by  calling  the  great 
Circumnavigator  Cook  an  ingenious  philosophy.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  I  ez|dained  the  sense  in  which  I  used  the  wordt  and 
told  him,  that  by  phUotopky  I  meant,  the  knowiedge  qfnaiure  qpp^M 
to  firactical  and  ua^fid  fiurpoee^ :  he  seemed  lo  think  that  I  had 
offered  an  insult  to  science^  by  calling  a  man  a  phiktsc^her,  whose 
only  merit,  he  said,  was  ^  that  of  being  a  good  seaman,  even  as  one 
^^  may  be  an  expert  shoemaker  or  tailor,  and  who,  besides,  was  of 
^<  an  obscure  origin :  for  I  hold,''  sud  he,  ^that  in  men,  as  well  as 
^  in  horses,  nothing;can  be  gr<ai  but  what  is  nobie**  It  was,  indeedf 
in  opposition  to  this  notable  aphorism,  that  I  had  mentioned  the 
name  of  Cook,  with  that  encomium  which  provoked  the  wrath  o£ 
Monboddo." 
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DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  3d  March,  17S3. 

^  I  HAVE  been  more  idle^  and  more  in  company,  tiiis  winter 
than  I  used  to  be ;  which  the  doctor  tells  me  is  good  for  my  health.. 
But  I  have  not  been  quite  idle.  I  have  revised,  with  all  the  atten- 
tion I  am  master  of,  Dr  Campbell's  pew  traiislation  of  Matthew  and 
Mark,  with  the  notes  upon  it,  and  ten  or  twelve  of  his  preliminary 
dissertations ;  and  tbat  this  revisal  has  been  the  work  of  some  time, 
you  will  readily  believe,  when  I  tell  you,  that  I  have  written,  of  criti- 
cal remarks,  not  less  than  seventy  or  eighty  quarto  pages.  Many 
of  these  indeed  I  thought  of  little  moment  f  but  as  lovers  befbre 
marriage  are  advised  to  be  as  quick-sighted,  and  after  inarnage  as 
blind  as  possible,  to  one  another's  fiiults,  so  I  consider  it  as  my  doty 
to  be  as  captious  as  possible  in  the  revisal  pf  a  fiiend's  work  below 
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fNiklicailsont  and  when  it  b  pmbttshed  to  be  captkms  bo  longer. 
The  Principal),  however)  is  pleased  to  think  more  favourably  than  I 
do  of  my  strictures)  and  tells  me  he  has  adopted  nine<4enths  of 
them.  Of  die  tramlation  of  Luke  and  John,  and  the  notea  upon  it» 
and  of  four  or  five  more  preliminary  dissertations)  he  has  the  map 
terials  almost  ready ;  but  they  are  not  yet  pot  together.  The 
whole  will  amount  to  two  large  quartos  at  least ;  and  will,  in  my 
opinion^  be  cme  of  the  most  important  publications  that  has  appeared 
in  our  time.  It  is  reaMy  a  treasure  of  theological  leaming,  exact 
criticism,  and  sound  divinity ;  and  has  given  me  more  information^ 
in  regard  to  what  may  be  called  scriptural  knowledge,  than  all  the 
other  books  I  ever  read.  His  translation  conveys  the  meaning  of 
the  original  very  correctly,  and,  so  &r  as  I  could  observe,  neither 
addft  nor  takes  away  a  single  idea ;  but  I  have  told  him,  that  I  wish 
it  had  been  more  strictly  literal,  and  more  conformal^  to  the  Greek 
(or  rather  to  the  Hebrew)  idbm,  which  is  in  many  things  congenial 
to  the  English.  His  love  of  conciseness  makes  him  sometimes 
less  simple,  though  perhaps  not  less  expressive,  than  the  original, 
and  sometime  less  harmonious  than  the  common  version.  But  I 
believe  most  of  the  passages  of  this  sort,  that  I  objected  to,  will  be 
mended.** 


LETTER  CLXL 

DR  BEATTIB  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Abcfdceii,  16th  Maoch,  1783. 

"  I  DO  not  wonfler  that  your  Grace  should  be  greatly  affect- 
ed with  Lord  Kaimes's  kind  remembrance  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Friendship,  that  can  stand  such  a  test,  must  be  very  uncere  indeed. 
But  you  have  other  friends,  who  are  capable  of  all  this,  though 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  in  their  power  to  show  it.  Recollection  and 
composure  are  not  granted  to  all,  in  those  awful  moments.  On  his 
own  account,  his  death  is  not  to  be  regretted ;  but  Mrs  Drum- 
mond*  is  much  to  be  pitied.   No  man  ever  enjoyed  life  more  than 

*  The  wife  of  Lord  Ksimea.    She  assumed  the  name  of  Dnimmond,  on 
MKceeding  to  hev  family  estate*  on  the  dtaith  o€lStt  nephew. 
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he;  and,  when  we  consider  ^ow  little  time  he  passed  in  sleep,  we 
cannot  suppose  his  age  to  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
All  his  wishes,  with  respect  to  this  world,  were  gratified ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think,  that  his  life  could  have  been  prolonged 
without  a  prolongation  of  pain.  I  hope  he  emfdoyed  a  good  hand 
to  draw  the  picture.  A  good  portrait  of  a  dear  friend  is  inestima- 
ble ;  but  an  indifferent  one  is  a  daily  and  an  hourly  g^evance. 
As  I  wish  to  die  satisfied  with  every  body,  it  gives  me  great  plea- 
sure to  think,  that  before  his  death,  he  became  satisfied  with  me; 
this,  and  many  other  good  things,  I  owe  to  your  Grace. 

^  I  need  not  attempt  to  express  what  I  feeU  in  consequence  of 
that  kind  invitation  which  your  Grace  and  the  Duke  have  honoured 
me  with.  I  have  been  long  accustomed  to  his  Grace's  goodness 
and  your's  in  this  particular :  but  I  trust  my  gratitude  is  as  lively 
)a8  it  was  at  the  first.  If  my  health  would  permit,  and  if  I  could 
get  my  £eimily  properly  settled,  nothing  would  hinder  me  fix>nx 
setting  out  for  Gordon  Castle  the  first  or  second  week  of  April^^ 
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OK  BEATTIS  TO  THE  HOKOURABLE  MR  BAROK  OOBDOH. 


Aberdeen,  30th  March,  1783* 

^  I  REALLY  do  not  know  what  to  say,  or  what  to  think,  of 
the  times.  They  seem  to  exhibit  scenes  of  confusion,  which  are 
too  extensive  for  my  poor  head  either  to  arrange  or  to  comprehend. 
We  had  much  need  of  peace  ;  but  I  know  not  whether  we  have 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  peace  we  have  made.  Yet  Lord  Shelbume 
spoke  plausibly  for  it ;  but  Lord  Loughborough  was  as  plaudble 
on  the  other  side.  When  a  controversy  turns  upon  a  fiict,  in  rc-» 
gard  to  which  the  two  contending  parties  are  likely  never  to  agree, 
a  decision  is  not  to  be  expected ;  and  people  may  continue  to 
wrangle,  and  to  make  speeches,  till  death ;  like  the  preddent  of 
the  Robin-Hood,  knock  them  down  with  his  hammer,  without  com- 
ing one  inch  nearer  the  truth  than  they  were  at  first.    This  seeipj^ 
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•lb  \k  the  present  case.  If  ve  were  as  much  exhausted^  and  ou^ 
enemies  as  powerful,  as  one  party  affirms,  we  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  surrender  at  discretion,  and  any  peace  was  good  enough  for  us : 
but  if  we  were  as  Iktie  exhausted,  and  our  enemies  as  little  powerful 
as  the  other  party  says,  we  might  have  made  a  struggle  or  two  more 
before  we  called  out  for  mercy. 

''  To  the  present  confusion  in  our  councils  I  can  foresee  no  end, 
till  the  rage  of  party  subside,  or  till  the  executive  power  regain 
some  part  of  that  influence,  which  it  has  been  gradually  losing  ever 
'Unce  I  was  capable  of  attending  to  public  affairs.  The  encroach- 
ments that  have  lately  been  made  on  the  power  of  the  crown  are  so 
^eat,  as  to  threaten,  in  my  opinion,  the  subversion  of  the  monar- 
chy. Our  government  is  too  democratical ;  and  what  we  want,  in 
order  to  secure  its  permanence,  is  not  more  liberty,  for  we  have 
too  much,  but  the  operadon  of  a  despotical  principle  to  take  place 
in  cases  of  great  public  danger.  If  it  bad  not  been  for  this,  the  con- 
sular state  of  Rome  would  not  have  existed  two  hundred  years.  I 
hate  despotbm,  and  love  liberty,  as  much  as  any  man  ;  but  because 
medicine  has  sometimes  killed  as  well  as  cured,  I  would  not  for  that 
reason  make  a  vow  never  to  swallow  a  drug  as  long  as  I  lived.  The 
ilespotical  principle  I  speak  of,  might  be  a  little  violent  in  its  opera- 
tion, like  James's  powders  and  laudanum;  but  if  it  could  allay 
paroxysms  and  fevers  in  the  body-politic,  (which,  by  judicious 
management,  it.certainly  might  do)  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
Xo  the  materia  rmdica  of  government.*' 
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JOHN  SCOTT  TO  DR  BEATTIE. 


Amwell,  29th  August,  1783. 

«  I  KN'OW  not  what  apology  to  make,  for  not  doing  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  many  weeks  ago,  I  can  only  say,  what  I 
am  sure  my  friend  will  readily  believe,  that  whatever  were  the 
causes  of  my  so  long  delaying  to  answer  his  kind  and  acceptable 
letter,  want  of  regard  for  him  was  not  among  the  number. , 
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^  I  have  vead  much  of  the  *^  DnsertationB,"*  lAd  -wUk  aaach 
pleasure.  I  cannot  wish  any  part  of  them  suppreased,  becanse  I  do 
not  find  them  tedious.  All,  whom  I  have  heard  ^>eaik  of  tiwin, 
have  spoken  highly  t>f  their  merit;  and  I  believe  they  w^l  stand 
high  in  the  opinkxi  of  M  good  judges.  For  my  ovpm  pait)  I  have 
read  them  with  an  almost  uninterrupted  correspondence  of  senti- 
ment  on<  every  occasion.  This  was  very  fso*-  horn  being  the  case 
during  my  perusal  of  Dr  Johnson's  ^  Lives  ;**  I  perused  hks  narra- 
tive with  avidity,  and  aometimeft  profited  by  his  remarks  i  bobf  m 
general)  I  found  a  ferdUe  repulsion  to  his  political  and  iit^vry 
opinions,  but  more  to  the  ilfiberal  manner  i»whioh  they  are  ex- 
pressed. It  is  strange  so  good  a  writerr  both  m  prose  and  verset 
should  be  so  ill  a  critic ;  and  that  a  man,  whose  private  character 
is  so  benevolent,  should,  as  an  author,  indulge  such  contemptuous 
acrimony. 

^  Thy  countryman,  Dr  Blair,  has  puUished  a  cridcal  work ;  I 
have  not  read  it,  a  few  detached  passages  excepted,  wluch  I  met 
with  in  the  reviews,  and  as  I  gave  the  v<^umes  a  cursory  inspectloa 
as  they  lay  in  a  bookaefler's  shop.  I  saw  enough  of  them;  however,, 
to  determine  me  to  purchase  them,  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure  for 
reading.  At  present  I  am  much  engaged  with  my  own  intended 
publication,  which  is  in  the  press.  I  believe  I  mentioned  the  nature 
of  this  critical  work  of  mine  in  a  former  letter.'  It  will  ccmsist  of  a 
series  of  essays  on  several  celebrated  poems,  by  an  investigation  of 
whose  beauties  and  defects  I  have  exemplified  the  ^fierence  be- 
tween good  and  bad  composition.!  My  criterion  of  merit  is  clas- 
sical simplicity ;  that  is  to  say,  the  manner  of  Homer,  the  Greek 
tragic  poets,  Virgil,  Milton,  Pope,  in  contradistinction  to  every 
species  of  false  ornament.  There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  to  counteract  the  public  taste,  which  is  now  running 
wild  after  this  fashionable  cUnguanty  as  I  think  it  is  termed  by 
Addison.  The  poems  I  have  criticised  are,  Denham's  "  Cooper's 
"  Hill,"  of  which  I  have  nothing  to  praise,  and  all  tq  censure ;. 
Milton's  «  Lycidas^"  and  Dyer's  «  Ruins  of  Rome,"  which  I  have 


•Dr  Betttic»s  Disscrtatioiw,  moral  and  critical,  on  Memory  and  Iroagina'*^. 
tion,  &c.  published  this  year. 

t  These  Critical  Essays  were  published  in  17S5«. 
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vindicated  from  the  censure  oi  Dr  Johnson,  and  given  the  pndae 
they  merit ;  Pope's  '^  Windsor  Forest^"  Collins's  ^  Oriental 
«  Eclogues,"  Gray*s  «  Elegy,"  Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village,*' 
and  Thomson's  ^  Seasons;"  in  all  which  I  have  much  to  applaud^ 
and  something  to  blame. 

^  The  Monthly  Reviewers  say,  that  criticism  is  fashionable ;  I 
hope  then  I  shall  have  the  luck  to  be  for  once. in  the  fashion,  f. 
might  often  have  been  in  fashion,  but  for  a  restive  kind  of  dbposi* 
tion,  that  liked  to. write  and  print  what  pleased  my  own  fancy,  rather 
than  what  I  had  reason  to  think  would  please  the  readers  of  tlie  day. 
I  never  could  flatter  the  Bath-£aston  establishment,  nor  be  a  can- 
didate for  their  laureat  sprig  of  myrtle ;  nor  can  I  now  praise  the 
flimsy,  flowery,  inane  productions  of  the  Hayleyian  school. .  I  love 
{^ood  poetry,  but  I  cannot  admire  bad,  how  much  soever  it  may  be 
the  ton  to  admire  it. 

^  My  worthy  friend,  Mr  Potter,  in  a  letter  I  received  from  him 
some  time  ago,  requested  me  to  mention  when  I  wrote,  that  he  had 
ordered  Dodsley  to  send  thee  a  copy  of  his  ^^  Observations  on  Gray," 
with  two  or  three  proofs  of  the  head,  which  I  expect  are  before  now 
safely  arrived.  I  know,  by  experience,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  a 
good  likeness  of  any  person  in  an  engraving ;  I  am  sure  mine,  pre- 
fixed to  my  poems,  is  not  a  good  one.  Mr  Hoole's  prefixed  to  his 
*^  Ariosto,"  is  a  very  good  one,  and  cost  much  less  than  mine.  I 
did  not  know  Gray,  but  somehow  or  other,  from  my  own  ideas  of 
what  such  a  man  should  have  been,  I  am  wholly  of  thy  opinion, 
that  Mason's  print  could  not  be  quite  like  the  original. 

^  As  I  seldom  have  leisure  to  keep  copies  of  my  letters,  I  am 
apt  to  forget,  from  time  to  time,  what  I  have  written ;  I  do  not  now 
recollect,  whether  I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  two  recent  publi- 
cations, in  the  poetical  way,  of  considerable  merit.  The  one  is  called^ 
^  Aurelia,  or  the  Contest,"  a  mock  epic,  in  censure  of  the  ladies  for 
painting  their  faces,  and  other  feshionable  female  foibles.  This  is 
written  by  the  younger  Hoole^  son  of  the  translator  of  "  Ariosto," 
.who  published  a  pretty  fnitation  of  the  ''  Bath  Guide,"  entitledf 
*^  Modem  Manners."  He  is  a  young  man,  and  I  think  a  rising 
genius ;  his  last  poem  has  not  many  faults,  it  is  indeed  rather  too 
long.  The  other  publication  is  called,  '^  The  Village,"  a  very  claa* 
aical  composition,  but  also  too  long ;  and  very  unnecessarily,  and  I 
think  absurdly,  divided  into  two  books.    It  seems  designed  as  a 

Hz 
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eentrast  to  Ccldamith's  ^  DeserCtd  ViUage>''  iiLone  pcinfc  of  vieir  ; 
tlntis9.so  fJEuras  Goldsinith  expatiates  on  the  iSeUcities  and  kuk^ 
cendes  of  rural  tifb.  The  antfafO'  df  ^  The  Village"  takes  the  dark 
aideoftbeqi]e8Ck>n;  hepeintaafl  with  amm^^peBcxl;  toojuatlyj 
perhaps,  but,  to  me  at  least,  unplea^ngly.  We  know  ti»cre  is  na 
timniied  hi^inesa  in  any  state  of  life^  but  one  does  not  wish  to  be 
perpetuallf  told  so.  The  author  of  the  above  is  a  Mr  Cmbbe^  who 
pabiiahed  a  poem,  eaOed  ^  The  Library/'  aboat  tW9  jctas  ago.  i 
a»  told  he  was  an  apprentice  to  a  surgeon  ife  Siiiffi)i]B»  but»  on  the 
d|spky  of  hia  poetical  talents,  met  with  fi*iends»  who  advised  him 
to  take  ordcrsy  and  gate  him  a  liTing.  Literary  merit,  in  this  age, 
ratelf  meets  such  encouragement. 

^  I  am  aonry,  my  dear  ftiend,  to  hear  so  iU  aa  account  of  thy 
keidth.  i  hope  the  sea  air  and  bathing  may  by  <hb  time  have  had 
their  desired  salutary  effect.  When  health  and  leisure  will  permitt 
i  shaH  hope  to  be  favoured  with  a  lStie«  Thy  corfeqmideDce  is 
ahrays  highly  aceepCabte." 


LETTER  CLXrV- 

»ft  BEATTIS  to  TftB  USfiOP  OP  WOKCESTBR. 

Peterhead^  I8th  September,  1783. 

M  YOUR  Lordship^s  very  kind  letter,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  recelTe  about  six  Weeks  ago,  demands  my  most  gratefnl  acknow« 
lodgments.  I  wished  to  have  made  them  sooner^  but  was  prevented 
by  a  tedious  incfisposition ;  from  which,  after  long  perseverance  in 
the  use  of  tlie  sea-bath  at  this  place,  I  am  now  recovered  so  fiur  as 
to  be  able-to  attend  a  little  to  the  duties  of  life. 

^  I  kB6w  not  how  to  thank  your  Lordship  ior  honouring  my 
book  with  a  perusal ;  nor  have  I  words  to  express  the  pleasure 
which  your  approbation  of  it  has  afforded  me.  Sonve  professed 
eiitics  have  been  pleased  to  find  much  feult  with  it,  and  with  me ; 
but  your  favourable  opinion,  my  Lord,  is  more  than  a  sufficient 
counterbalance  to  All  they  hate  done,  or  can  do,  and  satisfies  me, 
that  my  endeavours  to  do  a  little  goodj  and  give  a  little  harmless 
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anuuienieiity  have  not  been  whoUjr  uMUcoeesful.  Indeed  I  haT# 
the  happioesfl  to  find,  that  most  of  those  who  approve  my  prmcipleit 
are  as  friendly  to  this  performance  as  I  could  desire. 

^  I  bare  not  yet  met  wkh  Dr  Blair's  ^  Lectures,"  but  I  bear 
tfaey  have  been  rery  well  received.  With  respect  to  his  ^*  8ermoBa»" 
I  am  entirely  of  your  opiabn.  Great  merit  they  unAoi^tedly  have  ( 
but  I  cannot  discover  in  them  that  sublime  simplieity  of  manner 
and  style,  which  I  have  long  thought  essential  to  such  compoAition8^ 
and  have  seen  so  nobly  exemplified  in  those  of  your  Lordship, 

^  Whether  it  vnll  be  in  my  power  to  prepare  any  more  of  ray 
papers  for  the  press,  I  know  not ;  but  I  shall  keep  the  thing  in  view ; 
and,  if  Providence  grant  me  a  moderate  share  of  health  and  spirits, 
ahall  consider  it  as  my  indispensable  duty,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to 
promote  the  love  of  truth,  and  to  oppose  the  licentious  doctrines 
that  many  authors  of  this  age  are  labouring  so  industriously  to 
establish.  Though  my  last  publication  does  not  bear  a  controver- 
sial form,  a  great  part  of  It  was  really  intended,  as  your  Lordship 
observes,  *^  to  correct  some  mistakes,  and  obviate  some  abuses,  of 
"  other  writers." 

^'  I  would  have  availed  myself,  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  of 
your  Lordship's  most  obliging  invitation  to  Worcestershire ;  but  I 
am  not  yet  so  well  as  to  undertake  a  journey,  and  the  business  of 
my  profession  will  soon  call  me  to  Aberdeen,  and  confine  me  to  the 
college.  Next  summer  I  hope  I  shadl  be  in  a  condition  to  revviit 
England)  and  pay  my  respects  to  your  Lordship  once  more."    ' 


LETTER  CLXV. 

GEORGE  COLMAjf,  ESq**  TO  OR  QEATTIE.  ' 

Margate,  ISdi  October,  1783. 

« I  AM  highly  flattered  by  your  approbation  of  my  explj^na- 
tion  and  version  of  "  Horace's  Epistle,"  and  more  especially  by  your 

•  The  translator  of  Horace's  "Art  of  Poetry,*'  of  «  Terei^"  into  farai- 
iiar  blank  verse ;  and  author  of  some  excellent  comedies,^  The  Jealous 
•*  Wife,'*  "The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  •*  The  English  Merchant,**  «•  THr 
«<  Deuce  is  in  Hisi,'*  and  several  others. 
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exact  coincidence  of  opinion  concerning  the  drift  and  intuition  of 
the  poet ;  whose  purpose  has  long  appeared  to  me  so  very  obviousy 
Jthat  I  have  only  wondered  at  its  having  been  so  strangely  miscon* 
eeived  and  mistaken.  Still,  however,  I  was  inclined  to  doubt  and 
suspect  the  treacherous  self-complacency  of  my  own  feelings,  till  I 
found  my  sentiments  confirmed  by  men  of  learning  and  discern- 
ment like  yourself.  I  ought,  however,in  some  measure^  to  regret 
the  having  innocently  deprived  the  world  of  your  intended  essay  on 
the  subject,  though  that  very  circumstance  inspires  me  with  the 
most  agreeable  confidence  in  the  propriety  of  my  own  undertal^ 


LETTER  CLXVL 


na  BXATTXE  TO  THB  DUTCHESS  OF  GOROOJT. 


Aberdeen,  39di  January,  ITBi. 

^  TOUR  Grace  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  nothing 
in  which  you  are  interested  can  be  indifferent  to  me.  I  am  very 
much  concerned  to  find,  from  the  general  strain  of  the  letter,  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  receive  a  few  days  ago,  that  your  present  situa-r 
tion  is  not  quite  agreeable  to  you.  You  will  no  doubt  be  anuous 
and  solitary;  but  nobody  is  so  well  prepared  for  solitude  as  you 
are.  The  resources  you  have  in  your  own  mind,  and  the  pleasure 
you  take  in  superintending  and  instructing  your  charming  young 
^ends,  will  make  the  lonely  hours  glide  imperceptibly  away. 

"  I  have  got  one  companion  for  your  Gr^ce,  and  shall  send  him 
by  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  Hoole's  Translation  of  «  Ariosto," 
whkh  I  have  just  receive^,  and  which  your  Grace  commissioned 
me  to  order  for  you.  It  fills  five  large  octavo  volumes ;  the  type 
very  good  and  comfortable ;  the  prints  only  so  so.  I  know  not 
how  you  will  relish  it ;  but  I  own  it  is  rather  too  extravagant  for 
me.  Spfenser  is  not  less  extravagant;  but  the  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  his  descriptions  and  of  his 
language,  intoxicate  me  into  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  the  fiiultSL 
pf his  fable.    Hoole  is  a  j^mootb  versifier;  but  |ie  is  rather  a  feeWe 
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one.  Hia  harmony  is  without  variety;  for  he  knows  not  how  to 
adapt  it  to  the  subject;  or  rather  his  ear  is  not  delicate  in  per- 
ceiving the  effects  that  words  may  produce  by  their  sound,  as  well 
as  by  their  signification.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  not  peculiar 
to  Hoole ;  he  has  it  in  common  with  Waller,  Lansdowne,  Roscom- 
mon, and  several  other  poets  of  no  inconsiderable  name.  I  for- 
merly attempted  to  read  ^  Ariosto"  in  his  own  Italian ;  but  found 
him  tedious,  and  could  not  endure  the  incoherence  of  the  fiaible* 
I  have  conversed  with  Italians,  and  read  critics  on  the  subject,  but 
never  could  see  the  reason  of  that  preference  which  his  country- 
men give  him  to  the  correct,  the  classical^  the  delightful  Tasso.* 


LETTER  CLXVII. 


na  BtATTIK  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen,  2d  Febraary,  1784. 

^  MR  DILLY  having  informed  me,  that  a  new  edition  is 
wanted  of  the  '^  Minstrel,"  and  the  other  little  poems  subjoined  to 

*  On  this  question,  reg^ardlng  the  respective  poetical  merits  of  Ariosto  and 
Taaso,  see  Baretti's  **  History  of  the  Italian  Tongue,**  prefixed  to  bis  "  Italian 
^  Library  ."t  A  finend  has  informed  me,  (for  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  the  book  in  this  country)  that  the  finest  piece  of  crtticiam»  any  where 
to  be  met  with,  on  this  subject*  is  in  a  prose  letter  of  Metastasio's,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  his  two  posthumous  volumes.  He  concurs  in  opinion  with  Dr 
Beattie ;  and,  with  all  due  respect  for  the  critical  abilities  pf  Mr  Baretti, 
Metastasio  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  great  authority.  This  letter  of  Metas- 
tasio's,  which  is  addressed  to  Ch.  Sig.  Don  Dominico  Diodati,  a  Neapoli- 
tan lawyer,  is  mentioned  by  Tiraboschi  in  his  *'  Storiadella  Poesia  Italiana,**| 
lately  re-edited  in  London  by  Mr  Mathias*  to  which  those  may  refer  who 
wish  to  see  this  controversy  handled  with  much  critical  accuracy.  Tira- 
boschi, in  highly  praising  the  various  merits  of  those  two  great  poets,  finds  < 
the  *<  Gierusalemroe'*  of  Tasso,  and  the  "  Orlando  Furioso"  of  Ariosto^ 
so  totally  different  in  their  nature,  design  and  execution,  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  brought  into  comparison  with  each  other.  In  various  points,  how- 
ever, such  as,  fertility  of  invention,  powerful  description,  and  felicity  of  er- 
pression,  his  opinion  seems  rather  to  lean  in  favour  of  Ariosto. 

t  F.  liii.  tria.nLpmip.tH, 
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to  hy  I  ttn  fkom  revising  a^id  correcting  them  far  the  lait  time. 
Will  yon  permit  me^  madam,  to  inscribe  them  to  fou?  The  in- 
acriptioa  shaU  be  abort  and  simple;  and|  if  yoa  pleaae»  in  tiue 
SdOoving  terms: 

To 

MRS  MONTAGU, 

ne9c  iiuU  FoeniM^ 

Mw  revised  and  corrected 

Fwr  the  last  ttme^ 

jire. 

With  every  Sentiment  qf 

Esteem  and  Gratitude^ 

Most  resfiectfuUy  inscribed 

By  the  AuTHOE. 

^  I  have  another  favour  to  ask^  which  is,  that,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned the  name  of  our  lamented  friend,  Dr  Gregory,  in  the 
concluding  stanza  of  the  second  book  of  the  ^  Minstrel,"  you  mil 
not  forbid  me  to  insert  yours  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  first.  I  had 
not  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you  when  I  published  that  first 
book  ;  and,  intending  to  put  the  name  of  a  friend  in  the  last  stanaa* 
but  being  then  undetermined  with  respect  to  the  person,  I  left  in 
one  of  the  lines  a  blank  space,  which  has  been  continued  in  all  the 
editions.  That  blank,  with  your  permission^  shall  now  be  filled 
op;  and  then  the  stansa  will  run  thus: 

Here  pause,  my  Gothic  lyre,  a  little  while; 
The  leisure  hour  is  all  that  thou  canst  claim : 
But  on  this  verse  if  Montagu  should  smile. 
New  lays  ere  long  shaU  animate  tliy  frame : 
And  her  applause  to  me  is  more  than  fame, 
For  still  with  truth  accords  her  taste  refined. 
At  lucre  or  renown  let  others  aim  ; 
I  only  wish  to  please  the  gentle  mind, 
IKThom  nature's  charms  inspire,  and  love  of  humankind. 

^  It  would  give  me  no  little  pleasure  to  see  in  the  same  poem 
the  names  of  Mrs  Montagu  and  Dr  Gregory  ;  two  persons  so  dear 
to  me,  and  who  had  so  sincere  a  friendship  for  one  another.    Be* 
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aideS)  madams  I  b«g  leore  to  put  f  qu  in  miiidt  th«t  the  fint  bo^ 
of  tke  poem  was  published  at  his  demtj  and  the  tecond  at  yours. 
So  ^at  I  hare  more  reasons  than  one  lor  making  this  request 
When  this  affair  is  settled,  and  the  volume  fevlaed  once  morei  I 
bid  adieu  to  poetry  for  ever.  I  wish  1  could  say  of  my  voice  what 
Milton  said  of  his ;  that  it  is 


-Unchanged 


To  hoarse  or  mute,  though  fallen  on  evil  daysy 
On  evil  days  though  fallen.— » 

Buti  alas  I  I  am  in  the  cotidition  of  Virgil's  fiMrlom  sbepberdj  to 
whom  indeed  it  better  becomes  me  to  compare  myself; 

ff 

Omnu^en  ittat,  anitnum  qucqwe'    Supc  tigo  itmgot 

Cantando  puerutn  ntemini  me  condert  $9le9. 

Nunc  oblita  tnihi  tot  carmina .-  vox  quotpie  Mmrim 

By  the  bye,  I  have  a  gpod  mind  to  make  this  a  motto  to  tny  little 
poetical  volume.'* 
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BR  BEATTIE  TO  THB  HONOUBABLB  MB  BABOM  OOBBOBi 


Aberdeen,  7th  March,  l^Si* 

^  I  OUGHT  to  have  acknowledged  long  ago  the  receipt  of 
jour  most  oUiging  fiivour  of  February  12th ;  but  so  many  cross 
accidents  have  come  in  my  way  of  late,  that  I  had  no  time  to  settle 
to  any  thing.  This  has  been  a  most  dreary  winter  to  me,  and  has, 
I  beileve,  run  away  with  several  years  of  my  life ;  but  I  will  not  at 
present  trouble  you  with  my  lamentations. 

^  Let  me  rather  congratulate  you  on  the  lengthening  day,  the 
dissolution  of  the  frost,  the  approach  of  spring,  and  that  hope  of 
«  long  tract  of  good  weather;  which  tlie  late  season  of  tempest  may 
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encounge  us  to  entertain.  The  snofW  dUappean  apace ;  aifd  all 
this  day  it  has  rained  without  intermission.  You  will  now  get  on 
horseback,  with  Rhxtus,  Pholus,  Hylcus,  and  the  rest  of  your 
lii^throi ;  and  VirgU's  idea  will  again  8e  realized : 


"Vertice  mmais  ah  alio 


J^etcenduHt  Ctntaurif  Omoien  Othtywpu  lUTalem 
JJnquenteM  curtu  rapido  .*  dai  euntihus  ingeru 
Sjlva  ioeutn,  et  magno  cedunt  mirguUafragore  .- 


while  wey  two-legged  and  featherless  animals,  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  "  Secreium  iter  ttfaUentiti  %emitu  vita/* 

*^  I  wbh  I  could  also  congratulate  you  on  a  political  thaw,  and 
the  renovation  of  life  and  fluidity  in  our  channels  of  public  buu- 
ness ;  but  there  all  circulation  seems  to  be  at  an  end.  Surely  we 
never  expected  to  see  such  times  as  these.  The  constitution,  I 
am  afndd,  will  receive  a  shock ;  the  precise  nature  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  impossible  to  foresee.  I  admire  the  form  of  our  govern- 
ment as  much  as  any  body ;  but  I  have  long  thought  the  demo- 
cratical  principle  rather  too  predominant ;  and  if  it  continue  to  gather 
strength,  as  it  has  done  for  these  twenty  years  past9  the  independence 
of  the  two  other  branches  of  the  legislature  will  be  nothing  but  a 
name.  Several  of  our  ancient  statesmen  were  of  opinion,  that 
England  could  never  be  ruined  but  by  a  parliament;  and  Montes- 
quieu says,  that  this  will  happen,  whenever  the  legislative  power 
shall  become  more  corrupt  than  the  executive.  From  the  execu- 
tive, at  present,  I  think  we  have  nothing  to  fear;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  the  majority  of  the  nation  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

*^  I  hope  Lord  Monboddo  will  lire  till  his  metaphysical  quartos 
equal  in  number  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  books  of  hb  friend 
Herodotus.  I  am  told  he  is  angry  at  my  last  book,  and  says  I 
know  nothing  of  the  origin  of  language.  If  that  be  the  case,  it 
must  be  in  a  great  measure  his  fault,  as  well  as  my  misfortune; 
ibr  I  have  read  all  that  he  has  pubUshed  on  that  subject ;  and  I 
have  the  same  access  to  Lucretius  that  he  had. 

<^  With  all  the  terrors  of  nngula  de  nobia  arm  pradantur  before 
my  eyes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  apply  to-any  sort  of  study  this 
winter,    I  had  neither  time  nor  tranquillity  for  such  employment* 
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^  The  Principal's  work*  proceeds  apace ;  and  a  g;reat  work  it 
will  be :  the  ipreatest  indeed,  at  least  the  most  important,  of  anjr 
I  have  ever  seen  in  that  way.  I  have  read  three-fourths  of  it  with 
^ast  pleasure,  and  I  hope  no  little  benefit/' 


The  two  following  letters  of  Cowper's  were  given  me,  whea 
unpublished,  hj  Mr  Uayley,  with  permission  to  make  any  use  of 
them  I  pleased.  He  has  since  piinted  them  himself  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  "  Life  of  Cowper."  But  such  delicate,  yet  emphatic 
praise,  of  Dr  Beattie,  from  such  a  writer  as  Cowper,  b  too  grateful 
to  me  to  be  passed  over  here. 


LETTER  CLXIX. 


WILLIAM  COWPBR,  SSq.  TO  THE  &EV.  WILLIAM  Umfllr.t 

5th  April,  1784. 

^  I  THANKED  you  in  my  last  for  Johnson ;  I  now  thank 
you  with  more  emphasis  for  Beattie,^-^e  most  agreeable  and 
amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with ;  the  only  author  I  have  seen^ 
whose  critical  and  philosophical  researches  are  diversified  and  em-» 
bellished  by  a  poetical  imagination,  that  makes  even  the  driest 
subject  and  the  leanest,  a  feast  for  an  epicure  in  books.  He  is  so 
much  at  his  ease,  too,  that  his  own  character  appears  in  every  page ; 
and  which  b  very  rare,  we  see  not  only  the  writer,  but  the  man ;  and 
that  man  so  gentle,  so  well  tempered,  so  happy  in  his  religion,  and 
so  humane  in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to  love  him,  if 
one  has  any  sense  of  what  is  lovely.  If  you  have  not  his  poem, 
called  the  ^  Minstrel,"  and  cannot  borrow  it,  I  must  beg  you  to 
buy  it  for  me ;  for  though  I  cannot  afford  to  deal  largely  in  so  ex- 
pensive a  commodity  as  books,  I  must  afibrd  to  purchase  at  least 
the  poetical  works  of  Beattie." 

^  Cunpbell's  "  Tniulation  of  the  Four  Gospels.*'  . 

t  Hayley's  '<  Life  of  Cowper,''  Vol.  III.  p.  247. 

3  a 
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LETTER  CLXX, 


WILLIAM  COWFER,  £S|^  TO  THE  REV.  JOHN  MBWTON.* 

<'I  HAVE  been  latelf  employed  Ui  reading  Seattle  and 
Blair^s  ^  Lecturea."  The  latter  |  have  not  yet  fiiushed-  '  find  the 
former  the  most  agreeable  of  the  two;  uideed  the  iiio3t  entertain- 
ing wiiter  u|)on  dry  subjects  that  I  ever  met  with.  His  imagina- 
tion is  highly  poetical,  his  language  easy  and  elegant,  and  Ins  man- 
ner so  familiar,  that  we  seem  to  he  conversing  with  an  old  friendt 
on  terms  of  the  most  social  intercourse,  while  we  read  him.  In 
Blair  we  find  a  scholar,  in  Beattie  both  a  scholar  and  an  amiable 
man;  indeed  so  amiable,  that  I  have  wished  for  his  acquaintance 
ever  fii»««  I  r^  jW#4i#q1p.' 


»> 


LETTER  CLXXI. 

9K  BEATTIE  TO  HISS  TALENTINK.t 

£dii^urgh,  :28th  May»  1784. 

^  MANY  interesting  matters  have  happened  amce  I  kave 
been  here ;  and  if  I  had  time,  I  could  write  a  wondrous  long  letter 
of  news.  The  election  of  Scotch  Peers ;  the  meeting  of  Parfia- 
ment;  the  state  of  parties ;  the  old  and  the  new  mini«try ;  Pitt  and 
Fox;  the  General  Assembly — all  these  things  are  now  forgotten ; 

•  UvyUfB  «  Life  of  Cwp^/»  Vol.  Ui.  p,  :^. 

t  *<^»  Margaret  Valentine,  daughter  of  Mr  John  Valentine  in  Mon- 
<MBe,%y  Jean  Beattie,  sitter  of  Dv  Beattie,  and  now  the  wife  of  Mr  Fro- 
feasor  Glennie  4  to  whose  affectionate  care,  during  aeveni^ats,  wlule  she 
had  the  superintendence  of  his  family,  Dr  Beattie  was  so  highly  indebted> 
9Dd  which  he  so  gratefiiBy  renemberedin  his  will. 
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and  nothing  here  is  spoken  or  thought  of  but  Mrs  Siddons.  I  have 
seen  this  wonderful  person,  not  only  on  the  stage,  but  in  private 
company ;  for  I  passed  two  days  with  hep  at  the  Earl  of  Buchan's. 
Her  powers  in  tragedy  are  beyond  comparison  great.  I  thought 
my  old  friend  Garrick  fell  little  or  nothing  short  of  theatrical  per- 
fection ;  and  I  have  seen  him  in  his  prime,  and  in  his  highest 
characters :  but  Garrick  never  affected  me  half  so  much  as  Mrs 
Siddons  has  done.  Indeed  the  heart  that  she  cannot  svbdue  must 
be  ntad*  of  othet  nuiteffiftls  than  flesh  and  blood.  In  the  <<  Caledo* 
nian  Mercury"  you  will  see,  from  time  to  time,  some  critical  ob^ 
servations  on  her  action,  which  are  very  well  written.  T&e  enco- 
miums are  high^  but  I  assure  you  they  are  not  above  her  merit. 
James  too  has  seen  her,  and  is  transported.  He  never  till  now,  he 
says,  knew  what  acting  was.  It  was  very  difticurt  to  procure 
places ;  but  b^  the  kind  attentions  of  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon,  and 
Lord  and  Lady  Buchan^  I  was  nobly  accommodated,  and  in  the 
very  best  seats  in  the  house.  In  private  company,  Mrs  Siddons  is 
a  modest,  unassuming,  sensible  woman  ;  of  the  gentlest  and  most 
elegant  manners.  Her  moral  character  is  not  only  unblemished, 
but  exemplary.  She  is  above  the  middle  size,  and  I  suppose  about 
thirty-fiour  years  of  age.  Her  countenance  is  the  most  interesting 
that  can  be ;  and^  excepting  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon,  the  most 
beautiful  I  have  ever  seen.  Her  eyes  and  eye-brows  Are  of  the 
deepest  black.  She  loves  music,  and  i»  fend  of  the  Scotch  tunes ; 
many  of  which  I  played  to  her  on  the  violoncello.  One  of  them 
{^  She  rose,  and  let  me  in,"  which  you  know  is  a  favourite  of  mine,) 
made  the  tears  start  from  her  eyes.  ^  Go  on,"  said  she  to  me, 
^^  and  you  will  soon  have  your  revenge ;"  meaning  that  I  would 
draw  as  many  tears  from  her  as  she  had  drawn  from  me.  She 
sung  '^  Queen  Mary's  Compkint"  to  admiration ;  and  I  had  the 
hcnour  to  accosApai^  her  on  the  bass." 
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LETTER  CLXXIL 


DR  BEATTIB  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBB8. 


London,  1st  Julf  ,  ir84w 

^  OUR  friend  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  is  in  perfect  health  and 
spirits.  I  dined  with  him  the  day  after  I  came  to  town,  and  on 
Sunday  last,  when  General  Paoli,  Dr  Johnson,  Mr  Boswell,  and 
several  others  were  there.  Sir  Joshua's  picture  of  Mrs  Siddons  is 
one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  pencil.  He  agrees  with  me,  that 
she  resembles  Garrick  in  her  countenance.  Old  Mr  Sheridan,  who 
piques  himself  not  a  little  on  having  been  instrumental  in  bringing 
forward  that  incomparable  actress^  assured  me  the  other  day,  that 
in  every  comic  character,  from  Lady  Townly  to  Nell  the  cobler's 
"infe,  she  is  as  great  and  as  original  as  in  tragedy.  I  asked  Tom 
Davies,  (the  author  of  "Garrick's  Life,")  whether  he  could  account 
for  Garrick's  neglect,  or  rather  discouragement,  of  her.  He  im- 
puted it  to  jealousy.  How  is  it  possible,  said  I,  that  Garrick  could 
be  jealous  of  a  woman  ?  ^  He  would  have  been  jealous  of  a  child>'* 
answered  he,  ''if  that  child  had  been  a  &vourite  of  the  public :  to 
^  my  certain  knowledge  he  would."  Johnson  has  got  the  better  of 
his  late  illness ;  but  has  the  look  of  decline.  Wine^  I  think,  would 
do  him  good,  but  he  cannot  be  prevailed  on  to  drink  it.  He  haSf 
however,  a  voracious  appetite  for  food.  I  verily  believe,  that  on 
Sunday  last  he  ate  as  much  at  dinner,  as  I  have  done  in  all  for  these 
ten  days  past.  I  sat  an  hour  with  Johnson  the  other  day,  and  he 
spoke  of  you  with  great  kindness  ;*  and  sympathized  with  my  situ* 
ation,  in  a  manner  that  did  honour  to  his  feelings.' 


»> 


*  Dr  Johnson's  acquaintance  and  mijie  first  began  when  he  came  to  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1773,  oii  his  tour  tothe  Hebrides.  As  he  lived  in  the  house 
of  my  friend,  Mr  Boswell,  with  whom  I  was  extremely  intimate,  I  was  ver7 
much  with  Dr  Johnson  at  that  time ;  and  ever  after,  when  I  had  occasion  U» 
go  to  London,  I  uniformly  experienced  from  him  the  utmost  kindness  and  at- 
tention.   Sir  Joshua  ReynoUs,  Mr  |<angton,  Mr  Boswell,  Dr  Beattie.  bein^ 
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LETTER  CLXXIII. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAK  FORBES. 

Hunton,  new  Maidstone,  Kent,  14tfa  JvHy,  1784. 

^  I  AM  now,  my  dear  sir,  arrived  at  a  place,  where  external 
nature  wears  a  face  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity ;  and  sit  down 
to  thank  you  for  your  two  last  letters,  which  came  to  hand  the  day 
before  I  left  the  town.  It  is  so  far  fortunate,  that  Mrs  B.'s  removal 
tp  Musselburgh  was  attended  with  so  little  inconvenience.  My 
confidence  in  your  friendship  and  goodness  entirely  satisfies  mej 
that  you  will  soon  put  matters  on  a  right  footing.  I  lament,  indeed^ 
that  your  attention  to  me  and  mine  should  give  you  so  much 
trouble  ;  but  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to  the  unfortunate 
and  forlorn  will  in  part  reward  you  $  and  no  mind  ever  possessed 
that  consciousness  in  a  more  exquisite  degree  than  yours  has  reason 
to  do. 

^  The  hot  weather  made  London  so  disagreeable,  that  I  was 
obliged  to  leave  it  before  I  had  seen  all  my  friends :  I  must  make 
a  longer  stay  when  I  return  thither.  I  wish  I  had  time  and  capacity 
to  give  you  a  descripdon  of  this  parsonage.  It  is  delightfully  situ- 
ated about  half-way  down  a  hill  fronting  the  south,  about  a  mile 
from  Coxheath.  My  windows  command  a  prospect,  extending 
southward  about  twelve  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  not  less,  I  sup- 
pose, than  forty.  In  this  whole  space  I  do  not  see  a  single  speck 
of  ground  that  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  cultivated ;  for  Coxheath 
is  not  in  sight.  The  lawns  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  hop-grounds, 
the  rich  verdure  of  the  trees,  and  their  endless  variety, .form  a  scenery 
so  jncturesque  and  so  luxuriant,  that  it  is  not  easy  tj  fancy  any  thing 
finer.  Add  to  this  the  cottages,  churches,  and  villages,  rising  here 
and  there  among  the  trees,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  country ; 

OUT  common  friends,  formed  a  sort  of  bond  of  union  between  Dr  Johnson  and 
ne ;  to  which  circumstance  I  attributed  much  of  the  notice  with  which  he 
honoured  me.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  here  how  highly  I  respected 
the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  that  truly  eminent  and  good  man. 
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clumps  of  oaks,  and  other  lofty  trees,  disposed  in  ten  thousand  dif- 
ferent forms,  and  some  of  them  visible  in  the  horizon  at  the  distance 
of  more  than  ten  miles ;  and  3P011  wiH  haire  some  idea  of  the  beauty 
of  Hunton.  The  only  thing  wanting  is  the  munnur  of  running 
water ;  but  we  have  some  ponds  and  clear  pools  that  glitter  through 
the  trees,  and  have  a  very  pleasing  effect.  With  abundance  of  shade, 
we  have  no  damp  nor  fenny  ground :  and  though  the  country  looks 
at  a  distance  like  one  continued  grove,  the  trees  do  not  press  upon 
Its :  indeed  I  do  not  at  present  see  one  that  I  could  wkh  removed. 
There  is  no  road  within  sight,  the  hedges  that  overhang  the  high- 
ways being  very  high  ;  so  that  we  see  neither  travellers  nor  carri- 
ages, and  indeed  hafdly  any  thing  in  motion  ;  which  conveys  such 
an  idea  of  peace  and  quiet,  as  I  think  1  never  was  consdous  of  be;- 
fore  t  and  forms  a  most  striking  contrast  with  the  endless  noise  and 
restless  multitudes  of  Piccadilly. 

m 

*'  But  what  pleases  me  most  at  Hunton  is  not  now  in  view ;  for 
my  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  is  gone  out  a  riding.  You  are^ 
no  stranger  to  the  character  of  this  amiable  man.  Mrs  Porteus  is 
not  less  amiable.  Their  house  is  the  mansion  of  peace,  piety,  and 
cheerfulness.  The  Bishop  has  improved  his  parsonage  and  the 
grounds  about  it  as  much  as  they  can  be  improved,  and  made  it  one 
of  the  pleasantest  spots  in  England.  The  whole  is  bounded  by  a 
winding  gravel  walk,  about  half-a-mile  in  circumference.  Close  by^ 
lives  a  most  agreeable  lady,  with  whom  we  all  break&sted  to^lay. 
She  is  the  widow  of  Sir  Roger  Twisden ;  and,  though  not  more 
than  five-ai>d-twenty,  lives  in  this  elegant  retirement,  and  employs 
herself  chiefly  in  the  education  of  her  daughter,  a  fine  duld  of  fi>ur 
years  of  age,  who  is  mistress  of  her  catechism,  and  reads  wonder* 
fully  well.  I  expect  soon  to  see  our  friend  Mr  LangtoD»  as  the 
Bishop  proposes  to  send  him  an  invitation,  Rochester  being  only 
ten  miles  off.    Tunbridge-wells  is  fifteen  miles  the  other  way." 
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LETTER  CLXXIV. 


JIft  BBATTIB  Tp  UR  ^IVLIAWL  FQBBBfi, 


\ 


HtmtoR,  new  MaSdstone,  Kent,  Slst  JvSty,  17S4. 

"  YOUR  last  letter  having  given  me  the  fiilleit  assturanccb 
thfit  the  unfortunate  object  ef  our  attention  ia  now  in  circumstances 
as  comfortaUe  as  her  concUtion  will  adroit  q£^  I  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  relieve  my  niind>  for  a  time  at  least,  from  that  load  of 
anxiety  which  has  so  long  oppressed  it ;  and  I  already  feel  the 
happy  consequences  of  this  endeavour.  My  health  is  greatly  im- 
proved ;  and,  if  this  rheumatism  would  let  me  alone,  I  might 
almost  say  that  I  am  quite  well.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  have  not  been 
so  well  any  time  these  four  years.  The  tiianquiiltty  and  beauty,  the 
peace  and  the  plenty,  of  this  charming  country^are  a  continual  feast 
to  my  imagination ;  and  I  must  be  insensible,  indeed,  if  the  kind- 
ness, the  cheerfulness,  the  piety,  and  the  instructive  conversation, 
of  my  excellent  friend  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  his  amiable  lady, 
did  not  powerfully  operate  in  soothing  my  mind,  and  improving  my 
heart.  Those  people  of  fashion  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  visit  the 
Bishop,  and  are  visited  by  him,  are  a  small  but  select  society,  and 
eminently  distinguished  for  their  piety,  politeness,  literature,  and 
hospitality.  Among  them  I  have  found  some  old  friends  whom  I 
fortneriy  knew  in  London^  and  have  acquired  some  new  ones,  on 
lyhom  I  set  a  very  high  value.  Mr  Lang^ton  and  Lady  Rothes  have 
just  left  us,  after  a  visit  of  two  days.  You  will  readily  imagine  with 
what  regret  we  parted  with  them.  Our  fiiend  Langton  is  continu- 
ally improving  in  virtue,  learning,  and  every  other  thing  that  is 
good.  I  always  admired  and  loved  him ;  but  now  I  love  and  admire 
him  more  than  ever.  We  had  much  conversation  about  you.*  I 
have  given  the  Bbhop  a  full  account  of  my  family  transactions* 
particularly  for  the  last  twelvemonth.  He  highly  approves  of  every 
thing  that  has  been  done  f  bestows  great  commendations  on  ruy 

•See g,  339. 
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conduct ;  and  has  given  me  such  advices  as  one  would  expect  from 
his  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  I  have  not  yet  fixed 
a  day  for  my  departure  from  this  paradise  ;  but  I  fear  it  must  be 
in  the  course  of  next  week.  My  friends  urge  me  to  prolong  my 
stay,  and  I  am  much  disposed  to  do  so ;  but  I  must  now  remember^ 
that  the  year  begins  to  defcllney  and  I  have  several  other  visits  to 
make,  and  things  to  do^  before  I  leave  England.  Meanwhile  I  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  let  you  know  where  J  am*  and  what  1  am  doing. 
Any  letter  you  may  favour  me  with,  you  will  be  pleased  to  put 
under  the  Bishop  of  Chester's  cover. 

^  If  I  could  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in  which  we 
pass  our  time  at  Hunton,  I  am  sure  you  would  be  pleased  with  it. 
This  is  a  rainy  day,  and  I  have  nothing  else  to  do  at  present :  why, 
then,  should  I  not  make  the  trial  ? 

^  Our  hour  of  breakfiAst  is  ten.  Immediately  before  it,  the 
Bishop  calls  his  family  together,  prays  with  them,  and  gives  them 
his  blessing :  the  same  thing  is  constantly  done  after  supper,  when 
we  part  for  the  night.  In  the  intervals  of  break&st,  and  in  the 
evening,  when  there  is  no  company,  his  Lordship  sometimes 
reads  to  us  in  some  entertaining  book.  After  breakfast  we  separate, 
and  amuse  ourselves,  as  we  think  proper,  till  four,  the  hour  of 
dinner.  At  six,  when  the  weather  is  fair,  we  either  walk,  or  make 
a  visit  to  some  of  the  clergy  or  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
return  about  eight.  We  then  have  music,  in  which  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  I  am  almost  the  only  performer.  I  have  got  a  violoncello, 
and  play  Scotch  tunes,  and  perform  Handel's,  Jackson's,  and  other 
songs,  as  well  as  I  can ;  and  my  audience  is  very  willing  to  be 
pleased.  The  Bishop  and  Mrs  Porteus  are  both  fond  of  music. 
These  musical  parties  are  often  honoured  with  the  company  of  the 
accomplished  and  amiable  Lady  Twisden,  of  whom  I  gave  you  some 
account  in  my  last.  Observe,  that  there  are  in  this  part  of  Kent 
no  fewer  than  three  ladies  of  that  name :  but  the  one  I  speak  of  is. 
Lady  Twisden  of  Jennings,  in  the  parish  of  Hunton  ;  who,  in  the 
course  of  one  year,  was  a  maid,  a  wife,  a  widow,  and  a  mother  ; 
whose  husband.  Sir  Roger,  died  about  five  years  ago;  and  who, 
though  possessed  of  beauty  and  a  large  fortune,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  has  ever  since  lived  in  this  retirement, 
employing  herself  partly  in  study,  but  chiefly  in  acts  of  piety  and 
beneficence,  and  in  the  education  of  her  little  daughter,  who  is  in? 
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iced  a  vtTj  fine  child.  I  have  just  now  before  me  Miss  Hannah 
More's  ^  Sacred  Dramas/'  which  I  borrowed  from  Lady  Twisden^ 
and  in  which  I  obserre  that  she  has  marked  her  &vourite  passages 
with  a  nicety  of  selection,  that  does  great  honour  to  her  heart,  as 
Well  as  to  her  judgment.  By  the  bye,  Miss  More*  is  an  author  of 
very  considerable  merit.  My  curiosity  to  see  her  worts  was  ek« 
cited  by  Johnson,  who  told  me,  with  great  solemnity,  that  she  was 
^  the  most  powerful  versificatrix"  in  the  Elnglish  language. ' 

^  So  much  for  our  week-days^  On  Sundays  at  eleven,  we  re« 
pair  to  church.  It  is  a  small  but  neat  building,  with  a  pretty  good 
ring  of  six  bells.  The  congregation  are  a  stout,  well  featured  set  of 
people,  clean  and  neat  in  their  dress,  and  most  exemplary  in  the 
decorum  with  which  they  perform  the  several  parts  of  public  wor- 
ship. As  we  walk  up  the  area  to  the  Bishop's  pew,  they  all  make 
on  each  side  a  profound  obeisance ;  and  the  same  as  we  return. 
The  prayers  are  very  well  read  by  Mr  Hill  the  curate,  and  the 
Bishop  preaches.  I  need  not  tell  you  now,  because  I  think  I  told  ^ 
you  before,  that  Bishop  Porteus  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  preacher^ 
in  respect  both  of  composition  and  the*" delivery,  I  have  ever  heard* 
In  this  capacity  indeed  he  is  universally  admired,  and  many  of  the 
gentry  come  to  hear  him  from  the  neighbouring  parishes.  After 
evening  service,  during  the  summer  months,  his  Lordship  gene- 
rally delivers  from  his  pew  a  catechetical  lecture,  addressed  to  the 
children,  who  for  this-  purpose  are  drawn  up  in  a  line  before  him 

*  In  a  former  part  of  these  Meinoin,t  sonie  mcDtion  is  made  of  the  works 
of  this  amiable  and  excellent  moralist,  who  still  lives  to  instruct  the  world  by 
her  writings.  It  ii  a  circumstance  highly  redounding  to  her  praise,  and  weU 
worthy  of  being  recorded,  that  besides  those  admirable  publications,  calcu- 
lated for  the  meridian  of  the  upper  circles  of  life,  she  thought  it  no  degrada- 
tion of  her  talents  to  employ  her  pen  in  the  service  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
people ;  and  at  a  period  when  the  press  in  Britain  was  teeming  with  the  most 
infamous  productions,  purposely  Calculated  to  difilite  the  principles  of  infide- 
lity and  sedition,  she  employed  herself  in  composing  short  and  familiar  tracts, 
in  the  form  of  Tales,  Dialogues,  Ballads,  suited  to  the  capacities  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  and  designed  as  an  antidote  to  the  poisonous  tendency  of 
the  others.  Those  useful  littie  publications  were  printed  in  a  cheap  form,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  the  more  widely  distributed  by  well  disposed  per- 
sons ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  were  productive  of  the  happiest  effect.  Mrs 
Hannah  More*s  latest  publication  is  entitled,  *'  Hints  towards  forming  the 
'*  Character  of  a  young  Princess." 

tScepwMf* 
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along  the  area  of  the  church.  In  these  lectures  he  explains  to  tbeiUp 
in  the  simplest  and  clearest  manner^  yet  with  his  usual  elegaacey 
the  fundamental  and  essential  principles  of  religion  and  nioralitf ; 
and  ccxkchides  with  an  address  to  the  more  advanced  in  ycara. 
Thb  institution  of  the  Bishop's  I  greatly  admire.  When  children 
see  themselves  so  much  attended  to^  and  so  much  pains  taken  in 
instrucdng  them,  they  cannot  &dl  to  look  upon  religion  as  a  matter 
of  importance ;  and»  if  they  do  so^  it  is  not  poasiUe  for  them,  con- 
sidering the  advantages  they  enjoy^  to  be  ignorant  of  it.  The 
catechetical  examinations  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  such  of  them 
at  least  as  I  have  seen,  are  extremely  ill  calculated  for  doing  good  ; 
bdng  encumbered  with  metaphysical  distinctions,  and  expressed  in 
a  technical  language,  which  to  children  are  utterly  unintelUgiblei 
and  but  little  understood  even  by  the  most  sagacious  of  the  common 
people.  The  Biahop  told  me,  that  he  chose  to  deliver  this  lecture 
from  his  pew,  and  without  putting  on  lawn  sleeves,  that  it  might 
make  the  stronger  impression  upon  the  children ;  having  obserr- 
ed,  he  said,  that  what  is  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  and  with  the 
usual  formalities,  is  too  apt  to  be  considered,  both  by  the  young  and 
the  old,  as  a  thing  of  course.  On  Sunday  evening,  he  sometimes 
reads  to  his  servants  a  brief  and  plain  abstract  of  the  Scripture 
history,  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  was  lately  published  by 
Mrs  Trimmer,  and  formerly  by  Lady  Newhaven. 

*^  In  no  other  district  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  have  seen,  b  there 
so  little  the  appearance  of  poverty,  and  such  indications  of  compe- 
tence and  satis&ction  in  the  countenance  and  dress  of  the  commcxi 
people,  as  in  this  part  of  Kent.  In  this  parish  there  is  only  one  ale- 
house, the  profits  whereof  are  inconsiderable.  The  people  are 
fond  of  cricket-matches,  at  which  there  is  a  great  concourse  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  with  good  store  of  ale  and  beer,  cakes,  gin- 
ger-bread, &c.  One  of  these  was  sqlemnized  a  few  nights  ago  in 
a  field  adjacent  to  the  parish -church.  It  broke  up  about  sunset, 
with  much  merriment,  but  without  drunkenness  or  riot.  Tlie  con- 
test was  between  the  men  of  Hunton  and  the  men  of  Peckham ; 
and  the  latter  were  victorious." 
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D&  B&A.TTIS  T<V^]iBa  M^VTAGV. 


HanUMv  near  Maidstone,  Kent^  fifth  August,  1784. 

^  YOUR  remnrks  on  Mn  B's  ccndition  are  equaHjr  striking 
dnd  just ;  she  is  certainly  not  unhappy.  And  your  observatuHi^ 
^  that  the  days  of  hun»an  life,  that  are  passed  without  sorrow  and 
^  widKHit  sin,  are  neither  to  be  hiinented  when  passing,  nor  regretted 
^'  Af  hen  passed,"  bas  suggested  to  .me  sevieTal  comfortable  reflections; 
i  should  indeed  be  ^ua}]y  insensible  |>oth  to  moral  and  intellectual 
excellence,  and  to  tl^e  picturesque  b<;auti|(s  of  nature,  if  the  farm- 
ing scenes,  and  th^i^^gblful.socieljf,  in  which  I  have  passed  these 
three  wee|^%  had  not  soothed  my  mind  into  a  sweet  forgetfulness 
of  care,  and  en^^iraged  mo, to  hop^  that  I  am  .not  in  so  forjora 
a  condition  as  I  lately  imagined.* 

^^  The  very-  countenaXM:e  and  behaviour  of  the  c<»nraQB  people 
of  this  district  have  had  their  effect  in  composing  my  mind 
and  raising  my  spirits^  I  left  the  country,  which  is  at  all  times 
^arren  and  drearyi  and  which,  when  I  left  it,  bad  not  got  the  better 
of  a  two  years  scarcity,  I  had  almost  said,  fs^mine.  The  peace  and 
the  plenty  of  this  region  form  the  most  striking  contrast  imagina- 
ble. Here  the  people  are  stout,  and  hearty,  and  active ;  ttieir  9p^ 
parel  is  neat  anddei^ent  j  and  their  honest  countenances  are  strongly 
eiLpressive  of  content  and  competence.  When  Virgil  says  of  his 
happy  husbandmen,  that  they  suffer  no  pain,  either  from  pitying  the 
poor,  or  from  envying  the  rich,  I  am  now  satisfied,  ^at  he  had  no 
idea  of  either  blaming  pr  praising  their  Stoical  apathy ;  his  mean* 
ing  certidnly  was,  that  the  rich  cannot  be  envied  where  all  have 
enough,  and  that  the  poor  cannot  be  pitied  where  poverty  is  un« 
known." 

*  This  alludes  to  some  family-distresses,  to  which  be  bad  been  subjected. 
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im  BEATTIK  TO  DB  POkTEUS}  BISHOP  OP  CHESTBK. 

Sandkfbrd,  near  Kewbary,  Berks,  18th  AagOMt,  tfM. 

m 

^  IT  is  but  a  week  since  I  exchanged  the  paradise  of  Hun* 
ton  for  the  purgatory  of  London ;  and  it  seems  almost  a  year :  so 
mucht  during  that  short  period^  have  I  suffered  from  heat,  and 
bustle)  and  bad  air,  and  (what  is  worst  of  all)  from  sorrow  of  heart 
at  parting  with  the  best  of  friends.  The  month  which  I  passed  at 
Hunton  was  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  and  I  dare  not  flatter  myself 
with  the  hope  of  such  another.  But  I  shall)  as  long  as  I  lives  derive 
Batis&ction  frotn  recalling  the  persons,  the  conversations,  and  the 
scenery  of  it ;  which  now  occupy  so  large  a  space  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press myself)  In  my  imagination,  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  the 
intrusion  of  any  other  idea. 

^  On  Saturday  and  Sunday  I  was  so  overpowered  by  the  in« 
tolerable  heat  of  the  town,  that  on  Monday  I  was  glad  to  make  ray 
escape  a  second  time  into  the  country.  I  passed  the  night  at 
Reading,  and  yesterday  at  three  o'clock  arrived  here ;  where  I 
found  Mrs  Montagu  and  her  nephew  in  perfect  health,  and  very 
anxious  in  their  inquiries  after  the  health  of  Mrs  Porteus  and  your 
Lordship.  I  had  not  been  here  five  minutes,  when  the  mnd  on  a 
sudden  shifted,  with  a  violent  squall,  to  the  north-east,  and  the 
weather  in  an  instant  changed  from  very  hot  to  very  cold,  as  it  still 
condnues  to  be. 

'*  This  place  is  much  improved  since  I  saw  it  last  A  great 
deal  of  briok-building  and  garden-wall  is  cleared  away,  and  the 
lawn  is  opening  very  fast  on  every  side.  A  little  rivulet,  that  used 
to  wander,  unheard  and  unseen,  through  a  venerable  grove  of  oaks, 
is  now  collected  into  two  large  and  beautiful  pieces  of  water,  round 
which  the  walks  and  ground  are  laid  out  to  very  great  advantage 
indeed,  The  situation  is  on  an  eminence,  with  a  gentle  slope  of  a 
quarter-of-a-mile  towards  the  south  ;  and  from  every  part  of  the 
\Wffn  th<^re  is  n  beautiful  prospect^  first  of  ^  romuitip  village  callei) 
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Newtown^  and  beyond  that*  of  the  Hamiwhire  hillt^  some  of  which 
are  tufted  with  woody  and  others  bare*  and  green»  and  smooth)  to 
the  top. 

^  At  the  distmce  of  about  thirty  yards  fi!t>m  the  house  of  Sandle* 
Ibrdy  stood  formerly  an  old  chapel  (for  the  place  was  once  a  priory )» 
which  for  a  century  past  or  more  had  been  neglected)  or  used  as 
a  place  for  lumber.  Thi%  Mrs  Montagu  has  transformed  into  a 
very  magnificent  room»  and.  joined  to  the  main  body  of  the  house 
by  a  colonnade ;  which)  expanding  in  the  middle)  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  thirty  feet  at  least)  forms  a  noble  draw]ng<4tx>m  of  an 
elliptical  shape.  When  the  doors  of  these  rooms  are  thrown  open) 
the  walk)  from  end  to  end)  is  upwards  of  an  hundred  &et)  and  the 
heighth  and  breadth  proportionable.  The  dining-room  terminates 
in  a  very  large  window  in  the  Gothic  stylC)  reaching  from  the  floor 
almost  to  the  roof,  and  looking  into  a  grove  of  tall  oakS)  which, 
with  a  happy  and  very  peculiar  effect)  retire  from  the  eye  in  four 
rowB)  and  give  to  this  spacious  apartment  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
arbour.  From  this  account,  if  I  have  done  any  justice  to  my  ideSf 
you  will  conclude)  at4  justly  too»  that  there  is  some  little  resem*' 
Uance  between  this  i^om  and  the  new  room  at  Hunton." 
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DB  BEATTIB  TO  MBS  ICOHTAOU. 


Edinburgli,  18th  September,  1784. 

^  I  CANNOT  express  my  regret  at  being  obliged  to  leaire 
SO  soon  the  charming  society  at  Sandleford ;  a  society)  in  idiich  I 
had  so  many  opportunities  of  improving  both  my  understanding 
and  my  heart ;  and  in  which  I  must  have  been  callous  indeed)  if  I 
had  not  been  every  moment  conscious  of  the  most  delightful  em#« 
tions  that  admiration  and  gratitude  can  inspire.  I  beg  to  be  re- 
membered) in  the  most  affectionate  termS)  to  your  amiable  and  ac- 
complished nepheW)  whom  I  found  to  be  just  what  I  wished)  aad 
what  I  expected.  He  is  as  good  as  I  wi^  him  to  bC)  and  I  hqpe 
)iie  will  always  be  as  happy. 
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^  Mf  jonmey  via.  veiy  pleaaant..  The  weatber  was  uncom^ 
KODly  fine;  and  the.  j^ay  hanrest-acenes^  that  every  whcve-jsvr* 
rounded  me,  conveyed  such  ideas  of  vivacity  and  gladness,  as  coirid 
Botiailto  havift  the  hapficBt  effects  on  my  health  and  spirits:  .and  I 
iraa  surpiiungly  fecovered  before  I-  got  to  TeBtple-NcvsaiB,*  m 
Yorkshire,  where  I  pasaed  ten  days  very  agreeably.  I  then  resoxaed 
«iyjoiiniey>8iMiarfivedhere  the  day  before  yesterday.  Mottjofmy 
friends  being  gone  to  the  country^  I  iati  have  my  t&xnptatioo  to  re* 
Biain  kmg  in  Edinbnrgiv  and  am  jQSto|i  the  eve  of  my  departure 
for  Abenkm  and  Betisrfacad;  from  mbk^  hast  place  J  shalJ  have 
the  honqiirto  wnte;  to  yen,  aa.  socm  as  ItotTe  had  a  conncraatioo 
wkhMn  AAMhaoft.  I  am  iaiipataeiit  ta  aee  her^  and  to  *  Biaka  the 
vidow'a  heart  ainginr  joy^V  ]h  the  oontemplatbn  of  your  goodtieaa.** 


In  Oider  the  better  to  mideMtBtiid  the  foWotiuig  anecdote,  i^eh 
doea  equal  tredk  to  Pr  fieattie  and  to  Mrs  Mdmaguvit  Is  proper  to 
nendon  that  the  worthy  vrcimain,  tb  ^hcm  M^  MotitagQ  thus  ext 
tended  her  beneficencer  was  a  MraAfbutkao«r  whose  maiden  name 
was  Anne  Hepburn,  daughter  of  the  Reverend  Mr  Alexander 
Hepburn,  a  minister  of  the  episcopal  church  of  Scotland,  who  had 
been  domestic  chaplain,  m-the  fiuniiy  of  4he^parl  Marischal  of  Scot- 
land, and  preceptor  to  his  sons,  the  late  £ari  Marischal  and  Gene- 
ral Keith.  She  inherited  from  nature  no  mconsiderable  portion  of 
genius,  and  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  literary  education.  Her 
reading,  however,  had  unfortunately  taken  a  turn  very  unusual 
with  the  female  sex  y  and  she  had  imbibed  a  pardality  for  the 
sceptical  philosophy;  but  of  which  she  became  completely  cured, 
by  the  sabaeqnent  perusal  <tf  books  of  a  better  tendencyr  pardcu- 
krly  Buder's. «  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religioo,'^  which 
she  justly  considered  as  a  work  of  pre-eminent  merit,  and  which 
contmued  to  be  her  favourite  study,  next  to  the  Scriptures^  to  her 
dying  hour. 

She  was  married  in  the  year  1 73r,  whett  twenty-eight,  to  Cap- 
tain  Andrew  Arbttthnot;  a  name  of  which  there  were  at  that  time 
several  families  in  Peterhead,  of  the  same  kindred,  distinguished  for 

•  The  seat  of  Lady  Viscountess  Irvine. 
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their  great/integrity  Bnd  simplidty  of  manners.  The  cdebrated  Dr 
Arbuthnot  was  a  branch  of  the  family.  Her  hiuband  waa  master 
of  a'vesael  that  traded  from  Peterhead  to  America ;  and,  during 
one  of  his  voyages,  died  of  a  fever  at  Charlestowni  in  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  year  1740.  To  add  to  this  caiamky,  while  the  mate» 
wIm)  brought  home  the  vessel  to  Peterhead,  had  come  on  ahorcp 
to  communicate  to  her  the  melancholy  tidings  of  her  husband's 
death,  by  some  accident  the  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  bay,  and  in 
her  the  whole  of  the  captain's  property  waa  lost.  Thus,  in  one 
hour,  she  found  herself  deprived  of  an  afiectiooate  husband,  and 
left  totally  destitute,  with  the  charge  of  a  boy,  a  child  of  a  year  old. 

After  this  dire  calamity,  Mrs  Arbuthnot  struggled  hard  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  son  by  her  labour,  and  the  kindness  of  her 
•friends,  who  contrived  to  assist  her  in  a  concealed  manner,  so  as 
not  to  hurt  the  delicacy  of  her  feelings ;  and  she  has  frequently 
been  heard  to  say,  she  sometimes  received  aid  as  if  it  had  dropt 
from  heaven,  without  her  knowing  from  what  hand  it  came. 

To  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  misfortune,  her  only  son,  whom 
she  had  used  every  effort  to  educate,  by  means  of  a  small  bursary 
at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,*  and  who,  by  the  interest  of  some  of 
his  father's  relations,  had  obtained  a  commission  in  the  army,  in 
which  he  served  with  reputation,  died  at  an  early  age  in  the  West 
Indies,  at  a  period  when  he  had  the  prospect  of  future  promotioDf 
by  which  he  might  have  been  enabled  to  contribute  to  his  mother's 
more  comfortable  subsistence.  Thus  bereft  of  every  consolation, 
except  what  she  derived  itoxa  religion,  and  the  soothing  ten- 
derness of  her  friends,  she  continued  contentedly  to  strive  with 
virtuous  poverty  during  the  whole  course  of  her  long  widowhood. 

While  Mrs  Arbuthnot  had  resided  for  a  short  time  at  Aber- 
deen, during  the  peiiod  of  her  son's  education,  she  had  become 
known  to  the  late  Dr  John  Gregory,  to  Dr  Beattie,  and  several  of 
the  eminent  literary  characters  of  that  time,  who  esteemed  her  iat 
her  taste  in  books,  and  respected  her  by  reason  of  her  virtues  and 
exemplary  piety.  Dr  Beattie,  in  particular,  contracted  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  with  whom  he  constantly  lodged 
during  his  annual  visits  to  Peterhead.  In  her  house  he  enjoyed 
tranquillity  and  perfect  freedom ;  and,  when  he  was  disposed  for 

•  See  p.  12. 
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conversadoiiy  he  bad  always  the  benefit  of  Mn  Ari>iithiial*s,  whose 
culdyated  UDderstanding,  and  pious  frame  of  mindy  were  esbaotly 
suited  to  his  taste.  To  her  opinion  he  generally  submitted  has 
literary  productions  befi>re  their  publication;  and  he  used  to  say, 
that  he  had  seldom  found  her  mistaken  in  her  judgment  of  thdr 
merit.  On  representing  her  situation  to  Mrs  Montagu,  that  lady 
was  pleased  to  settle  on  her  an  annuity,  which  raised  this  poor,  but 
grateful  woman  from  her  contented  poverty,  to  a  state  of  compara* 
tiye  affluence.  Mrs  Arbuthnot  died  19th  Biay,  1795|  at  the  very 
advanced  age  of  eighty-six. 

LETTER  CLXXVIII. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  MES  MOKTAOU. 

Peterhead,  11th  October,  1784. 

«  I  ARRIVED  at  Peterhead  the  first  of  October.  I  went  in- 
stantly to  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  whom  I  found  in  tolerable  health,  »tting 
solitary  by  her  little  fire,  and  amusing  herself,  as  usual,  with  a 
book  and  her  work  ;  both  which  she  has  the  art  of  attending  to  at 
the  same  time.  She  was  the  more  pleased  to  see  me,  as  my  arrival 
was  unexpected ;  fbr  she  had  not  heard  that  I  was  returned  to 
Scotland.  After  she  had  asked  all  the  customary  questions,  I  told 
her,  without  betraying  any  emotion,  or  seeming  to  have  any  thing 
in  view  but  her  amusement,  that  if  she  was  at  leisure,  I  would  tell 
her  a  story.  I  accordingly  began  ;  and,  ag^eably  to  the  commis- 
sion with  which  you  honoured  me,  made  a  very  long  and  circum- 
stantial story  of  it,  recapitulating,  as  far  as  my  memory  would 
enable  me,  every  thing  that  passed  in  that  conversation  at  Sandle- 
ford,  of  which  she  and  her  aunt,  Mrs  Cockbum,*  were  the  subject 
.1  saw  she  was  greatly  affected  with  the  idea  of  your  thinking  so 
fevourably  of  her  aunt,  and  with  your  condescension  in  inquiring  so 
minutely  into  her  own  story  and  character ;  but  I  did  not  throw  out 
a  single  hint  that  could  lead  her  to  anticipate  what  was  to  follow.  At 

*  A  lady  of  considerable  genius  andleaming,  widow  of  the  ReTerend  Mr 
Cockbum,  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  episcopal  chapeT  at  Aberdeen,  of  whose 
writings  two  volumes  were  published,  many  years  ago,  now  almost  entirely 
fi)rgotten. 
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fftst)  when  I  found  that  her  heart  was  thoroughljr  warmed,  and  recol- 
lected your  obserrition,  that  the  human  heart  iathat  state  becomes 
malleable,  I  hastened  to  the  conclusion,  which  I  expressed  in  the 
simplest  and  fewest  words  possible;  so  that  the  whole  struck  her 
at  one  and  the  same  instant.  She  attempted  an  exclamadon,  but 
it  was  inarticulate,  and  almost  resembled  a  scream  ;  the  tears  ran 
down  her  furrowed  cheeks ;  and  she  could  only  say,  ^  O  dear,  I 
^  cannot  speak  one  word !"  and  seemed  almost  exhausted  with  the 
effort  that  had  produced  that  short  sentence.  I  desired  her  not  to 
attempt  to  speak,  but  to  hear  me  a  little  further ;  and  then  told  her, 
Madam,  that  such  acts  of  beneficence  were  familiar  things  to  you ; * 
and  mentioned  some  instances  that  had  come  to  my  knowledge, 
particularly  that  of  Mrs  Williams.  She  held  up  her  eyes  and 
hands,  sometimes  in  silent  adoration  of  Providence,  and  sometimes 
with  the  most  passionate  expressions  of  gratitude  to  her  noble 
bene&ctress.  In  a  word.  Madam,  she  accepted  your  bounty  in  a 
way  that  did  honour  both  to  her  understanding  and  to  her  feelings ; 
and  I  left  her  to  compose  herself  by  silent  meditation.  Indeed  I 
made  haste  to  get  away  ,after  I  had  executed  my  commission  ;  for 
the  scene  was  so  delightfully  affecting,  that  I  could  stand  it  no 

longer. 

^  When  the  news  was  known  next  day  in  the  town,  it  diffused 
a  very  general  joy ;  and  many  an  honest  heart  invoked  the  bless- 
ing oi  heaven  upon  your  head:  for  Mrs  Arbuthnot's  charactei*  is 

*  On  this  subject  of  Mrs  Montagu's  charitable  distributions,  it  were  in- 
justice to  her  to  omit  inserting  the  foUowing  paragnph  of  a  letter  of  her^  to 
Dr  Beattie,  now  lying  before  me.  It  aUudes  to  the  person  mentk>ned  in  a 
letter  of  Dr  Beattie's  to  her,  p.  262. 

«'  The  Dutchess-dowager  of  Beaufort  gave  me  a  guinea  for  the  little  man 
•«  with  the  great  soul,  whom  the  vulgar  at  Aberdeen  call  a  dwarf:  be  so  good 
•«  as  to  give  him  a  guinea,  and  chargfte  it  to  my  account ;  and  if  at  any  time  he 
"  is  sick  or  distressed,  remember  that  one,  who  is  weary  of  seeing  little  minds 
"  in  great  men,  will  gladly  relieve  one  where  thb  unseemly  circumstance  is 
"  nobly  reversed.  Consider  me  always  in  the  best  light  in  which  yon  can  put 
**  me,  as  the  banker  of  the  distressed;  and  at  any  time  cfJl  on  me  for  such 
**  objects ;  and,  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  /  v»U  honour  your  bill  Vulgar 
"  wretchedness  one  relieves,  because  it  is  one's  duty  to  do  so ;  and  one  has  a 
**  certain  degree  of  pleasure  in  it ;  but  to  assist  merit  in  distress  is  an  Epica- 
<«  rean  feast ;  and  indulge  thb  luxury  of  taste  in  mej,  when  any  remarkable 
^  object  shaH  offer  itself  to  your  acquaintance." 

3c 
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exceedinglf  respected  by  all  who  know  her;  pxA  her  narrow  dr- 
enmstances  have  long  been  matter  of  general  regret;  as  the  deli- 
cacy of  her  mind  Was  well  known^  which  no  doubt  discouraged 
some  persons  from  making  a  direct  offer  of  their  serricesi  though 

• 

indirectly)  I  believe^  that  some  little  matters  have  been  done  for  her 
benefit.  Yet»  since  her  husband's  deathi  which  happened  four- 
and-fbrty  years  agoy  I  know  not  whether  she  was  at  any  time  wofdi 
ten  pounds  a-year.  With  this  «mall  appointment  she  has  con< 
stantly  maintained  the  appearance  of  a  gentlewovtan,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  visits  of  the  best  people  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
whom  she  was  always  happy  to  entertain  with  a  dish  of  tea:  and 
among  her  viattore  can  reckon  the  (present)  Dutchess  of  Gordoiit 
the  Countess  cf  ErTol,  Lord  Saltoun*s  ftmoily,  Sir  Wiltiam  Foibesi 
and  many  others  of  the  best  fashion.  What  is  yet  more  strangCi 
with  this  small  appointment)  she  has  always  found  means  to  ^be 
charitable  to  the  poor;  and  when  I  have  seen  her  dealing  out  her 
alms  which  was  commonly  a  handful  of  oatmeal  to  each  person,  I 
know  not  how  often  she  has  put  me  in  mind  of  the  widow  in  the 
GospeL 

^  There  are  several  persons  of  her  name  in  this  town ;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  yoU|  that  her  distinguishing 
name  is  Mrs  Andrew  Arbuthnot.  The  name  Arbuthnot  is  fre- 
quent in  the  neighbourhood.  The  great  Dr  John  Arbuthnot,  so 
eminent  for  his  virtue,  his  learning,  and  his  wit,  was  the  grandson 
of  a  gentleman-farmer,  who  lived  at  a  place  called  Scots-mill, 
three  miles  from  this  town  ;  and  Dr  Arbuthnot  and  Captadn  An- 
drew Arbuthnot  were  second-cousins. 

*^  I  am  afraid  Mrs  Arbuthnot  vdll  not  long  stand  in  need  of 
your  bounty ;  for  she  is  seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  suffers  much 
from  a  cough  and  asthma.  I  was  introduced  to  her  about  twenty 
years  ago,  by  her  nephew,  Mr  Arbuthnot  of  Edinburgh,  and  have 
since  been  as  attentive  to  her  as  I  could ;  of  which  she  is  so  sensi- 
ble ;  that  sometimes,  in  the  extravagance  of  her  gratitude,  she  has 
called  me  li^  good  genius.  She  actually  gave  me  that  appellation 
in  the  first  draught  of  that  letter  which  she  wrote  to  you  about  a 
week  ago,  and  which  I  hope.  Madam,  you  have  received ;  but  I 
prevailed  with  her  to  change  the  phrase. 

^<  Since  I  came  hither  I  have  been  seven  or  eight  times  in  the 
sea ;  and  I  think  I  am  already  the  better  for  itt    Only  for  three  or 
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four  hours  after  every  plunge  I  am  a  little  dUconcerted  by  a  ccnftip 
aionin  the  head^  and  a  tremor  in  the  handsf  of  which  I  am  afmid 
you  will  see  too  many  proofs  in  this  letter:  but  that  symptom  win 
probably  tliaappear,  when  I  am  a  little  more  accustomed  to  salt* 
irater.  I  shall  remain  here  a  fortnight  longer;  and  then  the  busi* 
ness  of  the  college  will  fix  me  in  Aberdeen  for  the  winter. 

^  Permit  me  now,  Madam,  to  thank  you  for  your  most  cA>liging 
letter  of  the  30th  of  September,  which,  after  wandering  long  from 
place  to  place,  has  overtaken  me  at  Itfst.  The  harvest-scenes, 
which  interest  you  so  much,  were  also  very  interesting  to  me  in 
the  course  of  my  journey  through  England ;  for  the  weather  was 
the  finest  that  could  be,  and  every  scythe  and  sickle,  and  the  wag* 
gons,  and  the  gleaners,  were  all  in  motion.  With  peculiar  satis- 
faction I  took  notice  of  that  laudable  English  custom,  of  permitting 
the  poor  and  the  infirm  to  glean  the  fields. 

^  How  shall  I  thank  you,  Madam,  and  my  amiable  friend,  Mr 
Montagu,  for  the  kind  invitation  ygu  give  my  son  and  me  to  pass 
some  part  of  the  ensuing  spring  at  Sandleford  I  Be  assured,  it  will 
be  a  grievous  dsas^pointmexit  to  us  both,  if  we  cannot  get  that 
matter  acoompli^ed.  If  my  domestic  aflairs  continue  -quiets  as  1 
thank  God  they  are  at  jMTsent,  I  hope  we  shall  find  no  difficulty 
init.'* 


LETTER  CLXXIX. 


nn  BEATTIB  TO  TKS  nUTCHKSS  OY  OORnON. 

Peterhead,  IT'th  October,  17Si. 

<<  IT  flatters  me  very  much  to  hear,  that  I  am  just  now  in 
&vour  with  Lord  Monboddo ;  for  I  lately  heard  a  very  different  ac- 
count. I  am  likefrise  happy  to  understand,  from  his  comparing 
your  Grace  to  Helen  of  Tn^,  that  there  is  at  least  one  Modem  to 
whom  he  is  willing  to  do  justice:  for,  in  that  comparison,  he  cer- 
tainly mtefttk  a  very  great  compliment«  though  I  cannot  think  there 
is  a  great  one.  I  hope  he  will  no  longer  insist  on  it,  that  Helen 
was  seven  feet  highi  and  that  he  will  devise  some. expedient,  to 
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irindicate'that  lady's  chancier  from  the  aspersion  of  haTing  been 
at  least  fourscore  when  Parb  ran  away  "wkh  her:  a  paradox,  iHuchy 
for  the  honour  of  my  friend  Homer,  I  wuh  I  were  Me  to  confute ; 
though  I  cannot  think  of  any  other  way  of  domg  it,  than  by  sup- 
posing, that  there  were  two  &ir  ladies  of  that  name,  one  of  whom, 
came  to  Troy,  and  the  other  eloped  with  Theseus  about  sixty  years 
before." 


LETTER  CLXXX. 


DK  BEATTIE  TO  MBS  MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen,  3Ut  Jumuy,  17BS, 

^  THE  sea-bath  was  of  conuderable  sendee  to  me ;  and  as 
thislias  been  the  most  quiet  winter  I  hare  passed  these  seven  years, 
I  am  rather  in  better  health  than  usual,  and  have  of  late  been  mak- 
ing some  progress  in  a  little  work,  of  which  you  saw  a  sketch  at 
Sandleford,  and  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  read  and  approve 
of.  It  was  your  approbation,  and  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
and  Sir  William  Forbes,  that  determined  me  to  revise,  correct, 
and  enlarge  it,  with  a  view  to  publication.  When  finished,  it  will 
make  two  little  volume  of  the  si^se  of  Mr  Jenyns's  book  on  the 
^  Internal  Evidence  of  Christianity.'*  My  plan  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  his,  and  takes  in  the  external  evidence  of  miracles 
and  prophecy,  as  well  as  the  internal.  That  you  may  see.  Madam, 
somewhat  more  distinctly  what  I  intend,  I  beg  leave  to  transcribe 
the  following  ppu^graph  from  my  introduction ; 

^  I  have  met  with  little  practical  treatises,  called,  Ten  ndmaet 
^  advicem^o  those  who  are  about  to  engage  in  such  or  such  an  en- 
^  terprise.  These  performances  may  have  their  use,  though  they 
^  do  not  contain  a  full  detail  of  the  busiiiess  allmJed  to.  I  mean  to 
<<  give  7>wo  hours  advice — ^to  that  person,  who  may  be  in  danger 
^  from  the  books,  or  from  the  company  of  infidels,  and  who  is 
^  candid  enough  to  desire  to  be  informed,  in  few  word%  whe- 
^  ther  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  be  so  plausible,  as  to  |de- 
^  serve  the  notice  of  a  rational  mind.    If  I  shall  9atisfy  him  that  it 
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^  isy  he  will  naturally  lay  me  aside^  and  have  recourse  for  Gurther 
^  information)  to  those  g^at  authors^  who  have  ^ne  through  the 
^  whole  subject)  and  ittmtrated  and  proved  many  thingS}  which 
^  the  narrowness  of  my  plan  permits  me  only  to  affirm^  or  perhaps 
*^  only  to  hint  o/.  And  (which  is  far  the  most  important  part  of  the 
^  whole  procedure)  he  will  at  the  same  time  reverently  consult 
^  those  sacred  oracles,  which  contain  the  history  of  divine  revela* 
^  tion ;  and  which  he  will  find  more  frequently)  perhaps,  and  more 
^  fully,  than  he  is  aware  of,  to  carry  their  own  evidence  along  with 
^  them.  And  when  he  has  done  all  this,  in  the  spirit  of  candour, 
^  with  an  humble  and  docile  mind,  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
'<  know  the  truth  and  his  duty,  I  may  venture  to  assure  him,  that  he 
^  will  not  regret  the  time  he  has  employed  in  the  study  ;  and  that, 
^^  from  the  writings  or  conversation  of  unbelievers,  his  faith  will 
^  never  be  in  danger  any  more/* 

^  Your  sentiments  of  Dr  Arbuthnot  agree  endrely  with  mine. 
He  had,  I  think,  more  wit  and  humour,  and  he  certainly  had  much 
more  virtue  and  learning,  than  either  Pope  or  Swift.  The  elo- 
quence and  ostentation  of  Bolingbroke  could  never  impose  on  Ar- 
buthnot :  he  told  his  son,  (whom  I  once  had  the  honour  to  converse 
with  at  Richmond)  that  he  knew  Bolingbroke  was  an  infidel,  and  a 
Worthless  vain  man.  The  Doctor  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  of 
this  country,  and  was  educated  at  the  Marischal  College.  His 
grandfiither  lived  at  a  place  called  Scots-mill,  in  a  romantic  situa- 
tion on  the  brink  of  a  river,  about  three  miles  from  Peterhead ; 
a  place  which  I  often  visit  as  classic  ground,  as  being  probably  the 
place  where  the  Doctor,  when  a  school4x>y,  might  often  pass  his 
holidays.  I  am  informed,  that  the  late  Doctor  Hunter  bequeathed 
an  original  picture  of  Arbuthnot  to  that  university ;  at  which  it 
should  appear  that  he  had  been  educated.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
the  property  of  the  Marischal  College.  If  I  knew  any  thing  of  Dr 
Hunter's  executors,  I  would  write  to  them  on  the  subject  >  as  the 
picture  has  never  appeared.*' 


wr4>..       * 
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LETTER  CLXXXL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Abcfdeen*  Tth  Fefaroiry,  ITBS. 

^  THE  quiet  which  I  have  enjojed  this  winter,  especially 
flDce  I  received  your  letter,  has  not  only  pven  me  better  health 
than  usual,  but  has  also  left  my  mind  at  leisure  to  resume  that  little 
work  on  the  ^  Evidence  of  Chrisdanity/'  of  which  you  saw  a  sketch 
last  summer.  All  the  introductory  part  b  now  written,  and  the 
part  you  saw  is  extended  to  double  its  former  size.  One  entire 
section  is  added  on  the  evidence  arising  from  prophecy ;  and,  in 
cvinoiAg  the  usefulness  of  revd^tum,-^  have  had  occasion  to  make 
some  additional  remarks  on  the  insufficiency  of  the  ancient  i^iloso- 
phy,  and  the  characters  of  the  j^ilosophers.  Whether  this  work  will 
ever  be  of  use  to  others,  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  it  has 
been  of  considerable  benefit  to  myself.  For  though,  whoi  I  enter- 
ed upon  it,  I  understood  my  subject  well  enough  to  entertain  no 
doubt  of  the  goodness  of  my  cause,  yet  I  find,  as  I  advance,  new 
light  continually  breaking  in  upon  me. 

^  My  list  of  Scotticisms  is  also  very  much  enlarged.  I  believe 
I  shall  print  it  here  for  the  convenience  of  correcting  the  press, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  post-office,  cannot  be  done  by  a 
person  at  a  distance.  If  you  see  Mr  Creech,  please  to  ask  what 
number  of  copies  I  shall  send  to  him.  It  will  be  a  pretty  large 
pan^hlet,  and  the  price  shall  not  exceed  a  shilling. 

^  Dr  Campbell's  preliminary  dissertations  are  all  finished :  fhey 
alone  will  make  a  large  quarto.    I  have  read  them  all  with  great 
pleasure.    They  are  a  treasure^of  theological  learning;  and  vnrit- 
ten  vrith  a  degree  of  candour,  as  well  as  precision,  of  which  i|w 
matters  of  this  kind,  the  world  has  seen  tery  few  examples.*'      **^ 
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on  BBATTIB  TO  TBB  BXT.  DK  LAISO. 

AbeideeDy  13th  Febrttwy»  1/85. 

^  YOU  may  belieTe  that  jour  accounts  of  Mn  Aiiiutliiiof  s 

^recoTerj,  so  far  exceeding  what  I  expected,  gave  me  the  greatest 

pleasure.    I  see  now,  she  will  soon  be  what  ^e  was  before ;  which 

I  heartily  pray  may  be  the  case.    I  was  rather  in  low  spirits  about 

heif  when  I  wrote  last  to  Mrs  Montagu.  ' 

^  In  that  lady's  last  letter  to  me,  dated  21st  of  NoTember, 
there  are  some  sentencesi  which  I  shall  set  down  here,  as  I  know 
they  will  give  Mrs  Arbuthnot  pleasure. 

^  My  mind  is  so  much  engaged  by  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  I  cannot 
^  think  of  any  thing  else.  Sometimes  I  think  I  am  wicked,  in  not 
^  being  thankful  enough,  that  I  am  at  last  admitted  to  her  friend- 
^  ship,  rfret  and  repine,  that  I  had  not  that  happiness  many  years 
^  sooner,  Alas!  what  presumption  is  it  in  me  to  repine  at  this! 
*<  As  if  I  deserved  the  heartfelt-delight  of  being  in  any  degree 
^  serviceable  to  one  of  the  best  of  human  beings.  What  pleasure 
^  should  I  have  had  in  her  correspondence !  While  I  read  your  ac- 
^  count  of  her  noble  and  delicate  manner  of  receiving  the  friend- 
^  ship  of  one,  who  had  a  high  veneration  for  her  and  her  aunt,  I 
^  Hved  along  the  Une,  and  every  word  excited  a  sensation.  I  am 
^  pleased  to  find,  that  by  her  husband  she  is  so  nearly  allied  to  my 
**  first  favourite  of  all  the  beaux  e^firits,  Dr  Arbudinot.  He  had 
*<  none  of  the  peevish  jealousies  of  Mr  Pope,  nor  the  harshness  and 
^  pride!  of  Dr  Swift.  Consdous  of  more  noble  endowments,  he 
^  was  not  anxious  to  obtain  the  character  of  a  vrit.  Tllere  is  such 
^Lpase,  and  so  natural  an  air  in  his  writings,  as  pmve  him  to  have 
'been  witty  without  effort  or  contrivance.  I  have  heard  my  old 
^  friend,  Lord  Bath,  speak  of  him  with  great  affection,  as  a  most 
^  worthy  and  amiable  man,  and  as  a  companion  more  pleasant  and 
^  entertaining  than  either  Pope  or  Swifk.  When  I  find  much  to 
^^  admire  in  an  author,  I  always  wish  to  hear  he  has  qualities  for 
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^  which  I  may  esteem  and  love  him;  and  I  have  listened  mti^ 
^  great  pleasure  to  Lord  Bath's  and  the  kte  Lady  Hervey's  praises 
^  of  Dr  Arbuthnot.  With  what  delight  must  our  Mend  at  Peter- 
<'  head  read  the  works  of  so  amiable  a  relation !  But  the  only  real 
^  and  sincere  happiness  which  remains  for  her"-— — 

^  What  follows  is  a  compliment  to  me^  which}  as  I  do  not  at 
all  deseiret  I  shall  not  transcribe. 

^  In  my  answer  you  will  suppose  that  I  did  not  fail  to  express 
my  approbation  of  her  sentiments  of  Dr  Arbuthnot,  which  coincide 
exactly  with  my  own.  I  have  told  her  of  Scots-miUy  and  of  my 
making  pilgrimages  to  it  as  classic  ground ;  and  I  hare  told  her 
every  thing  I  know  of  Dr  Arbuthnot's  history}  so  faff  as  relates  to 
this  country.  I  believe}  however,  I  omitted  to  tell  her,  that  he  and 
I  are  of  the  same  county,  and  that  I  had  the  honour  to  be  bom 
within  four  miles  of  the  place  of  his  birth/* 


LETTER  CLXXXIII. 


na  BEATTIE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MR  BARON  GORnON. 

Aberdeen,  28th  Febniaiy,  ITB5. 

^  The  Dutchess  of  Gordon  must,  I  think,  have  been  mbtaken, 
when  she  wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  that  I  was  then  in  €avour 
with  Lord  Monboddo.  He  never  has  paidoned  me  .for  calling 
Captain  Cook  a  philosopher;  and  I  am  afraid  never  wilL  BeudeS} 
I  think  he  did  not  use  me  quite  well  in  the  preface  to  his  ^  Meta- 
^  physic;''  and  when  a  man  uses  you  ill,  he  seldom  fails  to  bate 
you  for  it.  However,  I  have  not  retorted.  In  my  last  book,  when 
I  combat  his  opinions,  I  seldom  mention  his  name,  and  I  never 
mention  him  without  paying  him  a  compliment.  The  third 
volume  of  **  Metaphysic"  I  have  not  seen ;  but  Principal  Campbell 
gave  me  the  other  day  such  an  account  of  it,  as  satisfies  mC}  that 
it  must  be  the  most  extraordinary  performance  that  ever  wa*' 
written,  and  that  he  is  determined  to  believe  every  thing  that  is  in- 
credible, I  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  read  ^  The  Voyages  of 
Sinbad  the  Sailor."*    His  hatred  of  Johnson  was  singular  ^  he 

*  In  the  **  Arabian  Nights  EnttrUunment^'* 
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irould  not  allow  him  to  know  any  thing  but  Latin  grammar,  and 
tAaty  sayshe,  I  know  as  well  as  he  does.  I  never  heard  Johnson  say 
any  thing  severe  of  him  ;  though,  when  he  mentioned  his  name, 
he  generally 


€« 


Grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,*' 


Johnson  was  a  good  man,  and  did  much  good ;  and  every  one  who 
knew  him,  or  his  works,  must  allow  that  he  possessed  extraordinary 
abilities.     I  long  to  see  Mr  BoswelFs  ^  Johnsoniana." 


LETTEJR  CLXXXIV. 


DR  &EATT1E  TO  DR  PORTEUS,  BISHOP  OP  CHESTER. 

Aberdeen,  21st  October,  1785. 

I  READ  lately  Sheridan's  "Life  of  Swift."  It  is  panegyric  from 
beginning  to  end.  Swift  had  many  good  as  well  as  great  qualities ; 
but  his  character  was  surely,  upon  the  whole  very  exceptionable. 
Mr  Sheridan,  however,  will  not  admit  that  he  had  any  fault.  Even 
his  brutality  to  Stella  on  her  death-bed,  which  undoubtedly  hastened 
her  dissolution,  his  biographer  endeavours  to  apologize  for ;  and  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  very  unsatisfactory  reasoning  on  the  subject  of 
the  Yahoos.  The  question  is  not,  whether  that  man-  is  not  a  very 
odious  animal,  who  finds  his  own  likeness  in  those  filthy  beings ; 
but  whether  Swift  did  not  intend  his  account  of  them  as  a  satire  on 
human  nature,  and  an  oblique  censure  of  Providence  itself  in  the 
formation  of  the  human  body  and  soul.  That  this  was  Swift's  mean- 
ing, is  to  me  as  evident,  as  that  he  wrote  the  book :  and  yet  I  do  not 
find  my  own  likeness  in  the  Yahoos :  I  only  know,  for  I  think  I 
could  prove,  that  Swift  wished  it  to  be  understood,  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  human  species  and  the  Yahno  are  equally  detestable.  Mr 
Sheridan  too  is  not,  I  think,  over-v.andid  in  what  he  says  of  Lord 
Orrery  ;  whose  book,  though  not  free  from  faults,  contains  some 
good  criticism,  and  shows  no  little  tenderness  for  the  character  of 
his  hero. 

3d 
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^  I  long  to  see  Dr  Johnson's  ^  Prayers  and  Meditations^"  and 
Mr  Bosweli's  ^'  Journey  to  the  Hebrides ;"  but  it  will  be  a  great 
while  before  they  find  their  way  to  this  remote  comer. 

^  Has  your  Lordship  read  Dr  Reid's  ^^  Essays  on  the  intellec* 
^^  tual  Faculties  of  Man  ?  Those  readers  who  have  been  conTersant 
in  the  modem  phUosophy  of  the  mind,  as  it  appears  in  the  writings 
of  Des  CarteS)  Malebranche,  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  will  be 
much  entertained  with  this  work,  which  does  great  honour  to  the 
sagacity  and  patience  of  the  author,  It  contains  the  principles  of 
his  former  book  laid  down  on  a  larger  scale,  and  applied  to  a  greater 
variety  of  subjects.  Ever  since  Plato,  or  rather  Pythagoras,  took 
it  into  his  head,  that  the  soul  perceives  only  what  is  contiguous  to, 
or  inclosed  in,  its  own  substance,  and  consequently  perceives  not 
outward  things  themselves,  but  only  ideas  of  them,  this  ideal  system 
has  been  increasing  in  bulk  and  absurdity ;  and  it  is  astonishing  to 
see,  that  so  many  men  of  parts  could  be  the  dupes  of  it.  All  this 
rubbish  is  now  cleared  away,  and  a  happy  riddance  it  is.  Dr  Reid 
treats  his  opponents,  and  their  tenets,  with  a  respect  and  a  solem- 
nity, that  sometimes  tempt  me  to  smile.  His  style  is  clear  and 
umple ;  and  his  aversion  to  the  word  idea  so  great,  that  I  think 
he  never  once  uses  it  in  delivering  his  own  opinions.  That  little 
word  has  indeed  been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  metaphysi- 
cians ;  but  it  is  easy  to  use  it  without  ambiguity ;  and  it  has  now 
established  itself  in  the  language  so  effectually,  that  we  cannot  well 
do  without  it.  It  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  learned  Stilling- 
fleet  took  the  alarm  at  Lock's  indiscreet  use  of  that  word.  It  was 
indeed  an  ignis  fatuua  to  poor  Mr  Locke,  and  decoyed  him,  in 
spite  of  his  excellent  understanding,  into  a  thousand  pits  and  quag- 
mires. Berkeley  it  bewildered  still  more :  and  it  reduced  David 
Hume  to  the  condition  of  a  certain  old  gentleman,  of  whom  we 
read,  that, 


It 


Fluttering  his  pinions  vain. 


"  Plumb  down  he  dropped  ten  thousand  fathom  deep." 
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LETTER  CLXXXV. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 


Aberdeen,  15th  November,  1785. 

^*  PLEASE  to  accept)  madam,  of  my  beat  thanks  for  the 
elegant  copy  of  the  last  edition  of  your  work)  which  was  forwarded 
to  me  by  Mr  Dilly.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  have  now  claimed  tiie 
property  of  the  three  beautiful  dialogues ;  but  it  gives  me  concern  to 
observe,  that  you  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  my  foolish  re- 
marks. 

^  The  death  of  the  Dutche^s-Dowager  of  Portland*  affected  me 
most  sensibly.  I  was  no  stranger  to  her  virtues ;  I  was  under  great 
obligations  to  them ;  and>  from  the  tranquillity  of  her  life,  the^ 
cheerfulness  of  her  temper,  and  the  amusing  nature  of  her  favourite 
studies,  I  had  flattered  myself,  that  great  ornament  of  her  sex  and 
country  would  live  many  years.  Poor  Mrs  Delany  ;t  I  pitied  her 
from  my  soul ;  but  had  I  known  all  the  truth,  I  should  have  been 
much  more  in  pain  for  her.  Having  heard  that  she  brought  Dr 
Delany  ten  thousand  pounds,  which  was  a  great  fortune  sixty  years 
Ago,  I  presumed  that  her  circumstances  were  at  least  independent, 
if  not  opulent.  I  must  blame  her  extraordinary  request  of  being 
omitted  in  the  Dutchess's  will ;  and  I  wonder  her  Grace  would 
comply  with  it.  What  a  charming  account  you  give  me  of  their 
Majesties'  generosity  to  Mrs  Delany  H  There  was  more  in  it  than 
generosity  :  there  was  an  affectionate  sympathy,  and  a  goodness 
and  tenderness  of  heart,  which  does  them  more  honour  than  even 
that  high  station,  to  which  their  pre-eminence  in  virtue,  as  well  as 
the  laws  of  their  country,  gives  them  so  just  a  title.  When  the 
rage  of  party  subsides,  and  misrepresentations  are  forgotten,  how 
gi-eat,  and  how  amiable,  will  those  distinguished  characters  appear! 

"  Among  the  many  curiosities  which  the  Dutchess  of  Portland 
had  collected,  there  was  a  volume,  which  you  have  no  doubt  seen,  • 
containing  some  prose-treatises  in  manuscript  of  the  poet  Prior. 

1      •Seep.  178,  t  See  p.  193.  t  I1>W. 
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Her  Grace  was  so  good  as  to  permit  me  to  read  them,  and  I  read 
them  with  great  pleasure.  One  of  them^  a  dialogue  between  Locke 
add  Montaigne,  is  an  admirable  piece  of  ridicule  on  the  subject  of 
Locke's  philosophy ;  and  seemed  to  me,  when  I  read  it,  to  be,  in 
wit  and  humour,  not  inferior  even  to  the  ^  Alma"  itself.  1  took 
the  liberty  to  say  to  the  Dutchess,  that  it  was  pity  they  were  not 
given  to  the  world ;  but  I  found  her  rather  averse  to  the  publication. 
She  said,  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her  old  friend  criticised  and 
censured  by  such  people  as  the  Critical  Reviewers,  &c.  I  hope 
the  work  will  no  longer  be  suppressed. 

**■  Mr  Boswell  has  published  what  I  am  informed  is  an  extraor- 
dinary book  of  the  ^  Sayings  of  Dr  Johnson." .  Johnson,  no  doubt, 
said  many  good  things :  but  his  want  of  temper,  and  violent  preju- 
dices, often  divested  him  of  his  candour,  and  made  him  say  what 
was  not  only  improper,  but  in  a  very  high  degree  censurable.  I 
hope  Mr  Boswell  has  made  the  due  distinction  between  what 
deserves  to  be  known,  and  what  ought  to  be  forgotten." 


The  following  letter  from  Dr  Beattie  to  Mr  Arbuthnot  gives, 
I  think,  a  very  just  criticbm  on  Mr  BosweU's  "Tour  to  the 
Hebrides." 


LETTER  CLXXXVL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  ROBERT  ARBUTHNOT,  ESQ.  ' 

Aberdeen,  26th  November,  1785. 

"  MR  BOSWELL'S  book  is  arrived  kt  last,  and  I  have  just 
gone  through  it.  He  is  very  good  to  me,  as  Dr  Jolmson  always 
was ;  and  I  am  very  grateful  to  both.  But  I  cannot  approve  the 
.plan  of  such  a  work.  To  publish  a  man's  letters,  or  his  conversa- 
^  tion,  without  his  consent,  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  quite  fair  :  for  how 
many  things,  in  the  hour  of  relaxation,  or  in  friendly  correspon- 
dence, does  a  man  throw  out,  which  he  would  never  wish  to  hew 
of  again ;  and  what  a  restraint  would  it  be  on  all  social  intercourse. 
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if  one  were  to  suppose  that  every  word  one  utters  would  be  entered 
in  a  register  I  Mr  Boswell  indeed  says,  that  there  are  few  men 
who  need  be  under  any  apprehension  of  that  sort.  This  is  true  ; 
and  the  argument  he  founds  on  it  would  be  good,  if  he  had  pub- 
lished nothing  but  what  Dr  Johnson  and  he  said  and  did  :  for  John- 
son, it  seems,  knew,  that  the  publication  would  be  made,  and  did 
not  object  to  it ;  but  Mr  B.  has  published  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  other  people,  who  never  consented  to  any  such  thing  ;  and  who 
little  thought,  when  they  were  doing  their  best  to  entertain  and 
amuse  the  two  travellers,  that  a  story  would  be  made  of  it,  and  laid 
before  the  public.  I  approve  of  the  Greek  proverb,  that  says,  ^  I 
^  hate  a  bottle- companion  with  a  memory."  If  my  friend,  after 
eating  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me,  should  go  to  the  coffee-house,  and 
there  give  an  account  of  every  thing  that  had  passed,  I  believe  I 
should  not  take  it  well. 

'^  Of  Dr  Johnson  himself,  as  well  as  of  others,  many  things  are 
told  which  ought  to  have  been  suppressed  ;  such,  I  mean,  as  are 
not  in  any  respect  remarkable,  and  such  as  seem  to  betray  rather 
infirmity  or  captiousness  than  genius  or  virtue.  Johnson  said  of 
**  The  Man  of  the  World,"  that  he  found  little  or  nothing  in  it. 
Why  should  this  be  recorded?  Is  there  any  wit  in  it;  or  is  it' 
likely  to  be  of  any  use  ?  The  greatest  dunce  on  earth  is  capable 
of  saying  as  good  a  thing.  Of  a  very  promising  young  gentleman, 
to  whom  Dr  Johnson  was  under  the  highest  obligations,  (for  he  had 
risqued  his  life  in  Johnson's  service)  and  who,  to  the  great  grief  of 
all  who  knew  him,  unfortunately  perished  at  sea  about  ten  years  ago, 
Dr  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  pity  he  was  not  more  intellectual. 
Why  should  this  be  recorded  ?  I  will  allow,  that  one  friend  might, 
without  blame,  say  this  to  another  in  confidence ;  but  to  publish  it 
to  the  world,  when  it  cannot  possibly  give  pleasure  to  any  i>erson, 
and  will  probably  give  pain  to  some,  is,  in  my  judgment,  neither  wit 
nor  gratitude  :  and  I  am  sure  Mr  Boswell,  who  is  a  very  good- 
natured  man,  would  have  seen  it  in  this  light,  if  he  had  given  him- 
self time  to  think  of  it.  At  Aberdeen  the  two  travellers  were  most 
hospitably  entertained,  as  they  themselves  acknowledge ;  and  when 
they  left  it,  they  said  to  one  another,  that  they  had  heard  at  Aber- 
deen nothing  which  deserved  attention.  There  was  nothing  in 
saying  this  :  but  why  is  it  recorded  ?.  For  no  reason  that  I  can  ima- 
gine, unless  it  be  in  order  to  retui?!  evil  for  good.     I  found  so  many 
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passages  of  this  nature  in  the  book^  that  upon  the  whole  it  left  ra- 
ther a  disagreeable  impresuon  upon  my  mind ;  though  I  readily 
own  there  are  many  things  in  it  which  pleased  me. 

^  The  Bishop  of  Chester's  thoughts  on  this  subject  are  so  per- 
tiiient  and  so  well  expressed^  that  I  am  sure  you  will  like  to  see 
them :  ^  You  will,"  says  his  Lordship  in  a  letter  which  I  received 
yesterday,  ^'  be  entertained  with  Mr  Boswell's  book,  and  edified 
^  with  some  of  John^n's  prayers  ;  but  you  will  wish  that  many 
^<  things  in  both  those  publications  had  been  omitted  :  and,  per- 
^  haps,  if  they  had  not  existed  at  all,  it  would  have  been  better  still. 
<<  Johnson's  friends  will  absolutely  kill  him  with  kindness.     His 
<<  own  character,  if  left  to  itself,  would  naturally  raise  him  very  high 
^  in  the  estimation  of  mankind  ;  but  by  loading  it  with  panegyric, 
^  anecdotes,  lives,  journals,  &c.^  and  by  hanging  round  it  even  all. 
"  his  little  foibles  and  infirmities,  they  will  sink  it  lower  in  the 
^^  opinion  of  the  best  judges  of  merit.    I  saw  lately  a  letter  from 
^^  Mrs  Piozzi,  (late  Mrs  Thrale)  in  which  she  announces  her  Anec- 
<<  dotes  of  Dr  Johnson  to  be  published  this  winter ;  and  after  that 
^  are  to  follow  his  Letters  to  her,  &c.    Mr  Boswell  also  is  to  give 
^  us  his  Life  ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins  is  writing  another  to  be  pre- 
^^  fixed  to  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  Our  modest  and  worthy 
^'  friend,  Mr  Langton,  irthe  only  one  who  observes  a  profound  ai- 
^  lence  on  this  occasion ;  and  yet  no  one  could  speak  to  better  pur^ 
^  pose,  if  he  pleased,  and  if  he  thought  it  would  answer  any  good 
«  end." 

>^'  Johnson's  harsh  and  foolish  censure  of  Mrs  McMitagu's  book 
does  not  surprise  me ;  for  I  have  heard  him  speak  contemptuously 
of  it.  It  is,  for  all  that,  one  of  the  best,  most  original,  and  most 
elegant,  pieces  of  criticism  in  our  language  or  any  other.  Johnson 
had  many  of  the  talents  of  a  critic  ;  but  his  want  of  temper,  his  vio- 
lent prejudices,  and  something,  I  am  afraid,  of  an  envious  turn  of 
mind,  made  him  often  a  very  unfair  one.  Mrs  Montagu  was  very 
kind  to  him  ;  but  Mrs  Montagu  has  more  wit  than  any  body  ;  and 
Johnson  could  not  bear  that  any  person  should  be  thought  to  have 
wit  but  himself.  Even  Lord  Chesterfield,  and,  what  is  more  strange, 
even  Mr  Burke,  he  would  not  allow  to  have  wit.  He  preferred 
SmoUet  to  Fielding.  He  would  not  grant  that  Armstrong's  poem 
on  *♦  Health,"  or  the  tragedy  of  «  Douglas,"  had  any  merit.  He 
told  me,  that  he  never  read  Milton  through,  till  he  was  obliged  to 
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do  it,  in  order  to  gather  words  for  his  Dictionary.  He  spoke  very 
peevishly  of  the  masque  of  Comus ;  and  when  I  urged  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  exquisite  poetry  in  it ;  ^  Yes/*  said  he,  '^  but  it 
^  is  like  gold  hid  under  a  rock  ;"  to  which  I  made  no  reply ;  for 
indeed  I  did  not  well  understand  it.  Pray,  did  you  ever  see  Mr 
Potter's  ^  Remarks  on  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets  ?'*  It  is  very 
well  worth  reading. 

^  By  a  Latin  letter  which  I  lately  received  from  Holland,  I  am 
informed,  that  Dutch  translations  of  the  first  part  of  my  last  book, 
and  of  my  ^  Remarks  on  Laughter,"  have  been  published,  the  one 
at  Haerlem,  the  other  at  Dort.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  Dutch. 
The  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  they  translated  twelve  years  ago  ;  and  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  version,  which  I  am  told,  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  language,  is  very  exact. 

"  I  become  every  day  more  and  more  doubtful  of  the  propriety 
of  publishing  the  Scotticisms.  Our  language  (I  mean  the  Eng- 
lish) is  degenerating  very  fast ;  and  many  phrases,  which  I  know 
to  be  Scottish  idioms,  have  got  into  it  of  late  years :  so  that  many 
of  my  strictures  are  liable  to  be  opposed  by  authorities  which  the 
world  accounts  unexceptionable.  However,  I  shall  send  you  the 
manuscript,  since  you  desire  it,  and  let  you  dispose  of  it  as  you 
please." 


On  this  subject  of  Mr  Boswell's  «  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  I 
likewise  received  a  letter,  some  time  after,  from  Dr  Beattie,  which 
I  shall  insert  here.  But  as  it  refers  to  one  of  mine,  to  which  it  is 
in  answer  ;  and  as  that  letter  contains  some  information  respecting 
the  publication  of  that  work  of  Mr  Boswell's  which  I  am  not  ill 
pleased  should  be  known,  I  shall  venture,  for  the  first  and  only  time, 
to  insert  in  this  work  a  letter  of  my  own.  I  found  it  among  some 
hundreds,  which  Dr  Beattie  had  preserved :  for  he  seems  seldom 
or  never  to  have  destroyed  the  letters  he  received  from  his  friends. 
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LETTER  CLXXXVII. 


SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES  TO  DR  BEATTIE. 

Edinburgh,  9tli  Januaiy,  1^86. 

* "  Boswell's  •  book,  which  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  before 
now,  contains  many  things  that  migfUy  and  several  that  ought  to 
have  been  omitted.  In  regard  to  those  of  the  first  description9 
Mr  Boswell  seems  to  have  adopted  the  idea  of  the  writers  on  glass, 
so  well  described  by  Lord  Hailes  in  one  of  his  papers  in  the 
**  World,"  who  think  a  fact  ought  to  be  recorded  merely  because 
it  is  a  fact :  for  surely  he  has  retained  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
neither  instructive  nor  entertaining;  although  other  parts  again 
are  highly  so.  As  to  the  offensive  passages,  I  really  do  not  believe 
that  he  considered  them  in  that  light  when  he  gave  them  to  the 
press  :  for  I  do  believe  him  to  have  been  sincere  in  his  declaration, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  hurt  any  mortal ;  and  my  memory 
serves  me  to  recollect  many  passages  of  the  original  MS.  which 

*  Mr  Bo8well*8  acquaintance  and  mine  began  at  a  very  early  period  of 
lifCf  and  an  intimate  correspondence  continued  between  us  ever  after.  It 
scarcely  requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  that  he  was  the  chosen  friend  of 
General  PaoU  and  of  Dr  Johnson.  The  circle  of  his  acquaintance  among  the 
learned,  the  witty,  and  indeed  among  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  was 
extremely  extensive,  as  his  talents  were  considerable,  and  his  convivial 
powers  made  his  company  much  in  request.  His  warmth  of  heart  towards 
his  friends,  was, very  g^at;  and  I  have  knoun  few  men  who  possessed 
a  stronger  sense  of  piety,  or  more  fervent  devotion  (tinctured,  no  doubt,  with 
some  little  share  of  superstition,  which  had  probably  been  in  some  degree 
fostered  by  his  habits  of  intimacy  with  Dr  Johnson}  perhaps  not  always 
sufficient  to  regulate  his  imagination  or  direct  his  conduct,  yet  still  gen- 
uine, and  founded  both  in  his  understanding  and  his  heart.  His  **  Life" 
of  that  extraordinary  man,  with  all  the  faults  with  which  it  has  been  chargec}, 
must  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  entertaining  bio- 
graphical works  in  die  English  language.  For  Mr  Boswell  I  entertained 
a  sincere  regard,  which  he  returned  by  the  strongest  proof  in  his  power  to 
confer  by  leaving  me  the  guardian  of  his  children.  He  died  In  London, 
19th  May,  1795,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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lie  has  omitted  for  that  very  reason ;  and  in  his  second  editioDy 
which  is  now  printed)  he  tells  me  he  has  omitted  a  good  deal  of  the 
first.  I  have  been  accused  of  being  his  adviser  to  print  the 
book,  from  a  letter  of  mine  towards  the  conclusion ;  which,  by  the 
bye,  he  inserted  without  my  knowledge  or  permission :  but  that 
letter  merely  related  to  a  perusal  of  the  MS.,  at  a  time  when  I  had 
not  the  most  distant  idea  of  his  printing  his  Journal.  I  have  also 
been  accused  of  having  written  that  complimentary  letter,  because 
of  the  eulogium  with  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  honour  me  in 
his  book:  but  that  passage,  in  which  I  am  mentioned  in  so  flatter- 
ing a  manner^  was  not  in  the  original  MS.  which  I  saw.*  As  his 
*<  Life  of  Dr  Johnson"  will  probably  be  a  work  of  a  similar  natur% 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  strongly  enjoining  him  to  be  more  care- 
ful what  he  inserts,  so  as  not  to  make  to  himself  enemies,  or  give 
pain  to  any  person  whom  he  may  have  occasion  to  mention :  and 
I  hope  he  will  do  so,  as  he  seems  sorry  for  some  parts  of  the  other. 

'<  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  Dr  Johnson's  ^  Prayers  and 
^  Meditations :"  they  show  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  sincere  and 
fervent  piety :  but  I  think  Mr  Strahan  has  been  much  to  blame 
in  printing  the  MS.  verbatim,  I  do  not  think  an  editor  is  at 
liberty  to  add  a  single  iota  to  the  work  of  his  author;  but  surely 
there  could  have  been  no  crime  in  Mr  Strahan's  retrenching  oc- 
casionally a  few  things,  which  throw  in  some  degree  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule on  a  work  of  so  serious  a  nature ;  and  which,  by  giving  cause 
for  scoffing,  will  perhaps  diminish  the  good  effects  the  book  might 
otherwise  be  expected  to  produce :  had  he  likewise  substituted 
Elizabeth,  (which  Boswell  tells  me  was  Mrs  Jolmson-s  real  name) 
in  the  place  of  such  a  ridiculous  appellation  as  Tetty^  surely  no 
man  could  have  found  &ult  with  the  change.  It  is  somewhat  ex- 
traolrdiiiary  to  see  a  mind  so  vigorous  as  his  was,  distressing  itself 
with  terrors  on  subjects  apparently  of  no  great  importance,  while 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  life  had  been  so  irreproachable  and  usefhl  to 
the  world  by  his  writings  ;  which  one  should  think  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  render  unnecessary  his  self-accusatioa  of  idleness. 

^  It  would  give  you  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  of  Mr  William 
Gregory'st  having  got  a  living.    He  is  a  most  excellent  young 

*  He  has  mentioned  this  in  his  second  edition,  p.  524. 

t  Son  of  the  late  Dr  John  Gregory.    He  is  since  dead. 

3z 
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man ;  and  has  wen  8ilp|NMted  Dr  Reid'9  character  of  htmj  when  m 
a  letter  to  ne  whiie  he  was  at  Glasgow  colle|;e^  the  Doctor  called 
idm  one  of  the  incfirn^ible;  The  living  is  worth  i^ut  1  GO/,  and 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  sHch  a  patron  as  the  Archbisbc^p  of  Can- 
tetbnry." 


LETtEft  CLXXXVIIL 


na  BSATTIK  TO  SlU  WILIXAM  FOEBSS. 

Aberdeen,  ISth  February,  1786. 

<'  IT  is  with  much  concern^  and  with  the  most  cordial  sym- 
pathy, that  I  condole  with  Lady  Forbes  and  you  on  your  late  afliic- 
tions.  I  pray  God  they  may  be  sanctified  to  you ;  that  you  may 
be  strengthened  to  bear  them  without  injury  to  your  health ;  and 
that  die  dear  survivors  may  be  spared  for  a  comfort  to  thdjr  parents^ 
a  blessing  to  one  another^  and  an  ornament  to  society.  Thosei 
whom  a  wise  Pifovidence  has  been  pleased  to  take  away,  have  been 
soon  released  from  their  warfiire^  and  have  now  an  eternity  of  hap- 
piness before  them,  without  the  possibility  of  change.  This  con- 
^deration  will  sooth  your  melancholy,  and  wDl  shortly,  I  trust, 
enable  you  to  overcome  it. 

^  What  you  say  of  Mr  Boswell  coincides  with  my  sentiments 
exactly.  I  am  convinced  he  meant  no  harm ;  but  many  things  in 
his  book  are  injudicious,  and  must  create  him  enemies,  and  are 
really  injurious  to  the  memory  of  Dr  Johnson.  Johnson's  faults 
were  balanced  by  many  and  great  virtues;  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  the  virtues  only  should  be  remembered,  and  the  &ults  entirely 
forgotten.  But  in  this  book^  Johnson's  want  of  temper,  want  of 
candour,  obstinacy  in  dispute,  and  rage  of  contradiction,  (for  most 
of  his  speeches  began  with  Ab,  SUr^)  are  minutely  recorded  and 
exemplified.  I  cannot  but  take  notice  of  a  very  illiberal  saying  of 
Johnson  with  respect  to  the  late  Mr  Strahan,  (Mr  Boswell  hoii 
politely  concealed  the  name)  who  was  a  man  to  whom  Johnson  bad 
been  much  obliged,  and  whom,  on  account  of  his  abilities  and  vir- 
tues, as  well  as  rank  in  life,  eyery  one  who  knew  him,  and  Johnson, 
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as  well  as  others^  acknowledged  to  be  a  most  respectable  character. 
See  page  840.*  I  have  seen  the  letter  mentioned  by  Dr  Gerard, 
and  I  have  seen  many  other  letters  from  Bishop  Warburton  to  Mr 
Strahan.  They  were  very  particularly  acquainted ;  and  Mr  Stra- 
han's  merit  entitled  him  to  be  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  any 
Bishop,  or  any  British  subject.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  com- 
position and  the  English  language,  excelled  in  the  epistolary  style, 
had  Gorrected  (as  he  told  me  himself)  the  phraseology  of  both 
Mr  Uiime  and  Dr  Robertson ;  he  was  a  faithful  friend,  and  his 
great  loiowledge  of  the  world  and  of  business  made  •  him  a  Very 
useful  one.  His  friendship  for  Mr  Hume  did  not  prevent  his  be- 
ing a  Tery  warm  Mend  of  mine.  He  told  me  some  curious  anec- 
dotes of  Mr  Hume,  which  I  took  down  in  writing  at  the  time*  and 
wMch,  if  you  please,  I  shall  send  you. 

^  Johnson's  book  of  Prayer^  is,  as  Macbeth  says,  ^  a  sorry 
sight.'*  In  themselves  the  prayers  have  merit ;  but  the  best  paa<- 
sages  are  taken  from  tlie  *^  Book  of  Conunbn  Prayer,'^  which  is 
indebd  a  rich  and  Ineichauttible  fund.  To  compose  forms  of  devo- 
tion is  a  most  improving  exercise;  and  to  publish  them  may 
be  beneSciat :  but  to  publish  a  hhtory  of  one's  own  devotions  and 
alms,  is  something  so  like  ^  praying  in  the  comers  of  the  streets,'' 
that  I  cannot  think  Johnson  would  have  consented  to  it  till  want 
of  health  had  imxmired  his  feculties.  Some  of  the  memorandum^ 
are  such  as  cannot  be  .read  without  pain  and  pity.  Others  are  of 
a  different  character.  To  set  down  in  a  devotional  diary,  <<  M  B, 
<<  I  dined  to-day  on  herring  and  potatoes,"  is  a  most  e^araordinary 
incongruity.** 

*  After  80  severe  a  reproof  from  Dr  Beattie,  it  is  proper,  for  hit  8ake,^9 
insert  heve  the  piungraph  .fi^om  Mr  BosweU's  *^  Journal''  which  oep^ion- 
ed  it. 

**  Dr  Gerard  told  us/  that  an  eminent  printer  was  very  intimate  with 
**  Warburton.  yobfum,  *'  Why,  Sir,  be  hn»  printed  so|ne  of  his  works, 
'*  and,  pcarhaps^  bought  the  property  of  some  of  them.  The  inthpacy  i^ 
^  auob  as  one  of  the  Profeisors  here  may  have  w;th  one  of  the  carpentfi;i;f^ 
**  who  is  repairing  the  college,"  &c.  &c. 
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LETTER  CLXXXIX. 

D&  BEATTIE  TO  THE  BISHOP  OF  WOBCBSTER. 

Aberdeen*  Slst  July,  1786. 

^  HAD  not  my  right  hand  been  disabled  by  a  bniiaet  of 
which  I  have  not  yet  entirely  got  the  better^  I  should  have  sooner 
returned  xny  grateful  acknowledgments  to  your  LcHtlahip,  for 
your  most  obliging  letter.  Your  approbation  of  my  little  book^ 
does  me  the  greatest  honour ;  and  will  have  much  influence  in 
rendering  it  successful.  Lord  HailesiWith  whom  I  passed  a  day 
not  long  ago,  is  also  well  pleased  with  it ;  and,  in  general,  it  seems 
likely  to  meet  with  a  reception  far  more  &vourable  than  I  had  rea« 
son  to  expect*  It  is  indeed  a  very  brief  summary ;  but  my  friends 
are  pleased  to  think  it  has  on  that  account  a  better  chance,  in  these 
days,  to  be  read  than  if  it  had  been  of  a  greater  size. 

^  Before  I  put  it  to  the  press,  I  was  very  anxious  to  see  your 
Lordship's  ^  Sermons,''  (preached  at  Lincoln's-inn)  of  which  I 
had  heard  such  an  account  as  greatly  raised  my  curiosity.  But 
even  the  best  books  find  their  way  slowly  into  this  remote  comer. 
I  have  read  the  book  once  and  again  with  great  delight ;  and  it  will 
Se  my  own  foult  if  I  am  not  the  better  for  it  as  long  as  I  live.  My 
approbation  can  add  nothing  to  its  fame ;  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  I  particularly  admire  your  happy  talent  in  expoun^fing 
difficult  texts,  and  the  perspicuity,  conciseness,  and  elegance,  of 
your  style  :  which  I  look  upon  as  the  perfection  of  pulpit-elo- 
quence ;  being  equally  captivating  to  the  learned,  and  intelligible 
to  the  simple. 

**  Though  my  health  will  not  now  permit  me  to  attempt  a  long 
journey,  yet  I  still  flatter  myself  with  the  hope,  that  I  shall  one  day 

•  *•  E^deneet  of  the  Christian  Religion»  briefly  Mid  plainly  stated;** 
in  whieh  Dr  Beattie  has  given,  if  not  a  regular  deduction^  a  concise  and 
tnost  useful  summaiy,  of  the  most  striking  and  popular  arguments,  in  ele- 
gant and  perspicuous  language,  in  support  of  the  dirine  origin  of  the  Gos- 
pel. I^will  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  any  other  book  on  the  subject  that 
contains  more  Tiluable  matter,  so  weU  arranged,  in  so  small  a  compass,  as 
this  little  treatise  of  Dr  Beattie's;  which  although  meant  chiefly  fbr  those 
who  are  just  finishing  their  academical  course,  will  be  perused  at  any  age, 
hy  the  serious  and  devout,  with  equal  profit  and  deliglit. 
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avail  myself  of  your  kind  invitaticm,  and  pay  my  duty. to  your  Lord- 
ship at  Hartlebury.  The  last  time  I  was  in  England  I  did  serious- 
ly intend  it»  but  was  prevented  by  illness." 


In  tbtt  year  1 786  there  were  published  at  Aberdeen,  ^  Outlines 
^  of  a  Plan  for  uniting  the  King's  and  Marischal  Colleges  of  Old 
*^  and  New  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  of  rendering  the  System  of  Edu- 
^  cation  there  more  complete/' 

•     A  similar  idea  of  an  union  had  been  started  in  the  year  1747^ 
in  1754,  and  in  1770 ;  but  on  each  of  those  occasions,  such  oppo« 
ution  had  arisen  to  it  from  one  quarter  or  another,  that  it  had  al* 
ways  fallen  to  the  ground.    It  was  now  thought  that  it  might  be 
revived  with  better  hopes  of  success ;  either  from  the  measure  be- 
ing better  understood,  or  from  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  carried  into  effect  being  rendered  less  exceptionable 
than  they  had  formerly  been.    It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  those 
two  universities,  although  situated  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  are 
two  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  establishments,  as  much  so  as 
the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  each  having  her  own 
professors,  separate  revenues,  and  separate  jurisdictions.    As  nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  contained  a  system  of  education  so  pier- 
fect,  nor  advantages  so  considerable  when  separate,  as  it  was 
thought  they  might  be  made  to  embrace,  if  united,  and  one  com- 
mon seminary  of  learning  were  formed  out  of  the  two,  many  per- 
sons were  of  opinion,  that  such  an  union,  if  it  couM  be  brought 
about  upon  fair  and  equitable  principles,  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  both.  It  was  thought,  for  example,  that  one  professor  for 
each  branch  of  science  would  be  fully  equal  to  teach,  when  united, 
the  small  number  of  students  attendant  on  e<ich  separate  class  ;  and 
-that  the  classes,  by  containing  a  larger  number,  though  not  too 
great  a  body  of  students,  would  probably  draw  into  one  class  a 
greater  proportion  of  young  men  of  superior  abilities,  whereby  a 
^eater  emulation  would  be  excited  ;  while  the  professors,  whose 
inoomes  depend  chiefly  on  their  class-fees,  would  find  their  emolu- 
ments augmented  by  their  increased  number  of  students,  whom  it 
would  be  their  object  and  endeavour  to  render  as  numerous,  as  in 
their  power,  by  their  industry  and  attention.    Nor  would  this  be  all 
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the  advantage  which  this  newly-modelled  aeminary  of  learniD^^ 
would  derive  from  such  an  union ;  for^  by  means  of  the  double  aa* 
laries  paid  at  present  to  the'  professors  of  the  same  branch,  (Uie  of 
each  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  abolish,  as  the  present  incumbents 
should  die  out,  new  professorships  might  be  established  in  the  mu- 
ted universities,  which  do  not  at  present  exist  in  either.  Thus,  a 
school  of  medicine,  and  another  of  law,  nught  be  introduoed  at 
Aberdeen,  as  well  as  at  Glasgow  and  Edinbuiigbf  to  the  very  gfeaH 
advantage  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kiogdom.  Profeatorshipe  o£ 
astronomy,  agriculture,  and  other  braoohea  nottaught  there  at  pre- 
sent, might  alao  be  established ;  a  botanic  gwden  might  be  cr^iKed ; 
the  libraries,  as  well  as  the  museum  and  philosophical  appQratus» 
augmented  by  additional  purchases :  and  thiis  staideiitft}  from  the 
remoter  parts  of  the  country,  might  have  the  advantage  of  finding 
a  more  complete  system  of  education  open  to  them  nearer  faoinc» 
without  being  put  to  the  trouble  and  ezpence.  of  going  to  look  fior 
it  in  a  southern  part  of  the  country. 

Such  were  the  plausifaie  arguments  urged  in  favour  of  the  unioDt 
by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  MarischalCoUegetby  whom  the 
plan  was  at  this  time  revived.  They  were  joined,  however,  by  no 
more  than  two  of  the  Professors  of  the  neighbouring  university ; 
the  Principal  and  all  the  others  declaring  tbemselvea  strenuously 
adverse  to  the  measure,  as  tending  to  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
constitution  of  their  university,  of  which  they  said  the  revenues  and 
the  patronage  were  by  much  the  most  considerable ;  and  therefore 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  such  an  union  would  be  all  on  the 
side  of  Marischal  College. 

Whether  these  were  the  real  motives  on  the  part  of  the  Profes- 
sors of  King's  College,  or  whether,  from  the  omission  of  any  cere- 
monious punctilios  on  the  part  of  the  Profesaors  of  Marischal  Col- 
lege towards  their  brethren  of  King%  in  the  manner  of  first  opening 
the  business,  the  dppositionis  to  be  attributed,  it  is  not  easy  now  to 
say.  But  that  Dr  Beattie  thought  favourably  of  the  measure,  there 
can  be  no  question  ;  as  he  appears  to  have  taken  considerable  puns 
to  bring  it  about ;  and  that  he  mu^t  have  believed  it  possible  to  Ac- 
complish such  an  union,  without  encroaching  on  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  either  party,  his  known  love  of  justice  will  not  allow 
us  to  doubt.  As  it  was  obrious,  however,  that  no  union  could  pos- 
sibly take  place  between  two  separate  and  independent  societies, 
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without  the  hearty  concurrence  oi  at  least  a  majority  of  each,  after 
some  farther  fniitlesa  altempls»  which  served  only  to  widen  the  dif- 
ference hetween  the  two»  the  measure  was  finally  abandoned  as 
hopeless ;  and  has  never  since  been  revived.  Whether  such  an 
union  be  really  practicable)  or  whether^  if  to  be  attained,  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  science  in  general^  are  points  foreign  from  the 
preseiifl  memoir.  It  ought  not  tx>  be  omitted)  however,  that  as  such 
an  union  could  not  Ix^  set  on  foot  without  even  the  attempt  being 
productive  of  some  bad  humour  among  the  members  of  both  col- 
leges, as  soon  as  the  question  was  fairly  laid  to  rest,  Dr  Beattie 
exerted  himself  strenuously,  and  not  luisuccessfully,  in  allaying  any 
heat  that  had  arisen.  Having  an  annual  custom  of  dining  together, 
at  the  first  return  of  their  yearly  meeting,  Dr  Beattie  laboured,  that 
all  that  had  past  on  the,  subject  should  be  buried  in  oblivion,  and  no- 
thing prevail  but  harxtiony  and  good  humour.* 

LETTER  CXC. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDON. 

Peterhead,  28th  Ju]y»  1786. 

t  *^l  HAVE  the  pleasure  to  inform  your  Grace,  though  you 
have  no  doubt  heard  by  ol^er  means,  that  the  scheme  for  the  union 
•of  our  two  colleges  goes  on  wonderfully  well,  and  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  seem 
Yery  much  inclined  to  promote  it.  The  petition  to  the  King  is 
^subscnbed  by  the  whole  Marischal  College,  (the  rector  and  dean  of. 
faculty  included)  and  by  two  of  the  other  college.  I  wrote  the  other 
day  to  solicit  Lord  Kinnoull's  approbation  and  advice,  which  I  am 
confident  will  not  be  with  held.  We  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  and  your  Grace  for  the  honour 

*  In  the  course  of  this  business,  a  variety  of  papen^  memoirs,  eases,  plana, 
(but  none  of  them  written  by  Dr  Beattie,}  were  printed  and  circulated  by  both 
universities,  where  the  arguments  on  each  side  are  detailed.  Of  these  I  have 
in  my  possession  a  large  collection.  But!  am  surprised  so  little  is  preserved 
on  the  subject  in  the  "  Scots  Magazine,"  although  professedly  a  repository 
of  intelligence  regarding  Scottish  transactions. 
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you  have  done  us  in  entering  so  warmly  into  our  views ;  and  I  m^ 
joice  in  the  hope,  that  we  shall,  in  a  little  time,  under  the  infiuence 
of  so  high  a  patronage,  succeed  in  a  measure,  which  most  of  us  have 
had  at  heart  these  many  years,  and  which  every  friend  to  literature, 
and  the  north  of  Scotland,  unless  blinded  by  prejudice  and  self-in- 
terest, must  see  to  be  so  very  desirable. 

^  I  have  deferred  sending  my  little  book  *  to  the  library  of  Gor- 
don-castle, till  a  new  and  more  correct  edition  should  come  out  i 
which  will  probably  be  soon,  as  it  has  been  a  great  whil<  at  the 
press.  The  first  edition  was  all  sold  in  about  five  weeks,  and  has 
met  with  a  reception  much  more  favourable  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected. , 


LETTER  CXCL 


DR   BENJAMIN   RUSH    TO    DR   BXATTIR. 

Philadelphia,  1st  August,  ir8& 

^  THE  American  revolution,  which  divided  the  Britbh  em- 
pire, made  no  breach  in  the  republic  of  letters.  As  a  proof  of  this, 
a  stranger  to  your  person,  and  a  citizep  of  a  country  lately  hostile 
to  yoiurs,  has  expressed  his  obligations  to  you  for  the  knowledge  and 
pleasure  he  has  derived  from  your  excellent  writings,  by  procuiing 
your  admission  into  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  a  certifi- 
cate of  which,  subscribed  by  our  illustrious  president,  Dr  Frankliiv 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  Society,  you  will  receive  by  the  next 
vessel  that  sails  to  any  port  in  North-Britain  from  thb  city. 

'^  The  stranger,  alluded  to,  finished  his  studies  in  medicine  ia 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1769,  and  has  ever  since  taught  chemistry 
and  medicine  in  the  college  of  Philadelphia.  His  name  (with  the 
greatest  respect  for  yours)  is, 

"   BENJAMIN  RUSH," 

•  "  Evidcndes  of  the  ChrlBtian  Religion." 
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LETTEI^  CXCU. 


DB  BKATTIB  TO  THE  DUTCHX8B  OV  OOKBOR. 

Aberdeen,  10th  September,  178S. 

^  PERMIT  me  dow  to  return  1117  movt  grat^iul  acknow- 
ledgments to  your  Grace  and  the  Duke^  for  your  goodness  in  in* 
t^restiog  yourselves  so  much  in  my  recovery.  When  I  saw  the 
letter  to  Dr  Livingstony  your  kind  attention  drew  tears  from  pxj 
cje».  I  have  h^4i  p^^y  severe  illness.  The  fever  came  on  ^dK>ut 
4i:ic  weeks  ago ;  and  I  am  suU  so  weak,  that  ;t  fatigues  me  to  w|dk 
14P  or  down  stairs,  and  exhausts  me  ta  write  the  shortest  letter  upon 
the  moat  ordinary  businesf.  .  ... 

"  I  know  not  whjit  otbera  .are^  but  I  begin  to.be  low-spirited  p|i 
the.  subject  of  the  union.  Mr  ******'s  last  letter  ^eems,  as  Milton 
aaysytocast 


n 


t€ 


OminouB  conjecture  on,  the  whole  success.'' 


1 
Lord  •*•**«  too  appears  to  have  some  unfavourable  prepossessions. 

Lord  •♦••  is  very  old  and  infirm  ;  and  1  much  doubt,  whether  we 
<;an  virith  propriety  give  him  the  trouble  of  taking  fu»  active  jmrt  hi 
the  affair.  I  am  very  willing  to  believe,  that  the  present  state  of 
iny  nerves  inay^^liiie  me  more  to  despondence  than  there  is  any 
good  reasoi^^toa  ; '  and  I  heartily  wish  this  may  be  the  case.  What- 
ever may  be  the  result,  the  Marischal  College  have  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  of  what  they  have  done.  The  very  general  approbation 
which  their  conduct  has  received  from  the  most  respectable  part  of 
the  community,  does  them  the  greatest  honour,  and  will,  I  trust) 
prepare  matters  for  bringing  forward  an  union  one  time  or  otheri 
and  probably  at  a  period  not  very  remote.  That  is  now  clearly 
ascertained,  which  was  never  so  well  known  before,  that  the  voic^ 
of  the  public  declares  for  an  union  in  the  most  explicit  terms." 

3  F 
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LETTER  CXCIIL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  14th  September,  1786, 

''  I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  two  very  affectionate  and  enter' 
taiiung  letters,  and  will  endeavour  to  answer  them  as  soon  as  my 
head  and  hand  aire  a  little  better  settled.  At  present  I  can  hardly 
h6ld  a  pen. 

,  *^  I  am  very  happy,  to  hear  of  your  visit  \o  Hunton.  I  6ften 
wished  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  you  acquainted.  He  wrote  me 
word  of  his  having  met  with  Lady  Forbes  aiid  ypu,  and  of  the  great 
satisfaction  he  bad  in  the  hopes  of  a  vi&it  from  yon.  You  would 
like. Mrs  Porteus  greatly.  Her  cheenulness,  good  sense,  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  make  her  a  most  excellent  companion  for  the  Bishop, 
and  exceedingly  beloved  by  all  who  know  her.  As  you  were  but  a 
day  at  Hunton,  you  woul4  see  but  little  of  Lady  Twisden,  who  is 
as  remarkable  for  modesty  as  for  every  other  virtue ;  but  if  you 
had  been  with  her  for  some  days,  you  would  have  found  her  most 
worthy  of  that  character  which  I  think  I  formerly  gave  you  of 
her. 

*f  We  have  had  much  talk  about  uniting  our  two  colleges.  I 
was  desired  to  write  to  you  about  it  long  ago ;  but  would  not  then 
trouble  you,  as  Lady  Forbes  was  indisposed ;  a*.^^  qf  late  I  have 
not  been  able  to  write.  The  union  is  much  approvea  of  by  the 
country  in  general ;  but  it  is  opposed  by  the  Principal  and  six  of 
the  Professors  of  King's  College.  I  shall  tell  you  more  about  it 
very  soon^and  send  you  some  memorials  and  other  papers.' 


99 


The  following  letter  relates  to  a  plan  which  had  been  formed 
by  some  of  Dr  Bcattie's  friends  here,  of  publishing  the  prose-works 
of  Addison  in  a  separate  collection.  The  admirers  of  that  eminent 
moralist,  and  truly  classical  writer,  had  long  lamented,  that,  in  order 
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to  be  gratified  with  a  perusal  of  his  excellent  ocHnpoetdons,  they  were 
fotctd  to  look  for.  them  in  scattered  parts  and  in  acfmrate  vohimea. 
There  is^  indeed,  a  magnificent  edition,  in  quarto,  by  Baskernlle, 
of  the  writings  of  Addison;  but  that  book  containa  not  only  hid 
prose,  but  his  poetical  pieces,  which  are  certainly  not  the  best  of 
his  performances ;  and  it  is  likewise  so  expensive,  as  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  many  who  would  otherwise  wish  to  be  purchasers ; 
and  who  would  also  be  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  some  anecdotes  of 
his  lifef  not  generally  to  be  met  with.  Such  a  selection,  therefore, 
from  his  prose-writings  only,  together  with  a  critique  on  his  style 
and  manner  of  writings  it  was  thought  would  be  a  most  acceptable 
present  to  the  admirers  of  Addison.  Nor  did  we  know  any  one  no 
fit  for  the  task  as  Dr  Seattle,  whose  good  taste,  added  to  his  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  that  author,  whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  own 
model  in  composition,  qualified  him  highly  for  such  an  under- 
taking. On  its  being  proposed  to  him,  he  most  cheerfully  agreed 
to  set  about  it  without  delay ;  and  even  promised  to  himself  much 
gratification  in  the  execution. 

The  original  intention  was  to  have  puUished  the  whole  of 
Addison's  prose-works,  to  which  Dr  Seattle  proposed  to  prefix  a 
biog^phical  and  critical  preface,  in  the  latter  part  of  which  he 
meant  to  insert  a  Critique  on  the  style  of  Addison,  so  as  to  have 
shown  its  peculiar  merits,  as  well  as  to  have  pointed  out  historically 
the  changes  which  the  English  language  has  undergone  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  hazard  to  which  it  is  exposed  of  being  debased  and 
corrupted  by  the  innovations  which  have  of  late  years  found  their 
way  into  the  style  of  our  best  and  most  esteemed  writers.  Such 
a  preface,  however,  if  properly  executed,  he  found  would  run  the 
length  of  half  a  volume,  and  would  require  both  nuKre  time  and 
application  than  the  state  of  his  heahb  and  other  avocations  would 
permit  him  to  bestow  upon  it.  He  was  therefore  compelled, 
though  reluctantly,  to  abandon  a  plan,  from  t^e  performance  of 
which  he  had  looked  forward  with  such  high  expectations  of 
intellectual  delight.  He  gave  hope%  indeed,  that  he  might  resume 
the  design,  at  some  futui*e  period,  of  commenting  on  the  prose- 
writings  of  Addison  ;  but  h^  did  not  live  to  carry  it  into  execution. 
All  that  he  was  able  to  do,  therefore,  on  occasion  of  the  rerpublica* 
tion  of  these  periodical  papers,  (to  which  were  added  his  ^'  £vi« 
^  deuces  of  the  Christiap  Religiop,"  was  to  subjoin  Tickell's 
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^  life  of  Addtton^'  entike^  whid%  <hou|^  farie^  is  aiit&csitfCy  aad 
^xtteuktAy  wett  wnAoi^  to^Hrer  with  soiue  cxtntets  ftom  ifr 
MiiMcm*i  ^  R^BttrtEft  on*  Adtfson'i  Prose/*  Tfab  Dr  Betttie  has 
Acc(»tdifiglf  dene ;  ftddiiigafewiiQttetaiiudb6iipfbraii7iiiatoki 
deSdeticy  there  may  be  thou^  «d  be  in  Tkkelf  0  BiarvtiTey  ttd 
lOufrtrating  JobiMofi^s  cridque  by  a  few  cNDcauonel  nBotaddnt. 
SBght  as  tiioseadditioiis  are  which  DrBectdehasnMidetofaiettodt 
of  materifllSi  with  which  he  origbally  set  to  work,  the  admhrer  of 
Addison  wHI  be  mtich  gratified  by  some  new  inlbnnatioll  wiikh  he 
was  ignonbit  of  before>  and  to  wliich  Dr  Beatlie  laa  given  a  dofrei 
of  authenticitf  ,  by  adheringy  eten  in  this  instance,  to  Ida 
{iracdee  of  puttw;  his  name  to  every  thing  lie  wroie.* 


LETTER  CXCIV. 


P%  »MTT|E  TO  nOBERT  ARBUTBVOTi  SSq. 

Aberdeen^  ISth  Noyember,  1780. 

<^  I  MEAN  initantljr  to  set  about  the  pre&ce  to  Addison.  I 
b^  you  will  infi»rm  me,  whether  the  printing  of  the  edition  be 
actnsUy  begun,  and  wlien  Mr  Creech  thinks  k  will  be  finished. 
As  my  pre&ce  wiH  be  printed  last,  it  will  come  in  good  time  (I 
suppose)  five  or  six  months  hence.  I  intend  to  give  in  it,  first,  m 
briuef  account  of  Addison's  life  (in  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
Contradict  aonae  of  Johnson's  remarks) ;  and,  secondly,  a  sort  of 
eriticism  on  liis  writings,  particularly  his  prosenityle.  On  this 
head,  it  will  fidl  in  dxy  way  to  speak  of  the  present  rage  of  innova* 
tion  in  our  language ;  a  subject  which  I  have  touched  upon  in  the 
prefece  to  the  Scotticisms^  but  whkh  I  purpose  to  consider  with 
some  minuteness  in  the  other  preface. 

*  This  wdtk  was  printed  at  Ediabargh,  m  feur  vdlmaesy  ftvo.  fer  W, 
Greedi  and  ).  Sibbald,  1790. 
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LETTER  CXCV. 


tft  MAVtUb  TO  8tR  WlLilAX  F(»BX8. 

Aberdeen^  30th  Noyember,  1785. 

^  I  AM  greatly  obliged  to  you^  mf  detr  Sv,  for  3rmnr  very 
Jdnd  Icfttbr  of  the  Ifttlif  no  put  of  whkh  g»vo  ne  siore  pltesnro^ 
than  the  account  yda  fimnir  nd  whh  of  your  son'a  profieieiicy. 
You  did  very  rtjg^t  in  sending  him  to  pass  some  months  in 
England.  At  his  age  it  is  not  so  diAcatt,  as  it  eottles  to  be  after- 
"wards,  to  get  the  better  of  a  provincial  dialect ;  and  I  am  <very 
happy  to  nnderstand,  that  he  has  acquired  so  much  of  the  English 
pronunciation )  Greek  and  Latin  he  had  in  sufficient  abundance 
before.  It  will  likewise  be  of  ungular  use  to  him  to  have  been  in 
a  strange  country  for  a  Httle  time ;  for  sueh  we  may  call  England, 
Notwithstanding  that  we  all  live  under  the  same  government ;  sO 
very  different  are  the  customs,  and  modes  both  of  thinking  and 
speaking,  from  those  of  Scotland.  His  passing  a  few  months  in 
France  next  year,  will  tend  still  more  to  his  improvement,  by  pre- 
senting him  with  a  system  of  manners  still  more  different  from 
those  of  his  own  country,  and  by  preparing  him  betimes  for  a  cor- 
rect pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue.  Youth  is  the  best  time 
both  for  acquiring  languages,  and  for  getting  the  better  of  those 
national  prejudices,  which  are  so  apt  to  adhere  to  the  man  who  has 
never  stirred  from  home;  and  which  are  equally  unfriendly  to 
Christian  charity,  to  true  politeness,  and,  I  may  add,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  a  man's  interest  even  in  this  world. 

^  The.opposition  to  the  projected  scheme  of  uniting  the  colleges 
is  much  to  be  regretted ;  but,  as  the  voice  of  the  country  is  so 
clearly  on  the  ude  of  those  who  favour  the  union,  I  would  fain  hope, 
that  in  time  the  opposition  may  become  more  faint,  and  at  last  be 
withdrawn  altogether.  At  present  matters  seem  to  be  at  a  stand. 
The  arguments  on  both  sides  have  been  prosecuted  with  a  minute- 
ness, and  perhaps  too  with  an  acrimony,  which  was  unnecessary ; 
.but  suoh  things  must  always  be  expected  in  such  cases :  and,  were 
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an  umon»  after  all,  to  take  place,  I  am  persuaded,  that  those  alter- 
cations would  be  immediately  forgotten,  and  that  we  should  be 
better  friends  than  ever.  Such  revoludons  happen  in  love  and 
friendship :  and  why  may  they  not  happen  in  a  contest  like  the 
present?  in  which,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  hostility;  the 
only  thing  ain^  at,  being  to  make  both  societies  more  respectable 
than  ever  they  were  before,  without  injury  to  any  private  interest 
whatever.  I  have  the  jpleasure  to  inform  you,  that  Mariachal 
College  is  this  year  more  crowded  with  students,  than  it  has  been 
any  time  these  fifty,  years.  Our  public  hall  is  indeed  quite  full ; 
so  that  there  is  reason  to  think  it  was  never  better  filled  than  at 
present.  The  other  college  is  not  so  flourishing.  Their  students 
are  said  to  be  under  ninety ;  ours  to  be  above  an  hundred  and  forty. 
I  will  not  say  that  this  account  is  perfectly  exact,  but  have  reaacn 
to  think  it  is  nearly^  so*. 

<^  I  am  just  now  reading  Lord  Hailes's  new  perfomumce 
agsdnst  Mr  Gibbon.  There  is  tnuch  learning  in  it,  and  great 
knowledge  of  the  subject;  but  I  wish  he  would  make  his  reason- 
ing a  little  moi^  pointed  and  popular.  He  often  leaves  his  reader 
to  draw  the  conclusions  from  his  premises ;  which  is  the  most 
inoffensive  way  of  conducting  controversy,  but  not  perhaps  the 
most  instructive.  It  gives  me  also  concern  to  see  so  very  able  and 
so  learned  a  writer  affect  sometimes  the  new-fimgled  cant  style. 

"  Your  account  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds'  new  picture  is  very  enter- 
taining. It  is  an  unpromising  subject ;  but  Sir  Joshua's  invention 
will  supply  every  thing."* 

*  The  Infant-Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  ;  a  Urge  picture  painted 
for  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,  and  now  at  St  Petersburgh.  It  is  Indeed  a 
wonderful  effort  of  the  pencil  of  that  great  master.  The  hero  himself  is  re- 
presented as  a  stout,  gruff,  chubbed  boy,  squeezing  the  animals  by  the  throat, 
one  in  each  hand,  with  the  utmost  unconcern ;  while  the  passion  of  fear  is 
finely 'expressed  in  the  countenances  of  the  mother  and  attendants,  and 
admirably  diversified:  that  of  the  mother  being  solely  for  her  child,  v^iile 
that  of  the  attendants  is  evidently  for  themselves.  Tiresias  standi  by,  a 
truly  venerable  figure :  and  Juno  appears  in  the  clouds,  anxiously  waiting  the 
Buccess  of  her  experiment. 
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LETTER  CXCVL 


BB  BBATTIB  TO  81B  WILLIAM   P0BBX8* 


Aberdeen,  22d  Jannaiy^  irST. 

"  MISS  Bowdler's  "  Essays"*  are  just  come  to  hand,  and 
give  me  a  very  high  idea  both  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart  of  the 

» 

•  *We  are  informed  by  a  prefatory  advertisement,  that  these  **  Poems 
<<  and  Eflsays,"  the  production  of  Miss  Jane  fiovdler,  were  written  to  re- 
lieve the  tedious  hours  of  pain  and  sickness.  To  the  humble  and  pious 
Christian,  who  feels  the  pressure  of  distress,  and  seeks  in  religion  that  8up« 
port  and  consolation  which  notliing  else  can  besjLow,  they  present  an  exam- 
ple of  patience  and  resig:nation  which  no  suifcrings  could  conquer.  Nor.  is 
it  the  pride  of  Stoicism  that  these  pages  exhibit.  The  author  feh,  with  the 
keenest  sensibility,  the  uncommon  misfortune  which  condemned  her  for  ten 
years  in  the  prime  of  life  to  constantly  increasing,  sufferings ;  but  she  found 
in  the  principles  which  are  here  laid  down,  such  motives  of  consolation,  as 
rendered  her  superior  to  all  tlie  sorrows  of  life,  and  to  the  lingering  tortures 
of  a  roost  painful  death.  Of  the  singular  merit  .of  these  "  Essays''  there 
can  be  no  higher  praise  than  that  of  an  amiable  and  excellent  moralist,!  who 
has  declared,  that  he  considered  this  performance  as  a  production  of  inestima- 
Ble  value  to  every  reader,  who  has  a  taste  for  elegant  composition,  or  a  heart 
disposed  to  profit  by  wise  instruction ;  instruction  the  more  forcible,  as  she  was 
the  bright  example  of  her  own  excellent  precepts.  The  genuine  principles  of 
Christian  ethics,  undebased  by  the  smallest  alloy  of  bigotry  or  superstition, 
are  judiciously  pursued  through  tlieir  important  consequences,  and  applied 
with  singular  accuracy  to  the  various  purposes  of  moral  agency.  The  lan- 
guage and  the  sentiments  are'.level  to  the  most  or<^i;>ary  understanding,  at 
tlie.  same  time  that  the  most  improved  will  find  much  to  admire  in  both. 

Miss  Bowdler  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  of 
Ashley,  a  gentleman  of  independent  fortune,  who,  being  bred  to  no  profes- 
sion, resided  chi<^y  at  Bath,  where  he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  study, 
and  the  company  of  men  of  letters.  He  was  a  person  of  great  piety 
and  worth.  As  an  unequivocal  proof  of  his  singular  attention  to  the 
strict  discharge  of  religious  duties,  he  constantly  retained  a  domestic 
chaplain,  who  regularly  officiated  in  his  family.    He  died  at  Bath,  2d  May, 

ir85. 

t  See  a  l«tter  iaterted  toon  after  the  death  of  Mlat  Botvdier,  and  the  pobUcatioa  of  the 
f  £uayt,"  lu  the  "  Bath  Chrookle/ '  by  WiUlaia  Mcljpotb,;Bas.  author  of  (he  ."  Letters  of  Sir 
«*  Thomas  Fltzoshome/'  &c.  Sec. 
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excellent  author.  Such  examples  of  {nety  and  resignation  rarely 
occur ;  and  the  person  who  publishes  them  does  an  important  ser- 
vice to  mankind.    The  pre&ce  too^  though  short,  is  admindtly 


Althou^  Mr  Bowdler,  from  his  attachment  to  books,  may  in  some  de- 
gree be  considecod  «#  a  Utcnuy  .pbimieter,  lie.«ier«v  as  liras  I  know,  ap- 
peared in  print,  like  most  of  his  family.  Besides  the  amiable  soiferer,  the 
author  of  these  *'  Essayst**  their  mother,  Mrs  Bowdler,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Cotton,  was-  possessed  of  very  extraordinary  talents.  Such  was  her 
proficiency  as  a  scholar,  that  she  was  even  well  acquainted  with  the  Gredc 
and  Hebrew  languages ;  and  thus  read  the^'Scriptures,  which  were  her  fa- 
voorite  study,  in  the  origfaia!.  Yet,  whh  aU  thb  stove  of  knowledge,  §bm 
never  intruded  it  into  conyersation,  nor  jnade  any  .useless  parade  of  her 
superior  accomplishments.  She  printed,  at  first  anonymously,  but  since  her 
death  they  hare  been  published  by  her  family  with  her  name»  "  Practical 
*'  Observations  on  the  Revelation  of  St  John."  IVliatever  may  be  thought 
of  Mrs  BowdleKs  lucubrations  themselves,  upon  this  mysterious  book,  we 
cannot  but  be  pleased  with  the  practical  inferences  which  her  work  contains. 
She  died  at  Bath,  10th  Mtty,  1797,  in  her  eightieth  year. 

Their  eldest  son,  the  present  Mr  Bowdler,  a  name  justly  respected  by 
every  friend  of  virtue  and  religion,  published  in  the  year  1797,  an  excellent 
and  well-timed  pamphlet  in  a  plain  and  familiar  style,  entitled,  **  Reform 
"  or  Ruin,"  at  a  period  when  our  national  concerns  wore  a  very  gloomy 
aspect,  yet  when  national  dissipation,  apparently  the  certain  fiarormner  of 
our  destruction  as  an  empire,  seemed  arrived  at  its  height. 

This  title  of  Mr  Bowdler's  pamphlet  deceived  many.  At  the  time  it  was 
published,  multiplied  pamphlets  came  out  on  the  subject  of  political  refomtf 
and  some  people  were  probably  induced  to  peruse  this  of  Mr  Bowdler's, 
who  little  suspected  that  the  **  reform"  he  recommended  was  a  reformation 
of  manners,  not  of  the  conttttution. 

Mr  Thomas  Bowdler,  the  late  Mr  Bowdler's  second  son  (the  gentleman 
mentioned  in  Dr  Beattie's  letter)  published  "  Letters  written  from  Uol« 
*<  land,  1787,  containing  a  History  of  the  Expedition  into  Holland  under  the 
"  Duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1786  :"  and  Miss  Harriet  Bowdler  has 
instructed  the  worid  by  a  volume,  published  'anonymously,  of  practical 
'*  Sermons  on  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,"  which  do  equal 
honour  to  her  piety,  her  taste,  and  her  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  and 
which  cannot  be  carefully  perused  by  any  one,  without  exciting  in  the  mind 
the  best  and  most  useful  impressions  of  duty.  There  yet  remains  to  be 
mentioned  another  daughter  of  Mr  Bowdler,  who,  though  she  has  never  pttb> 
lished  any  literary  work,  possesses  a  taste  and  an  understanding  highly 
cultivated,  with  powers  of  epistolary  composition,  which  speak  her  to  be 
mistress  of  talents,  were  she  to  employ  them  for  the  press,  by  no  means 
inferior  to  those  of  the  other  bvanches  of  this  extvaordiiiaiy  family.  I  hsve 
long  enjc^d  the  hapinness  of  her  classical  and  instructive  correspondence . 
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t^rltten^  and  give  such  an  emphasis  to  what  follows  in  the  book,  a$ 
cannot  &il  to  recommend  religion  to  the  most  inattentive,  if  they 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  read  thia  truly  valuable  work*  I  watt 
wonderfully  struck  and  pleased  with  the  beauty  and  propriety  of 
the  motto  from  Ariosto ;  and  it  brings  tears  into  my  eyes  when  I 
consider  it  as  an  apostrophe  to  a  departed  ^int.  I  beg  you  will 
return  my  most  grateful  add  affectionate  acknowledgments  to  the 
Uudy  who  honoiu*s  me  with  this  present,  which  I  value  more  than 
I  can  express,  which  I  trust  has  already  done  me  goo4)  and  which 
I  am  sure  will  do  me  a  great  deal  more,  if  it  is  not  niy  own  fault. 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  character  of  this  lady's  family,  having  often 
heard  of  it  from  Mrs  Montagu.  And,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  brother 
of  her's  once  did  me  the  honour  to  sup  at  my  house  in  Aberdeen, 
in  company  with  Mrs  Montagu's  nephew,  Mr  Robinson.  He 
seemed  to  be  an  excellent  young  man,  and  I  was  much  pleased  with 
his  conversation.  I  should  be  very  happy  to  hear  that  he  is  alivQ 
and  well. 

I  have  had  two  letters  lately  from  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  in 
both  which  he  and  Mrs  Porteus  desire  to  be  particularly  remem- 
bered to  Lady  Forbes  and  you.  He  informs  me,  that  the  subscript 
tion-price  of  the  new  edition  of  Shakespeare  adorned  with  -draw- 
ings by  the  best  hands,  from  designs  by  the  best  painters,  will  not 
be  less  than  one  hundred  guineas  for  e^ch  copy.  At  this  rate, 
one  shall  give  the  price  of  an  ordinary  book  for  a  sight  of  this. 
However,  magnificent  works  of  tliis  kind  do  honour  to  the  nation 
that  produces  them,  and  raise  a  laudable  emulation  among  artists, 
and  at  the  same  time  serve  to  give  foreigners  a  high  idea  of  the 
genius  in  honour  of  whom  they  are  imdertaken.  The  French 
pique  themselves  and  very  justly,  on  a  splendid  and  elegant  edi* 
tion  of  La  Fontaine's  "  Fables,"  which  is  sold  for  twelve  or  four- 
teen pounds;  but  that  work  will  be  nothing  to  this.  Clarke's 
edition  of  ^  Caesar"  was  lately  sold  by  auction  in  London  for  forty- 
^ght  pounds :  it  is  indeed  a  most  splendid  work,  and  the  ^^  Spec- 
^  tator"  speaks  of  it  as  the  glory  of  the  British  press ;  but  the 
original  price  was  only  twelve  pounds.  The  finest  copy  I  ever  saw 
of  this  edition  is  ki  the  library  at  Gordon  Castle." 

3g 
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LETTER  CXCVir. 


OR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  aOKOVRABLR  MK  BABON  GOBDON. 

Aberdeen,  5th  Blarcb,  1787. 

'<  I  AM  happy  to  Inform  youy  that  on  the  first  of  March  701s 
tirere  unanimously  re-elected  Lord-Rector  of  Marischal  College 
for  the  ensuing  year.  Your  assessors  are  also  re-elected ;  and 
Major  Mercer  is  re-elected  Dean  of  Faculty.  This  matter  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  unanimity.  All  the  college,  students 
as  well  as  professors,  are  very  sensible  of  the  obligations  they  are 
under  to  you,  for  your  constant  attention  to  the  interests  of  the 
society. 

^^  YoTk  are  very  partial,  my  dear  Sir,  to  my  son's  little  attempt 
in  Latin  poetry  ;  which,  however,  I  acknowledge  to  be  rather  ex- 
traordinary, considering  his  years  and  opportunities.  It  may  show^ 
that  c\asucal  learning  is  not  quite  so  much  neglected  at  Marischal 
College,  as  some  of  our  southern  neighbours  would  wish  the  pub- 
lic to  believe.  He  ha&  employed  himself,  during  this  winter,  in  a 
variety  of  compositions,  both  Latin  and  English,  both  prose  and 
verse  ;  all  which  he  wUl  be  solicitous  to  lay  before  his  rector,  when 
a  proper  opportunity  occurs. 

^'  Finding  that  he  is  fond  of  a  studious  and  academical  life,  I 
have  been  revolving  a  plan  for  him,  which  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and 
as  the  first  (acting)  magistrate  in  the  university,  I  would  have  men- 
tioned two  or  three  weeks  ago,  if  I  had  been  able  to  write.  I  have 
laid  it  before  the  college,  in  a  letter,  a  copy  whereof  I  beg  leave  tQ 
^nd  you : 

**  To  the  Principal  and  other  Prf^easora  ofMapschal  College. 

<<  GENTLEMEN, 

*^  I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you  on  a  subject^  which  is  inte- 
^  resting  to  me,  and  of  some  importance  to  the  college  ;  and  I  do  it 
"  ki  writing  because  it  is  reasonable  that  ye  should  deliberate  upon  it 
"  when  I  am  not  present. 
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"^^  The  state  of  my  health  for  some  time  past,  though  it  has  not 
*^  as  yet  hindered  me  from  performing  the  duties  of  my  office^  has 
^^  however  been  such  as  leads  me  often  to  think  both  of  an  assistant 
^  and  of  a  successor ;  and  many  obrious  reasons  make  me  wbh, 
^  that  one  and  the  same  person  may  serve  in  both  capacities.  It  i9 
^^  natural  for  me  to  prefer  my  ton  to  others  in  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
^  as  he  likes  an  academical  and  studious  life  j  and  as  he  isy  if  not 
^^  sufficiently  qualified,  «t  least  as  well  qualified  for  the  office  as  I 
^  was,  after  I  had  been  seven  years  a  professor. 

^^  It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  give  over  teaching.  On 
^  the  contrary,  I  will  never  permit  any  body  to  teach  my  class,  as 
'^  long  as  I  am  able  to  teach  it.  For  habits  of  seven-and-twent]f 
«<  years  standing  are  not  easily  got  the  better  of;  and  I  find  so  much 
^  amusement  in  this  business,  which  on  all  ordinary  occasions  give# 
^  me  no  trouble,  that,  if  I  were  to  retire  from  it,  I  am  certain  that 
^  my  health  would  be  much  worse  than  it  is. 

^^  But  it  would  be  a  great  relief  to  my  mind,  to  know,  that,  in 
*^  the  event  of  my  being  confined  by  illness,  the  business  of  the  class 
^<  would  suffer  n6  interruption :  and  I  presume,  that,  if  my  assistant 
^  were  to  appear  in  it  a«  a  firqfee^ory  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter 
^  for  him,  with  my  advicie  and  influence,  to  establish  his  authority. 
^  If  he  live  to  see  the  beginning  of  next  session,  my  son  wiH  be  in 
^  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age. 

^^  Of  his  behaviour  and  proficiency  while  at  college,  I  need  not 
^  say  any  thing ;  as  that  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  professors 
^  tmder  whom  he  studied,  and  from  whom  he  Kceived  so  many 
^  marks  of  particular  attention  and  kindness.  It  may  be  proper, 
^  however,  that  I  lay  before  the  college  some  things  concerning 
^  him,  which  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  know.  And,  in  doing 
^  this,  I  do  nothing  more  for  him,  than  justice  would  require  me  to 
'^^  do  for  any  other  young,  man  in  his  circumstances,  and  whom  I 
^'  equally  well  knew. 

^^  Having  for  some  years  had  this  employment  in  >iew  for  him, 
'^  I  took  pains  to  give  such  a  direction  to  his  studies,  as  might  im* 
*<  perceptibly  prepare  him  for  it.  And  I  am  well  enough  pleasecl 
^^  to  fihd,  that,  though  he  has  been  a  very  assiduous  student  in  all 
^<  the  parts  of  learning  that  are  taught  here,  the  bent  of  his  genius 
'<  seems  to  lie  towards  theology,  classical  learning,  morality,  poetry, 
^  and  criticism.     In  Greek,  he  has  read  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odvs* 
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^  8ey>  the  BatrachQinyoipachjat.aiid  a  great  part^f  Hedod»  the 
^  greatest  part,  of^Xenephon,  the  Pbedo  o£  Plato»  8ix  or  aeven  booka 
^  of  Euclid,  Arriao's  History  of  Alexander,  two  Playa  of  SophQcles» 
^  part. of  Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  of  the.Septuagint  and  New  Te»- 
^  tameot,  the  Ethics  aod  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  Longinus,  several  of 
^  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  &c.  Latin  he  understands  better  than  any 
^^  other  person  of  his  years  I  have  ever  known  ;  be  wrote  it  pretty 
^  Connelly  nfheQ  he  was  a  boy  ;  and*  as  I  have  sometimes  am* 
^  versed  with  him  in  that  language,  I  know  that  with  a  little  pnu> 
*^  tice  he  could  speak  it  easily :  he  is  also  making  good  progress 
^<  in  the  French  tongue.  From  his  early  years  I  accustomed  him 
^  to  read  no  books  but  good  ones,  and  to  study  every  thing  he  read 
^  with  grammatical  and  critical  accuracy.  The  moral  sciences^  as 
^  far  as  I  teach  tliem,  he  knows  very  well ;  and,  as  he  has  a  metbo- 
^  dical  head  and  ready  elocution,  I  flatter  myself  a  little  practice 
^  would  make  him  a  good  teacher.  Specimens  of  his  composition, 
^<  both  Latin  and  English,  both  verse  and  prose,  shall  be  laid  before 
>'  the  college,  if  they  desire  it. 

<'  To  all  this  it  may  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to  add,  that  as 
^  he  baa  passed  part  of  several  summers  in  Edinburgh,  and  two  in 
^  London  and  other  parts  of  England,  and  visited  wherever  I  visited, 
^^  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  seen  a  little  of  the  world ;  of  wliich, 
^  though  he  is  rather  silent  in  company,  I  find  he  lias  been  no  in^ 
^  accurate  obaerver. 

^  If  the  college  agree  to  recommend  him  to  his  Majesty,  as  a 
^  person  &t  to  be  appointed  my.  assistant  and  successor,  I  would 
^  farther  request,  that  it  may  be  done  as  aoon  as  possible.  This, 
<<  I  think,  would  be  an  adva|>tage  to  the  college^  as  well  as  to  him  and 
^  me.  For  if  he  were  once  sure  of  the  place,  I  would  make  him 
^^  Jay  other  studies  aside  for  some  time,  and  employ  himself  in  pre« 
^  paring  a  pourse  of  lectures  ;  which,  as  all  my  papers  are  open  to 
f*  him,  he  would  not  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  do,  I  could  also 
^  teach  him  how  to  make  many  improvements  in  my  plan,  which 
f^  I  have  long  had  in  view,  but  could  never  execute  for  want  of 
ff  health, 

^  Ifje^  noi  suggest  to  my  colleague^  the  propriety  of  keeping 
^  this  affair  secret.  Were  it  to  be  talked  of,  and  after  all  to  mis* 
^  C»UTy,  it  would  hurt  my  son's  interest,  and  make  him  feel  the  dis« 
^  fffointm^X  tl»e  more  heavily,    lie  knows  nothing  of  this  appli* 
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^  cation  ;  lK>r  dol  intend  that  he  riudl  know  any  thing  of  it)  till  I 
^<  see  what  the  inue  is  likely  to  be.    I  am/'  &c. 

^  To  this  letter  the  college  letQvned  a  Toy  polite  answer  tothia 
purpose :  That  they  were  so  well  satisfied  with  my  son's  profici- 
ency and  chaiBcter,  that  they  would  immediately)  notwithstanding 
his  youth)  grant  the  recommendation  I  requested)  if  it  were  not  for 
the  present  critical  state  of  the  business  of  the  union.  They  there- 
lore  desired  me  to  let  the  matter  rest  a  littlC)  till  the  issue  of  that 
«ffidr  could  be  more  certainly  foreseen.  In  this  I  thankfully  ac- 
quiesced. 

^  However)  that  I  nnght  if  possible  secure  a  majority)  in  the 
event  of  the  union  taking  place,  I  mentioned  my  scheme  to  Mr 
Professor  •«»♦.  He  entered  very  warmly  into  my  viewS)  and  men- 
tioned the  thing  in  confidence  toDr  •»»»♦♦  and  Mr  ••»••»♦,  They 
were. as  favourable  as  I  could  have  expected;  and)  though  they 
made  no  promise)  which  indeed  was  not  solicited)  they  spoke  in 
very  strong  terms  of  what  they  were  pleased  to  call  the  delicacy  of 
•my  conduct  with  respect  to  my  colleagues  and  to  them.  They 
Beemed  to  think,  that  I  might  have  carried  my  point  by  a  private 
application  to  the  Crown  in  my  own  name.  This  might  perhaps 
43e  true  ;  but  I  would  not  do  a  thing  so  disrespectful  to  the  Marisr 
chal  College. 

^  I  threatened  you  with  a  long  letter)  and  you  see  I  have  kept 
m.y  word.  But)  as  my  almanack  tells  me  that  your  terms  are  over) 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me.  You  are  interested  in  this  business  in 
more  respects  than  one  ;  for  I  took  the  liberty  some  time  ago  to 
execute  a  deed,  in  which  yoa  and  Sir  William  ForbeS)  and  some 
other  gentlemen)  are  named  the  guardians  of  my  two  boys  ;  as  I 
think  I  told  you  before.'* 

LETTER  CXCVII. 

PR  BEATTIE  TO  MISS  VALENTINE. 

London,  20th  July,  ITSr. 

^  I  AM  just  returned  from  Windsor)  where  I  passed  those 
days*    I  went  thither)  partly  to  see  some  friendS)  but  chiefly  that 
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I  might  pay  ihy  respects  to  the  King  and  Queen.  Tbey  both  re- 
ceived me  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  I  saw  the  King  first  on 
the  Terrace,  where  he  knew  me  at  first  sight,  and  did  me  the  ho^ 
nour  to  converse  with  me  a  considerable  tiftie^  Next  morning 
I  saw  him  agun  at  prayers  in  his  chapel,  where  he  was  pleased  to 
introduce  me  to  the  Queen,  who  inquired  Tciy  kindly  after  my 
health ;  observed,  that  many  years  had  passed  nnce  she  saw  me 
last ;  regretted  the  bad  weather  which  I  had  met  with  at  Windsor, 
(for  it  rained  incessantly)  which,  said  she,  has  made  your  friends 
see  less  of  you  than  they  wished;  and,  after  some  other  conversa- 
tion, her  Majesty  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who  attended  berf 
made  a  slight  curtsey,  tfnd  stepped  iiito  the  carriage  that  waited  for 
them  at  the  chapel-door.  The  King  remained  with  us  for  some 
time  longer,  and  talked  of  various  matters,  particularly  the  union 
of  the  colleges.  He  asked  whether  I  was  for  or  against  it.  I  told 
him  I  was  a  friend  to  the  union.  But  Lord  Kinnoull,  said  he,  is 
violent  against  it  (this,  by  the  bye,  I  did  not  know  before).  The 
King  spoke  jocularly  of  my  having  become  fat :  I  remember  the 
time,  said]  he,  when  you  were  as  lean  as  Dr  ••••  there,  point- 
ing to  a  gentleman  who  was  standing  by.  You  look  very  well,  (said 
his  Majesty  to  me)  and  I  am  convinced  you  are  well,  if  you  would 
only  think  so  :  do,  Dr  Heberden,  said  the  King,  convince  Dr  Beat- 
tie  that  he  is  in  perfect  health.  (Dr  Heberden  was  also  standing 
by).  I  have  been  endeavouring.  Sir,  returned  the  Doctor,  to  do  so. 
After  two  such  attestations  of  my  health,  as  those  of  the  King  and 
Dr  Heberden,  I  suppose  I  need  not  say  more  on  that  subject.  The 
truth  is,  I  am  better  than  I  was.  the  giddiness  has  not  troubled 
me  but  one  day  since  I  came  to  London. 

'^  At  Windsor  I  met  with  several  other  friends,  particularly 
Lady  Pembroke,  Mrs  Delany,  Mr  and  Mrs  De  Luc  ;  and  I  was 
often  with  the  famous  Miss  Bumey,  (author  of  ^^  Cecilia")  who  has 
got  an  office  in  the  Queen's  household,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  young  women  I  have  met  with  ;  has  great  vivacity,  join- 
ed with  a  most  unassuming  gentleness  and  simplicity  of  manners. 

"  I  passed  an  afternoon  a  few  days  ag^  with  Lord  Rodney.  I 
was  very  glad  to  meet  with  that  celebrated  veteran,  and  much 
pleased  with  his  conversation.  He  is  of  the  middle  size,  rather 
leauj  has  handsome  features  for  an  old  man,  piercing  blue  eye^^ 
and  is  very  well  bred." 
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LETTER  CXCVhi. 


DR  BBATTIE  TO  SIB.  WILLIAM  PORBES. 

Hunton,  near  Maidstone,  7th  Angtist,  17B7. 

^  I  CAME  to  Hunton  the  28th  of  last  month.  Of  the  scenery, 
of  that  beautiful  place  I  need  say  nothing  to  you,  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  it.  ^  Every  thing  is  so  exactly  the  same  that  it  was, 
and  my  memory  of  every  thing  is  so  accurate,  that  the  three  years 
which  have  intervened  since  I  was  last  here,  seem  to  have  dwindled 
into  as  many  days.  The  Bishop  and  Mrs  Porteus  are. perfectly 
well,  and  desire  their  best  respects  to  Lady  Forbes  and  you. 

^'  Last  week  we  had  a  visit  from  a  gentleman,  (Mr  Boissier)  in 
whose  history  there  are  some  particulars,  which  I  think  will  enter- 
tain you.  He  is  a  man  of  fortune,  and  of  a  French  family,  about 
fifty  years  of  age ;  was  bom  in  England  and  commonly  resides  at 
Bath,  but  has  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  abroad,  where  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  has  kept  the  very  best  company.  He  speaks  Italian, 
Spsoiish,  and  French,  and  is  well  conversant  in  literature ;  and  has 
so  much  of  the  French  vivacity,  that  if  he  had  not  spoken  English 
with  the  propriety  of  a  native,  I  should  have  taken  him  for  a 
Frenchman.  As  Moses  was  trained  up  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Eg^tians,  it  was  this  gentleman's  chance  to  be  educated  in  all  the 
folly  of  French  philosophy  :  he  was  indeed  an  avowed,  nay  a  bare- 
faced, infidel.  In  this  temper  of  mind  he  went  to  hear  the  Bishop 
of  Chester  preach  at  Bath,  about  two  years  ago.  The  text  was, 
**  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.*'  He  was  so  much  struck  with 
the  Bishop's  eloquence  and  reasoning,  that  he  made  no  scruple  to 
declare  to  his  friends,  that  his  mind  was  changed,  and  that  he  was 
determined  to  study  the  Christian  religion  with  candour,  and  with- 
out delay.  An  acquaintance  soon  took  place  between  the  Bishop 
and  him,  and  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other.  Books 
-ivere  put  into  his  hands,  and  among  others  my  little  book.*     To 

•  *'  Evidenceis  of  the  Christian  Religion,  briefly  and  plainly  sUted.^    Sc«. 
pL  404. 
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Bhorten  my  story  he  is  now  a  sincere  Christian ;  and  is  just  going 
to  publish  a  ^  Vindication  of  Christianity,"  which  he  has  transited 
from  the  French  of  McAs.  Bonnet.  This  work  I  have  seen,  and 
think  very  highly  of  it,  as  I  do  of  the  author  and  translator,  who  is 
truly  a  visry  agreeable,  sensible,  well-bred,  man.  The  sermon 
which,  by  the  providence  of  (^od,  was  the  cause  of  tlus  conversion, 
the  Bishop,  at  my  desire,  preached  to  us  last  Sunday.  I  never  in 
my  life  heard  more  animated  eloquence,  or  a  more  forcible  piece 
of  argumentation ;  and  the  Bishop  exceeded  himself  in  the  delivery 
ofit."» 


In  addition  to  the  accumulated  evils  with  which  Dr  Beatti« 
bad  been  long  afflicted,  of  his  own  bad  health,  and  the  total  subver- 
sion of  his  domestic  happiness,  arising  from  his  wife's  incurable 
malady,  he  was  soon  to  experience  another  and  a  most  weighty 
domestic  calamity,  in  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  of  the  commence- 
ment of  whose  illness,  which  at  last  brought  him  to  the  grave,  hift 
father  gives  the  following  affecting  account. 


LETTER  CXCIX. 


DR  BEATTZBTO  MRU  MOKTAOU* 


Aberdeen,  Ifth  November,  ITST 

^  AFT^R  having  been  for  so  many  months  a  wanderer,  I 
am  at  last  become  stationary,  and  sit  down  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  what, has  befallen  me  iunce  I  tore  myself  away  from  Sandieford. 
The  chief  reason  of  my  leaving,  so  soon  as  I  did,  that  delightful 
place,  and  still  more  delightful  society,  was,  though  I  did  not  then 
mention  it,  the  state  of  my  son's  health.  He  had  at  that  time 
symptoms  of  approaching  illness,  particularly  an  unconquerable 

*  The  diBooone  here  mentioned  i»  the  I4th  in  the  second  valnme  of  0m 
B.ishop  of  Lond<m'i  *«  Sermons." 
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Mfhsation  of  cold  in  his  hands  and  feet ;  which  ihade  me  anxious 
to  put  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  under  the  care  of  my  medical  fdends 
in  London.  He  was  taken  ill,  as  I  expected^  first  more  slightly, 
and  afterwards  with  such  violence,  and  so 'many  alarming  appear- 
ances, that  for  several  days  he  seemed  to  be  in  great  danger.-.  My 
friend,  Dr  Lettsom,  attended  him  with  his  usual  humanity ;  and) 
as  soon  as  he  thought  it  safe  to  remove  from  London,  advised  Qie 
to  begin  my  journey.  We  travelled  very  slowly,  and  had  every 
advantage  thjut  could  be  derived  from  good  roads  and  good  weather ; 
but,  though  he  bore  the  motion  of  the  carriage  well  enough)  he 
continued  to  be  so  weak,  that  I  was  often  at  a  loss  to  determine 
whether  I  should  proceed  or  stop.  He  himself  wished  to  get  Sov" 
Ward,  especially  to  get  to  Morpeth,  where  Dr  Keith  lives,  a  parti- 
cular friend  of  ours,  of  whose  aifectionate  temper  and  medicaA 
abilities  we  both  have  the  highest  opinion.  At  Morpeth  we  arrived 
at  last,  and  were  so  lucky  as  to  find  our  friend  at  home,  who  ordered 
something  which  did  much  good ;  but  the  weakness  s|iil  continued) 
and  the  disorder  appeared  to  be  only  alleviated,  but  by  no  means, 
removed.  At  Edinburgh,  where  we  rested  ten  day^)  I  was  advised 
to  take  him  to  Peterhead,  which  I  ,did  accordingly ;  and  the  air  and 
mineral-water  <^that  place  had  so  good  an  effect,  that,  by  the  end 
of  October,  when  we  were  obliged  to  return  home,  I  thought  him, 
and  he  thought  himself,  perfectly  recovered.  He  has  been  regu- 
larly inducted  into  his  new  office :  but  I  do  not  intend  that  he  shall 
have  any  thing  to  do  this  year,  but  to  amuse  himself,  and  recover 
strength  ;  as  I  find  myself  well  enough  to  manage  all  the  business 
without  difficulty.  Indeed  I  have  now  better  health  than  I  remem- 
ber to  have  enjoyed  for  some  years.  And  it  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherwise,  considering  the  very  great  attention  and  kindness 
which  I  met  with  at  Sandleford  and  Hunton ;  and,  since  my  return 
to  the  North,  at  Gordon  Castle,  where  I  made  a  visit  of  three  weeks, 
while  my  son  was  at  Peterhead.  The  Dutchess  desired  me  to 
present  to  you  her  best  respects ;  which,  however,  I  presume  her 
Grace  will  deliver  in  person,  as  she  is  now  on  her  way  to  London, 
where  she  means  to  pass  the  winter. 

"  At  Peterhead  I  gave  Mrs  Arbuthnot  the  money  which  you 
committed  to  my  care,  and  I  was  happy  to  find  her  wonderfully 
well,  considering  her  great  age.  I  need  not  tell  you  with  what 
gratitude   she  acknowledged  your  bounty,    nor   how  anxiously 

3h 
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niinite  she  was  in  her  inquiries  after  your  healthi  and  that  of  Mr 
and  Mrs  Montagu  and  their  lovely  child.  She  is  naturally  of  an 
inquisitive  tum^  a&  solitary  people  of  good  pafts  generally  .are ;  buC| 
wliere  her  heart  and  affections  are  engagedi  there  is  no  end  of  her 
interrogatories.  It  gives  me  no  little  pleasure  to  ohserve,  how  much 
to  the  better  her  poor  Mi  house  is  changed,  since  she  has  had  the 
honour  to  be  under  your  patronage.  The  roof,  which  was  entire* 
ly  decayed,  has. undergone  a  thorough  repair;  her  moth^aten 
tables  and  chairs,  which  were  on  the  point  of  fidling  to  pieces  by 
their  own  wdght,  have  given  place  to  a  set  of  new  ones,  not  fine  in- 
deed, but  neat  and  substantial ;  the  smoky  roofii  of  her  few  aport- 
fnents  :are  cleaned  and  whitewashed,  and  the  mouldineaa  of  her 
wcUla  concealed  by  a  decent  covering  of  printed  paper.  In  her  dress 
1-  perceive  little  or  no  change ;  for  in  that  •  respect,  even  in  her 
worst  days,  she  always  contrived  to  appear  like  a  gentlewoman. 

^'  I  learned  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  letter  from  his  Lordship,  that 
our  excellent  friend  the  Bishop  of  Chester^  is  promoted  to  the  see 
of  London.  Few  things  could  have  given  me  so  much  pleasure. 
This  is  a  station  in  which  his  great  talents  for  buuness,  and  for  do- 
ing good,  win  find  ample  scope ;  yet  so  as  not  to  take  him  to  such 
a  distance  from  his  friends,  or  subject  him  to  such  bo^y  &tigue, 
as  the  duties  of  his  fSsrmer  diocese  often  made  necessaiy.'* 


LETTER  CC. 


DR  BEATTIE   TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  10th  December,  ITST. 

*<  I  WISHED  to  have  written  to  you  by  Mr  •♦•♦••,  but  when 
he  was  here  I  was  ill.  My  son  on  that  occasion  took  upon  him,  for 
the  first  time,  the  management  of  the  class,  and  acquitted  himself 
not  only  to  my  satis&ction  and  theirs,  but  also  to  his  own.  It  was 
not  my  intention  that  he  should  appear  in  his  new  character  till 
next  winter ;  but  I  am  glad  he  has  had  this  trial,  as  it  has  satisfied 
him  that  he  is  equal  to  his  business.  However,  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  s|iall  either  as^Ut  or  fuccced  me^  as  lone  as  I  can  prevent  it.  He 
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is  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  3rour  kind  coacem  about  hini)  and  de- 
sires to  offer  bis  bumble  service.  His  beaith  was  improved  bf 
Peterhead ;  but  he  is  not  robusti  and  I  am  obliged  to  exert  my 
authority  in  moderating  his  application  to  study. 

^  Every  body  must  approve  greatly  of  your  sending  Mr  FcMrbea 
abroad,  previously  to  his  entering  on  busing sa.  Next  to  a  good 
conscience,  nothing  tends  more  to  the  happiness  d  lile,  than  habits 
of  activity  and  industry  begun  in  early  youth,  «o  as  to  settle  into  |i 
pemuoient  disposition  before  one  arrives  at  manhood :  and  I  never 
see,  witiiout  pity,  a  young  man  of  fortime  vho  is  bred  to  no  bust* 
ness. 

^  The  friends  you  inquire  after,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr 
Langton,  &c.  were  all  well  when  I  left  London  $  but  I  did  not  this 
year  see  so  much  of  them  as  usual,  as  my  health  would  not  permit 
me  to  be  much  in  town.  I  regret  exceedingly  my  not  having  had 
an  opportvfnity  to  pay  my  respects  to  Miss  Bowdler. . 

^^  The  passage  in  the  ^  Lounger,"  to  which  she  objects,  seesoHft 
to  me  to  be  not  very  accurate ;  and  I.  am  not  sure  that  I  under<^ 
stand  it.  There  are  men,  and  those  too  of  masculine  minds,  who 
prefer  Virgil  to  Homer ;  Mr  Burke  is  one :  and  there  are  others 
who  prefer  Metastasio  to  Shakespeare,  and  Tasso  ta  Milton. 
Johnson  told  me  he  never  read  Miltxm  through^  till  he  read  him 
in  order  to  gather  words  for  his  ^^  Dictionary  ;*'  and  though  he 
has  spoken  ctviUy  of  him  in  his  ^  Lives,"  it  b  well  known  that  he 
did  not  do  so  in  cotiversation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  known 
women,  whose  sentiments  were  the  same  with  mine,  .and  I  suppose 
with  the  ^^  Lounger's"  in  regard  to  those  great  authors ;  and  who, 
for  all  that,  had  minds  as  delicate,  and  as  truly  feminine,  as  any  of 
their  sex.  Few  women  have  the  means  of  judging  with  precision 
of  the  comparative  merit  of  Virgil  and  Homer;  for,  in  order  to.  do 
that,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  throw  all  translations  aside,  and 
read  them  in  their  own  language.  Pope's  translation  is  afvery 
pleasing  poem,  and  I  believe  a  great  favourite  with  the  fair  sex; 
but  has  nothing  of  Homer  but  the  story  and  the  characters,  the 
manner  being  totally  different :  Dryden*s  "  Virgil"  is  not  a  very 
pleasing  book,  and  conveys  not  any.  tolerable  idea  of  the  original ; 
of  whose  tenderness,  pathos,  and  delicacy,  and  uniform  majesty  of  . 
expression  and  numbers,  Dryden  had  no  just  relish,  and  whose  lan- 
guage he  did  not  understand  so  perfectly  as  he  ought  to  have  doi^e^ 
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^  Of  the  superiority  of  male  to  female  minds>  much  has  been 
said  and  written,  but  perhaps  in  too  general  terms.  In  what  re- 
lates to  the  peculiar  business  and  duty  of  either  sex,  the  genius  of 
that  sex  will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  hare  the  superiority.  A  man, 
though  he  could  suckle,  would  not  make  so  good  a  nurse  as  a  wo- 
man ;  and  though  the  woman  were  in  bodily  strength  equal  to  the 
man,  there  are  in  her  constitution  many  things  which  would  make 
her  less  fit^  than  he  is,  for  what  may  be  called  the  external  econo- 
my of  a  family.  Matters  of  learning,  taste,  and  science,  are  not 
more  the  natural  province  of  the  one  sex  than  of  the  other ;  and| 
with  regard  to  these,  were  they  to  have  the  same  education  and  opr 
portunities,  the  minds  of  the  two  sexes  would  be  found  to  approach 
more  nearly  to  equality.  The  same  educadorij  however,  they  can- 
not have,  because  each  must  be  trained  up  for  its  own  fucuUar  bud- 
ness ;  nor  the  same  ofifiortumtiesj  because  many  scenes  of  observa- 
tion are  open  to  men,  from  which  women  are,  by  their  reserve  and 
modesty,  excluded,  and  some  open  to  women,  to  which  men  arCf 
with  great  propriety,  though  for  a  different  reason,  denied  admit- 
tance. If  one  were  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  all  these  particulars,  I 
imagine  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  say,  what  sorts  of  writing  and 
parts  of  learning  the  two  sexes  might  cultivate  with  egual  success, 
•and  in  what  women  would  be  eufterior  to  men,  and  men  si^iertar  to 
\7omen ;  and  the  inferences,  as  they  occur  to  me  at  present,  would» 
if  I  mistake  not,  receive  confirmation  from  the  history  of  literar 
ture." 


LETTER  CCL 


PE  BBATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 


Aberdeen,  5th  March,  irsS, 


^  I  SCARCE  remember  when  my  attention  was  so  much  en-< 
grossed  by  a  number  of  little  matters,  as  U  has  been  for  the  last  two 
months.  This  must  be  my  apology  for  not  sooner  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  your  very  kind  and  affectmg  letter.  After  what  Dr 
iiay  told  me  last  sumpier,  X  had  no  hopes  of  your  son's  reeorery ; 
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but  the  account  of  his  death  gaye  xne  pain^  as  I  well  knew  what 
Lady  Forbes  and  you  would  suffer  on  that  occasion.  You  have 
been  tried  with  many  severe  afflictions  of  the  same  kind ;  but  have 
borne  them  as  became  you ;  so  that  they  will,  in  their  consequen- 
ces,  prove  matter  of  everlasting  triumph. 

^^  It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  see  your  i^me  in  the  newspapers, 
subjoined  to  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  negroes.  The  society,  to  which  I  belong,  resolved  some  time 
ago  to  present  a  similar  petition,  but  the  thing  is  delayed  till  we 
hear  from  our  chancellor  on  the  subject ;  and  he  is  now  very  in- 
firm, so  that  I  fear  we  shall  be  too  late  in  our  application.  I  wrote 
a  ^  Discourse  on  Slavery,"  particularly  that  of  the  negroes,  about 
ten  years  ago,  and  had  thoughts  lately  of  revising  and  publishing  it. 
So  much  was  I  in  earnest,  that  I  had  actually  transcribed  about  a 
fourth  part  of  it ;  when,  having  occasion  to  consult  some  authori* 
ties,  which  were  not  at  hand,  I  foresaw,  that,  let  me  be  ever  so  dili- 
gent, the  fate  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  intended  motion  on  this  subject, 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  determined  before  my  little  book  could 
be  got  ready  ;  and  so  I  dropped  the  scheme,  at  least  for  the  present : 
which  I  have  the  less  reason  to  regret,  as  I  had  little  to  say  which 
has  not  been  said  by  others,  who  may  be  thought  to  have  had  bet- 
ter means  of  information.  I  earnestly  pray,  that  our  legislature 
may  have  the  grace  tado  something  effectual  in  this  business,  so  as 
to  clear  the  British  character  of  a  stain,  which  is  indeed  of  the 
blackest  die.  The  freest  nation  and  best  natured  people  on  earth, 
are,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  patrons  of  slavery,  and  of  a  slavery 
more  severe  than  is  warranted  by  the  laws  of  France  or  Spain,  or 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  What  an  inconsistency  is  this ! 
and  what  a  reproach!  I  am  not,  however,  one  of  those  who  think, 
that  our  negroes  ought  immediately  to  be  made  free.  That  would 
be  dangerous,  and  is,  I  fear,  impracticable.  But  to  mitigate  in  the 
mean  time  the  horrors  of  their  slavery,  and  to  prepare  matters  for 
a  gradual  abolition  jof  it,  seems  to  me  to  be  neither  dangerous  nor 
difficult. 

"  I  have  been  looking  into  Dr  Reid's  book  on  "  The  Active 
Powers  of  Man."  It  is  written  with  his  usual  perspicuity  and 
acuteness ;  is  in  some  parts  very  entertaining ;  and  to  me,  who 
have  been  obliged  to  think  so  much  on  those  subjects,  is  very  in- 
teresting throughout.    The  question  concerning  Liberty  and  Nc- 
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cesftity  is  very  fully  discussed)  and  vtry  shly ;  and,  i  think,  no- 
thing more  needs  be  said  about  it  I  could  hove  wished  tliat  Dr  Reid 
had  gplven  a  fuller  enumeration  of  the  passions,  and  been  a  little 
more  particular  in  illustrating  the  duties  of  morality.  But  his  man- 
ner is,  in  all  his  writings,  more  turned  to  speculation  than  to  prac- 
tical philosophy ;  which  may  be  owing  to  his  haTxng  emph>yed 
himself  so  much  in  the  study  of  Locke,  Hume,  Berkeley,  and 
other  theorists ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  habits  of  study  and 
modes  of  conversation  which  were  fiishionable  in  this  country  in 
his  younger  days.  If  I  were  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
Doctor,  I  should  conclude,  from  his  books,  that  he  was  mther  too 
warm  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Hume.  He  confutes,  it  is  true,  some  of 
his  opinions ;  but  pays  them  much  more  respect  than  they  are  en* 
titled  to. 

^  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  we  have  heard  from 
our  chancellor,  who  approves  highly  of  our  declaring  our  senti* 
ments  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  in  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons.  No  time  was  lost.  I  had  prepared  the  petition ; 
which  was  instantly  signed,  and  sent  off  by  last  post. 

^  Mr  Boissier*  has  published  his  ^  Translation  of  M.  Bonnet's 
Inquiries  concerning  Christianity,"  and  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  send  me  a  copy ;  which  I  shall  read  as  soon  as  I  can  command 
a  day's  leisure.  In  his  preface  he  mentions  Bishop  Porteus  as  the 
first,  ^  who  traced  out  to  him  the  road  which  leads  to  truth."  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  this  book,  I  should  be  apprehendve  that  the 
author's  manner  is  rather  abrupt,  and  too  abstruse  to  be  popular, 
at  least  in  this  country.  However,  the  world  is  under  obligations 
to  him,  and  to  his  worthy  translator,  for  declaring  themselves  in  so 
explicit  a  manner  the  friends  of  religion ;  and  as  M.  Bonnet's  cha- 
racter is  very  high  in  France,  I  hope  his  book  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good. 

^  At  my  spare  hours,  which  have  been  very  few  this  winter,  I 
am  preparing  to  do,  what,  if  circumstances  had  permitted,  I  ought 
to  have  done  long  ago,  to  print  an  abridgment,  a  very  brief  one, 
of  my  lectures  on  moral  philosophy  and  logic.  It  is  intended  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  assist  the  memory  of  those  students  who 
attend  my  class ;  and  therefore,  though  I  shall  print,  I  am  in  doubt 
whether  I  should  publish  it.    The  students,  by  paying  for  thek 

•  Mentioned  in  Letter  CXCVIII. 
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eopiesr  i^f^iU  in  time  indemnify  me  for  print  and  papery  which  is  all 
I  shall  ask  in  the  pecuniary  way.  Notwithstanding  all  my  care  to 
be  concise^  I  find  it  will  extend  to  two  octavcfs;  the  first  of  which 
will  contain,  "  Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  and  the  second, 
^  Elements  of  Logic."  Under  Logic  I  comprehend,  not  only  the 
philosophy  of  eyidence,  but  likewise  every  thing  that  relates  to  lan« 
guage»  composition,  and  criticism*  Hitherto  it  has  been  my  way, 
as  it  was  that  of  my  piredecessor,  to  make  the  students  take  down  in 
writing  an  abstract  of  the  lectures  and  conversations ;  and  this*me« 
thod  is  not  without  its  advantages ;  -but  such,  abstracts,  being  writ- 
ten in  great  haste,  were  not  always  correct,  and  took  up  a  good  deal 
of  time.  The  time,  which  I  shall  save  by  using  a  printed  text  book, 
1  intend  to  employ  in  commenting  upon  classic  authors,  and  other 
profitable  exercbes*. 

^  You  will  be  glad  to  hear,  tliat  Sunday-achiools  are  likely  to  do 
good  here*  Eight  have  been  set  a-going,  and  are  supported  by  sub- 
scription. 

^<  My  son  desires  his  best  respects.  My  cough  has  obliged  me 
to  employ  him  more  frequently,  in  the  morning  meeting  at  eight, 
than  I  wished  to  do :  but  he  likes  the  business,  and  has  now  had 
experience  oi  almost  all  the  varieties  of  it.  He  has  also  been  com- 
posing some  lectures,  one  of  which,  accompanied  with  a  model  in 
pasteboard,  is  an  account  of  Raymond  Lully's  mill  for  making 
books,  alluded  to  by  Dr  Campbell  in  the  ^'  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric." 
He  got  Raymond's  book  in  the  college  library,  and  m&de  the  mill 
exactly  according  to  the  author's  directions^" 

LETTER  ecu. 

na  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FOBBES. 

^  Peterhead,  3d  May*  1788. 

'^  THE  book  I  have  in  view  will  not  be  a  mere  syllabus,  like 
the  pamphlet  which  Dr  Blair  published ;  nor  a  ci^ection  of  apho- 
risms, like  Dr  Ferguson's  ^  Institutes :"  in  its  plan  it  will  more 

*  This  abridgment  of  Iii&  lectures,  Dr  Seattle  did  publish,  under  the 
title  of  ••  Elements  of  Moral  Science  j**  the  first  vpUime  in  the  j'ear  1790, 
the  second  volnme  in  the  year  1793. 
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resemble  Dr  James  Gregory's  "  Cdnsfiectus  Medicine  Theoretics s*^ 
only  it  will  be  in  English.  If  I  live  to  execute  my  purpose,  it  will 
comprehend  the  substance' of  all  my  lectures  and  coTtversatiom^  (for 
I  often  teach  in  the  Socratic  method,  by  question  and  answer,)  with 
the  omission  of  such  illustrations,  facts,  and  reasonings  only,  as 
cannot  be  expressed  in  few  words.  The  first  volume  will  contain, 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ;  Principles  of  Natural  Reli- 
gion ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  and  Politics :  and  the  second.  Logic, 
or  the  Philosophy  of  Evidence ;  and  Rhetoric,  or  the  Belles  Let- 
tres.  About  one  hundred  and*  forty  large  quarto  pages  of  the  first 
volume  are  written ;  and  I  hope,  if  my  health  does  not  prevent  me, 
to  have  it  in  the  press  before  th«  end  of  the  year. 

^^  The  same  post,  that  brought  your  last  most  agreeable  favour, 
brought  also  a  letter,  with  two  pamphlets,  from  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  Bishop  is  very  urgent  with  me,  as  you  are,  to  publish 
my  papers  on  the  slave-trade.  He  says  they  will  come  in  good 
season  if  they  appear  before  the  next  session  of  parliament,  for  that 
nothing  in  that  business  will  be  done  this  session.  The  Privy- 
Council,  he  says,  have  been  at  uncommon  pains  to  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  the  African  slave-trade,  and  the  state  of  the  slaves 
in  our  West  India  islands.  His  Lordship  also  wishes  me  to  sub- 
join, as  an  appendix  to  my  papers,  an  examination  of  an  extraordi- 
nary pamphlet,  which  has  just  appeared,  to  prove  the  lawfulness^ 
or,  as  the  author  calls  it,  the  liciineas  of  the  slave-trade,  from  the 
scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  This  pamphlet  he  has 
sent  me,  but  I  have  hot  yet  got  time  to  read  it.  It  is  the  work  of 
a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Harris,  who  it  seems  is  connected 
with  the  slave-merchants  of  Liverpool,  by  whose  means  he  hopes 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  church  of  England,  to  which  he  is  wil- 
ling to  conform :  his  pamphlet  is  dedicated  to  the  Mayor,  Alder- 
men, &c.  of  Liverpool.  The  slave-dealers  exult  in  this  champion, 
and  say  that  his  work  is  unanswerable  ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London 
says  it  is  mere  Jesuitical  sophistry.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  it, 
I  should  think  it  an  easy  matter  to  answer  it ;  but  whether  I  shall 
be  able  to  do  this,  I  know  not.  My  health  is  a  great  hindrance  to 
all  my  projects. 

**  The  other  pamphlet  which  the  Bishpp  sent  me,  is  a  "  Pasto- 
ral Letter  to  the  English  Clergy  in  the  West  Indies,"  who  are  all, 
it  seems,  subject  to  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.    It  is  short>  but 
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yretf  elegttity  and  very  like  himself  and  bis  station.  It  relates 
chiefly  to  two  things,  the  conversion  and  education  of  the  negroes^ 
which  he  earnestly  and  powerfully  recommends ;  and  the  qualifica- 
tions which  he  insists  on  finding  in  all  those  West  Indians  who  may 
apply  to  him  for  holy  orders.  My  little  book  of  ^  Evidences*'  is 
t>ne  of  those  which  his  Lordship  is  pleased  to  recommend  to  their 
attention." 


LETTER  CCIIL 

t)&  BXATTIB  TO  MRS  MONTAOV. 

Petetheady  38th  June^  1788. 

^  MY  papers  on  the  slave-trade  would  now  appear  too  late. 
The  legislature  seems  to  have  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  that 
business  with  a  generous  alacrity,  which  does  them  infinite  honour, 
and  will  undoubtedly  bring  on  such  regulations,  as  would  make  my 
zeai  and  my  arguments  both  unnecessary  and  unseasonable.  In 
fkct,  several  of  tho^  abuses,  which  I  had  attacked  with  most  seve- 
rity,  are  already  in  part  redressed,  or  in  a  hie  way  of  being  so ; 
particularly  the  horrid  cruelties  perpetrated.upon  the  poor  negroes 
in  their  passage  across  the  Atiantic,  and  the  cruel  laws  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  sc»ne  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  particularly 
Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  If  one  may  believe  the  newspapers,  con- 
siderable reformations  have  already  taken  place  in  both  those 
islands,  as  well  as  in  North  America.  As  to  the  final  abolition  of 
the  traffic,  I  pray  for  it  as  eamesdy  as  any  body ;  but  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  accomplished  soon,  though  in  a  few  years  it  may,  and  I 
trust  it  will.  Much  good  might  be  done  in.the  meantime,  if  plant- 
ers could  be  prevailed  on  to  repose  less  confidence  in  overseers ;  to 
give  liberty  and  wages  to  their  most  deserving  slaves ;  to  give 
Christian  education  to  them  all,  with  rest  on  Sunday ;  to  teach 
them  to  be  rational,  by  treating  them  as  rational  beings ;  and  to 
mitigate  the  cruelty  of  punishment,  and  the  severity  of  labour.  I 
am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  Mr  Wilberforce's  indisposition.  It  is 
very  good  in  Mr  and  Mrs  Montagu  to  interest  themselves  so  much 
in  his  behalf:  I  hope  their  kind  assiduities  will  be  sudcessfuL 

8i 
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^  I  hope  nfj  Tfoijenib^  fr^^dy  Mn  Petoy,  i^  aUivQ  Ufi  imU. 
]( iiHi.  ex^^eniely  #wiouft  to  hf^  of  her ;  hftvii^  8<9em  A^  olJi^r  digr 
in  ^  Wif9p!9^Xy  th^  woFcU}  ^'  th(6  tof  Mi«  Del^ny ;"  which  I  woukl 
fain  bdi^yi^  tpi  hi(  a  iieifBpapf  r  bliu^r»  98 1  h»i^  newr  hfB^ 
deaths  or  et^n  ^t  8h«  was  iU.  I  sicv  h^r  frequency  «!;  Wl^dior 
Itftt  y^arjL  wi  vaft  h^ppy  to  eb«i<pne  no  syo^ptpipA  of  ttodipe-  A 
Tery  great  person  was  pleased  to  joke  with  her  on  my  ^(cooiinU 
*^  Where  have  you  been  these  two  days,  Mrs  D.V*  said  hC)  ^  bat 
^  I  can  guess ;  I  warrant  you  have  had  more  than  one  assignation 
**  with  Dr  9*  since  he  has  been  at  Windsor."  ^  Indeed^  Sir,^ 
replied  she^  **  Y.  M.  is  right ;  Dr  B.  has  been  with  me  seversd 
times.'* 


LETTER  CCIV. 


»&  BBATTIB  TO  DK  PO&TSVSy  tlSttOP  OF  LOHDOW. 

Peterhead,  Sd  July,  1789. 

^  AS  soon  as  it  is  in  my  power  I  shall  g^ve  the  Rev.  Mr 
Harris*  a  fiur  hearing,  and  let  your  Lordship  know  my  i^unioii. 
I  have  seen  a  little  of  him,  and  think  him  a  tolerable  sophlster. 
Hls-nrguments  might  pass,  for  argument's  sake,  in  a  school-dispu- 
tation upon  a  thesis;  but  can  have  no  inAuence  upon  a  candid  and 
rational  mind,  except  perhaps  to  provoke  indignation :  for  the 
matter  is  too  solemn  for  laughter.  He  pretends  to  piety,  reverence 
^f  the  Scripture,  and  zeal  for  the  rights  of  humanity ;  and  all  the 
while  he  is  labounng  to  pervert  Scvqiture,  in  order  to  vindicate 
one  of  the  most  impious  and  inhuman  practices  that  ever  ^sgraced 
the  sublunary  creation.  He,  good  man !  would  not  for  the  world 
<Mtr  an  apology  for  any  injustice,  o{^ression,  or  cnnelty,  that  may 
have  been  pracd&ed  by  dealers  in  slaves ;  be  would  only  jusdfy 
what  he  calls  ^  the  African  slave-trade  in  the  abstract.'*  I  know 
not  whether  I  understand  this.  But,  if  he  will  remove  all  oppres- 
sion, cruelty,  and  injustice,  from  that  trade,  I  promise  him  I  shall 

* 

*  Who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  the  skve-trAde  agreeable  to  reason  and 
Scripture.    See  Let^r  CCII.  to  Sir  William  Forbes,  p.  431. 
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Qot  object  to  hk  abstract  nodons :  the  trade  "WiD  then  be  a  mere 
idea  i  as  hafihle^ft  as  those  now  are^  to  which  we  give  the  names  of 
(Mtradsm^  crusade^  6cc. )  and  will  no  more  makt  negroes  miserable* 
and  slave-mongers  cruel,  than  the  «eoond  book  of  the  ^  .£neid"* 
Will  bum  their  towns.  The  misfortune  is,  that  fmm  this  vile  traflfic, 
oppresuon,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  art  inseparable.  These  crimer 
have^  from  the  begimnng  of  it,  formed  its  bash,  and  without  them 
it  can  no  more  subsist,  than  a  house  without  a  foundation.  ^  If 
^  you  have  any  music  that  makes  do  muse,"  say«  a  clown  itr 
Shakespeare  to  a  company  of  fiddlers,  ^  pray  let  us  have  it ;  but  we 
^  cannot  endure  any  other/*  So  say  I  to  Mr  Huris.  If  you  can 
l^vo  us  an  AfH<ien  slave-trade,  that  has  nothing  cruel,  oppressive, 
or  unjust  in  it,  Willi  all  my  heart ;  let  it  be  set  a-going  as  soon  as> 
poaisible.  To  such  a  trade  the  Biitkh  legislamre  will  have  no 
l^ection;  and  I  trust  they  will  never  tolerate  any  other.  Tfaey^ 
have  entered  into  this  business  with  a  generous  idacrity,  that 
does  them  infinite  honour ;  dSkA  will  soon,  I  hopife,  mAt  such  rega* 
krtons  as  will  render  my  ztal  and  my  arguments  nnnecetsary,  anl^ 
eteii  unseasonable.** 


LETTER  CCV. 


na  BKJltTEE  TO  8IK  WrLEMX  voalBxs. 


Peterhead,  10th  July,  1786. 

^  I  AM  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  quotation  from  Mrs 
Piosui's  letters,  and  to  that  lady  for  speaking  of  m^e  with  so  much 
kindness.*  I  was  introduced  to  her  and  Mr  Thrale  by  Dr  Johnson^ 
and  received  snany  and  great  oiviiities  from  both.  Mr  Thrale  was 
a  most  respectable  character;  intelligent,  modest,  communicative, 

*  The  paragraph  In  question  is  as  follows :  **  Dr  Beatde  is  as  charming  as 
*'  ever.  *****  Every  body  moioes  that  the  Doctor -will  got  his  pension. 
**  Every  one  loves  him  but  Goldsmitht  who  says  he  cannot  bear  the  sight  of 
*'  so  Aiucb  applause  as  We  all  bestoW  upon  him.  Did  he  nOt  tell  us  so  hiitt- 
'<  selft  who  wodld  believe  he  was  so  ezceedingty  in-natured?'*t 

'  t "  Mrs  Pioizi  and  Or  Jolmsoa^f  LMTen/*  VoL  t  mH, 
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and  friendly :  and  I  greatly  admired  his  wife  for  her  vivacity 9  lean»- 
ing,  affability,  and  beauty  :  I  thought  her  indeed  one  of  the  mott 
agreeable  women  I  ever  saw  ;  and  could  not  have  imagined  her 
capable  of  acting  so  unwise  a  part  as  she  afterwards  did. 

^  What  she  says  of  Goldsmith  is  perfectly  true.  He  was  a 
poor  fretful  creature,  eaten  up  with  affectation  and  envy.  He  was 
the  only  person  I  ever  knew  who  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
•nvious.  In  Johnson's  presence  he  was  quiet  enough ;  but  in  his 
absence  expressed  great  uneasiness  in  hearing  him  praised.  He 
envied,  eveli  the  dead ;  he  could  not  bear  that  Shakespeare  should 
be  so  much  aditiired  as  h^  is.  There  'mi^t,  however,  be  some- 
thing like  magnanimity  in  envying  Shakespeare  and  Dr  Johnson } 
AS  in  Julius  Cesar's  weeping  to  think,  that  at  an*  age  at  which  he 
had  done  so  little^  Alexander  should  have  done  so  much.  But 
sm^ly  Goldsmith  had  no  occasion  to  envy  me ;  which,  however,  he 
certainly  did,  for  he  pwned  it  (though  when  we  met  he  was  always 
very  civil ;)  and  I  rec^ved  undoubted  inibrmation»  that  he  seldom 
^ins^d  an  opportunity  of  spesking  ill  of  ine  behind  my  back. 
Goldsmith's  common  conversation  was  a  strange  mixture  o( 
absurdity  and  silliness ;  of  silliness  so  great,  as  to  make  me 
sometimes  think  that  he  affected  it.  Yet  he  was  a  genius  of 
no  mean  rank:  somebody,  who  knew  ^m  well,  called  him  an 
ins/iired  idiot.  His  ballad  of  <^  Edwin  and  Angelina"  is  exceedingly 
beautiful,  and  well  conducted ;  and  in  his  two  other  poems,  though 
there  be  great  ^inequalities^  there  is  pathos,  energy,  and  even 
aublimity, 


LETTER  CCVL 


pa  BKATTiE  TO  THK  DUTCHBSS  Or  OOUDOM. 


Aberd^n,  8th  August,  1788. 

^  IT  delights  me  to  hear  that  Lord  Huntly  is  to  go  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  ^  English  university  is  the  best  place  on  earth 
for  study  ;  and,  what  is  of  still  greater  consequence,  especially  to  a 
person  of  high  ranki  it  supplies  the  l^st  opportunities  of  contracting 
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those  early  connections  of  friendship}  which  one  remembere  with 
exquisite  pleasure  to  the  end  of  life ;  and  which  ofte^  contribute^ 
more  than  any  thing  else,  to  a  great  man's  ixiAuence  and  popularity. 
Mr  Pitt,  great  as  he  is  by  hereditary  right,  and  greater  still  by  his 
own  geniuaand  virtue,  would,  I  am  persuaded,  readily  acknowledge 
how  much  he  owes  to  Cambridge.  There  he  was  from  the  first  a 
general  &vourite ;  and  there  he  found  many  valuable  friends,  who, 
I  am  told,  still  iidhere  to.him  with  a  fervency  of  zeal,  in  which  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  whether  admiration  or  fondness  be  the  most  power- 
ful ingredient.  Such  attachments  do  honoui!  to  human  nature,  and 
.ere  e.qiiKlly  delightful  and  lasting.  The  Duke  will  be  at  no  loss  to 
fjetemu^e,  whether  Oxford  or  Cambridge  is  to  be  honoured  with 
Lord; Huntley's  residence.  It  is  natural  for  me  to  have  a  partiality 
to  the  former ;  but  ki  most  things  they  are,  I  believe,  pretty  equat% 
Oxford  is  ,«  plapQ  of.  greater  resort  and  niore  brilliancy  ;  but  the 
quiet  of  Cambridge  is  perhAp&  more  salutary  to  the  student.  Each 
has  produced  such  a  number  of  great  men,  as  no  other  seminary  in 
the  ancient  or  modem  world  can  boast  of.  The  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter's son,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  gone  to  Cambridge. 

^  My  son  is  greatly  honoured  by  the  notice  you  take  of  him, 
and  desires  to  offer  his  humble  service.  His  health  is  quite  re- 
established, but^he  is  too  studious  to  be  robust.  He  has  gone  pretty 
deep  in  the  theory  of  music,  and  now  begins  to  practise  a  little. 
The  organ  is  his  favourite  instrument ;  and,  as  he  has  something 
of  a  mechanical  turn,  and  n^eds  to  be  decoyed  from  his  books 
sometimes,  I  have  made  hj,m  en^loy  his  leisure  at  Peterhead,  in 
superintending  the  building  of  an  organ,  under  the  auspices  of  Dr 
Laing.  It  is  now  almost  finished,  and  can  already,  as  Hanilet  says, 
(<  discourse  most  eloquent  music."  The  ^workmanship  is  good,  and 
the  tones  are  very  pleasing.'' 


LETTER  CCVII. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  31st  October,  1798. 

**  THE  account  you  have  from  Miss  Bowdler,  of  Dr  Taylor's 
^'  Sermons,^'  agrees  exactly  with  the  sentiments  of——.  Perhaps 
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you  ta&f  wiii  to  Me  hh  worcto.  Iit^e  di«y  «re  t  «  Before  i  ffe** 
^  lease  you,  I  must  mentioA  one  iMre  p^iblittttioi^y  on  accoufit  of 
<<  its  slngularitf  as  irell  as  its  itteiit  It  is  a  volutxie  <»f  senftofiS) 
^  puMwhed  by  Dr  l>iy^or»  prebendary  of  Westtniiiaitt,*  ^6  is 
^  lately  de^.  He  was  m  old  friend  and  sohool^fellow  of  Dr  lohii>' 
^  eon's,  and  is  often  tiientiotied  in  tbe  Doctor's  fetters  tohfmThrale. 
«<  He  Wtts  ioog  suspected  of  preaohing  Mrmons  wfttten  by  Dr 
^  Johnson.  To  confute  this  caluiKinyrhe  ordered  this  Toliliiie  of 
<<  sermons  to  be  published  after  his  de^,  Sut  t  am  a£ndd  it  will 
^  Hot  quits  anaw^  his  purpose^  t»  t  wlU  venture  to  safi  thai 
^  there  is  not  a  man  in  England,  who  knowa  any  thhigof  Dr  h^i^ 
^  «m*s  peculiaiities  o^  a%yle>  seMimenti  and  ^mpositkA,  that  wift 
^ not insfcanUy  pron<>unee these  sermons  fb  be  his.  .  tndecdthe^ 
^  are  (some  ^  them  at  least)  in  his  very  b^st  mamier ;  «id  TayhM* 
^  was  no  thotie  capable  of  wtitihg  th^iai,  than  of  making  m  ^ 
^  poem/*    I  long  to  ste  this  litetury  curletf  ty .' 


LETTER  CCVIII. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  OOAD'Olf. 

Abeildeen.  20th  Norember,  irSS. 

^  I  HAD  the  honour  to  receive  your  Grace's  most  cMiging 
fetter  yesterday  morning ;  and  imme&itely  packed  up  my  papers 
on  the  slave-trade,  and  delivered  them  to  be  forwarded  to  Gordon 
Castle.  They  are  extremely  incorrect,  and  not  fit  to  be  seen  by 
any  eyes  that  are  not  very  partial  to  the  writer ;  and,  therefore, 
I  must  beg  that  your  Grace  will  not  show  them  to  any  body.  Many 
things  in  them  were  true  when  I  wrote  them,  which  are  not  true 
now ;  a  late  act  of  parliament,  and  some  late  regulations  in  Jamaica 
andBarbadoes,  having  greatly  mitigated  the  sufPeiings  of  the  negroes, 
both  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  their  transportation  thither  from 
their  own  country.     And  candour  obliges  me  to  declare  further, 

*  The  title  of  the  book  is,  **  Sermoas  on  diffeient  Subjects,  left  for  puhK^ 
"  cation  by  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  &c.  &c.  PabUshed  by  the  Reverend  Samuel 
*  Hayes,  A.  M."  &c.  A  second  volume  was  published  the  year  following 
by  the  same  title. 
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tkat  tbough,  when  I  wrote  those  papers,  I  thoiight  I  had  good  rea« 
80D  to  believe  every  word  in  them,  I  have  since  found,  tliat  I  wa9 
misinforined  in  regard  to  several  particulars,  AU  this  your  Grace 
win  excuse  with  your  wonted  generosity,  aa  well  as  the  blotted 
condition  of  the  mantiscript,  which  I  am  afraid  i^iU  make  many 
passages  quite  unintelligible. 

^  The  late  dreadful  news  from  Windsor  must  have  been  mosi 
dislressing  to  your  Grace*.  Blessed  be  God,  the  danger  seems 
now  to  be  over  ;  otherwise  I  should  not  be  able  to  write  on  that,  or 
any  other  subject.  For  these  ten  daya  past  I  have  thought  myself 
in  a  d^rk,  confused»  fevqnah,  dreain,  with  nothing  before  me  but 
danger  and  horror.  The  agitation  and  aniuety  I  have  undergone, 
are  indeed  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  such  a$  I  shall 
not  soon  get  the  better  of.  But  may  God  restore  the  health  of  the 
best  of  sovereigns,  and  the  best  of  men  I  and  it  matters  not  what 
become  of  me.  Your  Grace  naust  have  the  most  authentic  intelU^ 
gence,  otherwise  I  would  tell  you  of  a  letter  which  I  had  to-day 
from  Sir  William  Forbes,  which  mentions  one  received  from  the 
highest  authority,  certifying,  that  his  Majesty  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
recovery ;  and  that  the  slowness  of  the  recovery  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  physicians,  very  much  in  his  &vour.  Sir  William  Fordyce 
too,  in  a  letter  which  arrived  here  yesterday,  gives  the  same  ac- 
count, and  says,  that  the  delirium  is  gone.  I  hope  the  King  wiU 
soon  have  the  exquisite  satisfaction  to  know,  from  what  hia  subjects 
have  suffered  on  this  occasion,  that  he  is,  as  he  deserves  to  be,  the 
most  beloved  prince  that  ever  sat  on  the  British  throne. 

^^  You  desire  to  know  my  opinion  of  Mr  Gibbon.  I  can  say 
very  little  about  him ;  for  such  is  the  affectation  of  his  style,  that  I 
could  never  get  through  the  half  of  one  of  his  volumes.  If  any  body 
would  translate  him  into  good  classical  English,  (such,  I  mean,  as 
Addison,  Swift,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Sec.  wrote)  I  should  read  him  with 
eagerness ;  for  I  know  there  must  be  much  curious  matter  in  his 
.work.  His  cavils  against  religion,  have,  I  think,  been  all  confuted ; 
he  does  not  seem  to  understand  that  part  of  his  subject :  indeed  I 
have  never  yet  met  with  a  man,  or  with  an  author,who  both  under*- 
stood  Christianity,  and  disbelieved  it.  It  is,  I  am  told,  the  fashion 
<o Admire  Gibbon's  style;  my  opinion  c^it,  however,  is  supported 

*  The  King's  illness. 
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by  great  authorities,  of  whom  I  need  only  mention  Lord  Mansfield^ 
the  present  Bishop  of  London,  Mrs  Montagu,  and  Major  Mercer. 
In  the  Bishop's  last  letter  to  me  there  is  the  following  passage  : 
^  We  have  been  much  amused  this  summer  with  Keate's  *  Account 
^  of  the  Pelew  Islands  :'  and  it  is  almost  the  only  summer  book  we 
^  have  had.  For  Gibbon's  three  bulky  quartos  are  fit  only  for  the 
*^  gloom  and  horror  of  wintry  storms.  His  style  is  more  obscure 
^  and  affected  than  ever ;  and  his  insults  on  Christianity  not  less 
«  oflPensive." 

^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  your  Grace  is  planning  future  groves 
to  wave  along  the  breezy  hill.  Of  all  rural  occupations,  if  tfae^ 
were  all  in  my  power,  I  should  prefer  that  of  rearing  trees  and 
shrubs :  and  accordingly  have  always  admired  Addison's  right  an- 
tediluvian  novel,  on  the  subject  of  planting,  as  one  of  the  most  plea- 
sing  little  tales  I  ever  saw.  It  is  in  the  ^  Spectator,'*  Nos.  583, 
584,  585.  Your  account  of  your  walks  through  the  decaying 
woods,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  fine  passage  in  Thomson's  ^  Autumn :" 

'<  The  pale  descending  year,  yet  pleasing  stilly 
"  A  gentler  mood  inspires;  for  now  the  leaf 
'*  Incessant  rustles  from  the  mournful  grove, 
"  Oft  startling  such  as  studious  walk  below/'  &c. 

I  am  tempted  to  make  the  quotation  longer,  but  it  is  now  time  th 
release  you.* 


LETTER  CCIX. 


PR  BfiATTlE  TO  MRS  MONTAGU. 

Aberdeen,  25tfa  Match,  1789. 

- "  I  THANK  you  most  sincerely  for  your  very  instructive 
and  pleasing  letter  ;  and  with  my  whole  soul  I  congi*atulate  you  on 
one  of  the  happiest  events  that  ever  took  place  in  this  country,  or 
in  any  other.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  mean,  his  Majesty's  re- 
covery. It  is  indeed  a  most  signal  interposition  of  Providence  in 
our  behalf ;  and  has  raised  us  all  from  the  deepest  affliction  to  an 
ecstacy  of  joy.    The  rejoicings  on  occasion  of  this  great  eyent  have 
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been  universal  and  have  for  exceeded  any  thing  I  ever  saw  before 
m  this  country.  May  the  Hearer  of  prayer^  and  the  God  of  conso- 
lation^  confirm  the  King's  recovery>  and  grant  him  to  see  many 
happy  years  in  the  land  of  the  living,  with  his  family  and  people 
flourishing  around  him !  and  may  all  his  people  be  enabled  to  make 
a  right  improvement  of  these  dispensations  of  Providence  !  I  hope 
hp.  Majesty  has  not  engaged  in  business  too  soon ;  and  that  he  will, 
for  this  great  while,  engage  in  those  parts  of  it  only,  which  may 
amuse  without  fettiguing  him. 

**  My  friend  Dr  Campbeirs  greaft  vrafk  (a  new  Translation  of " 
the  Gospels,  with  preliminary  Dissertations,  and  Notes  critical  and 
explanatory,  in  two  volumes  4to)  is  published  at  last.  I  carefully 
read  the  whole  in  manuscript,  and  wrote  many  a  sheet  of  remarks 
and  criticisms  upon  it ;  and  have  no  scruple  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  publications  in  theology,  if  not  the  most  imfior^ 
tanty  that  has  appeared  in  my  time.  It  vnll  give  the  public,  at  least 
the  rati<Hial  part  of  the  public,  a  very  high  idea  of  the  learning, 
acuteness,  industry,  candour,  and  piety,  of  the  author ;  who  is  my 
next  neighbour ;  and  with  whom  I  have  lived  in  the  same  society, 
upon  the  most  intimate  terms,  for  almost  thirty  years.  It  is  about 
forty  years  since  he  engaged  in  this  important  work ;  and  yet  I  am 
afraid  he  will  not  get  so  much  by  it  as  Mr  Sheridan  did  by  the  c#>& 
medy  of  the  ^<  Duenna." 


JLETTER  CCX. 

BR    BEATTIE    TO   MRS   MONTAOtf. 

•^  Peterhead,  25th  May,  1789. 

"  I  CONGRATULATE  you,  Madam,  on  the  late  proceed- 
ings of  the  Commons  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  justice.  The  ac- 
count of  Mr  Wilberforce's  speech  that  appeared  in  the  papers,  is 
no  doubt  very  imperfect ;  but  it  does  him  infinite  honour,  and  I 
have  read  it  once  and  again  with  great  delight.  It  confirms  a  num- 
ber of  facts,  which  I  find  in  my  papers  on  negro^lavery,  but  of 
which  I  had  of  late  become  somewhat  dbtrustful,  having  forgotten 
the  authoritiefi  on  which  I  had  recorded  them.  The  truth  is,  I  have 
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been  collecting  materials  on  tbat  subject  for  upwards  of  twenty-fite 
years  ;  and,  as  &r  as  my  poor  voice  could  be  heard)  have  laboured^ 
not  altogether  unsuccessfiillyi  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor 
Africans.  This,  at  least,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  many  of  my 
pupils  have  gone  to  the  West  Indies ;  and,  I  trust,  have  carried  my 
principles  along  with  them^  and. exemplified  those  princq>les  in. 
their  conduct  to  their  unfortunate  brethren.  A  good  deal  of  my  in* 
formation,  with  respect  to  the  negroes,  I  received  from  a  most 
worthy  old  gentleman,  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been 
long  in  one  of  our  West  India  islands  ;  and  having  acquired  a  com- 
petent fortune,  returned  to  his  own  country,  and  devoted  the  last 
thirty  years  of  a  long  life  to  philosophy  and  literature.  He  waft 
one  of  the  most  learned  men  I  have  ever  met  with,  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian, and  one  who  held  all  injustice,  oppression,  and  every  sort  of 
inhumanity,  in  utter  detestation.* 

^  Mrs  Arbuthnot  is  surprisingly  well.  She  was  at  church  yes- 
terday. I  need  not  tell  you  with  what  raptures  of  esteem  and  gra- 
titude she  speaks  of  you.  I  observe  your  benevolent  intention  of 
making  an  addition  to  your  bounty  to  her ;  but  will  take  it  upon  me 
to  say,  that  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  as  I  know  she  considers  herself 
as  raised  by  your  goodness  to  a  state,  not  only  of  competence,  but 
6f  opulence.    She  speaks  of  writing  to  her  patroness  very  soon. 


LETTER  CCXI, 


»E  BBATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Peterhead,  28th  July,  17a9. 

<^  I  HAVE  been  lately  looking  into  Mrs  Cockbum's  work|f« 
which  I  borrowed  from  her  niece,  Mrs  Arbuthnot,  and  which, 
though  I  had  seen  them  before,  I  had  not  examined  with  any  degree 

*  This  gentleman's  name  was  Wilson,  the  father  of  Mr  Geoige  WDsoa 
of  Lincoln's-inn,  now  one  of  his  Majes^'s  counsel,  learned  in  the  law,  and 
well  known  to  all  the  bench  aad  profession,  as  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
learned  lawyers,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  wen-informed 
men,  at  the  Etiglish  bar. 

I 

t  See  p.  384. 
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•f  minuteness.  They  have  given  me  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
acuteness  of  the  author's  understanding)  and  of  the  goodness  of  her 
principles.  She  is  also  a  clear  and  elegimt  writer^  without  any 
affectation.  The  abstruser  parts  of  moral  philosophy  she  seems 
So  have  studied  with  great  accuracy  and  success,  and  is  a  very  able 
advocate  for  Clarke  aiid  Locke.  She  speaks  with  extraordinmy 
veneration  of  Warburton,  who  it  seems  corresponded  with  her 
sometimes ;  and  she  is  a  great  admirer  of  Pope ;  but,  what  is  rather 
-particular)  valuffs  him  chiefly  on  aiH;ount  of  his  mora/ character) 
and)  in  the  list  of  his  virtues,  mentions  his  friendship  for  Patty 
filount  Our  frioid,  Mrs  A.  appears  to  have  been  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  her  sunt,  and  to  have  deiived  from  her  chiefly  that  taste 
for  .reading  and^  study,  which  has  been  of  so  great  use  tx>  her  in  the 
i;ourse  of  her  loUg  and  aolitary  life* .  I  do  Hot  find  that  Mrs  Cock- 
*burn  was  distinguished  for  her  taste  s  her.  attempts  in  poetry  show 
.rather  a  deficiency  m  that  respect.  Her  tragedy, ,  called,!  *^  The 
*^  Fatal  Friendship,"  ought  to  have  been  suppressed ;  for  itdoes  her 
nq  credit,  and  shows  her  to  have  been  at  eighteen  >a  greater  adept 
in  love  matters  than  unmarried  woven  of  that  age  are  ^ommoidy 
supposed  to  be  a  There  are  passages  in  that  play,  wluch  I  coirid  not 
have  the  face  to  read,  or  hear  read,  in  a  lady's  company.  But  hc;r 
youth,  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  English  stage  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  may  be  pleaded,  and  oug^  to:  be  udmilted,  as  an  apo- 
logy, in  behalf  of  one,  who  was  undoubtedly  an  ornament  to  her 
sex,  and  an  honour  to  her  country. .  There:  are  in  her  works,  espe- 
cially ia  her  letters,  many  things  that  would: entertain  you.  She 
Hved  many  years  (between  17.46 and  1737)  ift  Aberdeen;  and  yet 
I  never  heard  any  person  there  speak  of  her,  though  I  have  often 
beard  her  husb^d  spc^en  of  by  those  wbo  must  have  known  b6th>*' 
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LETTER  CCXII. 


OK  BKATTIK  TO  MBS  MONTAGU. 


•  * 


Peterhead,  Slst  July»  1789. 

^  I  AM  Teiy  happy  to  hear,  that.tbe  Ldrd^Primate  of  Ireland* 
haa  not  forgotten  xne,  and  beg  leaTe  to  o£fer  my  humble  respects  to 
hisGrace.  The  endowingof  an  university  kt  Armagh,  ^»hh  alibrafy 
and  astronomical  apparatus^  is  a  work  •  woitby  of  lus  benevoknt, 

•  liberal,  and  magnificent  mind.  Though'  the  college  of  Dublin  be, 
as  I  have  been  told  It  is,  abundantly  flourishing,  it'is  certainly  not 
extensive  enough  for  so  popttious  a  country  as  Ireland ;  one  proof 
<»f  which  is  the  great  number  of  Irish  student*  that  every  year 
resort  to  Glasgow ;  a  circumstance  which  gives  Qo  little  uneasiness 
40  the  {people  of  Dublin,  if  I  may  judge  from  6ome  of  their  piitn- 
irhleu ;  in  which  not  Glasgow^bnly,  but  the  othe^  Stottish  m^er- 

'  sities,  ar^  attacked  with  rancorous  a8peTky,«Hid  such  a  total  disre- 
gaid  to  truths  as  is  hardly  credible.  I  once  liad  thoughts  of  answer- 
ing4>«e  of  the  most  maliseious  of  those  pamphlets,  but  changed  my 
iqind  on  cdnsldeiing,  ihAttke  abuse  was  anonymous, and,  in'  respect 

"  of  style  and  composition,'  so  void  of  Taerit,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  gaining  any  attentioh ^  I  sincerely  wish  success  to  liie  Arch- 
bishop's noUe  fbundadon  at  Armagh.  Every  friend  to  humanity 
must  regret,  that  has  he^th  \m  so  precaflrioos.  I  made  Mr  Creech 
very  happy,  by  transmitting  to  him  your,  and  his  Graced  appro- 
bation oriT  the  <*  Cotnparative  View  of  Edinburgh/' 

^^  One  knows  not  what  to  say  of  this  wonderful  revolution,  that 
is  likely  to  take  place  in  France.  As  I  wish  all  mankind  to  be  free 
•and  happy,  I  should  rejoice  in  the  downfal  of  French  despotism; 
if  I  thought  it  would  give  happiness  to  the  people :  but  the  French 

•  The  moBt  reverend  Dr  Richard  Robinson,  Loxd-Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh. A  most  exemplary  prelate,  of  great  worth,  as  this  singular  act  of 
munificence  strongly  evinces.  His  Grace  was,  I  belie%'e,  cousin  to  Mrs  Mon* 
tagu  ;  and  an  intimate  friendship  subsisted  between  them.  Out  of  compli- 
ment to  her,  the  remainder  of  his  peerage  of  Rokeby  was  taken  to  bar 
nephew,  who  now  enjoys  it. 
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seem  to  me  to  be  better  fittied  for  that  sort  of  govtrniacnt  which 
they  want  to  throw  off^  than  for.  any  other  that  they  could  adopt  in 
its  sleieitf .  Till  of  late,  the  glory  oif  the  monarch  was  tlie  supreme 
wish  of  a  Frenchman's  heart ;  and  that  principle,  though  in  the 
day  of  trbuble  and  tumult  it  may  admit  of  a  temporary  suspension, 
wUl  not  soon  or  easily  giTe  way  to  the  cooler  trnd  more  philosophic 
noflcAis  that  hare  long  been  familiarto  the  British  politician.  It 
is  true,  the  political  ideas  of  the  French  have  been  in  a  state  of  im- 
prdvementeter  since  the  time  of  Montesk^uieu,  who  first  gave  his 
countrym^  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  England :  but  political 
liberty  is  a  thing,  which,  ereti  among' us  who  have  long  enjoyed  it, 
Is  not  iiniversally  understood ;  and  i^hiclv  Harrington,  Sydney,  and 

_  _  •  •  • 

Locke,  understood  very  imperfectly.  I  date  say,  that  the  bulk  of 
the  French  nation  at  this  moment  suppose,  as  the  North  Americans 
seem  to  do,  that  liberty  consists  in  the  privilege  of  doing  what  they 
please,  or,  at  least,  of  being  subject  to  no  laws  but  those  of  their 
own  making  ;  and  yet  it  is  certainly  ndilher  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  ferit  would  be  anarchy,. the  worst  sort  of  slavery ;  and  tiie  other 
is  not  compatible  with  any  plan  of^^Uby  that  was  ever  yet  devised 
by  mift).  Pofiiical  liberty  Ttake  ^be,  that  state^of  society,  hi  which 
•men  are  so  governed  by  equitable  lavrs,  and  so  tried  by  equitable 
judges,  that  no  man  can  be  hindered  from  doing  what  the  law  allows 
him  to  do,  nor  have  reason  to  be  afraid  of  any  tnan  so  long  as  he 
does  his  duty.  But  I  apprehend  it  will  be  long  before  a  nation, 
^merging  from  despotism,  and  assuming  a  popular  form  of  policy, 
can  hit  upon  the  proper  way  of  establishing  such  a  state  of  things  ; 
and,  till  that  be  done,  convulsions  ai*e  to  be  expected,  which  will 
sometimes  endanger  liberty,  and  sometimes  tend  to  the  subversion 
of  legal  authority.  If  the  revolution  in  France  be  made  effectual, 
it  will  probably  be  beneficial  to  the  poor  negroes :  for  I  am  told, 
that  M.  Neckar,  and  the  National  Assembly,  have  explicitly  de- 
clared themselves  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  friend,  Mr  Ram- 
say, who  was  one  of  the  first  who  drew  the  public  attention  to  that 
subject.  He  was  long  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  at  his  return  to 
Britain  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Teston  in  Kent,  and  published 
his  book  on  Slavery,  which  so  exasperated  the  people  concerned  in 
that  business,  that  they  attacked  not  only  his  book,  but  also  his  mo- 
ral character,  with  every  species  of  abuse.    Ramsay,  however, 
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stood  hujgtovadf  «ikd  answered  to  all  the  charges  they  brougfat 
against  him^  When  I  told  hiniy  about  two  yesssago^  that  I  thought 
lie  gave  himself  too  much  unnecessary  trouble  la  anfwerii^  every 
adversar^)  .whethei*  anonymous,  cm*  otherwise  he  said  there  was 
something  in  his  temper^  which  would  not«)|pw  lum  to  rest  till  he 
had  done  so..  I  am  persuaded^  that  anxi^  of  his  has  b^en  in  a 
great  mea8(are  the  occasion  of  his  death ;  and  X  find  the  Bishop  of 
Ixmdoni  who  knew  him  well,  is  of  the  same  opinion.  The  Bishop 
«iyshehasdiedamartyrtoanobtecause.  Mr  Ramsay  was  bom 
at  Frasersburgh,  about  eighteen  miles  from  this  placet  and  was 
educated  at  King's  College^  Aberdeen,  where  I  got  acquainted  with 
Jiim.  He  was  several  y^ars  older  than  I ;  but  our  standing  as  col- 
was  the  same)  thovjgh.we  were  of  diffiprent  colleges*"     ^  } 


The  following  lcftter,.iM>  double  refers  to  some  present  of  lyioney 
made  by  Mrs  Montagu  to  Dr  Be^ttle's  youngest  son,  who  had  been 
named  after  her ;  buit  I  .do  not  find:finy  letter,  either  of  her's  or  of 
Dr  Beattie's,  in  whkh  the  amopnt  is  specific. .  What  he  says  of 
the  blame  she  used  tq  throw  on  Rou^seau,r^nd  pthers,  for  refusing 
<8uch  presents,  as  setting  too  high  a  v^Jue  on  nsoney,  is  not,  to  me 
nt  least,  very  intelligible. 


LETTER  CCXIU. 


dh  beattie  to  mrs  moktaov. 

» 

Peteriiesd»  l4th  September^  1789. 

^<  THOUGH  I  have  had  innumerable  opportimities  of  adnnr- 
ing  the  genero^ty  of  your  sentiments,  and  jrour  superiority  to  the 
formalities  of  fashion  and  verbal  compliment,  I  am  at  a  loss  what 
answer  I  shall  return  to  your  letter.  I  know  with  what  pleasure 
you  confer  fiivours,  and  that  you  prize  the  g^fts  of  fortune  only  as 
they  supply  you  with  the  means  of  doing  good ;  I  have  heard  you 
blame  Rousseau  and  others  for  setting  so  high  a  value  on  money, 
as  to  refuse  any  assistance  of  that  kind  fiom  those  whose  patronage 
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they  would  have  been  proud  to  boast  of  in  any  other  way :  and  yet 
ao  largely  have  I  already  participated  in  your  bounty,  that  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  remonstrated  a  little  on  the  present  occasion. 
However»  let  it  be  as  you  are  pleased  to  order.  In  return  for  so 
much  goodness,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  teaze  you  with  protes- 
tations and  apologies.  With  the  mpst  sincere  gratitude,  therefore, 
and  with  fervent  prayers  for  your  health  and  happiness,  I  accept 
of  your  most  generous  offer  in  behalf  of  my  little  boy,  whom  you 
honour  with  the  appellation  of  godson.  He  shall  thank  you  soon 
with  his  own  hand.  I  know  he  will  be  much  affected  with  this  new 
instance  of  your  favour.  For  though  he  is  sometimes  less  atten- 
tive than  I  could  wish,  in  matters  of  literature,  he  is  of  an  affection- 
ate and  grateful  disposition,  and  his  veneration  for  you,  Madam,  is 
unbounded.  As  yet  he  knows  not  what  your  letter  contains.  I  in- 
tend to  keep  back  from  him  that  intelligence  for  a  few  days,  till 
circumstances  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  enforcing,  by  means  of 
it,  some  useful  moral  lesson ;  and  a  lesson  so  enforced,  will,  I  trust, 
have  a  powerful  and  lasting  effect.  When  I  return  to  Aberdeen, 
which  will  be  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  I  shall,  by  subjoining  a  clause  , 
to  my  will,  secure  your  bounty  to  him  ;  which  will  be  a  very  ma- 
terial addition  to  his  y^^ct^'i^m. 

t 

''  If  the  newspapers  may  be  credited,  French  affairs  become 
every  day  ^'  confusion  worse  confounded."  Whatever  may  be  in 
the  minds  of  the  more  intelligent  part  of  the  nation,  it  is  plain  that 
the  generality  are  actuated  by  a  levelling  principle  of  the  worst 
kind ;  which  one  is  sorry  to  see  likely  to  extend  its  influence  be- 
yond the  limits  of  France.  1  do  not  think  that  any  thing  like  the 
enormities  now  prevailing  there,  took  place  during  our  civil  wars 
of  the  last  century.  We  lost  much  blood,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  ge- 
nerally in  the  field  of  battle,  o^  with  some  appearance  at  least  of 
law)  and  we  had  but  two  parties,  and  those  headed  by  men  of  abi- 
lities and  authority.  But  in  France  there  seems  to  be  no  subordi- 
nation, authority,  or  law,  nor  any  great  abilities  exerted  any  where ; 
instead  of  two,  there  are  innumerable  parties ;  and  the  blood  that 
ih  spilt  is  all  in  the  way  of  murder  and  massacre." 
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LETTER  CCXIV. 


Dk  BSATTIE  TO  ROBEKT  ARBUTBNOT,  ESq. 

Aberdeen,  13th  Deoember^  1789. 

^  I  THANK  fou  for  your  valuable  hints  with  respect  to 
Addison.  They  shall  be  duly  attended  to.  I  have  begun  my  notes 
on  Tickell's  life  of  him,  and  written  several  pages.  But  I  fear  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  make  them  interesting ;  so  that  if 
Mr  Sibbald*  expect  much  from  them,  he  will  certainly  be  <^sap- 
pointed.  I  suppose  there  will  not  be  room  in  the  volume  for  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  this  prefatory  matterf ;  and  those  I 
hope  to  finish  in  a  few  weeks. 

'^  I  remember  that  Dr  Hurd  speaks  somewhere  of  somd)ody 
who  had  projected  an  epic  poei^  of  the  ancient  and  le^dmate  form ; 
but  I  know  not  whom  he  meant.  I  have  heard  Dr  Brown  guessed 
to  be  the  person ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task ;  nor 
has  either  this  age  or  the  last  produced  a  genius  equal  to  it,  except 
perhaps  Mr  Gray.  Pope  himself  would  have  fisdled  if  he  had  per- 
sisted in  his  epic  project.  He  would  undoubtedly  have  made  some- 
thing superior  to  "  Leonidas,"  the  "  Epigoniad/*  the  "  Henriade,** 
&c.  but  with  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  he  could  no  more  cope^ 
than  "  I  with  Hercules." 

^  I  wish  I  could  see  Philips's  play  of  the  ^  Distrest  Mother  ;** 
for  I  never  have  seen  it,  nor  do  I  know  where  to  inquire  about  it. 
I  wish  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  Racine's 
*^  Andromaque,"  and  inform  me  how  far  it  is  a  translation  or  an 
imitation  of  that  tragedy.  From  such  a  writer  as  Ambrose  Philips 
I  never  could  have  expected  a  g^od  play,  or  a  good  poem  of  any 
sort ;  which  made  me  always  think,  that  there  must  be  great  ex- 
travagance of  praise  in  what  Addison  says  of  it.  But  it  has  the 
merit  of  furnishing  matter  for  one  of  the  most  humorous  of  Addi- 
son's papers.  That  strange  mixture  of  sentiments  that  arise  in  Sir 
Roger's  mind,  from  his  every  now  and  then  mistaking  the  play  Uft 

•  The  publisher.  t  They  amount  to  slvi* 
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a  Pealityy  and  by  and  bye  recoHecting  that  it  b  but  a  play,  is  perfect- 
ly natural,  and  Addison  has  managed  it  to  the  best  account.  Field- 
ing's imitation  of  it,  in  that  part  of  "  Tom  Jones"  where  Patridge 
goes  to  see  ^  Hamlet/'  is  hardly  inferior/' 


LETTER  CCXV. 


na  BBATTIK  TO  SIE  WILLIAM  FOBBES. 

AberdMD*  9Ui  Apiil,  1790. 

^  I  WAS  so  much  delighted  with  your  most  affectionate  let- 
ter, that  I  wished  to  answer  it  in  course ;  but  was  prevented,  by 
having  more  to  do  in  the  college  than  usual,  it  being  the  last  week 
of  our  session.  The  vacation  is  now  beg^n ;  and  nothing,  but  what 
I  am  going  to  mention,  would  prevent  my  setting  out  immediately 
for  your  house  in  George-street,  where  I  wish  on  many  accounts 
to  be,  and  where,  in  a  few  weeks,  I  hope  I  shall  be.  My  son's  bad 
health  is  the  circumstance  which  prevents  me.  In  the  end  of  last 
November,  by  giving  assistance  to  a  sick  friend  in  the  night  time, 
he  got  a  very  severe  cold,  which  came  on  with  a  violent  fit  of 
fever,  and  he  has  been  in  a  declining  way  almost  ever  since. 
Within  these  three  weeks  he  has  got  a  little  better,  which,  I  flatter 
myself  b  at  this  season  of  the  year  a  good  symptom.  He  has  no 
cough,  and  very  little  positive  pain,  and  he  has  good  spirits ;  his 
chief  complsdnts  are  weakness  and  a  disordered  stomach.  Dr  ***** 
thinks,  and  he  thinks  himself^  that  some  weeks  of  Peterhead  water, 
followed  by  a  course  of  goats'  milk,  will  set  him  up  again.  To 
Peterhead,  therefore,  we  shall  go  in  a  few  days. 

.  **  There  is  not  much  in  my  notes  on  Addison's  papers.  They 
do  not  interfere  with  what  I  projected  some  time  ago,  about  an 
^  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Addison  ;"  which,  if  I  live 
to  finish  it,  will  be  a  volume  by  itself.  But,  as  you  observe,  the 
second  volume  of  my  ^  Elements,*'  Sec.  must  be  my  first  concern. 
A  great  part  of  the  materials  of  it  are  provided ;  and  two  or  three 
months  of  leisure,  and  tolerable  health,  would  almost  enable  me 

to  finish  it. 

3l   , 
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<^  The  s%ine  &yoarfib}e  acf^oimtS}  wi^iph  you  i^re  so  fpod  to  g|ve 
me,  of  tl^t  B^&hqp  of  Lob^s^  an4  Mr^  Pqrteosy  I  have  received 
from  neyeral  q^anei^s,  ^nd  yeiy  lately  in  a  letter  from  l^mselfy  in 
which  there  is  a  particukur  ai^d  pleasing  descriptioa  of  h\s  new 
Kentish  retreat  near  Sevenoaks.  I  once  thought  of  seeing  hini) 
and  some  other  friends  in  the  south>  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
summer.  The  Bishop's  constitution  b  certainly  not  a  robust  one ; 
it  seems  rather  the  contrary ;  and  yet  nobody  enjoys  better  health 
and  spirits  than  he ;  such  are  the  effects  of  temperance,  activity, 
and  a  cheerful  temper.  I  earnestly  pray  his  life  may  be  long ;  Sot 
he  is  a  blessing  to  his  friends,  and  a  zealous  and  judicious  guardian 
of  the  church.  You  would  observe,  and  I  am  sure  with  pleasure, 
how  averse  the  parliameDt  is  to  civil  or  ecclesiastical  innovation. 
This  to  all,  ^  who  fear  God  and  honour  the  King,  who  sixi^j  to  be 
^  quiet  and  mind  their  ovm  business,  and  meddle  not  with  them 
"  who  are  ^yen  to  change,"  must  be  very  welcome  intelligence. 
I  hope  our  people  will  take  warning  from  France ;  which  I  believe 
is  at  present  a  miserable  country,  and  likely  to  condnue  so.  The 
French  wish  for  liberty,  but  know  not  what  it  is ;  they  seem  ta 
ttunk  it  the  same  thing  with  levelling.  Their  King  is  the  slave  of 
their  Assembly,  and  their  Assembly  are  the  slaves  of  the  rabble/' 
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OE  B£ATTIE  TO  ROBEBT  ARBUTHNOT,  BSq.. 

Peterhead,  25tli  April,  13F90. 

^  I  THANK  you  for  your  very  kind  letter,  and  for  the  ten- 
der concern  you  take  i^  my  soiii's  weUs^e.  By  the  advice  of  physi- 
cians, and  in  consequence  o{  his  own  earnest;  djesire,  I  brought  him 
hither  about  a  week  ago^  He  has  gained  nothing  as  yet ;  I  am 
afraid  he.  has  rather  been  lomg  ground.  Yet  Dr  «**••  is  under 
no  app^en^ons,  an4  assures  me  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
him  but  weak^iess ;  wJbicb,  being  the  efifect  of  relaxation  merely, 
good  weather,  fresh  air,  strengthening  n^^dicines,  and  moderate 
exercise,  will  in  time  remove.     I  thought  of  a  journey  for  him 
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tfertMlirfetikft  ag6i  Mt'fiiid^  aftei*  Repeated  trials^  that  he  has  not 
strength  lequal  to  it. 

«  Of  thb  MVtB  on  Ttckdl'b  ^  Life  of  Addison/'  and  Johnson's 
^  Remarks  bti  his  Prose-writings^"  the  printing  is  at  last  begun, 
but  proceeds  ret^  sToiHy.  I  am  mueh  bbliged  to  you  for  the  ex- 
tract fi«fh  thfe  «( Ne#  Tatler,**  ^Mating  to  Addisoti's  thousand 
pounds.  It  is  certiiiAIjr  a  ti*ule  statk  of  that  thUisaction^  of  which 
Dr  Johnson  girfes  ail  liccdunt  so  jiartiaU  tod  to  Addison  so  injuri- 
4»us. 

*  The  annotations  on  mt  late  editioii  df  the  <<  TaUer/'  in  six 
volumes,  are  in  geheral  not  such  as  one  Would  hare  expected. 
Many  of  them  are  very  trifling ;  and  many  of  them,  by  endeavour- 
fog  to  substitute  i*eal  for  fictitious  names,  and  so  to  transform 
g«heral'into  personiid  satire,  are  ihjurious  to  iht  writers  of  the 
^'  Tatler,"  and  have  a  tendency  to  make  that  work  both  less  useful 
and  less  amusing.  And  what  are  we  to  think  of  that  assertion,  so 
often  repeated  in  those  annotations,  that  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish the  style  of  Addison  from  that  of  Steele  ?  This  alone  would 
satisfy  me,  that  the  annotators  were  no  competent  judges,  either 
of  composition,  or  of  the  English  language ;  which  indeed  appears 
from  the  general  tenor  of  their  own  style,  which  is  full  of  those 
new-fangled  phrases  and  barbarous  idioms  that  are  now  so  much 
affected  by  those  who  form  their  style  from  political  pamphlets,  and 
those  pretended  speeches  in  parliament  that  appear  in  newspapers. 
Should  this  jargon  continue  to  gain  ground  among  us,  English 
literature  will  go  to  ruin#  During  the  last  twenty  years,  especially 
since  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  war,  it  has  made  an  alarm- 
ing progress.  One  does  not  wonder  that  such  a  fashion  should  be 
adopted  by  illiterate  people,  or  by  those  who  are  not  conversant  in 
the  best  English  authors ;  but  it  is  a  shame  to  see  such  a  man  as 
Lord  Hailes  give  way  to  ity  as  he  has  done  in  some  of  his  latest 
pubticaticms.  If  I  live  to  execute  what  I  propose,  on  the  writings 
and  genius  of  Addiscm,  Ishall  at  least  enter  my  protest  against  this 
practice }  and)  by  .esdiibiting  a  copious  specimen  of  the  new  phra- 
seology^  endeavour  to  make  my  reader  set  his  heart  against  it. 

^  I  am  very  happy  to  hear,  that  your  eldest  son  intends  so  soon 
to  exchange  Paris  for  Geneva ;  a  land  of  impiety  and  distraction, 
for  a  settled  government  in  a  Christian  country.  Ever  since  the 
breaking  out  of  this  revolution,  (I  should  rather  say,  since  the 
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comnienceiiieiit  of  French  anarchy)  my  opiaion  of  that  iftl**ii^fj 
people  has  been  invariably  the  same.^  I  wish  them  liberty  with  all 
lAy  heart ;  but  the  liberty  they  akn  at»  thatis,  the  liberty  of  doing 
what  they  please^  I  do  not  wish  them.  No  de^potbm  is  so  dread* 
ful  as  that  of  the  rabble ;  the  B^Btile  was  never  so  bad  a  thing  as 
the  ^itm/eme  is;  and  I  doubt  not»^ac  the  greatiest  and  most  respecta- 
ble part  of  the  French  nation  unpaid  be  heartily  glad  to  see  their 
old  government  re-establishedy  even  in  all  its  rigour.  But,  in  fu:!, 
it  was  not  rigorous ;  it  was  the  mildest  despotism  upon  earth ;  and 
&r  preferable^  in  my  c^ioion}  if  we  consider  what  was  good  in  it* 
as  well  as  what  was  bad,  to  any  republican  form  of  government 
now  subsisting.  I  wish  Mr  Burke  would  publish  what  he  intended 
on  the  present  state  of  France.  He  is  a  man  of  principle,  and* 
fnend  to  religion,  to  law,  and  to  monarchy,  a9  well  as  to  liberty.^ 


LETTER  CCXVIL 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM   FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  33d  JoIy»  179t. 

"  I  HAVE  read  Brace's  "  Travels,'*  all  but  the  second 
volume,  which  contains  a  very  uninteresting  busness,  the  dvU 
history  of  Abyssinia.  I  became  fonder  of  Bruce  as  he  and  I  grew 
better  acquainted.  He  is  not  an  elegant  writer,  but  he  is  frequent- 
ly a  learned  one  ;  and,  though  too  much  given  to  ostentatioiir  I ' 
think  we  must,  for  all  that,  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  hero.  There 
is  much  curious  matter  in  him :  I  thought  I  saw  some  contraific- 
tions  or  inconsistencies ;  but  that  might  be  owing  to  the  distracted 
state  of  my  mind.  If  I  can  find  leisure  I  will  read  him  a  second 
time,  and  then  I  am  sure  I  shall  like  him  still  better.  I  honour 
him  greatly  for  being  a  Christian,  as  well  as  a  traveller  and  |»hilo- 
sopher :  there  are  in  his  book  many  striking  confirmations  of  the 
truth  of  the  Old  Testament  history,  which  he  emphatically  calls 
the  most  authentic  of  all  ancient  histories. 
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»A  BBATTIB  TO  UR  WXLUAM  FOEBBS^ 

« 

Aberdeen,  3d  AugasC»  1790. 

^  MY  son  continues,  as  he  has  been  for  this  four  weekr  past^ 
without  either  gaining  ground,  or  apparently  losing  any.  Hi»  de- 
bility b  extreme;  aiKi  his  cough  a  little  troublesome,  but  not  very 
painful ;  and  to  me  it  does  not  seem  to  have  that  hollow  sound 
which  b  generally  heard  in  consumptive  cases.  He  continues  his 
milk  diet ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  is  goats'  milk. 

'^  I  am  well  aware  of  the  propriety  of  your  advice,  and  will 
endeavour  to  profit  by  it.  To  torment  ourselves  with  unavailing 
anxieties  about  possible  or  even  probable  evils,  is  not  only  impru* 
dent  but  unlawful ;  for  our  religion  expressly  forbids  it.  But  I 
have  not  now  the  command  of  my  thoughts.  Ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  our  vacation,  I  have  been  passing,  without  intermis- 
sion, from  one  scene  of  perplexity  and  sorrow  to  another.  But  let 
me  n^  trouble  you  with  things  of  this  nature.  It  would  become 
me  better  to  speak  of  the  manifold  blessings  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  me,  than  of  any  trials  which  may  have  &llen  to  my 
lot.  These  will  all  terminate  well,  if  it  is  not  my  own  fault ;  and 
even  for  these  I  ought  to  be  thankful ;  for  I  can  say,  from  the  full- 
est conviction,  that  '^  it  is  good  for  me  to  have  been  afflicted.'' 

^  I  am  glad  that  you  approve  of  my  slight  annotations  upon 
Addison.  I  have  not  yet  got  a  sight  of  the  new  edition  of  his  prose- 
works  ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  it,  having  almost  forgotten  what 
I  wrote,  of  which  I  kept  no  copy.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Miss 
Bowdler  for  her  favourable  opinion;  and  am  well  pleased  to 
find,  that  she  approves  of  my  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent rapid  decline  of  the  English  language.  I  begin  to  fear  it  will 
be  impossible  to  check  it ;  but  an  attempt  would  be  made,  if  I  had 
leisure  and  a  little  more  tranquillity  of  mind. 

**  I  have  been  reading  with  all  the  attention  that  my  bewildered 
mind  is  capable  of,  Bishop  Newton's   "  Dissertations  on  the 
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Prophecies."  The  umplicity  of  the  8tf  le  and  manner  is  very 
characteristical  of  its  author,  whom  I  well  knew,  and  who  was  the 
most  saint-like  Nathaniel  I  ever  saw.  It  is  a  very  learned  and  pious 
work,  and  should  be  read  by  every  body :  for  though  all  the  rea- 
somngs  are  not  equally  satisfying,  a  thing  not  to  be  expected  in  such 
a  work,  it  contsdns  many  acute  and  stiikinjg;  dbs6i?rations,  which, 
though  they  should  not  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  infidel,  can 
hardly  &il  to  confirm  the  faith  of'the  Christian.  It  contains  a  very 
great  variety  of  historical  information,  and  throws  a  surprising 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  of  Scripture.** 


That  misfortune  which  Dr  Beattie  had  long  dreaded,  the  loss 
of  one  so  dear  to  him  as  his  eldest  soii,  was  now  fiist  advancing. 
In  his  letters  to  his  friends  for  several  months  preceding,  he  had 
given  a  melancholy  presage  of  v^hat  was  about  to  happen ;  and  the 
piety  and  resignation  with  which  he  viewed  its  approach,  were 
truly  edifying. 

The  following  letter  to  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon  gives  an  ac- 
count of  that  event  having  actually  taken  place.  It  b  worthy  of 
himself,  and  cannot  be  perused  without  a  deep  sense  of  what  he 
must  have  suffered  on  the  occasion. 


LETTER  CCXIX. 


BR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  OORDOH. 


'I 


Aberdeen,  1st  December,  1790. 


^  KNOWING  with  what  kindness  and  condescension  your 
Grace  lakes  an  interest  in  every  thing  that  concerns  me  and  my 
little  fiunily,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you,  that  my  son  James  is 
dead ;  that  the  last  duties  to  him  are  now  paid ;  and  that  I  am  en- 
deavouring to  retuni,  with  the  little  ability  that  is  left  me,  and  with 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  Providence,  to  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  life.  I  have  lost  one  who  was  always  a  pleasing  companion ; 
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\m  vfh^f  for  the  l^t  <Y«  ov  ^  yefi^f,  w«8  x>w  of  the  moet  enteiw 
taining  and  instructive  comppnioiia  that  ever  qian  wai^  bleat  with « 
For.hiji  mipd  coQi[SKheiide4  almost  f^very  science ;  he  was  a  most 
attentive  observer  of  life  and  manners ;  a  waster  of  classical 
leanung }  an4  he  poAseased  aii  exuberance  of  mrit  and  humour,  a 
&rce  ^f  uoderalandiiiKi  and  a  ^correctness  a^^d  delicacy  of  taatei  be« 
yond  any  other  person  of  hia  age  I  hate  c^ver  known. 

'^  He  was  taken  ill  in  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November,  1 789 ; 
and  from  that  time  his  decline  commenced.  It  was  long  what 
physicians  call  a  nervous  atrophy  ^  but  towards  tl^e  end  of  June^ 
symptoms  began  to  appear  of  the  lungs  being  aiFected.  Goats' 
milk,  and  afterwards  asses'  milk,  were  procured  for  him  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  such  exercise  as  he  could  bear,  he  regularly  took : 
these  means  lengthened  his  days,  no  doubt,  and  alleviated  his  suf- 
ferings, which  in  deed  were  not  often  severe ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that 
could  be  done,  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  died  the  19th  of 
November,  1 790,  without  complaint  or  pain,  without  even  a  groan 
or  a  fdgh ;  retaining  to  the  last  moment  the  use  of  his  rational 
faculties ;  indeed,  from  first  to  last,  not  one  delirious  word  ever 
escaped  him. .  He  lived  twenty-two  years  and  thirteen  days.  Many 
weeks  before  it  came,  he  saw  deatli  appiyMching ;  and  he  met  it 
with  such  composure  and  pious  resignation,  as  may  no  doubt  be 
equalled,  but  cannot  be  surpassed. 

^  He  has  left  many  things  in  writing,  serious  and  humorous, 
scientific  and  miscellaneous,  prose  and  verse,  Latin  and  English ; 
but  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  I  shall  be  able  to  harden  my  heart 
90  fiu*  as  to  revise  them. 

^  I  have  the  satisfiiction  to  know,  that  every  thing  has  been 
done  fi>r  him  that  could  be  done ;  and  every  thing  according  to  the 
best  medical  advice  that  Scotland  could  afford.  For  the  last  five 
months  I  kept  in  my  &mily  a  young  medical  friend,  who  was  con- 
stantly at  hand :  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  my  son's 
illness,  I  was  always  either  by  him,  or  within  call.  From  these 
circumstances,  your  Grace  will  readily  believe,  that  I  derive  no 
little  satisfaction.  But  my  chief  comfort  arises  from  reflecting 
upon  the  particulars  of  his  life ;  which  was  one  uninterrupted  ex- 
ercise of  piety,  benevolence,  filial  affection,  and  indeed  of  every 
virtue  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  practise.  I  shall  not,  with  re- 
spect to  him,  adopt  a  mode  of  speech  which  has  become  too  com- 
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mon,  and  call  him  my  y^oor  wn:  for  I  muat  believe,  that  he  b  iiu 
finitely  happf,  and  will  be  so  for  eyer. 

^  May  God  grant  erery  blessing  to  your  Grace,  your  fianily,  ' 

and  all  your  friends. 

^  The  Duke  of  Gordon  has  done  me  the  iKmour,  accoiding  to 
hia^wonted  and  very  great  humanity,  to  write  me  a  niost  fiiendly 
and  sympathetic  letter  <m  this  occaaioii." 


SECTION  IV, 


?Mii  Tflft  MAY  ft  Of  mi  iftjTtfiB^  siiyftyr  miif  I71f0>  to  km 
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f ordtttde  and  resi^ttBC^oit.  Vet  aftfaouglr  his  gi4ef  tras^  fifot  ekiiiior-* 
oQB,  it  was  not  the  Bess  serere;  aoid  tft«t  beuitif^l'  fine  of  M»  6WII 
^  Hermit**  mighf  ntost  aptif  ht  apfHi^d  ttt  hiM  J 

The  e vest  indeed  had  been  long  foreseen;  hq  was  therefore  not 
i|ki9g)Bth«v  m^^pared  to  meet  the  strobe:  -and  the  thousand 
nftmele#«  gttoBUons  whieb  he  had  been  in  the  dailp  habit  of  p^ng 
to  tl»a  darling  ebj^t  of  1ms  a&ctiony  during  tlie  course  of  lus  ill- 
nessy  by  continually  occupying  his  time>  had  in  som^  degree  given 
eiorpl0yBaent  to  his  thoughts^  and  had  prevented  hin  from  feeling 
the  f^l  weight  of  his  impeading  misfortune.  But  when  at  length 
the  s^ene  wastolopedy  and  he  had  piously  paid  the  last  nioumful 
duties'  to  his  child's.  remdnS)  be  experienced^  in  its  foil  extent) 
the  melaBchol^y  voU  which  was^oqcasioned  by  the  loss  of  one  so 
dearto.hiniyWhoy  as  he  him.flelfemphatioallf  expresses  it*  had  beeii 
^  the  pleasantest)  and  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  short  life» 
^  one  of  the  flaost  Instructive  compaiuona  that  ever  man  was  de- 
'^  llglMted  with*  Bu^-^The  Lonn  gavx  ;  rax  Lord  hath  t akbn 
^  AWAT^  BbBSSsn  »B  THE  iTAMB  OF  THE  Lo&D,-p^I  adore  the  AU-" 
^  thor.  of  all  good)  who  gave  him  gmce  to  lead  such  a  life,  and  die 
^  such  a  dea^.  as  makes  it  impossible  {of  a  Christian  to  doubt  of 
^  hie  having  entered  upMi  dbe  inheiitance  of  a  happy  immortal^ 
^  i^."*    Has  h^Mtual  piety  and  subauwion  to  the  will  of  Heavem 


*  <*  Account  of  the  Life  aad  Character  of  James  Hi^  Beattle,^  p.  S^ 
VivDo  edition. 

3« 
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were  indeed  the  great  sources  whence  he  derived  that  fordtude  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  bear  up  under  this  weight  of  afflictiao. 
The  very  thought,  too,  of  his  son's  extraordinary  iiierit»  while 
in  one  respect  it  aggravated  the  feeling  of  his  loss,  afforded  him 
no  slight  consolation  under  it ;  and  I  believe  he  might  have  ap- 
propriated to  himself,  with  perfect  sinoerityt  the  heautifui  and 
affecting  eulogy  of  the  great  Ehike  of  Ormond,  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  virtuous  and  gallant  Earl  of  Ossory,  that  **  he 
^  would  not  exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Christen- 
«  dom."» 

As  soon  as  Dr  Beattie  was  able  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts* 
he  set  himself  U>  examine  the  papers  whic)i  his  son  had  left  behind 
him ;  consisting  chiefly  of  fragments  of  essay  s^and  unfinished  pieces 
of  poetry,  on  the  composition  of  which  he  had  occasionally  employ- 
ed himself;  together  with  many  unconnected  memorandums  of 
what  he  meant  to  perform,  had  it  pleased  God  to.  prolong  his  life. 
Those  manuscri]K8,  as  they  evinced  the  extent  of  his  genius,  and 
the  singular  proficiency  to  which  he  had  attained  during  so  short  a 
period,  in  so  many  branches  of  literature  and  science,  while  they 
excited  his  father's  'admiration,  added  to  the  regret  he  could  not 
but  feel  for  the  untimely  fate  of  one  who  Ited  given  such  rich  pro- 
mises, had  he  been  spared,  of  being  ^.ortia^fHcnt  to  his  country,  IumI 
a  blessing  to  mankind.  From  among  iHese  papers,  he  selected 
such  pieces  as  he  thought  deserving  of  preservation  $  and  he  soothed 
his  grief,  by  writing  an  account  of  his  son's  life  and  character,  which 
he  resolved,  though  not  to  publish,  yet  to  print  for'the  use  of  his 
fi'iends.  He  was  pleased  to  inscribe  it  to  Mr  Baron  Gordon,  Ma- 
jor Mercer,  Mr  Ari)Uthnot,  and  myself,  to  all  of  whom  he  was 
much  attached,  as  he  had  long  received  from  us  the  strongest 
proofs  of  mutual  iriefDdship. 

Of  this  selection,  it  must  be  fslAy  acknowledged,  that  all  the 
pieces  are  by  no  means  of  equal  merit.  While  some  bear  undis- 
puted marks  of  genius  and  talentSf^ieu*  beyond  the  author^s  years, 
others  do  not  rise  even  to  mediocrity.  He  himself  gave  the  reason 
of  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  collection,  in  his  prefatory  ad- 
dress ;  in  which  he  says,  that  ^  He  wished  to  give  such  proofs  as 
^  could  be 'had,  and  might  be  published,  of  the  various  talents  of 
^  the  author;  and,  for  the  sake  of  example,  to  show,  that,  though 
^  studious  and  learned,  he  was  neither  austere  nor  formal  i  and 

*  Homers  '« History  of  fine^and,'*  Vol.  VIII.  p.  164. 
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^  that  in  him  the  strictest  [Miety  and  modesty  were  united,  with  the 
^  utmost  cheerfulness,  and  even  playfulness  of  disposition."*  In 
Tain  was  it  that  some  of  his  Mends,  to  whose  perusal  he  had  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript,  took  the  liberty  of  representing  to  him, 
that  of  those  humorous  pieces,  of  which  Dr  Beattie  was  himself 
exceedingly  fond,  although  they  had  no  doubt  been  highly  relished 
by  the  domestic  circle,  for  whose  amusement  they  had  been  origi- 
nally composed,  some  were  of  such  a  nature,  as  that  no  very  high 
degree  of  approbation  could  be  looked  for  from  others-^that,  there* 
lore,  he  had  better  confine  his  selection  to  such,  whether  in  verse 
or  prose,  as  were  of  undisputed  merit.  Dr  Beattie,  however, 
continued  firm  in  his  own  opinion  ;  and  the  volume  came  fi*om  the 
press  as  it  now  appearsf.  To  the  edition  of  Dr  Beattie's  works,  in 
prose  and  verse,  now  preparing  for  publication,  I  propose  to  subjoin 
only  such  a  selection  of  those  pieces  of  his  son's,  as,  in  my  judg- 
ment, do  him  most  credit ;  together  with  an  abridgment  of  the 
^  Account  of  his  Life  and  Character."  If  in  doing  so,  I  shall  thus 
take  the  liberty  of  difiering  from  an  authority  so  high,  I  can  only 
plead  in  my  own  vindioatiAi,  the  opinion  I  have  mentioned,  as  hav- 
ing originally  fteen  given,  iM  the  rectitude  of  my  int»iiti«n,  in 
anxiously  wishiag  fi>  dc^hat  I  think  will  be  most  conducive  to  the 
Testation  of  both  lMi|^^^MpV'  ^ 

'^Inow  proceed  with«RoiiUQ^ance  of  his  corre|pondence  with 
Jbis  friends. 

^        LETTER  CCXX. 


SB.  BEATTIB  TO  THE  EBV.  DR  LAIN(y^ 

«         Aberdeen,  14th  December,  1790* 

*^  I  KNOW  you  are  anxious  to  hear  from  ]pe ;  un  I  ^sh^ 
as  I  have  much  to  say,  to  write  you  along  letter ;  bttttpEt  is  not  in 


*  Dedication  of  the  **  Account  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  James  Hay 
« Beattie,"  p.  vii.  •  Hf      ^^^ 

f  I  have  8aid«  that  the  volume  was  originally  printed  at  Df  BeatUi^Rex« 
pense,  and  only  distributed  among  bis  friends  Those  pieces  «f  his  son^s, 
however,  so  printed,  together  with  the  account  of  hk  life  and  character,  have 
since  been  published  for  sale  in  London,  as  a  second  volume  of  an  edition  of 
his  own  poetical  works,  published  under  his  authority  in  the  year  1799. 
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^ygemaH  prevent-  Thenitoalj  i»f  «4}«ct  on  whick  Icb» 
tkinh;*  «|id  aj  nerTMWe*o  tbtOtni,  BBdmyBUDd  iMla(ifI 
in»r  w>  expraw  nivMlf]  •awn^  Uut  I  pw  Itaidl}'  attend  to  sny 
tfaiog-  Y(HiBHf  beiuimii|:4,tl»ttoti)e  wiU«f  CodlioBpcxbctlr 
reHgned  =  ut^  in  \^v  bte  dwywatioa  of  bu  pEovidenicc,  I  ace  is- 
eonpn^  isttwcc*  of  tbe  tUnw  tKWgwitJi  f«r  wbidt  I  can  oevcr 
be  uiftcKvi^  tlwnfcfvl. 

u  ]^  ■•■•Ha  wQiUd  tell  yti  maj  paitkulan,  vfakh  I  need  not 
rec«pitulirte.  Since  the  lut  duty  was  paidi  I  have  thrice  a-<Uy  at* 
teudfd  mif  buuacBi  ia  the  college ;  the  itmg  of  vbich  m,  in  tbc ' 
preaent  circunutaticca,  painful  and  labotioui,  but  periu^H  salmuy. 
I  deep  irregularly ;  the  pain  in  lof  aide  is  ireq&cntl;  troublesome  ; 
fad  the  die^MU  of  n^  bead  is  ho  great,  aa  would  alana  and  a«tD> 
fUah  mcilf  I  bad  not  bees  used  to  it ;  hut*  upon  the  wbolctlamM 
well  aa  I  bad  any  reason  t»  expect.  I  hare  had  wry  kind  lettcn  of 
condolence  from  all  laj  friends. 

**  I  Imo^  twt  wbetber  you  will,  as  a  pbrunaa.  ayprove  of  what 
I  aqi  dt^ng  at  my  hours  of  leiwr&-~vnting  wa  accoum  of  tbc  li&v 

ipartcd 
sooths 
irdcrto 


raridi 
iththis 
a  few 


"l.have  ordered,  a  marble  slab  to  be  erected  over  his  gnve  ; 
1 1  inclose  a  copy.  In  some  tUngs  I 
I  ^  bu^riscs  in  nothing  above  it,  so  &r 
al  infP^ons  I  conudcr  as  belonging, 
t^e. writers  of  them  should  glve'the 
.nuth^nd  nothing  but  the  tnitb.  I 
in  i  thinkingAiat  language  i»ore  suit- 
haracter  as^scbolar  and  pfailoaepfaer. 
naoy  ;  but  few  of  tbem  finished.  In 
ma,  some  Lalia  attd  some  EngUah,  I 

*pmt  Kcentlugiof  his  eldeit  son. 
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find  strokes  of  character  greatly  to  his  honouri  ibnHs  of  devotion^ 
pious  resolutions,  hints  for  "writing  essays,  &c." 


LETTER  CCXXI. 


»R  BVATTim  TO  TBM  BKT.  DR  LAINO. 

Aberdeen,  31st  January,  1791. 

^  MY  heart  is  likely  to  receive  very  soon  another  deep  wound. 
Our  Principars  life  is  in  the  most  extreme  danger.  The  disorder 
began  with  what  was  supposed  a  cold  only,  but  has  become  a  most 
violent  asthma  with  fever,  and  in  the  night-time  such  extreme  dis- 
tress, that  Mrs  Camphell  told  me  to^y,  inaii  agony  of  grief,  that 
it  would  be  better  for  him  to  be  at  rest.  This  morning  he  express- 
ed great  anxiety  to  see  me.  i  went  ioEunediatdy)  and  was  a  quar- 
ter-of-an-hour  aloqe  iritdi  him.  He  to^  ne  he  was  dying ;  with 
other  nmttet #Hrhich  I  caiffliM  mentiob ;  aad  gave  me  dinMiens  with 
respect  to  "spme  tilings  in  ^rhit^hjs  is  interested.  I  endeavoured  to 
raise  his  spirits ;  «ni^^fl%||^fitliins  he  was  better  than  when  I 
Hirent  in.  •  But  BrjI^^Bp^ittiitfdr  no  hopes  of  ^m :  Mrs  Camp- 
bell hasjipne.  I^aSBFids  p^Bttlft  not  bad ;  but  he  told  me  he 
had  always  a  very  slow  pulse.  Jbferson  so  amiable  and  so  valua- 
ble, and  w]pio-has  been  my  intimate  and  affectionate  friend  for  thirty 
years,  it  is  not  a  slight  matter  to  lose :  but  I  fear  I  must  lose  him. 
His  death  will  be  an  unspeakable  loss  taour  society. 

^  The  monument,  with  thU  inscriiJmi,  j||  naw  erected  in  the 
church-yard  ;  so  that  all  thatftnatter  is  over.  I  often  dream  of  the 
grave  that  is  under  it :  I  sawK^ith  sdtiJt  sJUf^ii/Dx^sA  ^®  <^' 
casion^  that  it  is  very  deen  #ld.c^i|||||hkof  h(Aal|^^^^Hnl^ 

that  which  is  already  in  it   <  ko|^^|f  JiijdftU  ^n^H 
fo  sleep  there."*  '        :    ^  ^   -*iC 


$c9p  p.  15.  fli    fi^^HH^H*- 
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The  inscription  is  as  follows : 

JACOBO.  HAY.  BEATTIE.  JACOBI.  F. 
*     PhUo9.  in.  Acad.  MariscAal.  Pr^fwH, 

Jdoleactnti, 

Ea,  Modestia, 

Ea.  Suavitate,  Morum. 

£a»  BenevoUnHa.  erga.  onme: 

Ea,  erga,  Dcum,  Fietate. 

Ut,  Humanum.  tdhii.  supra. 

In.  BonU.  JJterU, 

In.  T%e<^ogia. 

In.  wnrd.  PMioaofMa. 

ExercituHsdmo. 

Pacta,  insvfier. 

Rebua.  in.  Letnoribus.fitcetQ. 

In.  €hwuUoribu9.  SubUnd. 

Qui.  Piacidatn.  Animain.  efflendt. 

XIX.  J^avenUf.  MDCCXC. 

Anno9.  habtni.  XXII.  Difsque.  XIII.  # 

Patxr.  MOERBSS.  H.  M.  P; 


\ 


LETTER  CCXXII. 

DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  3kt  Januiry*  1791. 

^^  U|AV£»o  often  sent  you. letters  that  must  hare  ^vet> 
you  paii^K  aqAiappy  in»hAiQg*it  in  my  power  to  send  one 
that  \^1  ^1^  you  pleasure/  '  X*beg  ^fi\x  will  let  Mr  Baron  Gordon 
and  Mr  Arbnthnot  Know  the  contents  of  it. 

'Ofcii|p^|[iiLk|al  Campbell's  disorder  has  taken  an  unexpected 
and  vaiyillpvourlple  turn.  I  sat  with  him  haIf-an«hour  to-day,  and 
found,  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  his  fever  is  g^one,  that 
he  has  little  to  complain  of,  and  that  he  now  begins  to  have  hopes 
of  recovery.    I  have  seldom  seen  him  more  cheerful :  and  he 
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irauld  willingly  htve  talked  much  more  than  I  would  alloiw.him  to 
do.  Few  things  have  fB^tr  happened  to  me  in  life  that  gare  me 
more  aatia&ction  than  $he  |iroapect  of  hia  recorery.  It  ia  a  blesa- 
ing  to  the  pubbe*  of  inettimableheilefit  to  Mariachal  College,  and  to 
me  a  very  mgular  merty.  In  conaequence  of  k,  I  feel  my  heart 
more  disengaged  and  lights  than  it  b4s  been  this  many  long  months. 
May  God  confirm  his  recovery^  and  preserve  him  2  The  physicians 
both  entertain  sanguine  hopes. 

^  You>  my  dear  sir,  and  I,  have  seeti  sarefal  instances  of  the 
power  of  Christianity  in  triumphing  over  death.  :I  saw  many  in* 
stances  of  it  on  a  late  occasion,  that  neariy  aflfiKted  me.  I:  must 
give  you  a  little  anecdote,  which  Mrs  Campbell  told  me  tn-day : 
At  a  time  when  Dr  Campbell  seemed  to  be  just  expiring,  and  bad 
told  his  wife  and  niece  that  it  was  so,  a  cordial  happened  unexpect- 
edly to  give  him  relief.  As  sfMHi  as  he  was  .able  to  apeak,  he  said, 
that  he  wondered. to  see.  their  countenances,  sogndanchoiy,  and 
covered  with  tears,  in  the;  apprebenakyi  oflm  departure.  A^  that 
instant,  said  he,  I  felt  m^  mind  in.  such  a  state,  in  the  thoughts  of 
my  immediate  dissolution,  that  I  oan  e^cpr^s  my  feettnga  in  no 
other  way,  than  by  saying,  that*  I  waa  vi  a  rafUvre*  The  ^elings 
of  such  a  mind  as  Dr  Campbell's,  in  such  ^n^awf^l  moment,  when 
he  certainly  retained  the  full  use  of  aUhis  facilities,  deserve  to 
be  attended'to.    When  wiU  an  ii^^del  die.such^a  d^th  \  -t 

^  I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  \  but  after  what  I  sidd  last, 
every  thing  else  is  in^pertinent.  Adieu..  May  Qod  bless  Lady 
Forbes  and  your  family/'  .1. 


1 ' 


LETTER  CCXXIII. 


na  BEATTIE  TO  THE  DUTCHESS  OF  GORDOIf 


'  Aberdeen,  7di  Mafcfc,  1791. 

"  AFTER  the  patient  healing  which  your  Grace  has  done 
me  the  honour  to  grant  to  several  of  my  opinions,  I  presume  you 
ivill  not  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  I  think  of  Mr  Burke's  book-on 
the  French  revolution.    I  wished  the  French  nation  very  well ;  L 
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^«IicmL  tUcir  goremtteiit  refefiiied»  and  tiitir  reUgion  ^  I  iriibed 
botbto  be  acoMrdiJig  icr  dke  Brid|h  inodel ;  and  I  km^w  not  what 
better  things  I  couM  tartve  niiUicd  them.  But  (ivitk  the  sidir  and 
temper  nf  that  siirgeoiir  who^  ii»  oi^der  to  aUeviale  the  tdolhach, 
KhtMldloiecIc  all  his  pattenn^  «ecA  ^wn  hit  tdMiMt)  they,  imteed  of 
i^fera^g  fK>peryt  M«m  to  hove  resolved  npeb  the  ahdiition  of 
ChfiBtfanfty )  ineCi^ad  of  asut&ic&ig  thete»  gc^emmctily  they  have 
destroyed  it ;  and,  instead  of  advising  their  King  to  consolt  his 
own  and  his.  pect)!^*^  digifltyf  by  liiaklng  lair  the  rote  efhkeonduct, 
they  have  nscd  hiiii  tamc^  ttinre  oruelly  Uitti  eyr  Charles  I.  was 
Qiei ;  *  they  have  ai«de.hin  a  pri^oaer  and  a  sImvv. 

.  ^<^They-  ifUt  limi  a  dbcnoeracy  indfledr  «M  no  ail^loearacy  { 
irhey  hnov^  not  tlie  tnetimngof  the  i^ordb*  'A  denaetraqr^  m  which 
till  «ie»  ar^  0oppii«ed  t»bil  perfectly  eqoal)  never  yet  took  frfacc  in 
any  natienh^' audi  nevw^eatiyoolonj^aik  the  cystfinctions  are  acknow- 
Itdgedr  eit  ffeb^md  poor^  nwdlM*  ftnd  aervMt,  ffarem  and  cblfd,  oM 
m6  f  oungy  Btron^  aai  weak,  iaodve  an^  kidblent^  wke  «id  nnwiee. 
They:  yffiU  haTe>i  repiMe  ;  itodof  tfkU  <Mrd  teothey  Aikiiindev- 
trtto^  ite  meaning  ^  th^  c^nfeundrepobBc  wiHi  leveiftng  s  and  ti 
lereiBug^  spirit,- genenify  diffused}  wptM  soon,  otermm  th6  heift 
republiean  fiibrie  dkLt'erer  wns  reared.  Ifbey  nmet  afco  have  a 
inonard^(oratlea6t'ilkfnMiarch>  without  nebility;  not  knowings 
that  withoiit  noh^ity  a  free  monarch  easv  no  more  suhsist,^  Ukai^  liie 
risef  of  a  hooaecKn  iwe  to  and  retiun  it9  proper  «sfei%don,  whife  the' 
walla  are  hut  halfthollt  ;•  not  knowing,  thatwhero  tiiereare  only 
two  orders  of  people  in  a  nation,  and  those  the 'r^l  and:  ^te  ple- 
beian, there  must  be  perpetual  dissension  between  them,'  either  till 
the  king  get  the  better  of  the  people,  which  will  make  him  (if  he 
pleases)  despotical,  or  till  the  people  gj^  the  better  of  the  kii^, 
which,  where  all  subordination  is  abolished,  must  introduce  anarchy. 
It  must  be  the  interest  of  the  nobility  to  keep  the  people  in  good 
humour,^ese  being  always  a  most  formidable  body ;  and  it  is 
equally  the  interest  of  the  nobles  to  support  the  throne ;  fo»  if  it  fidl 
they  are  crushed  in  its  ruins.  The  same  House  of  Commons  that 
murdered  Charles  I.  Totedthe  House  of  Lords  to  be  useless :  and 
when  the  rabble  of  France  had  imprisoned  and  enslaved  their  Ring, 
they  knmediately  set  about  annihiiating  their  nobfea.  Such  things 
hate  happened ;  and  soch  things  niust  always  ha^>en  m  like  ein- 
eumstancea.    These  principles  I  have  been  pond^rkig  in  my  mmd 
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these  thirty  years ;  and  tlie  more  I  learn  of  history,  of  laW)  and  of 
human  nature,  the  more  I  become  satisfied  of  their  truth.  But 
there  seems  to  be  just  now  in  France  such  a  total  ignorance  of 
human  nature  and  of  good  leamingi  as  is  perfectly  astonishing  $ 
there  is  no  consideration,  no  simpUcity,  no  dignity  ;  all  is  froth, 
phrensy,  and  foppery. 

*^  In  Mr  Burke's  book  are  many  expressions,  that  might  perhaps, 
with  equal  propriety,  have  been  less  warm :  but  against  these  it  is 
not  easy  to  guard ,  when  a  powerful  eloquence  is  animated  by  an  ar- 
dent mind.  There  are  also,  no  doubt,  some  things  that  might  have 
beei^  omitted  without  loss:  and  the  arrangement  of  the  subject 
might  perhaps  have  been  made  more  conyenient  for  ordinary  read* 
ers.  But  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  work,  I,  as  a  lover  of  my 
King,  and  of  the  constitution  of  my  country,  do  highly  approve; 
and  within  my  very  narrow  circle  of  influence,  I  shall  not  fidt  to  re- 
commend it.  It  came  very  seasonably ;  at  a  time,  when  a  consi- 
derable party  among  us  are  labouring  to  introduce  into  tlus  island 
the  anarchy  of  France ;  and  when  some  seem  to  entertain  ^le  hope, 
that  the  carnage  of  civil  war  will  so<m  deluge  our  streets  in  blood : 
but  no  matter,  say  they,  provided  Kings,  and  nobles,  and  bishops, 
are  exterminated  ;  and  Mahometans,  Pagans,  and  atheists,  obtun 
universal  toleration. 

^  I  once  Intended  to  have  attempted  to  write  something  on  the 
subject  of  Mr  Burke's  book,  and  nearly  according  to  his  plan :  and 
had  my  mind  been  a  little  more  at  ease  during  the  last  summer,  I 
believe  I  should  have  done  it.  But  when  I  heard  that  Mr  Burke 
had  the  matter  in  hand,  I  knew  afiy  attempt  of  mine  would  be  not 
only  useless,  but  impertinent.  He  has  done  the  subject  infinitely 
more  justice  thm  it  was  in  my  power  to  do. 

^  At  a  time  when  your  Grace  has  so  many  matters  of  import* 
ance  to  attend  to,  I  would  not  have  troubled  you  with  so  long  a  let- 
ter, if  you  had  not  desired  me  to  give  my  opinion  of  Mr  Burke's 
bode.  But  this  led  me  into  some  digressions  ;  which,  though 
your  judgment  may  blame,  I  know  your  goodness  will  pardon." 
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LETTER  CCXXIV. 

D&  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES, 

Fulham  Palace,  7th  June,  1791. 

^  THE  Bishop  of  London,  who  brought  me  out  of  town  oa 
Saturday  lasti  urges  me  to  go  to  Bath  ;  in  which  he  is  joined  by 
Miss  Haimah  More,  who  is  here  just  now^  though  she  commcmljr 
resides  at  Bath.  She  is  to  draw  up  a  paper  of  directions  for  me. 
I  know  not  whether  you  have  seen  her.  She  is  one  of  the  most 
ag^eable  women  I  know :  to  her  genius  and  learning  *  you  are  n* 
stranger. 

^  Fulham  Palace  is  a  noble  and  venerable  pilev  and  so  large  that 
I  have  not  yet  learned  to  find  my  way  in  it.  The  grounds  belong- 
ing to  it)  which  are  perfectly  level,  and  comprehend  twenty  or  thir- 
ty acresy  are  of  a  circular  form  nearly,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat 
supplied  with  water  from  the  Thames  ;  and  round  the  whole  cir- 
cumference^  on  the  inude  of  the  moat,  there  is  a  fine  gravel  walk 
shaded  with  four  or  five  rows  of  the  most  majestic  oaks,  elms,  8cc. 
that  are  any  where  to  be  seen.  Of  the  buildings,  which  form  twa 
square  courts,  (besides  offices)  some  are  ancient,  and  some  compa* 
ratively  modem.  Many  of  the  apartments  are  magnificent,  par- 
ticularly the  dining  room  (which  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Sherlock) 
and  the  library.  There  is  also  a  very  elegant  chapel,  in  which  the 
whole  &mily  meet  to  prayers,  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  and 
where  the  Bishop  preached  to  us  on  Sunday  evening,  fin>m  the  se- 
cond article  of  the  creed.  I  never  heard,  even  from  him,  a  finer 
sermon ;  and  Montagu,  who  is  a  sort  of  critic  in  sermons,  was  in 
utter  astonishment  at  the  energy  and  elegance  of  his  pronunciation. 

^  I  read  yesterday  the  debate  on  the  slave  trade,  which  fills  a 
two-shilling  pamphlet.  The  speeches  of  Mr  Wilberforce,  Mr  Pitt, 
Mr  W.  Smith,  and  Mr  Fox,  are  most  excellent,  and  absolutely  un- 
answerable. The  fiiends  to  the  abolition  are  very  sanguine  in 
their  hopes,  that  this  diabolical  commerce  will  in  two  or  three  years 
be  at  an  end.'' 

See  p.  145,  377. 
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LETTER  CCXXV. 


BR  BEATTIE  TO  THE  BEV.  DJ(  LAINO. 

Fulhun  Palace»  6th  June,  179t 

^*  I  KNOW  you  will  be  very  anxious  to  hear  good  accounts 
of  my  health,  and  I  wish  I  could  send  you  such ;  but  that  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case.    I  left  Aberdeen  the  16th  of  April,  and  in 
a  week,  for  I  went  very  slowly,  got  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  remain- 
ed three  weeks,  during  all  which  time  we  had  from  the  east  very 
cold  and  stormy  weather.     The  journey  from  Edinburgh  to  Lon- 
don was  the  work  of  nine  days  ;  for  on  account  of  my  health  I  still 
went  slowly,  seldom  dboyt  fifty  miles  a-day,  though  the  roads  were 
the  finest  that  can  be.    On  my  arrival  in  London,  the  wind  settled 
in  the  east,  where  it  has  been  ever  since  ;  and  the  weather,  from 
being  cold  and  stormy,  became  and  still  continues  to  be,  unsupport* 
ably  hot.    Violent  heat  and  east  wind  will  either  of  them,  beat 
down  my  strength  at  any  time :  think  then  what  I  suffered,  whei^ 
both  came  upon  me  at  once,  enforced  by  the  stifling  atmosphere  of 
London.     I  lost  all  my  strength,  and  all  the  spirit  that  remained 
with  me.    The  day  after  my  arrival,  I  dined  with  Mrs  Montagu* 
and  her  amiable  nephew  and  niece,  and  introduced  Montagu  to  his 
godmother,  who  gave  him  as  affectionate  a  reception  as  if  he  had 
been  her  own  son,  and  seemed  to  be  (indeed  she  told  me  she  was) 
much  pleased  with  his  appearance  and  behaviour.    Every  body  he 
has  seen  is  kind  to  him,  and  he  very  soon  becomes  acquainted 
wherever  he  is.     We  lodged  ten  days  with  our  friends  Mr  and 
Mrs  ******,  who  showed  us  the  utmost  attention  and  kindness,  and 
with  whom  we  should  have  still  been,  if  the  Bishop  of  London  had 
not  on  Saturday  last  brought  us  to  this  place,  which  is  his  summer 
residence.     It  is  indeed  a  noble  and  venerable  mansion,  five  miles 
from  town,  on  the  brink  of  the  Thames,  and  situated  in  a  spacious 
lawn,  surrounded  with  rows  of  the  most  majesUc  elms  and  Qa]c8^ 
Ice.  that  are  any  where  to  be  seen.    I  may  have  tpld  you,  that  oiir 
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friend  ••**••*«  house  is  within  a  hundred  yards  of  Westmmster 
Abbey.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  that  the  commemoration  music 
was  going  on  at  the  time  we  were  there^  in  the  presence  of  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  and  some  thousands  of  the  first  people  of 
the  kingdom,  and  conducted  by  the  greatest  bandjof  musicians  that 
ever  weK  brought  together  in  this  world ;  and  though  the  music 
was  Handel's  (for  his  Majesty  hears  no  other  on  that  occasion),  yet 
my  health  was  such,  that  I  could  not  go  to  it.  Perhaps  this  was 
no  loss  to  me.  Even  the  organ  of  Durham  cathedral  was  too  much 
for  my  feelings:  for  it  brought  too  powerfully  to  my  remembrance 
another  organ,  much  smaller  indeed,  but  more  interesting,  which 
I  can  never  hear  any  more.'** 


LETTER  CCXXVI. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 


Fulham  Palace^  30tfa  Jone,  1791. 

''I  AM  faToured  with  yours  of  the  17th,  and  thank  you  for  eve- 
ry  part  of  it,  especially  for  that  in  which  you  give  me  so  particular 
an  account  of  Lady  Forbes,  in  whom  I  am  indeed  as  much  interest- 
ed as  I  can  be  in  any  human  being.  I  am  greatly  concerned  to 
hear  of  her  relapse ;  which,  considering  the  very  untowardly  stAte 
of  the  weather,  we  need  neither  wonder  nor  be  alarmed  at;  but 
now,  when  summer  and  the  west  wind  are  at  last  come,  I  am 
confident  she  will  soon  experience  a  very  sendble  change  for  the 
better,  and  gradually  regain  her  wonted  health;  to  which  her  pla- 
cid and  cheerful  temper  will  greatly  contribute. 

^  My  health  is  better  since  I  came  hither.  To  the  tranquil- 
lity, tKe  fresh  air,  and  the  venerable  bowers  of  Fulham  Palace,  I 
owe  much ;  b«t  much  more  to  its  delightful  inhabitants,  whom  I 
cannot  leave  without  graat  regret.  Among  other  pleasing  circum- 
stances, I  have  here  had  an  opportunity  of  renewing  my  acquaint- 
foice  with  some  very  respectable  friends,  whom  I  was  formerly 

*  This  alludes  to  his  eldest  son's  performance  on  that  instmment. 
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much  connected  with,  but  h«d  not  seen  these  fourteen  yesrs ;  par« 
tkularly  Lord  Viscount  Cremorne  (formerly  Lord  Daitrey)  and 
his  lady,  Mrs  Boscawen  (the  Admiral's  widow),  and  Mn  Garrick^ 
who,  notwithstanding  her  age,  is  still  an  elegant  woman,  i  have 
also,  once  and  again,  met  with  Mr  Horace  Walpole^  and  had  much 
conyersation  with  him.*  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man,  perfectly 
well  bred,  and  of  pleasant  discourse ;  but  it  pains  one  to  see  him  so 
miserably  martyred  by  the  gout,  both  in  his  feet  and  hands. 

^  Dining  some  days  ago  with  Lord  Guilford  t  at  Bushy  Park,  I 
unexpectedly  met  with  your  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Kilaloe,^  and  his 
son.  I  presented  your  compliments  to  the  Bishop,  who  asked 
particularly  about  Lady  Forbes  and  you^  and  desired  to  be  remem« 
bered  to  you.  I  was  happy  to  find  that  Lord  Guilford,  though  he 
has  entirely  lost  his  sight,  is  in  perfect  health  and  spirits,  and  re- 
tains  all  his  wonted  vivacity  and  good  humour ;  of  which  he  indeed 
possesses  a  very  uncommon  share.  He  wears  no  fillet  on  his  eyes^ 
nor  needs  any,  as  their  outward  appearance  is  not  altered  in  the 
least.  Mr  and  Lady  Katharine  Douglas)  dined  there  the  same  day^ 
and  are  quite  well :  Lady  Katharine  is  a  most  agreeable  woman. 

^  Last  week  I  made  a  morning  visit  to  Mr  Pltt.||  I  had  heard 
him  spoken  of  as  a  grave  and  reserved  man;  but  saw  nothing  of  it. 
He  gave  me  a  very  frank,  and  indeed  affectionate  reception ;  and 
was  so  cheerful,  and  in  his  conversation  so  easy,  that  I  almost 
thought  myself  in  the  company,  rather  of  an  old  acquaintance,  than 
of  a  great  statesman.  He  was  pleased  to  pay  me  some  very  obliging 

•  The  well  known  proprietor  of  Strawberry-Hill :  afterwards  Eari  of 
Orford.    He  died  2d  March,  1797,  aged  seventy-nine. 

t  Formerly  Lord  North,  to  whom,  when  minister,  Dr  Beattie  had  been 
so  much  obliged  in  the  business  of  his  pension,  in  the  year  1773.  See  p.  176. 

I  Dr  Barnard,  now  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

$  Mow  Lord  Glenberrie,  married  to  Lady  Katharine  North,  Lord 
GoUford's  eldest  daughter.    See  p.  106. 

II  I  lament,  for  the  sake  of  my  country  and  of  Europe,  to  have  at  the 
period  of  tliis  publication,  the  melancholy  necessity  of  recording  the  death 
of  this  eminent  and  excellent  statesman.  He  died  on  the  23d  January,  1806, 
at  the  early  age  of  ibrty-sijc. 
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compliments)  asked  about  my  healthy  and  how  I  meant  to  pass  the 
summer ;  ^poke  of  the  Dutchess  of  Gordon^  the  improvements  of 
Edinburgh,  and  various  other  matters :  and  when  I  told  him,  I 
knew  not  what  apology  to  make  for  intruding  upon  him,  said,  that 
no  apology  was  necessary^  for  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  me,  and 
desired  tx>  see  me  again.'* 


LETTER  CCXXVIL 


nn  BEATTIE  TO  MISS  VALENTINE. 

Sandleford,  Berkshire, 27th  July,  1/91. 

*^  BATH  is  a  town  about  twice  as  large  as  Aberdeen,  and 
situated  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  and  narrow  valley,  overhung  with 
steep  hills  on  every  side ;  so  that  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  to  be 
felt  there  as  a  fresh  breeze.  The  soil  is  white  chalk,  which  on  the 
sur&ce  of  the  ground  is  pounded,  by  the  feet  of  animals,  and  the 
wheels  of  carriages,  into  a  fine  powder,  which,  in  dry  weather,  is 
continually  flying  about,  and  drawn  in  with  the  breath,  proved  most 
offensive  to  my  lungs,  though  they  are  not  easily  affected ;  in  wet 
weather  it  covers  all  the  level  and  narrow  streets  with  a  deep  mire. 
The  heat  of  the  place  is,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  very  great ; 
and  the  air  much  more  close  and  stifling  than  that  of  London. 
Some  of  the  streets  are,  in  respect  of  architecture,  very  elegant,  if 
they  be  not  too  gaudy  and  too  much  ornamented ;  ^but,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  an  irregular  and  very  inconvenient  town.  Being  all 
built  of  free-stone,  (an  uncommon  thing  in  England)  it  has  more 
the  air  of  a  Scotch  town  tlian  of  an  English  one ;  the  English 
towns  being  for  the  most  part  of  brick ;  and  it  put  me  more  in  mind 
of  Edinburgh  than  any  other  place  I  have  seen.  Montagu  will 
tell  you  more  of  it  hereafter.  The  water  of  the  pump,  at  least  of 
that  pump  at  which  I  was  desired  to  drink,  is  so  warm  as  to  raise 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  103 :  The  common  fountain- 
water  is  clear  and  cool,  and  indeed  very  good. 

"  At  Bath,  though  my  stay  was  so  short,  I  met  with  some  very 
agreeable  people,  particularly  two  ladies  (to  whom  I  was  recom- 
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mended  by  Miss  Hannah  More),  and  Mr  Wilberforce.*  Thb  gentle* 
man,  whom  you  know  I  was  very  anxious  to  see,  is  for  those  virtues 
that  most  adorn  human  nature,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters of  the  age ;  and  withal  a  man  of  great  wit,  cheerful  con- 
versation, exemplary  piety,  and  uncommon  abilities ;  I  am  sorry 
to  see  he  is  not  robust ;  I  am  afraid  his  health  is  too  delicate.  I 
was  with  him  part  of  three  days.  He  is  very  partial  to  me,  and 
showed  me  every  possible  attention,  and  was  very  kind  to  Montagu." 


In  the  year  1 790,t  Dr  Beattie  had  published  the  first  volume 
of  '<  Elements  of  Moral  Science ;"  the  second  volume  did  not 
make  its  appearance  undl  the  year  1793.  In  an  advertisement 
prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  he  informs  us,  that  they  contain  an 
Abridgment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  very  brief  one,  of  his  Lec- 
tures on  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic,  delivered  in  Marischal  Col- 
lege. It  had  long  been  his  practice,  he  says,  with  a  view  of  assist- 
ing the  memory  of  his  hearers,  to  make  them  write  notes  of  each 
discourse.  This  practice,  although  it  strongly  evinces  Dr  Beattie'a 
great  attention  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  was  not  without  its 
disadvantages,  both  to  them  and  to  himself. 

As  these  notes  were  written  in  the  lecture-room,  many  hours 
were  necessarilv  consumed  in  that  ipanner,  wliich  might  have  been 

*  William  Wilberforce,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of  York»  the  ttrenu- 
Qus  promoter,  in  the  House  of  commons,  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade ; 
author  of  "  A  Practical  View  of  the  prevailing  Religious  System  of  profess- 
'*  ed  Christians  in  the  higher  and  middle  classes  in  this  Country,  contrasted 
«•  with  real  Christianity." 

1 1  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  a  circumstance  respecting  the  pub- 
lication of  the  **  Elements  of  Moral  Science/'  very  mach  to  the  credit  of  Dr 
Beattie.  On  his  writing  to  me  to  dispose  of  the  Manuscript,  to  be  printed 
in  octavo,  I  applied  to  his  Bookseller,  who  made  offer  of  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  copy-right ;  adding,  however,  tliat  he  could  afford  to  give  more  if 
the  book  were  to  be  printed  in  quarto.  On  my  mentioning  this  to  Dr  Beat- 
tie,  he  immediately  answered,  *'  No  ;  I  do  not  wish,  for  the  sake  of  profit  to 
«•  myself,  to  increase  the  price  to  my  students,  many  of  whom  can  but  ill 
'*  afford  to  purchase  an  expensive  publication."  It  accordingly  never  haa 
been  printed  in  quarto. 
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more  usefolly  employed  in  lutenio^to  the  teaclier.  As  they  wefe 
also  written  in  haste^  they  were  very  often  inaccurate ;  and,  by  an 
unavoidid^  consequence,  many  manuscript  copies  had  got  into 
the  world,  and  even  some  part  into  print,  incomplete,  as  well  as  in- 
correct, with  more  imperfections,  says  Dr  Beattie,  than  could  rea- 
sonably be  imputed  to  the  author.  To  remedy  both  these  evils 
he  was  intreated  to  publish  these  notes  himself,  and  thus  put  it  in 
the  power  of  his  students  to  procure  correct  copies  of  the  whole 
summary,  a  little  enlarged  in  the  doctrinHl  parts,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  illustrative  examples.  Such  is  the  account  Dr  Beat- 
tie  gives  of  the  publication  of  his  ^  Elements  of  Moral  Science." 
He  adds  &rther,  in  the  same  advertisement,  that  he  presumes  no* 
body  will  be  offended,  if  in  these  papers  there  be  found,  as  there 
certainly  will,  numberless  thoughts  and  arguments,  which  may 
be  found  elsewhere.  It  will  be  considered,  he  says,  that  as  a  pro- 
fessed province  is  generally  assigned  him  by  public  authmty,  his 
business  is  rather  to  collect  and  arrange  his  materials,  than  to  in- 
vent or  make  them.  In  his  illustrations,  in  order  to  render  what 
he  teaches  as  perspicuous  and  entertaining  as  posable,  he  may 
give  ample  scope  to  bis  inventive  powers  j  but  in  preparing  a  ncm- 
fnary  of  his  principles,  he  will  be  more  solicitous  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  useful  truths,  however  old,  than  to  amuse  his  readers  with 
par&dox,  and  theories  of  his  own  contrivance.  And  let  it  be  con- 
sidered farther,  he  adds,  that  as  all  the  practical,  and  most  of  the 
speculative,  parts  of  moral  science,  have  been  frequently  and  ful- 
ly explained  by  the  ablest  writers,  he  would,  if  he  should  affect  no- 
velty in  these  matters,  neither  do  justice  to  his  subject,  nor  ea^y 
clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  ostentation. 

Notwithstanding  this  modest  declaration  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor, we  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  work,  were  we  to  sop- 
pose  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  mere  prospectus  or  syllabus  of  a  course 
of  lectures  on  moral  philosophy.  In  a  certain  degree,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  text4)ook ;  but  in  general  so  copious,  so 
luminous  in  the  arrangement,  so  perspicuous  in  the  language,  and 
so  excellent  in  the  sentiments  it  every  where  inculcates,  that  if  the 
profound  metaphysician  and  logician  do  not  find  in  it  that  depth 
of  science  which  they  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  other  works  of 
greater  erudition,  the  candid  inquirer  after  truth  may  rest  satisfied, 
that  if  he  has  studied  these  '^^  Elements"  with  due  attention,  he 
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wiU  have  bad  t  solid  {bund«tia«^  m  wU^b  to  ^niU  all  tk«  toow< 
ledge  of  the  si:|bject  necesaary  fi>r  thf  cpmmoB  purp«tfea  of  U|e« 
Some  of  the  topics  are  no  doubt  treated  with  morei  aome  with  loM 
brevity.    Of  auch  of  the  lectures  as  bav^  already*  under  the  nam^ 
of  ^  Eaaays,'*  been  published  in  the  same  form  in  which  they  were 
at  first  composed*  particularly  those  on  ^  The  Theory  of  Lsa* 
^  guagei"  and  <<  On  Memory,  and  ImagiiiatMn**'  Or  Bcatti^  haa 
made  this  abridgement  as  brief  as  waa  conaistefit  with  any  degrpe  eC 
perspicuity ;  while  he  has  bestowed  no  leas  than  seventy  pages  on 
his  favourite  topiC)  the  Abolition  qfthe  Siavc'trddc^  and  the  aubjecti 
of  Slavery  connected  with  it.    On  the  Slave f^rfukj  indeedf  Pr  ^etHU 
tie  felt  the  strongest  and  warmest  interest  In  £ivour  of  the  poor 
Africans ;  sad  he  had  employed  himaelf)  during  five«4mdttweiity 
years*  in  ool)ecting  materials  and  informatipn  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  loid  publishing  an  essay  in  behalf  of  tliait  unhappy  pe^ie, 
Ib  the  mean  time*  he  contrived  to  interweave  Into  hi^  locturea 
muph  of  the  substance  of  his  projected  essay ;  and  while  the  bosit 
nesa  was  pending  in  Parliamenty  and  he  waited  with  aiudoua  ^z<i 
pectation  the  success  of  the  efforts  pf  Mr  WUberforce  aod  hi^ 
friends  towards  effecting  the  abolition  of  the  trade*  Or  Beatde  com«  ^ 
forted  himself  with  the  reflection*  not  only  that  he  was  doing  hi^ 
d«ty*  by  raising  his  voice  against  the  traffic*  but  that  many  of  hif 
j>ui41s  in  the  various  vicis^tudes  of  life*  being  led  to  the  Weat  In* 
dies*  might  carry  his  jMinciples  with  tUem  j  and  thus  contribute 
in  a  certain  degree*  to  improve  the  unhappy  condition  of  the  ne* 
groes  in  our  colonies.*    His  **  Essay  on  Slavery,"  however*  WM 
never  published :  nor  do  I  find  any  other  trace  of  it  among  his  pas 
pers*  than  what  is  to  be  met  with  ip  this  summary  of  his  lectures 
on  the  Biibject. 

Dr  Beattie  haa  divided  his  course  of  lectures  into  fbur  parta* 
viz.  P^ychoh^y  JAuural  Thet^gyy  Moral  Philoiofihyj  and  ^o^. 
These,  again,  he  has  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  subordinate  parts, 
Under  the  first  part*  he  has  treated  of  the  Perceptive  Paculde^f  and 
of  the  Active  Powera  qf  Man.  In  the  second*  or  that  on  Mtfurql 
Theologyy  he  has  devoted  two  chapters  to  the  consideration  of  thf 
Divine  Existence  and  Divine  Attributen  s  the  proofs  of  which  h? 
deduces  froin  \yhat  we  feel  within  ourselves,  and  what  w^  per^^v? 

•  See  p.  24?. 
i>  0 
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in  contemplating  created  nature  around  us.  To  this  he  has  addefl 
an  appendix  on  the  Immateriality  and  Immortality  qfthe  Soul,  His 
second  Tolume,  or  that  division  of  his  subject  which  compiehenda 
Moral  PhilowfiAyj  cammences  with  Ethk%^  under  which  head  he 
gives  a  general  delineation  of  virtue,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  and 
foundation  of  particular  virtues,  comprehending  those  duties  which 
we  owe  to  God,  to  one  another,  and  to  ourselves.  Eetmomic9  then 
follow,  comprehending  the  relative  duties  of  life  ;  in  which  part  it 
is,  that  he  takes  occasion  to  treat  so  largely  of  Slavery ^  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  negroes.  The  third  part  contains  two  cbapr 
ters  on  the  General  Nature  of  Law,  and  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Civil  Government.  To  tlus  succeeds  Logie^  comprehending  Rhe* 
toric  and  BeUeM  Lettre^y  and  containing  much  beautiful  and  vahia- 
ble  critidsm  on  style  and  composition  of  various  sorts ;  which  he 
who  wishes  to  form  a  good  style,  and  to  excel  in  composition  of 
any  kind,  dther  prose  or  verse,  will  do  well  to  study  with  atten- 
tion.*   The  whole  is  ccmcluded  by  some  Remarki  on  Evidence. 

To  give  a  more  copious  analysis  is  not  necessary  here,  as  those 
who  wish  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  work,  will  naturally  have 
recourse  to  the  book  itself;  which  they  will  find  to  contain  the 
most  interesting  truths,  explained  in  a  popular  but  convincing 
manner,  in  w.hich  elegance,  variety,  and  harmony  of  style,  are 
united  with  simplicity,  and  the  subjects  illustrated  by  familiar 
allusions  to  history  and  common  life,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  not 
only  amuse  the  fancy,  but  instruct  the  understanding,  and  improve 
the  heart. 

But  there  is  one  excellence  of  Dr  Beattie's  ^Lectures  en 
^  Moral  Philosophy,*'  on  which  I  cannot  but  dwell  with  peculiar 
emphasis ;  and  that  is,  his  happy  manner  of  fortifying  his  argu- 
jpients  from  natural  religion,  on  the  most  important  points^  by  the 
aid  of  revelation.  While  he  details,  with  precision,  the  proo& 
which  natural  reason  alone  affords,  he  never  omits  any  pn^r  op- 
portunity of  appealing  to  revelation  in  support  of  his  doctrine^ 
sometimes  in  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  at  other  times  by  a 
general  reference  to  the  subject,  as  it  is  to  be  learned  there ;  thus 

*  The  diligent  student,  however,  will  not  content  himself  with  this 
abridgmentf  but  will  ca'efuUy  peruse  what  is  said  at  large  on  the  head,  in 
Dr  Beattie^s  Euays  and  Dissertations  on  **  Poetry,'*  and  "  The  Theocy  of 
*'  Language." 
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making  them  mutually  support  and  strengthen  each  other,  as 
ought  ever  to  be  the  study  of  every  teacher  of  ethics.  Or  Beattie 
is,  therefore,  justly  e&dtled  to  the  most  distinguished  of  all  appel- 
lations, that  of  A  Cbbistian  Moral  Philosophsb.* 

*  An  eminent  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Dr  Ferguson,  whose 
**  Lectures/'  deliyered  in  the  univeiBity  of  Edinburgh,  have  been  publish- 
^  since  he  resigned  his  chair,  has  the  following  observation : 

"  It  may  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  be  (the  Ftefessor)  should  restrict  his 
**  argument,  as  he  has  done,  to  the  mere  topics  of  Natural  Religion  and  Rea- 
^  son  ?  Thb,  being  the  fbundaition  of  every  superstructure,  whether  in  mora- 
**  lity  or  religion,  and,  therefore,  to  be  separately  treated,  he  considered  as 
f*  that  part  of  the  work  which  was  allotted  to  him .  Ftirther  institutions  may 
**  improve,  but  cannot  supersede,  what  the  Ahnigftty  has  revealed  in  his 
^  works,  and  in  the  suggestions  of  reason  to  man. 

**  When  first  we  from  the  teeming  womb  were  brought, 
*'  With  inborn  precepts,  then  our  souls  were  fraught.** 

Rowx*s  Lucarh  lib.  Ix.  1.  964. 

**  And  what  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  so  taught,  must  be  considered  as 
^  the  test  of  every  subsequent  institution  that  is  oflfbred  as  coming  ftt>m 

"  Him.'*t 

In  this  concluding  sentiment,  Dr  Ferguson  is  no  doubt  perfectly  right ; 
and  yet  I  cannot  but  presume  totally  to  differ  from  him  in  regard  to  his 
maxim  of  confining  himself  to  arguments  drawn  from  natural  religion  and 
reason  alone.  The  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of  teaching  appear  to  me 
extremely  hazardous  :  for  if  the  Professor  shaU  state  an  argument,  ambunt- 
ing  to  any  strong  degree  of  probability,  which  at  t!ie  best  is  the  utmost  he 
can  do,  there  is  danger  that  the  student  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  reason* 
ing,  and,  leaving  revelation  entirely  out  of  the  question,  may  not  seek  to  cany 
his  inquiries  any  farther.  If,  on  the  contrar}',  he  derive  no  Mlid  conviction 
from  tiie  use  of  mere  reasoning,  the  risk  is,  that  he  sihk  into  decided  seep* 
ticism  and  infidelity. 

Dr  Beattie,  on  the  contrary,  while  he  does  ample  justice  to  his  argu- 
hients  from  reason,  never  loses  sight  of  tlie  Gospel,  as  the  sole  anchor  of  a 
Christian's  hope.  As  a  proof  of  this,  take  the  following  among  many  instan- 
ces that  might  be  produced  from  the  book  now  before  us.  The  sentiments 
enforced  are  so  transcendently  beautiful,  that  they  never  can  be  out  of  place 
or  season,  wherever  they  may  be  found. 

In  his  second  chapter  of  Natural  Theology ^  speaking  of  the  divine  attri- 
butes, he  8a3rs  :  "  Revelation  gives  such  a  display  of  the  divine  goodness,  as 
**  must  fill  us  with  the  roost  ardent  g^ratitude  and  adoration.     For  in  it  we 

t  Prefatory  advertisement  to  "  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Scieoc«»*'  by  Adam  Fer- 
gosoD,  I4i«  IX  p.  viit 
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Aberdeen,  irth  April,  t79i. 

**  1  AM  vet*y  happy  in  your  and  Mr  Frascr  Tytler^s  approba«- 
tbation  of  my  book ;  as  also  Sir  William  Forbes's  and  our  Princi'' 
pal'S)  who  read  it  ia  tnanuscript    Genets  ^>probado&  I  do  not 

*'  find,  that  Cod  has  put  it  in  our  power,  notwithstanding  our  degeneracy 
'*  and  unworthinesB,  to  be  happy  both  in  this  world  and  for  ever;  a  hope 
*'  which  reason  atone  could  never  have  permitted  us  to  entertain  on  any 
*'  gtound  of  certainty.  And  here  we  may  repeat  what  was  already  hinted 
*'  at,  that  although  the  right  use  of  reason  supplies  our  first  notions  of  the 
*'  divine  nature,  yet  it  is  from  revelation  that  we  receive  those  distinct  ideas 
"  of  His  attributes  and  providence,  which  are  the  foundation  of  our  dearest 
"  hopes.  The  most  enlightened  of  the  Heathen  had  no  certain  knowledge 
*<  of  His  uai^x  spirituality,  eternity,  wisdom,  justice,  or  mercy »  and,  by 
**  consequefice,  could  never  contrive  a  comfortable  system  of  natural  religion^ 
*'  as  Socrates  the  wisest  of  them  acknowledged.'** 

In  his  lecture  on  the  Immortality  of  tlie  Soul,  he  thus  introduces  the  sub- 
ject :  "  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  to  a  Christian,  that  his  soul  will  never  die; 
*<  because  he  believes,  that  life  and  immortality  have  been  brought  to  light 
"  by  the  Gospel.  But  though  not  necessary,  it  may  be  useful  to  lay  before 
**  him  those  arguments,  whereby  the  immortality  of  the  soul  might  be  made 
"  appear,  even  to  those  who  never  heard  of  revelation,  probable  in  the 
••  highest  degfee,'*t  &c-  8ic. 

In  treating  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  Dr  Beattie  says,  *'  It  is  reasonable 
**  to  think,  that  a  Being  infinitely  good,  must  also  be  of  infinite  mercy  :  but 
"  still  the  purity  and  justice  of  God  must  convey  the  most  alarming  thoughts 
*'  to  those  who  know  themselves  to  have  been,  in  instances  without  number^ 
**  inexcusably  criminal.  But  from  what  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  concerning 
*'  the  divine  dispensations  with  respect  to  man,  we  learn,  that  on  perform* 
^*  ing  certain  conditions,  we  shall  be  forgiven  and  received  into  favour,  by 
^  means  which  at  once  display  the  divine  mercy  in  the  most  amiable  light, 
**  and  fully  vindicate  the  divine  justice. 

'*  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  understand  the  doctrines  of  our  religion,  and 
*'  not  to  viith  at  teatt  that  they  may  be  true  <  for  they  exhibit  the  most  com- 

« 
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impeet.  The  pfedimeu  of  the  tty  le  will,  by  our  fiishiooabltt  vritersi 
be  tenned  Tulgaiity ;  the  pfactical  teiulency  of  the  whole  will  mC&m 
fy  oar  speculative  metaphyaiciaiM,  that  the  author  must  be  ahallow 
and  BUperficlal}  and  a  dealer  in  common-place  observations ;  and 
the  deference  that  is  paid  in  it  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  wiU) 
by  all  our  Frenchified  critics,  be  considered  as  a  proof,  that  he  is 
fto  philosopher.  You  observe  very  justly,  that  the  science  of  mo- 
rality has  not  Often,  at  least  in  nM>dem  times,  been  so  treated,  as 


•< 

f« 


*'  fortable  views  of  God  and  his  providence  i  they  reconmend  the  purest  snd 
most  perfect  morality;  and  they  breathe  nothing  tliroughout,  but  benevo- 
lence, equity,  and  peace :  and  one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  man 
ever  mUbed  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  who  did  not  Jind  it  so.*** 

Discoursing  of  the  Katun  rf  Virtiu,  Dr  Beattie  says,  "  These  specula- 
tions might  lead  into  a  labyrintli  of  perplexity,  if  it  were  not  for  what  re- 
*'  velation  declares  concerning  the  divine  government.  It  declares,  that  maa 
^<  may  expect,  on  the  performance  of  certain  conditions,  not  only  pardon,  but 
"  everlasting  happiness ;  not  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  which  in  the  sight 
«<  of  God  is  nothing,  but  on  account  of  the  in£nite  merits  of  the  Redeemer* 
**  who,  descending  from  the  height  of  glory,  voluntarily  underwent  the  pua- 
**  ishmeat  due  to  sin,  and  thus  obtained  those  high  privileges  for  as  many  as 
**  should  comply  with  the  terms  announced  by  him  to  mankind."!  Again, 
"  U  is  the  belief  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  tliat  satisfies  the  rational 
"  mind  of  the  infinite  rectitude  of  the  divine  government ;  and  it  is  this  per- 
^*  suasion  only,  that  can  make  the  virtuous  happy  in  the  present  life.  And 
**  if  we  could  not  without  revelation,  entertain  a  well-grounded  hope  of  fu- 
**  tare  reward,  it  is  only  the  virtue  of  the  true  Christian  that  can  obtain  the 
'*  happiness  we  now  speak  off 

Though  all  men  are  sinners,  yet  some  are  highly  respectable  on  ac- 
count of  their  goodness ;  and  there  ore  crimes  so  atrocious,  perjury  for  exr 
'*  ample,  that  one  single  perpetration  makes  a  man  infamous.  The  Scripture 
**  expressly  declares,  that,  in  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be  more  tolerable 
**  for  some  criminals  than  fbr  others ;  and  not  obscurely  insinuates,  that  the 
«<  future  exaltation  of  the  righteous  will  be  in  proportion  to  their  virtue."} 

Speaking  of  Piety,  or  the  Duties  o<  oof  t»  God,  he  says^  <*  How  far  the 
"*  deplorable  condition  of  many  of  the  human  race,  with  respect  to  false  re- 
^  ligion,  baibarous  life,  and  an  exclusion,  hitherto  unsurmountable,  from  all 
**  means  of  intellectual  improvement,  may  extenuate,  or  whether  it  may  not, 
'*  by  virtue  of  the  great  atonement,  entirely  cancel  the  imperfection  of  those 
**  to  whom  in  this  world  God  never  was,  or  without  a  miracle  could  be, 
'<  known,  we  need  not  inquire.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  for  out 
«  igrnorance  we  can  plead  no  such  apology."]] 

*  if  Zlements  of  Mbrtf  Scisoce/'  Vol.  I.  p^  40S.  t  Ibid.  Vol.  IL  p.  St 

tIbkL^i».  itbid,|».n.  |Ibid.p.80. 
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to  show  its  ccmnection  with  practice ;  bat  I  have  always  considered 
morality  as  a  practical  science ;  and,  in  every  other  part  of  lite* 
rature,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  those  speculaticms  that  can  be  ap- 
plied to  no  practical  purpose.  It  may  be  said)  that  they  exercise 
the  human  iaculties,  and  so  Qualify  men  for  being  casuists  and  dis- 
putants; but  casuistry  and  disputation  are  not  the  buuness  lor 
which  man  b  sent  into  the  world ;  although  I  grant,  that  they 
may  sometimes,  like  dancing  and  playing  at  cards,  serve  as  an 
amusement  to  those  who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  them,  and  have 
nothing  else  to  do." 


In  the  month  of  October,  1793,  Dr  Beattle  was  much  affected 
by  the  sudden  death  of  his  favorite  sister,  Mrs  Valentine.*      She 

On  the  subject  of  PMic  Worthifi,  he  says^  '*  These  considerations  alone 
**  would  recommend  external  worship  as  a  most  excellent  means  of  impronng 
**  our  moral  nature.  But  Christians  know  farther,  that  this  duty  is  expreas- 
**  ly  commanded ;  and  that  particular  blessings  are  promised  to  the  devout 
*'  performance  of  it.  In  us,  therefore,  the  neglect  of  it  mxist  be  inexcusa- 
*•  ble,  and  highly  criminal  t 

**  That  principle  which  restrains  malevolent  passions,  by  disposing  us  te 
"  render  to  every  one  his  own,  is  called  justice :  a  principle  of  great  extent^ 
**  and  which  may  not  improperly  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  every  virtue ;  as 
^  in  every  vice  there  is  something  of  injustice  towards  God,  bur  feOow  men, 
**  or  ourselves.  As  far  as  our  fellow  men  are  concerned,  the  great  rule  of 
*'  justice  is,  '  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye 
<'  even  so  to  them  :'  a  precept  whichf  in  this  its  complete  form,  we  owe  to 
'*  tlie  Gospel ;  and  which,  for  its  clearness  and  reasonableness,  for  being 
**  easily  remembered,  and  on  all  occasions  easily  applied  to  practice,  can 
•*  never  be  too  much  admired.*'^ 

Such  was  the  mode  of  teaching  moral  philosophy  practised  by  Dr  Beat- 
tie,  during  the  long  course  of  upwards  of  thirty  years  in  his  public  lectures 
at  Aberdeen.  Let  the  reader  compare  those  animating  and  comfortable 
doctrines  inculcated  by  this  excellent  writer,  with  the  cold  and  rheeriesa 
speculations  of  natural  reason  alone,  and  then  let  him  say  which  method 
most  deserves  the  preference,  or  is  most  likely  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

*  Widow  of  Captain  John  Valentine9  who  commanded  a  merchant-vessel 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Montrose,  where  his  family  resided. 

t"  Elements  of  Moral  Sclcaoe.'' Vol  XL  |i.t3.  |n>id.p.9t. 
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had  left  her  house  apparently  in  perfect  health ;  but  having  been 
taken  ill  in  the  street,  was  carried  home  speechless,  and  expired  in 
a  few  days.  His  mother  had  also  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy.* 
Vrom  several  of  his  letters  about  this  time,  he  appears  also  to  have 
believed  himself  to  be  dangerously  ill.  At  this  period,  indeed,  his 
health  was  so  bad,  that  he  found  himself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
teaching  his  class  as  usual :  he,  therefore,  engaged  Mr  George 
Glennie,  who  had  been  his  pupil,  to  assist  him  during  the  session 
of  the  university  1793-4.  He  continued,  however,  to  teach,  his 
class  occasionally^  until  the  commencement  of  the  winter-session 
•f  the  year  1797. 


The  Reverend  Dr  Campbell,  on  perusing  Mr  Fraser  Tytler's 
<<  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Translation,"  had  been  struck  with  a 
coincidence  of  the  author's  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  art,  with  those  general  principles,  which  he  himself  had 
briefly  laid  down  in  one  of  his  preliminary  dissertations  to  his  '^  New 
*^  Translation  of  the  Gospels,**  and  had  expressed  some  suspicion, 
that  the  author  of  the  "  Essay  on  Translation"  had  seen  that  disser- 
tation, which  was  published  a  short  time  before  his  essay.  Of  the 
groundlessness  of  this  sus|ucion,  Mr  Fraser  Tytler  very  soon  con- 
vinced that  respectable  writer,  as  he  candidly  owned  in  the  amplest 
and  most  handsome  terms  of  apology.  The  following  passage  in 
Dr  Beattie*s  letter  relates  to  this  si^ject. 


*  Dr  Beattie*8  mother  resided,  for  seyend  years  before  her  death,  with 
her  son  David,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lawrence-kirk,  during  which  period 
Dr  Beattie  showed  her  every  mark  of  attention  in  his  power.  She  died  there 
at  a  veiy  advanced  ag«.  See  Letter  XXV.  f  Mrs  Valentine,  p.  80. 
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LETTER  CCXXIX. 

PE  BBATTIS   TO    ALEX.  FRA8SR   TTTLERf  XftCl«  VOW   I*OED   WOOB* 

SOVtBULE. 

Aberdeen,  17th  Norember,  1793. 

**  I  NEEDED  no  informatkm  on  the  mibjcct  of  your  last 
As  you  had  not  mentioned  our  friend  Dr  Campbc^U's  ^  Translfttion 
^  of  the  Gospels,*'  or  the  critical  dissertations  prefixed  to  it,  I  was 
very  certain  that  you  had  neither  borrowed  any  thing  fitxn  Ainif 
nor  even  read  that  learned  and  excellent  work  ;  and  I  told  him  soy 
and  easily  persuaded  him  that  it  was  so.  Your  letter  to  him  I  read 
very  attentively  ;  and  as  Inew  there  was  nothing  in  it  wldch  he 
would  or  could  disapprove,  I  sealed  and  gave  it  to  (lim.  He  is,  | 
assure  you,  perfectly  satisfied,  as  I  dare  say  he  has  told  you  before 
now.  On  such  a  subject  it  is  hardly  possible  that  two  men  of  sense 
and  learning  could  dUfer  in  f^>inion  ;  and,  therdbre,it  isao  wonder 
that  there  should  be  such  a  coincidence  of  your  sentimenU  with 
}iis.  I  have  thought,  and  written  too,  on  the  same  subject)  and  I 
agree  most  cordially  with  you  both. 

^*  You  did  me  much  honour  when  you  asked  me  to  write  a  short 
historical  account  of  our  dear  departed  friend,  your  iatlier.  To  do 
so  would  be  an  agreeable  employment  to  me ;  as  I  have  sometimes 
been  inclined  to  think,  that  next  to  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
a  living  friend,  is  that  of  meditating  on  the  virt\)e8  of  a  deceased 
one.  The  last  is  indeed  a  melancholy  pleasure,  bitt  is  not  perha^ 
on  that  account  the  less  delightful.  But  of  late,  since  my  health 
became  so  bad,  I  somedmes  think  I  shall  never  be  in  a  condition  to 
write  any  more.  I  am  so  much  disheartened  and  stupefied  by  this 
vertigo,  to  say  nothing  of  my  other  complaints,  that  I  frequently 
lose  the  command  of  my  thoughts,  and  become  incquible  of  all 
mental  exertion.  However,  if  i  should  get  a  Uttle  better,  and  if 
there  is  no  occasion  for  haste  in  preparing  the  biographical  account 
of  your  fiither,  it  may  still  perhaps  be  in  n)y  power  to  attempt  it.* 

*  This  Dr  Besttie  never  accomplished.  An  excellent  biographical  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Mr  Tytler,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  is  printed  in  the  **  Trans- 
«« actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  £duibuj|;h,'*  Vol.  IV.  p.  33.  See  Appendi:(» 
[O.]  :  and  p.  80. 
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i  am  at  »lo69  to  know  how  to  find  Dr  Andeisenr'a  aceount*  for  I 
seldom  see  hia  periodical  wotk ;  and  with  reviews  aad  magazines  I 
am  still  leaa  acquainted. 

^  If  you  see  Sir  William  Forbes  or  Mr  Arbuthnot,  please  to 
«how  them  this  letter.  It  will  account  for  my  writing  s»  seldom 
to  them  of  late.** 

LETTER  CCXXX. 


THE  BISHOP  or  LOKDOir  TO  DR  BVATTIS. 

Fiilhain-holue,  VMi  Jxine,  T794. 

'^  I  HAVE  the  pleasure  of  iaclonng  to  you  a  letter  from  my 
friend,  Lady  Crcmomc,  who  writes  to  thank  you  for  the  very  great 
pleasure  she  has  received  from  the  perusal  of  your  son's  '^  Life" 
and  the  English  part  of  his  works.  To  her  acknowledgments  I 
must  add  my  own  and  Mrs  Porteus's,  who  are  both  of  us  no  lesa 
delighted  with  this  publication.  Among  the  Latin  poems  I  am 
particularly  pleased  with  the  *^  TranslatioB  of  the  Messiah.'*  In 
the  •*  Life*'  you  have  written  of  him,  you  ha%*e  erected  a  lasting 
monument  to  him  and  to  yourself.  It  will  for  ever  remain  a  strik- 
ing proof  of  his  learning,  genius,  piety,  benevolence^  and  goodness 
of  heart,  and  of  your  paternal  tenderness,  sensibility,  and  attach- 
ment, to  a  son,  so  worthy  of  your  auction.  I  bment  greatly,  that 
his  uncommon  diffidence,  modesty,  and  reserve,  when  he  was  with 
us  at  Hunton,  prevented  us  from  knowing  so  much  of  his  true 
character,  and  from  testifying  so  strong  a  sense  of  it  as  we  ought 
to  have  done. 

^  There  is  something  very  ingenious  and  pleasing  in  the  me- 
thod you  took  to  give  him  the  first  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  It 
has  all  the  imagination  of  Rousseau,  without  his  folly  and  extrava- 
gance. I  make  no  doubt  that  the  deep  impression  this  incident  lef^ 
on  his  mind,  was  the  true  ground-work  of  that  sublime  sense  of 
piety  which  afterwards  animated  his  whole  conduct.* 

*  The  passage  here  alhided  to,  in  the  **  Accoant  of  hit  Son's  Life,**  is  as 
follows : 

•*  The  first  nilcs  of  morality  I  taught  him  were,  to  speak  truth,  and  keep 
'*  a  secret ;  and  I  never  found  that  in  a  single  mstancehe  transgressed  either. 

Sp 
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^The  sources  from  whence  you  received  your  informatioii 
respecting  the  West  Indies,  seem  very  sufficient  to  justify  what  you 
have  said.     I  am  now  looking  out  for  missionaries  and  schoohnas- 

'*  The  doQtrines  of  religion  I  wished  to  impress  on  his  mind,  as  eoon  ss  it 
*'  might  be  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  propriety  of  maL> 
**  ing  him  conunit  to  memory  theological  sentences,  or  any  sentences,  which 
**  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  understand.  And  I  was  desirous  to  make  a 
*<  trial  how  far  his  own  reason  could  go  in  tracing  out,  witli  a  little  direction, 
f<  the  great  and  first  principle  of  all  religion,  the  being  of  God.  The  follow- 
"  ing  fact  is  mentioned,  not  as  a  proof  of  superior  sagacity  in  him  (for  I  have 
*'  no  doubt  that  most  children  would  in  like  circumstances  think  as  he  did), 
**  but  merely  as  a  moral  or  logical  experiment. 

**  He  had  reached  his  fifth  (or  sixth)  year,  knew  the  alphabet,  and  could 
"read  a  little;  but  had  received  no  particular  information  with  respect  to 
'*the  Author  of  his  being  i  because  I  thought  he  could  not  yet  understand 
**  such  inforraation  i  and  because  I  had  learned  from  my  own  experience,  that 
**  to  be  made  to  repeat  words  not  understood,  is  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
'<  faculties  of  a  young  mind.  In  a  comer  of  a  little  garden,  without  informing 
"  any  ))erson  of  the  circumstance,  I  wrote  in  the  mould,  with  my  finger,  the 
"  three  initial  letters  of  his  name ;  and  sowing  garden-cresses  in  the  furrows^ 
*'  covered  up  the  seed,  and  smoothed  the  g^und.  Ten  days  after,  he  came 
<*  running  to  me,  and  with  astonishment  in  his  countenance  told  me,  that  his 
**  name  was  growing  in  the  garden.  I  smiled  at  the  report,  and  seemed  in- 
*'  clined  to  disregard  it ;  but  he  insisted  on  my  going  to  see  what  had  happen- 
«  ed.  Yes,  said  I  carelessly,  on  coming  to  the  place,  I  see  it  is  so ;  but  there 
'<  is  nothing  in  this  worth  notice  ;  it  is  mere  chance  :  and  I  went  away.  He 
'*  followed  me,  and,  taking  hold  of  my  coat,  said  with  some  earnestness,  it 
''could  not  be  mere  chance;  for  that  somebody  must  have  contrived  matters 
'*  so  as  to  produce  it.^I  pretend  not  to  give  his  words,  or  my  own,  for  I  have 
''forgotten  both;  but  I  ^ve  the  substance  of  what  passed  between  us  in 
''such  language  as  we  both  understood. — So  you  think,  I  said,  that  what 
appears  so  regular  as  the  letters  of  your  name  cannot  be  by  chance.  Tea, 
said  he,  with  firmness,  I  think  so.  Look  at  yourself,  I  replied,  and  consider 
your  hands  and  fingers,  your  legs  and  feet,  and  other  limbs «  are  they  not 
''  regular  in  their  appearance,  and  useful  to  you  ?  He  said,  they  were.  Came 
"you  then  hither,  said  I,  by  chance  ?  No,  he  answered,  that  cannot  be ; 
"  something  must  have  made  me.  And  who  is  that  something,  I  asked.  He 
**  said,  he  did  not  know.  (I  took  particular  notice,  that  he  did  not  say,  as 
f<  Rousseau  fancied  a  cliildin  like  circumstances  would  say,  that  his  parents 
<'made  him.)  I  had  now  gained  the  point  I  aimed  at  s  and  saw,  that  his 
"  reason  taught  him,  (though  he  could  not  so  express  it)  that  what  begins  to 
**  be  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  what  is  formed  with  regularity  must  have 
''  an  intelligent  cause.  I  therefore  told  him  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  who 
''  made  him  and  all  tlie  world ;  concerning  whose  fidorsble  nature  I  gave  hilP 
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4ef8  to  send  to  that  coimtrf ;  and  if  you  know  any  young  man  that 
would  be  a  proper  person  for  either  of  those  occupations,  please  to 
inform  me.  His  character  must  be  irreproachable  ;  and  his  piety 
and  zeal,  in  the  great  cause  of  religion,  must  be  fervent,  yet  tem-» 
pered  with  discretion. 

^  The  last  news  from  Flanders  are  very  dispiriting*.  The 
numbers  of  the  French  are  so  great,  that  it  seems  to  me  ipipossible 
for  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  withstand  them.  When  I  look  only 
to  human  means,  and  the  common  course  of  affairs,  I  totally  des- 
pair, fiut  I  trust  that  God,  who  has  so  often  interposed  in  our  fa-' 
vour,  will  once  more  rescue  us  from  that  torrent  of  anarchy,  confu- 
sion, infidelity,  and  misery,  which  seem  ready  to  overwhelm  us. 
And  it  is  this  hope  alone  which  sustains  my  spirits,  and  supports 
my  mind." 


While  Dr  Beattie  was  thus  suffering  by  the  deplorable  state  of 
his  own  health,  shattered  by  a  long  train  of  nervous  complaints, 
originally  brought  on  by  too  intense  application  to  study,  he  was 
about  to  experience  another  domestic  misfortune  in  the  loss  of  his 
only  surviving  son,  Montagu  Beattie,  who  very  unexpectedly  died 
at  Aberdeen  on  the  14th  March,  1796,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  of  a  fever  of  only  a  week's  continuance. 

Ever  since  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  this  his  second  son  had  been 
the  great  object  of  his  attention.  The  characters  indeed  of  the  two 
young  men  were  extremely  different.  The  eldest  was  grave,  stu- 
dious, and  reserved  ;  the  other  was  lively,  and  of  popular  manners; 
nor  was  he  defective  in  genius,  though  far  inferior  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther in  learning.  His  progress  In  science  had  not  indeed  been  con- 
siderable ;  partly  owing  to  bad  health,  which  had  prevented  his  re- 
gular attendance  at  school  and  college,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  his 
father's  having  kept  him  too  much  with  himself:  for  he  was  always 
extremely  dependent  on  the  society,  and  even  on  the  assistance,  of 

«^  such  information  as  I  thought  he  could  in  some  measure  comprehend.  The 
**  lesson  affected  him  greatly,  and  be  never  forgot  either  it,  or  the  circum* 
-**  stance  that  introduced  it." 

•  This  was  during  the  course  of  the  war  in  that  country,  in  which  CreAt 
Btitain  was  then  engaged. 
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itts  chndren.  His  friendBiUsed  to  thinky  toO)  tfatat  in  hb  ayatea  of 
'education,  lie  'orred'On  the  soope  of  penosud  indulgence :  yet  Mob- 
:tagu  had  suffered  less  in  that  respect  than  might  faavje  becn^aup- 
posed ;  for^  as  Dr  Beat^  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  teaclung, 
and  as  he  bestowed  all  the  time  he  could  possibly  spaae  on  his  wmfs 
instruction,  he  tolls  us^imself  intone  of  his  letters,  that  scarae  a  day 
'passed  4n  tphi<^  he  ^d  not  give  iiijn  a  lesson  tif  one  sort  or  other ; 
and  he  speaks  of  bis  progfress;in  literature  as  by  no  means  con- 
teviptible. 

1Pbe  core  of  this  liis  youngest  son's  education,  and  the  plans  he 
wardevi^ng^'for  his  fiitiire  estabtisfament  in  the  world,  served  to  fill 
lip  his 'time  after  he  lost  his  eldest  son,  and-pooved  a  lie  that  oon- 
iinruedto  connect  him  with  society.  On  this  subject  he  «nd  I  had 
frequent  conferences ;  in  the  course  of  which  he  informed  me,  that 
he  had  done  me  the  honour  to  appoint  me  one  of  those  friends  to 
whom  he  had  left  the  charge  df  his  son,  if  we  should  survive  him. 
He  had .  therefore  expressed  himself  to  me  on  this  interesting 
topic  with  uncommon  energy  and  unreserve ;  and  he  had  occasional- 
ly spoken  of  his  intention  to  make  his  son  a  clergyman  of  the  church 
ofEngland;  for  which  profesdon  the  youth  himself  showed  some 
indination.  Witli  such  views  and  such  prospects,  Dr  Deattie  was 
{Sleasing  himdif ;  when  all  at  once  they  were  destroyed  by  his  son's 
unexpected  death.  Of  that  melancholy  event  he  gives  a  most  inte- 
resting and  affecting  account  in  the  following  letter. 


LETTER  CCXXXI. 


D-R  BEA.TTIE  TO  SIR  y^ILLlAM  FORBES. 

Aberdeen,  14th  Maieh^  1796. 

"  OUR  plans  relating  to  Montagu  are  all  at  an  end.  I  am 
sorry  to  give  you  the  pain  of  bcmg  informed,  that  he  died  this. 
morning  at  five.  His  disorder  was  a  fever,  from  which  at  first  w^ 
had  little  apprehension  ;  but  it  cut  him  off  in  five  days.  He  him- 
self thought  from  the  beginning  that  it  would  be  fatal ;  and,  belbf^ 
the  delirium  came  on,  spoke  with  great  composure  and  Christian 
piety  of   his    approacliing    dissolution:    he    even    gave 
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directiom  about  his  {uD^ral.  Tke  deUrimn  .wasverf  pvioleaty  aB4 
continued  till  within  -a  few  minutos  pf  hi«  deatb)  wben  he  wm 
heard  to  sepeat  in  a  wbaaper  the  Lord's  prajrer,,  -and  b^an  an  unfi- 
nished senlenoey  of  -which  nothing  could  be  beard  but  the  words 
iacorrufitibU  giorj.  Pious  sentiments  prevaijed  in  his  mind  through 
Mfe,  and  did  not  Uave  hixn  till  death ;  nor  then  I  tnisl^  did  thej  4e«ve 
him.  Notwithatanding  the  extpeme  violence  pf  his  fever,  he  seemed 
to  suffer  little  pain  either  in  body  or  in  mindtand  as  bis  end  dir^w 
^ear,  a  smile  settled  upon  his  countenance.  I  need  not  tell  you  tliat 
'he  had  every  attention  that  ajdlful  and  affectionate  physicians  could 
bestow.  I  give  you  the  trouble  to  notify  this  event  to  Mr  Arbuth- 
aot.  I  would  have  writ^n  to  him,  but  have  many  things  to  mind, 
and  but  indiilerent  health.  However,  1  heartily  acquiesce  in  tUe 
dispensations  of  Providence,  which  ase  all  good  and  wise.  Qod 
bless  you  and  your  family. 

^  He  will  be  much  regretted ;  for  wherever  he  went  he  was  a 
very  popular  character." 


The  death  of  his  oidy  surviving  child,  coinpletdly  unhinged  the 
mind  of  Dr  Beattie,  the  first  symptom  of  which,  ere  many  days  had 
elapsed,  was  a  temporary  but  almost  total  loss  of  memory  respect- 
ing his  son.  Many  times  he  could  not  recollect  what  had  become 
of  him ;  and  after  searching  in  every  room  of  the  house,  he  would 
say  to  his  niece,  Mrs  Glennie,  ^  You  may  think  it  strange,  but  I 
^*  must  ask  you  if  I  have  a  son,  and  where  he  is  V  She  then  felt  her- 
self under  the  painful  necessity  of  bringing  to  his  recollection  his 
son  Montagu's  sufferings,  which  always  restored  him  to  treason. 
And  he  would  often,  with  many  tears,  express  his  thankfulness, 
that  he  had  no  child,  ssying,  '^  How  could  1  have  borne  to  see  (their 
*^  elegant  minds  mangled  with  madness  !"*  When  he  looked  for 
the  last  time  on  the  dead  body  of  his  son,  he  said,  ^^  I  have  now  done 
^'  with  the  world  :"  and  he  ever  after  seemed  to  act  as  if  he  thought 
so.  For  he  never  applied  himself  to  any  sort  of  study,  and  answered 
but  few  of  the  letters  he  received  from  the  friends  whom  he  most 
valued.     Yet  .the  receiving  a  letter  from  an  old -friend  never  failed 

*  Alluding,  no  doobt*  to  their  mother's  melancholy  sitiuition. 
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to  put  him  in  spirits  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Music,  which  hA 
been  his  greftt  delight,  he  could  not  endure,  after  the  death  of  hb 
eldest  son,  to  hear  from  others ;  and  he  disliked  his  own  favourite 
violoncello.  A  lew  months  before  Montagu's- death,  he  did  begin 
to  play  a  little  by  way  of  accompaniment  when  Montagu  sung :  but 
af^er  he  lost  him,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to  touch  the  violon- 
cello, he  was  always  discontented  with  his  own  performance,  and  at 
last  seemed  to  be  unhappy  when  he  heard  it.  The  only  enjoy- 
ment he  seemed  to  have  was  in  books,  and  the  society  of  a  very  few 
old  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  melancholy  picture  which 
he  draws  of  his  own  situation  about  this'  time,  without  dropping  a 
tear  of  pity  over  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of  so  good  a  man, 
thus  severely  visited  by  affliction,  who  at  the  same  time  was  bear- 
ing the  r6d  of  divine  cha^sement  with  the  utmost  patience  and 
resignation. 
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TBB  BISHOP  Of  LONOOM  TO  BR  BBATTIE. 

London-house,  23d  March,  1796. 

"  I  CAN  scarce  recollect  a  time  when  I  have  been  more  sur- 
prised and  afflicted  than  at  the  receipt  of  your  last  letter.  It  is  in- 
•  deed  a  sad  and  most  dismal  event ;  and  both  Mrs  Porteus  and  my- 
self most  cordially  sympathize  with  you  in  your  loss  and  in  your 
grief.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  circumstances  in  the  case,  which 
give  no  small  consolation  to  our  mmds.  The  faith,  the  piety,  the 
fortitude,  displayed  by  so  young  a  man  on  so  awful  an  occasion,  do 
infinite  credit  to  him,  and  must  afford  the  highest  satis&ction  to 
you.  And  it  is  with  no  less  pleasure  I  observe  the  composure  and 
resignation  with  which  you  support  this  great  calamity.  It  shows 
in  the  strongest  light  the  power  of  Christian  principle  over  the 
mind ;  and  it  shows  also  f«om  what  source  this  excellent  and  amia- 
ble young  man  derived  those  virtues  which  adorned  his  short  life 
and  dignified  his  premature  death. 

"  But  I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  melancholy  subject ;  nor 
will  I  at  present  obtrude  any  trifling  matters  on  your  serious  mo- 
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ments.  When  time  has  a  little  lightened  the  preMure  of  this 
afflictioD,  I  will  write  to  you  again  ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile^  im* 
plore  for  you  all  the  comforts  of  religion." 
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DB.  BEATTIS  TO  THE  BSV.  DB  LAZNO. 

Aberdeen,  10th  April,  1796. 

"  I  WISHED  to  answer  your  kind  letter  as  soon  as  I  recei- 
ved it,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible;  but  the  very  interesting  and 
painful  suspense  I  was  kept  in  by  Dr  Campbell's  illness,  disquali- 
fied me  for  writing  and  every  thing  else.  His  illness  was  so  vio-^ 
lent,  that,  considering  his  ag^  and  enfeebled  state,  and  some  other 
disorders  which  I  knew  he  was  afHicted  with,  I  did  not  at  first  ima- 
gine that  he  could  live  two  days.  To  the  surprise  of  every  body, 
however,  he  held  out,  almost  a  week,  though  unable  to  speak,  and 
for  a  great  part  of  the  tim^  delirious.  His  death  at  last  was  easy, 
^nd  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  sincere  Christian  :  we  yesterday 
paid  our  last  duties  to  his  remains.  He  and  I  were  intimate  friends 
for  about  thirty -eight  years,  without  any  interval  of  coldness  or  dis- 
satisfaction. His  instructive  and  cheerful  conversation  was  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  of  my  life,  and  I  shall  cherish  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  with  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  as  long  as  I 
live. 

^^  His  death  was  looked  for,  and  by  himself  much  desired.  Mon- 
tagu's came  upon  me  in  a  different  manner.  His  delirium,  which 
was  extremely  violent,  ^nded  in  a  state  of  such  apparent  tranquil- 
lity, that  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  the  danger  being  over,  at 
the  very  time  when  Dr  ♦****  came,  and  told  me,  in  his  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  the  other  two  physicians  that  attended  Montagu,  that 
he  could  not  live  many  hours  :  this  was  at  eleven  at  night,,  and  he 
died  at  five  next  morning.  I  hope  I  am  resigned,  as  my  duty  re- 
quires, and  as  I  wish  to  be  ;  but  I  have  passed  many  a  bitter  hour, 
though  on  those  occasions  nobody  sees  me.  I  fear  my  reason  is  a 
little  disordered,  for  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  late^  especially  in 
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St  momirt^r  ^^  Mooeaf^o-  is.  not;  d^d,  chougli'l  seem  to  bane  a 
i%meittbraflce  of  a  dream  that  ho  i«.  This,  7 oa*  ^U  sa^,  what  I 
myself  believe,  is  a  symptom  not  ttHcomitum  la-  casea  siaoilar  ta 
mine,  and  that  I  ought  by  all  means  to  go  from  home  as  soon  as 
I  can.  I  vrill  do  so  when  the  weather  becomes  tolerable.  Inclina- 
tion would  draw  me  te  Petetbead ;  but  the  intolerable  road  forbids 
it,  and  I  believe  I  must  go  sputhward,  where  the  roads  are  very 
good :  at  least  I  hear  so. 

^  Being  now  ehHdlcss,bf  the  will,  of  PrevMence,  (in  which  I 
trust  I  acquiesce)  I  have  made  a  new  settlement  in  my  small  affairs ; 
the  only  particular  of  which  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  at  present 
is,  that  the  organ,  built  by  my  eldest  son  and  you,  is  now  yours. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  kind  friends  who  tympatlue  with 
me.  Montagu  was  indeed  very  popular  wherever  he  went.  His 
death  wa&calm,  resftgned^andiinaikctedly  pious ;  he  thought  him- 
self dying  fponr  the  fifst  attack  of  his  Ulness.    ^'  I  could  wish,"  said 

)e  oid»  but  am  neither  afraid  nor  unwiiiiog  to  die." 
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DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM  F0RBB8. 

Aberdeen,  17th  April,  1796. 

^  I  HAVE  been  these  mimy  days  Fes<4viiig  to  wike  to  you 
and  Mr  Arbuthnot,  to  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  and  sympathetic 
letters,  but  various  things  have  come  in  my  way  to  prevent  it.  I 
need  not  pretend  a  hurry  of  business,  for  every  body  knows  I  am 
not  capable  of  any.  A  deep  gloom  halfigs  upon  me  and  disables  all 
my  faculties,  and  thoughts  so  strange  sometimes  occur  to  me,  as 
to  make  me  **  fear  that  I  am  not,"  as  Lear  says,  "  in  my  perfect 
^  mind."  9ut  I  thank  God  I  am  entirely  resigned  to  the  divine 
will ;  and,  though  I  am  now  childless,  I  have  friends  whose  good- 
ness to  me,  and  other  virtues,  I  find  great  comfort  in  recollecting. 
The  physicians  not  only  ad^se  but  intreat,  and  indeed  command 
me,  to  go  fW)m  home,  and  tbat  without  further  delay :  and  I  do 
seriously  resolve  to  set  out  for  £<&>burgh  to-morrow.  As  I  shall 
travel  slowly,  it  will  perhaps  be  a  week  or  more  before  I  see  you. 
At  another  time,  and*  in  different  circumstances^  I  should  have  had 
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much  to  say  on  the  loss  of  our  friend^  Dr  Campbell)  but  that  sub- 
Jecty  as  well  as  some  others^  I  must  defer  till  we  meet." 
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BE   BBATTIE   TO    MRS   MONTAGU. 

Aberdeeiii  irtb  April*  1796. 

*^  I  THANK  you  most  cordially  for  your  letter,  so  full  of 
lundness  and  sympathy,  and  by  consequence  of  comfort,  to  my  be- 
wildered mind.  I  trust  thai  in  resignation,  to  the  will  of  the  su- 
premely wise  and  good  Disposer  of  all  events,  I  am  not  deficient ; 
but  my  frailties  are  many,  and  I  cannot  yet  counteract  the  pressure 
that  bears  so  hard  upon  me,  Time  and  recollection  will,  I  hope, 
g^ve  some  strength  to  my  faculties,  and  rektore  to  me  the  power  of 
commanding  my^thoughts.  The  physicians,  who  see  how  it  is  with 
me,  not  only  advise  but  command  me  to  go  from  home,  without 
farther  delay :  and  I  intend  to  begin  to-morrow,  to  try  at  least 
what  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  travelling.  My  first  course  will  be 
towards  Eldinburgh,  where  I  shall  stay  two  or  three  weeks  ;  and  if 
I  find  I  am  able,  I  shall  probably  after  that  go  a  little  way  into  Eng- 
land :  but  whether  I  shdl  find  it  advisable  to  proceed  as  far  as  Lon- 
don, I  cannot  as  yet  determine. 

^  My  son  Montagu  sleeps  in  his  brother's  grave  ;  the  depth  of 
which  allows  sufficient  room  for  both.  The  inscription  I  have  en* 
larged  a  little;  and  inclose  a  copy  :  its  only  merit  is  its  simplicity 
and  tmtlL 

MONTAGU.  BEATTIE. 

Jacobin  Hay.  Beattie.  Fr<Uer, 

JS^fue.  Virtutum,  et,  Studiorum^ 

Sefiulchrigue.  Consore, 
Varianan.  PerUu».  ^rtiunu 
Pingendi.  imfiritm, 
Mitus.  Octavo.  Juiii.  MDCCLXXVIII. 

Midtum.  Dffletus.  Obiit. 
Decimo.  Quarto.  Mirtii.  MjDCCXCFIf 

3q' 
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ba  BEATTit  TO  BOBBRT  ARBVTHROT,  ES^. 

Aberdeen,  9th  February,  1797. 

*«  If  I  could  have  said  any  thing  that  would  mitigate  your  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  most  deserving  son,*  your  own  heart  will  testify 
for  me  that  I  would  not  have  been  so  long  silent.  But  I  have  had 
too  much  experience  not  to  know,  that  the  only  sources  of  comfort, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  are  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  aided  by 
the  slow  and  silent  operation  of  time.  God  grant  that  these  may 
be  effectual  for  the  alleviation  of  your  sorrow.  Tliink  on  the  many 
other  blessings  you  enjoy  i  and  think  that  the  most  enviable  of  all 
deaths  is  that  which  we  now  bewail,  an  hoQoiu*able  death  in  the  ser- 
vice of  our  country.  I  beg  leave  to  offer  my  best  wishes  and  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs  Arbuthnot  and  the  rest  of  your  family  ;  and  shall  be 
happy  to  hear,  that  you  and  they  are  as  well  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect. 

^^  I  sometimes  make  an  excursion  to  Major  Mercer's,  which  is 
the  only  sort  of  visit  I  ever  attempt ;  and  he  and  I  are  I  hope  bene* 
ficial  to  each  other  ;  though  his  affliction  is,  I  fear,  in  some  respects 
heavier  than  either  yours  or  mine.  Alas  !  how  many  things  occur 
in  this  world,  which  are  wprse  than  death  I" 


The  following  letter  to  Mr  Fraser  Tytler,  now  Lord  Wood* 
hoU8elee,t  in  return  for  a  present  which  that  gentleman  had  made 
him  of  a  new  edition  of  his  elegant  and  excellent  ^  Essay  on  Trans- 
^  lation,"  is  written  with  more  of  Dr  Bcattie's  former  manner,  than 
any  I  have  met  with  of  his,  after  the  death  of  his  youngest  son.  It 
does  no  more  than  justice  to  the  merit  of  the  ^  Essay  on  Transla- 
*^  tion ,"  and  it  is  curious,  as.  containing  an  account  and  a  specimen 
of  a  work  not  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

*  A  very  deserving  officer  of  artillery,  who  died  at  this  time  in  the  West 
ladies. 

t  See  AppMdiXy  [F.] 
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WK  BfiATTlE  TO  ALEX.  FRASER  TTTLER^  SS<|.  IVOW  LORB  W009* 

HOUftBX.U. 


Aberdeen,  15th  May,  1797. 

^  EVER  since  March  I  have  been^  as  I  still  am,  in  a  g^reat 
dlegree,  crippled  both  in  my  legs  amd  araifea  by  rheuraatbrn,  which 
has  been  very  painful,  and  is  likely  to  be  not  less  durable.  This 
made  me,  from  time  to  time,  defer  attempting  to  thank  you  for  the 
much-esteemed  present  of  the  new  edition  of  your  "  Principles  of 
*^  Translation."  As  yet  I  have  read  it  only  once ;  but  I  read  it  with 
much  attention,  and  gre^  pleasurct  as  well  as  instruction.  I  am 
astonished  «t  the  variety  of  ytmr  examples,  which  prove  that  you 
must  have  thought  long  and  deeply  on  the  subject ;  and  I  am  con« 
vinced  that  your  work  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  learned  world, 
and  very  useful.  Great  taste,  as  well  as  learning,  appefirs  in  every 
part  of  it.  I  must  thank  you,  in  particular,  for  the  very  favourable 
manner  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  quoted  in  it  s  for  your 
very  elegant  compliment  to  my  son  I  have  thanked  you,  and  I  still 
thank  you,  with  my  tears.  Had  he  lived  to  see  your  book,  I  know 
it  would  have  given  him  much  pleasure  ;  for  I  have  often  heard 
him  speak  on  the  subject,  and  in  terms  which  perfectly  coincided, 
with  your  sentiments. 

**'  A  judicious  critic  every  body  mu^  acknowledge  you  to  be, 
and  yet  you  are  very  mercifol,  especially  to  Cowley  and  Dry  den. 
This  last  frequently  burlesques  Virgil ;  whether  he  intended  it,  I 
know  not ;  if  he  did  not  intend  it,  he  must  have  been  very  little  of 
a  scholar.  But  who  is  equal  to  the  task  of  translating  Virgil  ?  No- 
body, I  will  venture  to  ^y,  will  ever  attempt  such  a  task  who  is 
equal  to  it.  I  formerly  attempted  some  parts  of  him ;  but  it  was 
at  a  time  when  I  understood  him  very  superficially  indeed.* 

*  Alluding  to  his  translations  of  the  Pastorals  of  Virgil,  printed  in  the 
Jarst  edition  ofDr  BeattiQ's  Poems,  but  never  re-published.  Seep.  ^Ti 
aiid  Appendix,  [K] 
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<^  There  is  one  translation  which  I  greatly  admire^  but  am  sure 
you  never  saw,  as  you  have  not  mentioned  it :  the  book  is  indeed 
▼ery  rare  ;  I  obtained  it,  with  difficulty,  by  the  friendship  of  Tom 
Davies,  an  old  English  bookseller ;  I  mean,  Dobson's  "  Paradisus 
^  Amissus ;"  my  son  studied,  and  I  believe  read  every  line  of  it. 
It  is  more  true  to  the  original,  both  in  sense  and  in  spirit^  than 
any  other  poetical  version  of  length  that  I  have  s^^i^n.  The  author 
must  have  had  an  amadng  command  of  Latin  phraseology,  and  a 
very  nice  ear  in  harmony.  I  shall  give  you  a  passage,  I  need  not 
say  from  what  part  of  the  poem  : 

*'  Dixerat ;  et  laetis  dicta  auribus  hausit  Adamns, 

**  At  nil  respondit ;  namque  oJlis  maximus  hoapes 

**  Jam  propior  stetit ;  adversique  a  culmine  montis 

**  Flammea  pratscriptam  stationem  adiere  cherubikm 

*'  Agmina,  suspensis  per  humum  labentia  pLuitis. 

*'  Ut  nebula,  ex  fluvils  se  effundens  vespere  sero, 

*'  Penrolitat  densasliquido  pede  lapsa  pUudes, 

'*  Agricolamqne  premit  redacem,  calcemque  suburget. 

«« Undantea  a  fronte  faces  sublime  vibratus 

*'  Numinis  evomuit  gladtus,  ceu  crine  oometa 

"  Terribile  lugubre  rubens,  ccelique  bemg^am 

"  Temperiem  invertit :  torrenti  incandult  atrox 

"  Igne  vapor,  qnantus  sitientibus  incubat  Afris. 

*'  Corripit  inde  manu  nostros  utraque  parentes 

**  Nuntius,  increpitatque  moras;  portamque  adeoam 

"  Ducit  agensy  neU&que  iterum  de  rupe  jacentem 

Ocius  in  campum ;  tenues  dein  fugit  in  auras. 

Convertere  oculos ;  late<|ue  plagas  Paradisi 
"  £oas,^ua  tarn  nuper  laetissima  rura, 
^  Fl.iTnmivomo  mucrone  vident  ardescere ;  formisque 
«'  Obsessam  horrificis  portam»  et  flagrantibus  amis. 
**  Nature  imperio  lacrimas  misere,  repente 
*'  Detersas  :  Patuit  spatiosis  tractibus  orbis 
*'  Terrarum,  requiem  optatam  dulcesque  reoessus 
"  Qui^  peterent  sibi  cunque  loca ;  et  Deus  adfuit  auspex 
"  Turn  vaga,  lentaque,  ducentes  vestigia,  palmia 
**  Connexis,  solos  Edeni  abier^  per  agros.'* 

"  There  are  perhaps  in  this  quotation  two  or  three  words  which 
might  have  been  better,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  the  work  fault- 
less ;  but  when  there  is  so  much  excellence,  cavilling  is  unreason- 
able. 


cc 
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^  Being  curious  to  know  some  particulars  of  Dobson^  I  inquired 
of  him  at  Johnson)  vho  owned  he  had  known  him,  but  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  speak  on  the  subject.  But  Johnson  hated  Miltoii 
from  his  heart ;  and  he  wished  to  be  himself  considered  as  a  good 
Latin  poet»  which  however  he  never  was,  as  may  be  seen  by  his 
translation  of  Pope's  ^  Messiah."  All  that  I  could  ever  hear  of 
Pobson's  private  life  was,  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  given  to  drink- 
ing.  My  edition  of  his  book  is  dated  1750.  It  is  dedicated  to  Mr 
Benson,  who  was  a  &mous  admirer  of  Milton ;  and  from  the  dedi* 
cation  it  would  seeqi  to  have  been  written  at  his  de^re  and  under 
his  patronage." 


LETTER  CCXXXVIII- 


SR  BSATTIS  TO  THE  REV.  DR  LAIK0. 

Aberdeen,  5th  June,  1798. 

^  YOU  would  have  heard  from  me  long  ago,  if  it  had  been  ia 
my  power  to  write ;  but  my  complaints,  which  seem  to  grow  worse 
every  day,  are  now  so  bad,  that  I  can  do  nothing.  My  vertigo, 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  is  now  so  violent,  that  I  am  for  a  great 
part  of  the  day  unable  to  go  down  stairs ;  my  sight  is  much  im- 
paired ;  I  cannot  attend  to  what  I  read,  and  I  forget  almost  every 
thing  that  I  see  or  hear. 

«<  I  have  been  trying  to  {day  a  little  on  the  violoncello,  but  my 
fingers  have  not  strength  to  press  down  the  strings.  I  will  send 
you,  when  I  get  an  opportunity,  a  little  treatise,  by  a  man,  propose 
ing  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  music.  He  wishes,  like  some 
other  writers,  to  reduce  all  music  to  simple  melody:  a  doctrine 
which  old  admirers  of  Corelli,  like  you  and  me,  will  never  acqui- 
esce in.  It  is  the  violin  which  he  proposes  to  improve,  by  a  method, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  ruin  that  instrument.  He  thinks  mu- 
sic an  imitative  art;  and  that  a  tune,  which  he  calls  the  Cameroman 
Ranty  is  an  exact  resemblance  of  twq  women  scolding.  Mr  Glen- 
nie  plays  the  tune,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  nothing  but  confusion 
and  barbarism,  and  to  bear  no  resemblance  to  any  thing  in  art  or 
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MKure.  Lord  Monboddo,  another  adherent  to  the  imitatiTe  notiosy 
iafs,  the  only  true  muric  he  erer  heardy  is  the  thuig  called  tMe 
HenU  March;  which  no  man  who  deserves  to  hlhre  ears  in  his 
head)  would  allow  to  be  music  at  all. 

^  I  have  just  seen  a  new  edition,  by  Dr  Joseph  Walton^  of  the 
works  of  Pope.  It  is  fiilkr  than  Waiterton's ;  but  yen  will  not 
think  it  better^  when  I  tell  you,  that  all  Pope^s  obscenities,  which 
Wartnirton  was  careful  to  omit,  are  carefully  preserved  by  Warton, 
who  also  seems  to  have  a  great  fevour  for  infidel  writers,  particu- 
larly Voltaire.  The  book  is  well  printed,  but  has  no  cuts,  except  a 
curious  caricature  of  Pope's  person,  and  an  elegant  profile  of  him 
head." 


LETTER  CCXXXIX. 


DR  BEATTIE  TO  SIR  WILLIAM    FORBES. 

Peterhead,  3d  August^  1698. 

"  I  AM  acquainted  with  many  parts  of  your  excursion 
through  the  north  of  England,  and  very  glad  that  you  had  my  old 
Iriend  Mr  Gray*s  "  Letters"  with  you,  which  are  indeed  so  well 
written,  that  I  have  no  scruple  to  pronounce  them  the  best  tetters 
that  have. been  printed  in  our  language.  Lady  Mary  Montagu's 
^  Letters"  are  not  without  merit,  but  are  too  artificial  and  affected 
to  be  confided  in  as  true,  and  Lord  Chesterfield's  hare  much 
greater  faults,  indeed  some  of  the  greatest  that  letters  can  have : 
but  Gray's  letters  are  always  sensible,  and  of  classical  conciseness 
and  perspicuity.  They  very  much  resemble  what  his  conversa- 
tion was.  He  had  none  of  the  airs  of  either  a  scholar  or  a  poet ; 
and  though  on  those  and  all  other  subjects  he  spoke  to  me  with  the 
utmost  freedom,  and  without  any  reserve,  he  was,  in  general  com- 
pany, much  more  silent  than  one  could  have  wished. 

"  Have  you  seen  Mr  Pinkerton's  new  **  History  of  the  James's 
^  of  Scotland  ?"  The  author,  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  Lon- 
don about  fifteen  years  ago,  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  it,  but  my  dizzy 
head  will  pot  yet  permit  me  to  read  it.    He  is  a  Scotchman,  and 
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speaks  with  a  strong  Edinburgh  aocentf  at  l^ast  he  did  so  fi>nnerly. 
There  are  two  quartos,  with  a  striking  likeness  of  the  author  pre 
fixed.     He  seems  to  abound  too  much  in.  our  new-fashioned  Eng* 
lish ;  but  I  cannot  yet  take  it  upon  me  to  criticise  his  work." 


In  tiie  following  letter  be  eyinces  the  same  warmth  of  affection 
as  ever  for  his  friends^  by  the  manner  in  which  he  laments  the  death 
of  Mrs  M<>ntagu ;  although  the  incelligeace  he  had  receired  of  that 
event  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  as  that  lady  did  not  die  till  the  year 
following. 


LETTER  CCXL. 


DR  BBATTIB  TO  THE  KSV.  DR  LAJNG; 

Aberdeen,  rth  Mkrch,  1799. 

^  I  HAVE  just  now  heard»  by  the  ppst  of  this  day,  a  piece 
of  news  that  affects  dae  very  much,  the  death  of  ipy  excellent  friend 
Mrs  Montagu.  Her  age  was  not  lesB  than  fourscore,  so  that  on 
this  point  she  is  not  to  be  regretted.  But  tnany  people  depended  mi 
her ;  and  to  me,  on  all  oocasions,  ever  since  1771,  when  I  first  be* 
came  acquainted  with  her^  she  has  been  a  fai^fii]  and  affectionate 
fnend,  especially  in  seasons  of  distress  and  difikulty.  You  will 
not  wonder,  then,  that  her  death  afflicts  me-  For  some  years  past 
a  failure  in  her  eyes  had  made  writing  very  painful  to  her ;  but  for 
not  less  than  twenty  years  she  was  my  punctual  correspondent. 
She  was  greatly  attached  to  Montagu,  who  received  his  name 
from  her,  and  not  less  interested  in  my  other  wsh  and  in  every  thing 
that  related  to  my  family.  I  need  not  tell  you  what  an  excellent 
writer  she  was:  you  must  have  seen  her  book  on  Shakespeare,  as 
compared  with  the  Greek  ^nd  French  dramatic  writers.  I  have 
known  several  ladies  eminent  in  literature,  but  she  excelled  them 
all ;  and  in  conversation  she  had  more  ivii  than  any  other  person, 
male  or  female,  whom  I  have  ever  known.    These, liowever,  were 
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lier  slighter  accomplishments :  what  was  infinitely  more  to  h^ 
honour,  she  was  a  sincere  Christian)  both  in  fiadth  and  in  practice, 
and  took  every  proper  opportunity  to  show  it ;  so  that  by  her  ex« 
ample  and  influence  she  did  much  good.  I  knew  her  husbandf 
who  died  in  extreme  old  age,  in  the  year  1775  ;  and  by  her  desire 
had  conferences  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  but,  to 
her  great  concern,  he  set  too  much  value  on  mathematical  eviden- 
ces, and  piqued  himself  too  much  on  his  knowledge  in  that  science. 
He  took  it  into  his  head,  too,  that  I  was  a  mathematician,  though  I 
was  at  a  great  deal  of  pairn  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary." 


Dr  Beattie's  sufferings  were  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  In 
the  beginning  of  April,  1 799,  he  had  a  stroke  of  palsy,  which  for 
eight  days  so  affected  his  speech,  that  he  could  not  make  himself 
understood,  and  even  forgot  some  of  the  most  material  words  of 
every  sentence.  At  different  periods  after  this,  he  had  several  re- 
turns of  the  same  afflicting  malady.  The  last  took  place  on  the 
5th  October,  1802.  It  deprived  him  altogether  of  the  power  of 
motion ;  and  in  that  humiliating  dtuation,  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time  in  the  month  of  June,  1 803.  « 

He  continued  to  languish  in  this  melancholy  condition  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  iSth  of  August,  1803, 
when  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  remove  him  from  this  world  to  a 
better,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  without  any  pain  or  ap- 
parent struggle.  For  some  weeks  preceding,  his  remaining 
strength  had  declined  rapidly,  and  his  appetite  entirely  left  him  ; 
but  he  seemed  not  to  suffer,  and  at  last  he  expired  as  if  falling 
asleep. 

His  remains  were  deposited  according  to  his  own  desire,*  be- 
side those  of  his  two  sons,  in  the  church-yard  of  St  Nicholas  at 
Aberdeen.  The  spot  is  marked  by  the  following  elegant  and  clas- 
sical inscription,  written  by  his  friend  the  present  Dr  James  Gre- 
gory, Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Physic  In  the  university  of  £din^ 
burgh : 

*  Seep.  14. ;  and  supra,  187. 
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Memwim,  Sacrum. 

JACOBL  BEATTIE.  LL.  D. 

Ethice: 

In,  Jkadevda,  JMbrescailoMa.  hufUM,  UrtU, 

Fer.'^XLIIL  Jmoe. 

Fr^$9ori.  MeriHsdnd. 

Viri, 

Pietaie*  PrMtate,  Ingenio,  aique,  Dochima, 

PrMtanria, 

Scri/U^rU.  ElegmntUdnd^  Potts,  Sugvitmmi. 

PMhsofihi.  Fere.  Chriktiaid. 

JVktui,  tft,  r.  JVbv.  Anno.  MDCCXXXV. 

omt.  inn.  Aug.  mjdccciii. 

OmnibuB.  LiberU.  OrSus. 
Quorum.  Mau.  MaximuB.  Jacobus.  Hay.  Bbattxs. 

Fel.  a.  PuerUidui.  AfmU. 

Ptftrio.  Vigent.  Ingemo. 

Nkwumque.  Decua.  Jam.  Adden:  Patertio. 

8ids.  CarimmuB.  Patria.  FiebUu. 

Lema.  Tahe.  Qmsumfitua.  PerUt. 

Anno.  JEtatU.  XXIII. 

Gbo.  bt.  Mar.  Glemnib. 

H.  M.  P. 


They  vrko  have  perasedy  with  any  degree  of  attendon,  the 
preceding  narrative  of  the  life  of  Dr  Beattie^  and  his  letters  to  his 
fnendSf  will  not  requife  much  to  be  said  to  give  them  a  sufficient 
idea  of  his  character. 

That  he  was  a  poet  and  philosopher  of  real  and  original  genius^ 
his  writings,  ih  the  possession  of  the  public,  are  the  strongest  tes- 
timonies. The  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  ^cy,  and  the  strictness  of  moral  inculcated  in  his 
poetical  compositions,  are  such  as  will  long  secure  to  him  a  high 
degree  of  reputation.  His  best  and  most  valuable  poem  is  his 
^'  Minstrel  \**  in  the  delineation  of  whose  character  it  is  generally^ 
and  I  believe  with  truth,  understood  that  he  depicted  his  own. 

3  R 
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His  Essays  on  ^  Poetry  and  Music,"  on  ^  Mem(M7  and  Ima- 
<^  gination,"  on  ^  Fable  and  Romance^"  *^  The  Theory  of  Lan- 
'^  guag^y"  and  some  others,  are  strongly  calculated  to  give  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  instruction,  to  every  enli^^ened  and  cultivated 
understanding  ;  and  do  equal  credit  to  the  elegance  of  Dr  Seattle's 
taste,  and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment.  Eminently  skilled  in 
the  languages  of  antiquity,  he  had  formed  that  taste,  and  matured 
that  judgment,  on  the  purest  models  of  Greek  and  RonEian  litera- 
ture. He  had  studied,  also,  with  attention,  the  most  classical  com- 
positions in  our  own  language.  Nor  was  he  unacquainted  with  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  authors  of  France  and  Italy.  His  memo- 
ry was  uncommonly  strong,  and  his  knowledge  of  books  was  ex- 
tensive ;  so  that  to  him  might,  without  impropriety,  be  applied, 
what  Johnson  says  of  his  friend  Gilbert  Walmsley ;  ^  His  studies 
^'  had  been  so  various,  that  I  am  not  able  to  name  a  man  of  equal 
"  knowledge.  His  acquaintance  with  books  was  great ;  and  what 
^  he  did  not  immediately  know,  he  could  at  least  tell  where  to  find." 
What  Johnson  tikewiae  says  of  his  obligations  to  Walmsley,  I 
tnay,  with  equal  truth,  apply  to  myself  in  respect  to  Dr  Beattie; 
^^  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,,  and  such  his  copiousness  of 
^*  communication,  that  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  a  day  now  pas- 
<<  ses  in  which  I  have  not  some  advantage  from  his  friendship."* 

.  There  were,  indeed,  few  branches  of  science  with  which  he 
was  not  in  some  degree  conversant,  except  mathematics,  and  me- 
chanics ;  for  which  he  used  to  say,  he  not  only  had  no  turn,  but 
that  every  application  to  them  brought  on  his  headachs.  His  chief 
acquirements  were  in  moral  science.  In  religion,  his  favourite 
books,  besides  the  Scriptures  and  the  English  Liturgy,t  were  But- 
ler, Clarke  Seeker,  Porteus.  Of  the  classics,  Homer,  Horacej 
Cxsar,  and  above  all,  Virgil. 

•  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,"  yol.  III.  p.  36.  Life  of  Smith. 

t  It  is  deserring  of  notice,  that  although  Dr  Beattie  had  been  brought 
up  a  member  c^  the  presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  and  regularly  attend- 
ed her  worship  and  ordinances  when  at  Aberdeen,  he  yet  gave  the  most  de- 
cided preference  to  the  church  of  England,  generally  attending  the  service 
of  that  church  when  any  where  from  home»  and  constantly  when  at  Peter- 
head. He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauty,  simplicity,  and  energy,  of 
the  English  Liturgy,  especially  tif  the  Litany,  which  he  declared  to  be  the 
finest  piece  of  inspired  composition  in  any  languagCv 
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His  prose-writings  were  far  fo>m  being  calculated  merely  tp 
amuse  the  fiincy  and  delight  the  imagination ;  they  were  admirably 
fitted  to  improve  and  mend  the  heart.  Of  his  celebrated  ^  Essay 
^'  on  Truth,"  which  Isdd  the  foundation  of  his  fame  as  an  author, 
an  analysis  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.*  In  that  essay,  as  has 
been  shown  by  his  correspondence  with  his  philosophical  friends, 
it  was  his  professed  aim  to  combat  the  £euihionable  philosophy  of 
the  sceptics  of  his  day  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  I  believe  with  justice, 
that  this  work  of  Dr  Beattie's  did  much  towards  bringing  that  phi- 
losophy ii^to  the  discredit  in  which  it  is  now  sunk. 

Of  his  ^^  Evidences  of  Christianity ,"t  mention  has  already  been 
made  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  popular,  as  it  is  certainly  among 
the  most  useful,  of  his  prose-writings. 

As  a  teacher  of  ethics,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  abilities, 
as  well  as  of  his  system,  from  his  ^^  Elements  of  Moral  Science," 
which,  it  has  been  seen4  he  published  originally  for  the  use  of  his 
pupils,  but  which  may  be  perused  with  advantage  by  every  one  whp 
wishes  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  without  toiling 
through  elaborate  systems  of  moral  philosophy.  Those,  however, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  his  tuition,  can  best  tell  of  his  merit  as  an  in- 
structor of  youth.  Some  of  them  I  have  heard  expatiate  with  de- 
light, on  the  unwearied  pains  he  bestowed,  not  by  the  mere  formal 
delivery  of  a  lecture,  but  by  the  continued  course  he  pursued  of  ex- 
amination and  repetition,  to  imprint  the  precepts  of  philosophy  and 
religion  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  committed  to  his  charge.^  As 
a  professor,  not  his  own  class  only,  but  th^  whole  body  of  students 

*  Appendix,  [Y.]  f  Supra,  p.  IST.  f  Supra,  p.  286. 

$  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  the  following  interesting  and  satisfactory 
account  of  his  mode  of  teaching,  by  two  gentlemen  who  had  been  his  pupils, 
to  whom  I  applied  for  that  purpose,  and  who,  without  any  mutual  communi- 
cation, furnished  me  with  the  substance  of  the  following  detail,  nearly  in 
similar  words. 

The  ordinary  session,  or  term  of  teaching,  commences  in  Marischal  Col- 
lege on  the  first  day  of  November,  and  ends  the  first  week  of  April.  During 
that  term,  the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  teaches  in  his  class  three  hours 
every  week-day,  viz.  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  eleven  in  .the  fi>re- 
noon,  and  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  except  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  when 
there  is  no  teaching  in  tlie  afternoon.  Dr  Beattie  began  his  Course  of  Pre- 
lections with  '*  Ckero  de  Officiis."  Of  that  excellent  treatise,  he  generally 
flsade  his  students  carefully  read  and  translate  a  pai:^  every  day,  at  the  hour 
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at  the  uniremty,  looked  up  to  hxm  with  esteem  and  veiienitidn. 
The  profound  piety  of  the  public  prajenn  with  which  he  began  the 
business  of  each  daj)  arrested  the  attention  of  the  youngett  and 
moat  thoughtless :  the  excellence  of  hfe  moral  character,  his  graTily 
blended  with  cheerfulness,  his  strictness  joined  with  gentleness,  his 
favour  to  the  virtuous  and  diligent,  and  even  the  mildness  of  his 
reproofs  to  those  who  were  less  attentive^  rendered  him  the  object 
of  their  respect  and  admiration.  Never  was  more  exact  diadpline 
preserved  than  in  his  class,  nor  ever  any  where  by  more  gentle 
means.    His  sway  was  absolute,  because  it  was  founded  in  reasoB 

of  meeting  in  the  morning.  On  the  passage  then  read,  the  Professor  com* 
Biented  at  tlie  next  hour  of  meeting,  comparing  it  with  the  other  systems  of 
the  ancient  Heathen  philosophers.  He  also,  from  time  to  time,  examined 
them  on  the  subject  of  these  lectures;  and  at  the  end  of  this  introductory 
course,  he  dictated  to  them  an  abstract  of  the  whole,  which  they  eomnitted 
to  writing  in  the  class.* 

He  then  entered  on  the  study  of  Pheumatolcgy,  subdivided  intoPsycJbolo^ 
and  Natural  Theology^  Speculative  and  Practical  Ethics,  JEeofiomiCfa  yuritpru' 
dence,  Politict,  Rhetoric,  and  Logic:  of  all  which  branches  of  philosophy,  he, 
in  the  same  manner,  dictated  in  the  morning  an  abstract;  on  which,  as  on  a 
text-book»  he  commented  at  his  lectures  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon,  in  the 
dearest,  most  lively,  and  most  engaging  manner ;  examining  his  pupils^  arhe 
went  along,  cm  the  attention  they  had  paid  to,  and  the  benefit  they  had  de- 
rived  from*  his  lectures.  At  first  be  was  wont  to  dictate  the  abstract  of  his 
prelections  in  Latin,  from  which  his  pupils,  who  were  tolerable  proficients  in 
classical  learning,  derived  much  advantage  ;  as  they  acquired  thereby  the 
habit  of  speaking  and  writing  that  language  more  readily  than  they  had  been 
accustomed  to.  But  as  maay  of  his  students  were  far  firom  being  masters  of 
Latin,  which  he  himself  spoke  and  wrote  with  great  fluency,  he  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  discontinue  this  practice,  and  to  dictate  tlie  abstract  of  his  whole 
course  in  English.  After  the  |>ublication  of  the  ''Elements  of  Moral  Sciencefl" 
which  comprehended  tlie  whole  of  this  abstract*  it  became  unnecessary  for 
him  to  spend)  as  formerly,  one  hour  each  day  in  dictating  notes  to  his  stu- 
dents. He  continued,  however,  in  reading  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  t» 
make  them  translate  as  literally  as  the  genius  of  the  English  language  would 
permit  $  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  at  all  incompatible  with  that  inteUi* 
gence  and  taste,  wherewith  even  a  philosopher  peruses  those  excellent  ori- 
ginals, when  he  wishes  to  enter  fully  into  their  beauties,  and  duly  to  esti- 
mate their  respective  and  various  merits.  The  accuracy  of  this  account  of 
Dr  Beattie's  method  of  teaching,  may  be  ascertained,  by  comparing  it  with 
the  "Elements  of  Moral  Science,"  or  even  with  that  part  of  the  Diaiy  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  of  which  ^fac  timile  will  be  found  in  the  Afpcodiz,  [£] 

I  See  supra,  p.  287. 
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and  a&ctmb  He  never  emcployed  a  harah  epithet  in  finding  fault 
with  any  of  his  pupils ;  and  when^  instead  of  a  rebuke»  which  ihtf 
were  conscious  they  deserved^  they  met  merely  with  a  mitd  reproof 
it  was  conveyed  in  such  a  manner)  as  to  throw  not  only  the  delin- 
quenty  but  sometiines  the  whole  clas8»  into  tears.  To  gain  his  £bi« 
Tour  was  the  highest  ambition  of  every  student ;  and  the  gentlest 
word  of  disapprobation  was  a  punishment^  to  av<Hd  which,  no  exer- 
tion was  deemed  too  muoh. 

His  great  object  was  not  merely  to  make  his  pupils  phlloso* 
phersy  but  to  render  them  good  meuy  pious  Christians^  loyal  to  their 
King)  and  attached  to  the  British  Constitution ;  pure  in  morals^ 
happy  in  the  consciousness  of  a  right  conduct,  and  friends  to  all 
mankind. 

Nor  did  he  confine  his  care  of  his  students  solely  to  their  in- 
struction while  they  attended  his  course  of  lectures.  It  was  his 
peculiar  delight  to  assist  them  in  finding  situations  for  their  future 
establishment  in  life ;  which  he  had  it  often  in  his  power  to  pro- 
mote,  by  being  frequently  applied  to  by  parents  and  others  to  pro- 
cure for  them  schoolmasters  and  teachers,  whom  his  knowledge 
of  the  genius  and  abilities  of  the  young  men,  who  had  been  his  pu- 
pils, peculiarly  enabled  him  to  discover  and  recommend.* 

No  stronger  proof  need  be  required  of  the  high  degree  of  esti- 
mation in  which  Dr  Seattle's  talents  and  virtues  were  held  by  men 
of  learning,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  than  his  having  been  sponta- 
neously elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  following  Societies : 
^  The  Zeeland  Society  of  Sciences  }"t  ^  The  American  Philoso- 
^  phical  Society  at  Philadelphia ;"  ""  The  Literary  and  Philosophi- 
^  cal  Society  of  Manchester."  Dr  Beattie  was  also  a  Fellow  of 
«  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh." 

The  style  of  his  lectures  may  be  judged  of  by  that  of  the  com- 
positions which  he  has  given  to  the  world  :  and  in  both  cases  the 

*  In  perusing^  the  Tolaniinous  collection  of  letters  which  be  had  received, 
it  was  extremely  pleasing  to  find  so  great  ^  number  from  young  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  particularly  America  and  the  West  Indies;  who 
had  attended  his  lectures  ;  aU  of  them  expressing  their  gratitude  for  the 
heaefit  they  had  reaped  from  his  tuitioD^  and  some  of  them  for  the  advanta- 
geous situations  they  had  obtained  through  his  means. 

t  The  '^  Essay  on  Truth,"  veiy  soon  alter  its  publicaAioa,  had  been  trans- 
lated in  Holland  into  the  Dutch  language. 
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best  quality  of  it  was,  that  it  was  the  style  of  a  man  who  spoke  and 
wrote  in  ^  simplicity  and  in  earnest.*  The  language  in  which  he 
was  to  write,  be  studied  profoundly.  He  has  himself  said,  that  the 
qualities  at  which  he  chiefly  aimed  were  perspicuity,  simplidty, 
and  elegance ;  and  knowing  how  well  these  were  attainable  by  the 
genuine  purity  of  the  English  language,  he  was  a  decided  enemy 
to  all  innovations  in  writing,  by  the  introduction  of  new  words  and 
affected  phraseology.  Of  ail  our  English  writers,  Addison  was  the 
author  whom  he  most  admired  ;  whose  style,  therefore,  he  most 
carefully  studied,  and  which  he  adopted  as  his  model  in  composi- 
tion. In  his  earlier  writings  the  effect  of  this  admiration  is  visible : 
but  afterwards,  when  success  had  taught  him  a  little  more  confi- 
dence in  his  own  powers,  he  seems  occasionally  to  lose  sight  of  his 
model,  and  to  break  forth  into  a  falness  of  expression,  which  re- 
minds us  of  the  force  and  freedom  of  the  pre&ces  of  Dryden.  One 
undoubted  excellence  of  his  style  is  its  variety,  its  power  of  ex- 
pressing whatever  he  thought  or  felt,  and  of  communicating 
to  the  reader  the  same  thoughts  and  the  same  sentiments.  On 
moral  subjects,  it  is  g^ve  and  manly :  on  subjects  of  science  and 
philosophy,  it  is  pure  and  perspicuous  to  a  degree  that  has  been 
seldom  equalled  :  but  on  subjects  where  his  heart  or  his  imagina- 
tion are  interested,  it  rises  to  greater  richness  and  elevation,  and 
abounds  in  those  delicate  but  undefineable  touches  of  fancy  and  of 
feeling,  which  characterise  the  works  of  the  masters  in  compositioD, 
and  which  are  never  attainable  by  ordinary  writers.  Yet  in  thus 
aiming  at  simplicity,  he  was  far  from  losing  sight  of  sublimity  of 
diction,  of  which  many  striking  instances  in  his  prose-writings  win 
occur  to  every  attentive  reader.f 


*  Bishop  Butler's  preface  to  his  Sermons. 

1 1  need  only  instance  here,  bis  Reflections  on  the  Contemplation  of  the 
Works  of  Nature;*  on  National  Music  ;t  the  Description  of  the  Highlands 
and  Southern  Provinces  of  Scotland  ;|  on  Personification  ;$  his  Comparison 
of  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Diyden  and  Pope  s||  the  Character  of 
Swift  ;1[  the  Discrimination  of  the  Characters  of  Homer's  and  Virgil's  He- 
roes;** Strictures  on  Gray's  Ode.ft    On  reading  these,  and  many  similar 

•EflWfoaPoetry  and  Music*  ^969»3m3M.  tIUfdL|ii474. 

t  Ibid. p. 47V, 480, 481, 40^489.  iIUd.|i.«48.  |  IbkL  ji. S58. 

5  Uwd.  p.  378,37V.  ••  n>id.  p.  998-416.  ft  Aid.  p.  #9. 
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Throughout  the  whole  coune  of  his  life,  Dr  Beatde  was  most 
exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  the  relative  duties  of  a  son,  a  bro- 
ther, a  husband,  a  father,  and  a  fiiend.     Of  his  conduct  towards 
his  unhappy  wife,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high 
commendation.    It  has  already  been  mentioned,*  that  Mrs  Beattie 
had  the  misfortune  to  inherit  from  her  mother,  that  most  dreadful 
of  all  human  ills,  a  distempered  imagination,  which,  in  a  very  few 
ye^rs  after  their  marriage,  showed  itself  in  caprices  and  folly  that) 
cmluttered  every  hour  of  his  life,  while  he  strove  at  first  to  conceal 
her  disorder  from  the  world,  and,  if  possible,  as  he  has  been  heard 
to  say,  to  conceal  it  even  from  himself;  till  at  last  from  whim,  and 
caprice,  and  melancholy,  it  broke  out  into  downright  insanityt 
which  rendered  her  seclusion  from  society  absolutely  necessary. 
During  every  stage  of  her  illness,  he  watched  and  cherished  her 
with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  care ;  using  every  means  at  first, 
that  medicine  could  furnish,  for  her  recovery,  and  afterwards,  when 
her  condition  was  found  to  be  perfectly  hopeless,  procuring  for  her 
every  accommodation  and  comfort  that  could  tend  to  alleviate  her 
sufferings.!     When  I  reflect  on  the  many  sleepless  nights  and 
anxious  days,  which  he  experienced  from  Mrs  Beattie's  malady, 
and  think  of  the  unwearied  and  unremitting  attention  he  paid  to  her, 
during  so  great  a  number  of  years,  in  that  sad  situation,  his  character 
*  is  exalted  in  my  mind  to  a  degree  which  may  be  equalled,  but  I  am 
sure  never  can  be  excelled,  and  makes  the  &me  of  the  poet  and 
the  philosopher  fiule  from  my  remembrance. 

The  strictness  and  regularity  of  Or  Bjsattie's  piety  was  shown, 
not  merely  by  a  regular  attendance,  while  his  health  permitted,  on 

passages  in  his  works,  I  have  been  often  disposed  to  apply  to  him  the  ez« 
quisite  praise  which  Cowley  bestows  on  a  much  inferior  writer : 

**  His  candid  style  like  a  clear  stream  does  flow; 
**  And  his  bright  fancy  all  the  way 
"  DoeS|  like  th^  sunshine,  on  it  play." 

Cowlsy's  Ode  on  the  JRoyai  Society. 

•See  p.  74. 

t  Of  this  last  part  of  Dr  Beattie's  conduct,  I  am  fully  able  to  speak 
fh>m  my  own  personal  knowledge ;  as,  daring  several  years,  I  had  the  sole 
charge  of  her  and  her  concerns^  while  she  resided  at  no  g^eat  distance  from 
Ediaburgh.    She  still  survives  him  in  tiie  same  melondioly  condition. 
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the  public  ordinances  of  religion^  bat  hj  the  more  certain  and  une- 
quivocal tes^mony  of  priTate  devotion.  I  have  been  informed  by 
his  niece,  Mrs  Clennie,  that  after  he  had  redred  at  night  to  Ihs 
cha'Kiber,  she  frequently  overheard  his  voice  rendered  au^rfe  n 
the  ardour  of  prayer.  And  she  has  also  told  «e,  that  even 
throughout  the  day,  when  she  knew  his  spltits  to  be  more  ttian 
usually  depressed,  while  he  thought  himself  alone,  she  could  occa- 
aionally  perceive  that  he  was  t>fl^ring  up  his  orisons  to  Heaven 
with  the  utmost  fervour.  His  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  Will, 
under  some  of  the  hardest  trials  that  ^' -flesh  is  heir  to,"  was- indeed 
but  too  severely  proved  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life ;  but  it  is 
consoling  to  know,  that  it  was  not  tried  in  vain. 

Great  tenderness  of  heart,  and  the  keenest  senslbifity  of  soul, 
qualities  very  frequently  the  concomitants  of  genius,  were  emi- 
nently conspicuous  in  the  character  of  Dr  Beattie.  They  rendered 
him  ^'  tremblingly  alive'^  to  the  sorrows  and  the  sufferings  of 
others,  and  produced  in  him  the  warmest  emotions  of  friendship, 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  perform  every  service  in  hb  power  to  all 
within  his  reach. 

It  must  not  be  dissembled  at  the  same  time,  tftiat  Dr  Beattie 
was  not  altogether  free  from  prejudices:  But  they  were  most 
commonly  prejudices  of  an  amiat^  kind.  He  loved  virtue  wfaere- 
ever  he  found  it ;  and  asiie  had  the  happiness  of  nuiid>eting  among 
his  friends  some  of  the  best  and  most  accomplished  characters  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  returned  their  kindness  with  ardour 
and  enthusiasm.  If  there  was  an  affection  of  his  nature  more 
strong  than  any  other,  it  was  that  of  gratitude.  To  those,  there- 
fore, who  had  spontaneously  undertaken  to  promote  his  interest,  he 
thought  he  never  could  declare  too  strongly  the  sense  he  entertam* 
ed  of  their  kindness.  This  sentiment,  which  on  every  occasion  he 
proclaimed  so  loudly,  he  did  not  confine  to  mere  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  favours  conferred  on  him :  it  led  him  to  form  a  judg- 
ment even  of  their  writings,  if  they  were  literary  characters,  which 
could  not  but  be  considered  as  sometimes  a  good  deal  exaggerated. 
In  the  same  manner,  instances  might  be  produced,  where  he  had 
carried  antipathies  to  particular  persons,  and  to  their  writings, 
somewhat  beyond  the  measure  of  due  discretion.  In  both  caaeS) 
however,  it  was  very  readily  aliowed,  that  he  never  uttered  a  ^Ua- 
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blefekherofcommcndatioD  or  dislikey  irhich  he  hunadf  did  not 
beiiere  to  be  perfectly  well-founded. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstancei  that  although  when  at  school  and 
college  he  had  been  admired  and  lored  by  his  companicMis  for  his 
mild  and  gentle  disposition,  it  was  remarked  by  hib  most  intimate 
firiends,  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  that  he  had  become  not 
a  little  irritable  by  a  continued  application  to  metaphysical  contro- 
Tersy.  This  habit,  however  respected  authors  rather  than  men ; 
and  as  it  gave  little  or  no  disturbance  to  those  around  him,  was 
easily  overlooked  by  his  friends,  in  the  multitude  of  his  amiable 
qualities,  and  was  often  rather  a  subject  of  pleasantry  to  them  than 
otherwise. 

In  his  disposition  he  was  humane  apd  charitable.  And  it  has 
been  told  of  him  by  his  family,  that  no  suppliant,  to  iiis  knowledge^ 
ever  went. from  his  door  unsatisfied. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  he  was«a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  beauties  of  nature ;  delighting  to  walk  out  into  the  fields,  some- 
times in  the  company  of  a  friend,  but  more  frequently  by  himself, 
either  when  oppressed  by  those  violent  headachs,  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  from  his  youth,  or  when  strugg&ig  under  the  wei^it 
of  ddmestie  a£Riction.  In  those  solitary  ws^s  it  was,  that  he  was 
wont  to  indulge  in  silent  and  profound  meditation  on  the  studies  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  In  committing  his  thoughts  to  paperi 
afterwards,  he  was  laborious  in  the  extreme  ;  very  rarely  making 
use  of  an  amanuensis,  but  constantly  and  repeatedly  transcribing 
his  works  in  his  correct,  neat,  and  beautiful  hand-writing. 

Dr  Beattie  was  fond  of  society ;  and  while  Mrs  fieattie's  health 
permitted  her  to  appear,  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  much 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  having  his  friends  with  him  at  his  table, 
chiefly  at  dinner,  except  when  he  had  musical  parties  at  night. 
But  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  cards,  which,  however,  he  expressed 
in  the  gentlest  manner,  by  sa3ring  with  much  good  humour,  that 
he  never  had  capacity  sufficient  to  learn  any  game.  To  chess  he 
had  a  real  aversion,  as  occasioning,  in  his  opinion,  a  great  waste  of 
time,  and  requiring  an  useless  application  of  thought. 

His  conversation  on  moral  and  literary  subjects  was  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive  wid  entertaining ;  and  so  much  was  his 

3ft 
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company  valued  and  sought  after,  that  in  his  best  days,  he  was  not 
able  to  comply  with  half  the  invitations  he  received  from  persons 
eminent  for  their  rank,  character,  and  learning.  In  the  midst  of  a 
select  party  of  his  private  friends,  and  in  his  little  domestic  circle, 
he  was  uncommonly  cheerful,  animated,  and  pleasant ;  indulging 
himself  in  frequent  sallies  of  playful  but  innocent  mirth.  He  was 
even  fond  of  the  amusement  of  a  pun ;  in  which,  however,  it  must 
be  confessed,  he  was  not  always  very  successful.  He  wished,  in- 
deed, to  be  thought  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  wit  and  humour, 
especially  when  in  company  with  some  of  our  mutual  friends,  such 
as  Major  Mercer  and  Mr  Arbuthnot,  who  were  endowed  with  more 
of  these  qualities  than  almost  any  men  I  ever  knew ;  but  in  which 
Dr  Biattie  followed  them  ^^  haud  fiMdbua  eqvit.** 

His  mornings,  during  the  winter  season  of  the  university,  were 
chiefly  employed  in  attendance  on  his  class,  and  in  taking  the  exer- 
cise n^essaiy  for  his  health,  sometimes  on  horseback,  but  more 
frequently  on  foot,,  for  he  took  particular  delight  in  walking.  The 
evening,  when  not  eng^^ed  with  company,  was  his  time  for  seri- 
ous study  :  but  after  supper,  he  dedicated  his  hours  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  family,  by  reading  aloud  such  books  of  entertidnment 
as  came  occasionally  in  his  way,  or  in  social  conversation ;  and  to 
the  young  people  around  him  he  was  Uwaya  exceedingly  indul- 
gent. During  the  summer,  as  he  was  not  engaged  with  the  busi- 
ne9s  of  the  college,  he  could  afford  to  devote  more  of  his  hours  to 
study,  yet  still  he  dedicated  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time  to 
exercise  and  to  the  society  of  his  friends.  As  an  exercise,  he 
was  fond  of  archery,  and  used  it  long  enough  to  arrive  at 
aome  dexterity  in  the  practice,  until  he  grew  so  corpulent  that 
it  fatigued  bini,  and  this  obliged  him  to  lay  it  aside. 

Althoqgh  Dr  Beattie's  acquaintance  in  early  life  had  been  of  the 
humblest  sort,  and  even  after  his  removal  from  the  parochial 
school  of  Fordounto  Aberdeen,  had  been  of  a  rank  very  inferior 
to  that  in  which  he  came  afterwards  to  be  introduced,  yet  he  show- 
ed no  awl(7.ardness  of  behaviour  in  the  most  exalted  and  polished 
circles.  And  it  must  be  recorded  to  his  praise,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  been  caressed  by  the  great  and  the  learned  in  England, 
in  a  degree  beyond  most  authors  of  his  day,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  unspoiled  by  prosperity,  and  as  humble  and  unassum- 
ing in  his  manners  as  he  had  left  it. 
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To  a  very  correct  and  refined  taste  in  judging  of  poetry/ paints 
ing,  and  music^  he  added  the  rare  accomptishment  of  some  actual 
practice  in  each.  Of  his  skill  in  poetical  composition,  enough  has 
been  already  said.  Of  music,  he  was  remarkably  fond.  He  lored 
all  kinds  of  good  music,  but  especially  that  of  the  old  school,  and 
the  simple  but  enchanting  melodies  of  our  own  country.  His  fa* 
vorite  masters  were  Corelli,  Handel,  Purcel,  Pergolese,  Gemini* 
ani,  Avison,  Jackson.  He  not  only  understood  the  theory  of  music, 
but  he  occasionally  amused  himself  by  composing  basses  and 
second  parts  to  some  of  his  favourite  airs.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  organ,  on  which  he  often  played  simple  harmonies ;  and  he 
performed  with  taste  and  expression  on  the  violoncello.  He  sung 
a  little ;  but  his  voice  was  loud,  and  deficient  in  mellowness.  Il;i 
his  best  days,  he  was  a  regular  attendant,  and  an  useful  direc- 
tor of  the  weekly  concert  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  generally 
at  the  same  time  a  performer  on  the  violoncello.*  In  the  other 
sister  art  of  painting,  he  excelled  in  drawing  grotesque  figures  and 
caricatures  of  striking  resemblance ;  although  in  this  last  talent, 
he  very  sparingly  indulged  himself,  and  at  an  early  period  of  life 
laid  it  entirely  aside.  Once  in  company  with  a  few  friends,  he 
drew  three  or  four  of  these  for  our  amusement,  as  we  sat  at  table, 
which  I  carried  away  with  me,  by  his  permission  ;  and  I  presume 
they  are  the  only  specimens  of  his  excellenbe  in  that  species  of 
design  now  existing.  I  believe  I  may  say,  that  although  I  have 
known  many  who  could  practise  two  of  the  sister  arts  variously 
combined,  such  as  poetry  and  music,  or  painting  and  poetry,  Dr 
Beattie  is  the  sole  instan<;e  of  my  own  acquaintance,  at  least,  of  a 
person  who  possessed  the  happy  talent  of  being  able  to  practise, 
with  some  success,  in  all  the  three. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said,  I  believe,  that  Dr  Beattie,  in  th^ 
latter  part  of  his  life,  indulged  rather  too  much  in  the  use  of  wine^ 
Ii^  one  of  his  letters,  he  intimates,  that  he  found  it  necessary  as  a 

*  His  musical  entertainment  was  once  unluckily  suspended,  by  his  acci- 
dentally cutting  the  tendon  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  lef^-hand,  so  necessary 
in  the  use  of  that  instrument.  But  in  time  he  arrived  at  the  dexterity  of  per-, 
forming  all  the  stops,  readily  and  accurately,  with  the  three  remaining  fi^^ 
gers.  Although  he  ceased  to  perform  any  longer  in  public,  he  continued  to 
amuse  himself  and  his  friends  in  private  as  before,  until  after  th^  de^th  of 
his  sons. 
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nedidne.  ^  My  health,"  sajs  be,  (wridDg  to  Mr.  Aibudaiot) 
^  for  these  ten  days  paat,  has  been  declining  yeiy  fiiBt.  With  the 
^  present  pressure  upon  my  mind,  I  should  not  be  able  to  sleepi  if 
^  I  did  not  use  wine  as  an  opiate.  It  is  less  hurtful  than  laudanumt 
^  but  not  so  effectual."  Wine  used  for  this  sad  purpose,  might 
sometimes  possibly  exceed  its  due  limits.  Had  this  really  been 
the  case,  who  would  be  much  surprised,  when  it  is  considered* 
that,  in  the  decline  of  his  life,  almost  every  day  was  embittered 
by  the  unfortunate  derangement  of  his  wife,  by  the  loss  of  both  his 
sons,  by  his  own  increasing  maladies  of  body,  and  the  deepening 
depression  of  his  mind  ?  Who  would  wonder,  (though  every  one 
would  lament)  i£^  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances,  re- 
course should  sometimes  be  had  to  the  cordial  powers  of  wine  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  pain,  and  deaden  the  sense  of  sufferings  too 
acute  to  be  borne  ?  Over  failings  arising  from  such  sources  as  these, 
(even  if  they  had  been  real)  the  hand  of  pity  and  charity  would 
draw  the  veil  of  silence  and  oblivion :  Yet  I  must  solenmly  declare, 
that  although  I  have  often  seen  him  in  the  hours  both  of  meian- 
eholy  and  gaiety,  and  although  he  has  occasionally  redded  at  our 
house  for  weeks  together,  I  never  once  saw  him  disposed  to  any 
excess  of  this  kind. 

In  his  person,  Or  Beattie  was  of  the  middle  sjze,  though  not 
elegantly,  yet  not  awkwardly  formed,  but  with  something  of  a 
slouch  in  his  gait.  His  eyes  were  black  and  piercing,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sensibility,  somewhat  bordering  on  melancholy,  except 
when  engaged  in  cheerful  and  social  intercourse  with  his  friends^ 
when  they  were  exceedingly  animated.  As  he  advanced  in  years, 
and  became  incapable  of  taking  his  usual  degree  of  exercise,  he 
grew  corpulent  and  unwieldly,  till  within  a  few  months  of  his  death, 
when  he  had  greatly  decreased  in  size.  When  I  last  saw  him,  the 
diminution  of  his  form  was  but  too  prophetic  of  the  event  that  soon 
followed. 


tiere  I  close  my  account  of  the  Life  of  Dr  Beattie ;  tfaniogh- 
but  the  whole  of  which  I  am  not  conscious  of  having,  in  any  res* 
pect,  misrepresented  either  his  actions  or  his  character ;  and  rf 
whom  to  record  the  truth  is  his  best  praise. 
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On  thus  reviewing  the  long  period  of  forty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  be  deeply  affected,  by  the  reflection,  that  of  the  nu- 
merous friends  with  whom  he  and  I  were  wont  to  associate,  at  the 
period  of  our  earliest  acquaintance,  all,  I  think  except  three,  have 
already  paid  their  debt  to  nature ;  and  that  in  no  long  time  (how 
soon  is  known  only  to  Him,  the  great  Dbposer  of  all  events)  my 
gray-hairs  shall  sink  into  the  grav6,  and  I  also  shall  be  numbered 
with  those  who  have  been.  May  a  situation  so  awful  make  its  due 
impression  on  my  mind !  and  may  it  be  my  earnest  endeavour  to 
employ  that  short  portion  of  life  which  yet  remains  to  me,  in  such 
a  manner,  as  that  when  that  last  dread  hour  shall  come,  in  which 
my  soul  shall  be  required  of  me,  I  may  look  forward  with  trembling 
hope  to  a  happy  immortality,  through  the  merits  and  mediation  of 
our  ever-blessed  Redeemer ! 
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Note  [A.}  p.  12. 

IT  was  once  my  intention  to  have  inserted  here  the  diary  Dr  Beattie 
had  kept  of  his  pemsal  of  Homer,  in  which  he  had  scrupulously  marked  the 
number  of  days  he  bad  bestowed  on  each  book.  But  on  farther  reflection, 
I  have  chosen  to  omit  the  diary,  as  this  exertion  of  study  does  not  seem  to 
exceed  what  any  young  man,  with  no  veiy  extraordinary  degree  of  applica- 
tion, may  accomplish ;  and,  as  the  work  has  swelled  in  bulk  much  beyond 
my  original  expectation,  I  am  unwilling  to  add  to  it  by  the  insertion  of  what 
is  unnecessary.  I  may  just  add,  however,  that  he  has  been  often  beard  to 
say,  that  it  was  this  first  careful  perusal  of  Homer,  that  gave  him  a  just  con- 
oeption  of  the  true  nature  of  epic  poetry.  How  beautifully  and  correcUy  he 
has  expressed  his  ideas  of  the  Epope^  in  his  ''  Essay  on  Poetry,'*  is  knowiK 
to  every  reader  of  taste.  He  has  concluded  his  diary  with  the  fibllowing  ap- 
posite quotation : 

<*  Qui  eupit  optatam  cursu  coiitingere  metam, 
<'  Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer." 

HoRAT. 

Note  [B.]  p.  16. 
There  have,  no  doubt,  been  many  extraordinary  and  weU-attested  instan- 
ces of  somnambulism  ;*  and  an  anecdote  of  the  late  Dr  Blacklock  is  not  less 
remarkable  than  any  other  to  be  met  with.  It«s  mentioned  in  Dr  Cleghom's 
thesis,  *<  De  Somno,'*  as  having  happened  at  the  inn  at  Kirkcudbright  i» 
Scotland,  and  authenticated  by  the  testimony  of  Mrs  Blacklock,  who  is  still 
alive,  and  was  present  with  a  numerous  company  of  his  friends,  who  dined 
with  him  that  day.  But  as  it  is  already  in  print,t  I  am  unwilling  to  swell 
this  Appendix  by  inserting  it  here. 

• 

*  "EncjrdopgediaBritannica,"  Vo^  XYII.  p.  534. 

t  See  Andenon's  «<  Poets  of  OresK  Britjiin/*  VoJ.  II.  p.  \\$\*    I'ifc  of  Blacklock. 
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Note  [C]  p.  20, 

Cofiy  of  the  last   Will  and  Testament  of  Jamxs  Beattie,  LL.  D. 
written  by  fda  own  Handy  and  dated  20tA  July,  1799. 

I  James  Beattie,  Doctor  of  Laws,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Log^c  in  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  wiUing  to  prevent  aU  dispute  and 
litigation  about  the  property  I  may  leave  behind  me  at  death;  and  beui§^  at 
present,  by  the  goodness  of  God,  in  soundness  of  mind,  and  in  my  usual 
bodily  health,  do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  as  follows :  To  the  per- 
sons after  mentioned  as  the  executors  of  this  my  win,  namely,  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Forbes,  Baronet,  of  Pitsligo ;  to  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  secretary  to 
the  Thistees,  &c.  in  Edinburgh  j  to  Major  James  Mercer,  formerly  of  the 
forty-ninth  regiment ;  and  to  James  Farquhar  Gordon,  Esq.  writer  to  the 
signet,  I  bequeath  in  trust,  afler  payment  of  all  my  just  debts,  to  be  lent  or 
laid  out  by  them,  on  sufficient  heriU^ble  security,  the  sum  of  *****  pounds 
steriinif ;  and  I  appoint  the  legal  interest  thereof  to  be  applied  yearly  by 
them  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  my  wi&,  Maxy  Dwi ;  and  this  to  continue  all 
the  days  of  her  life  s  hoping  that  this  provision,  with  *•*•*•  pounds  aterlii^ 
a-year,  to  which  she  wiU  be  entitled  from  the  Widows  Fund,*  will  be  fully 
sufficient  for  her  comfortable  support :  To  my  niece,  Margaret  Valentine, 
wife  of  Mr.  Professor  Glemiie  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen,  I  bequeath 
******  pounds  sterling ;  and  to  her  the  sstd  Margaret  Valentine*  to  whom  I 
aad  my  children,  while  I  had  cliildren,  were  under  great  obligations,  I  also 
bequeath  all  my  household  furniture,  and  aU  my  books  and  other  moveables^ 
€Xoept  few  books  and  moveables  after  mentioned,  which  I  leave  as  nemo« 
rials  of  me  to  other  friends ;  to  liei*  also  the  said  Margaivt  Valentine,  1  be* 
queath  my  picture  by  my  dear  friend,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  deceased,  who 
made  me  a  present  of  it,  of  which  picture  I  know  she  will  be  particuUriy 
careful,  from  her  regard  to  ne,  and  on  account  of  the  great  merit  of  the 
work :  To  my  exceUent  friend.  Sir  William  Forbes,  Bavoaet,  of  Pitsligo,  I 
bequeath,  as  a  small  memorial  of  our  friendship^  my  silver  watch,  with  a 
stop  and  second  band,  made  with  particular  care  by  Gartly,  and  also  the  two 
splendid  volAmes  in  quarto  of  Lavater's  "  Physiognomy,"  which  will  be 
found  among  my  other  books  :  To  my  dear  fHend,  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
secretary  to  the  Trustees,  &c.  in  Edinburgh,  I  bequeath  my  gokUieaded 
csne,  which  I  reeelvied  as  a  present  from  the  late  William,  Lord  Newhaven, 
and  also  my  gold  ring  with  th^  King's  head  by  Tassie,  which  ring  I  had  the 
honour  to  receive  from  George,  Lord  Onslow :  To  the  Rev.  Dr  William 
Laing  in  Peterhead,  to  whom  as  a  friend  and  as  a  physician,!  have  often 
been  obliged,  I  bequeath  aU  my. music  books,  together  with  *****  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  telescope  which  he  made  ibr  me :  and  to  Miss  Bcattie 
Laing,  his  second  daughter,  I  bequeath  the  oi^;an  which  was  built  by  my 

« 

*  A  food  ettabUshed  by  act  of  Parluunent;*  for  die  payment  of  annuities  to  the  widows  of  tbe 
cjei^  of  the  diorch  of  Scotland^  vatA  the  widows  of  the  profcttorsof  the  oalversiticiSn  that  port 
qI  the  united  UAfdrnn.   An  excettent  iatticntiea ! 
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decMfed  ion,  Junes  Hay  Bealtie,  and  which  is  now^  and  for  some  time  past 
has  been,  in  the  dwellings-house  of  the  said  Dr  X«ain|p :  To  my  brother,  Da- 
vid Beattie,  I  bequeath  *•••*  pounds  sterlings  $  and  I  desire  that  |my  bond, 
accepted  by  him  ibr  *******  pounds  steriing,  which  I  lent  him,  and  on  which 
more  than  thirteen  years  interests  are  now  due,  may  be  cancelled  and  sent 
to  him :  To  my  sister's  son,  James  Dewars  or  Duers,  I  bequeath  ***** 
pounds  sterling:  I  beg,  my  dear  fttend,  James  Mercer,  £sq.  formerly  Ma- 
jor of  the  fbny-ninth  regiment,  will  accept  of  my  Oliyet's  Cicero  in  nine 
volumes  quarto,  and  of  my  Clarke's  Homer  in  two  volumes  quarto,  as  a 
small  acknowledgement  of  the  pleasure  and  improvement,  which  for  almost 
foKy  years  I  have  derived  from  his  conversation  and  friendship :  To  the 
-Poors  Hoi^tal  of  Aberdeen,  I  bequeath  ******  pounds  sterling ;  and 
to  the  Lunatic  Hospital  of  Aberdeen,  I  bequeath  the  same  sum  of 
**^**  pounds.  And  after  paying  these  several  legacies,  I  order  and 
appoint,  that  what  may  remain  of  my  property  may  be  equally  divided 
between  my  said  niece,  Margaret  Valentine,  and  her  brother,  David  Valen- 
tine, Lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy ;  recommending  it  to  them  to  give  such 
pecuniary  assistance  as  they  may  judge  reasonable  to  my  brother  David 
BeaCtte's  children.  And  this  I  declare  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament. 
And  I  appoint  and  nominate  the  said  Sir  William  F<»bes,  Baronet,  Of  Pit- 
sUgo,  the  said  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq.  the  said  Mi^  James  Mercer,  and 
.the  said  James  Farquhar  Gordon,  Esq.  jointly,  or  any  two  of  them  accept- 
ing and  surviving,  to  be  the  executors  of  this  my  last  will  and  testament, 
bequeathing  to  each  of  these  executors  the  sum  of  ****  pounds  sterling,  as 
n  small  acknowledgment  ibr  their  trouble  in  executing  this  my  said  will : 
Reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  making  at  any  time,  by  a  codicil  or  co- 
dicils annexed,  or  in  any  other  way  I  may  think  proper,  such  alterations  in, 
er  adctitions  to,  this  my  will,  as  may  to  me  appear  reasonable.  In  witness 
whereof,  these  presents,  written  with  my  own  hand  on  this  and  the  preced- 
ing page,  are  subscribed  by  me  at  Aberdeen,  the  twentieth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  mnety-niiie  years,  before  these  witnesses,  John 
Arthur,  sacrist  of  Marischal  College,  and  George  Pirie,  porter  of  Maris- 
«hal  College. 

(Signed)  J.  Bxattxb. 

(Signed)        Johw  Arthus,  witness. 
GsoROB  PxRXB,  witness. 

Note  [D.]  p.  21. 
James,  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Erroll,  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock,  (who  lost  his  head  on  Tower-Hill,  18th. 
August,  1746,)  by  Lady  Anne  Livingston,  only  child  and  heiress  of  James, 
Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander,  by  Lady  Marg^aret  Hay,  second  daughter 
of  John,  twelfth  Earl  of  Erroll ;  on  the  death  of  whose  Eldest  sister,  Mary, 
Countess  of  Erroll  in  her  own  rights  in  the  year  17 S^  her  g^and-nephow, 
known  at  that  time  by  the  title  of  Lord  Boyd,  as  eldest  son  of  Lord  Kilmir- 
nock,  succeeded  to  the  earldom  and  estate  of  ErroU ,  thus  uniting  in  Ms 

St 
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penon  the  four  earldoms  of  firroU,  KUmen^ockf  Linlithgow,  «b4  CalUn* 
<ler/  as  weU  ts  the  ancient  dignity  of  Lcrd  High  Cooitable  of  ScoUaiA 
which  liad  been  long  en|oyed  by  the  Earls  of  ErroH,  and  bad  b^eii  »emrfgd 
to  them  by  the  Articles  of  Union  of  the  tiro  kingdoms,  as  Velt  as  by  IIm  m* 
of  Paidiament  ahdishing  the  heritable  jurisdicliffis  of  Scqtlaiid  in  tb«  year 
1749, 

I  cannot  better  deliBeate  thft  character  of  this  amiable  a^d  acco^ipiishfd 
nobleman,  than  hy  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  ]>r  9eattie  Iq  Mrs 
Montagu,  giving  her  an  account  of  Lord  ErroU's  d^ath.  whLob  bafyep(c4  the 
3d  J  use,  1978,  in  the  fifky-seoondyearof  hisage. 

Lord  £noUV  death,  of  whi^  you  iHUst  have,  beard*  is  a  gr^t  Wsa  to  thif 
conntry*  and  maUer  of  unspeakable  leg^  to  bia  firiendf.  I  owed  hiai 
«  much :  but,  independently  09  aM  considerations  of  gratitndey  I  had  a  aia- 
«  oere  liking  a|id  very  great  esteem  for  him.  In  his  manners  he  was  wonder- 
f *  fully  agree^e,  a  most  affeetiopiate  siod  attentive  parent,  linst>and,  and 
**  brother,  elegant  in  his  economy,  and  perhaps  expensive^  yet  exai^t  and  nf^^ 
*'  tfaodical.  He  ezerlef^  his  influence  as  a  nan  of  rank  and  a  magistrate  im 
**  doing  good  to  all  the  neighhouifaood  1  and  it  has  often  been  sientioMBd  to 
'<  his  honour,  that  no  man  ever  administered  an  oath  with  a  more  pious  and 
"  commanding  solemnity  than  he.  He  was  regular  in  his  attendance  upop 
**  public  worship,  and  exeanplary  in  the  perfonhance  of  it.  In  a  wwd, 
*^  he  was  adored  by  his  serrants,  a  l^lessing  to  his*  tenants,  and  the  darling 
**  of  the  whole  country.  His  statins  waa  six  feet  four  inches,  and  his  pco- 
**  portions  most  exact.  His  countenance  and  deportment  exhibited  such  a 
**  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the  graceful,  as  I  have  never  seen  united  in 
**  sny  other  man.  He  often  put  me  in  mmd  of  an  ancient  hero  i  and  I  xc- 
**  member  Dr  Samuel  Johnson  waa  positive,  that  he  reaembled  Hoiner^ 
«  character  of  Sarpedon.** 

To  the  truth  of  every  part  of  this  account  by  Dr  Beattie.  of  the  late  Loid 
ErroU,  I  can  bear  ampAe  testimony;  as  I  had  the  happiness  of  his  Lgid- 
ship's  acquaintance,  and  was  honoured  with  his  friendship,  of  which  he  gare 
me  a  strong  proof,  by  appointing  me  one  of  the  guardians  of  his  children. 
I  may  add,  that  were  I  desired  to  specify  the  man  of  the  most  geaoefol 
form,  the  most  elegant,  polished,  and  popular  manners,  whom  I  have  ever 
known  in  my  long  intercourse  with  society,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  name 
James,  Earl  of  Erroll.  At  the  coronation  of  his  present  Majesty,  Loid 
EroU  officiated  as  Lord  High  Constable  of  Scotland. 

Note  [£.]  p.  22. 
The  diary,  as  I  have  it,  commences  on  the  6th  Januaxy,  1762,  on  the  re- 
assembling of  his  class  after  the  Christmas  holidays :  but  as  it  refers   on 
the  top  of  the  page  to  a  former  diary  of  the  preceding  part  of  that  ses* 
aion.  it  bad  most  probably  comprehended  the  whole  period  of  his  lectures 

C)«  *  The  three  last  had  been  attninted  in  the  persons  of  the  Earl  of  LinUcbgow  and  Callander 
c4  the  year  17U,  and  of  the  Ka-1  of  KUmaruqck  in  the  year  ]74«:    Bnt  had  thoae  attainders  not 
4ken  placr,  the  rixbc  ot'raccessioA  to  those  dignities  centered  lo  Lord  EiroU. 
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ftom  tfceir  comneiuSeinent.  It  is  writttn  with  aneoiAmon  neatneii,  and 
tven  elegance  of  poiniafkthipy  to  wbibhhe  wai  alWaya  extreitiely  atttothret 
in  the  forth  of  a  kalendaf #  ttd  contlnfied  witfaout  inteim^on  to  h^  9d 
April,  when  the  vinter*ae8iioh  of  ike  yoar  1792-3  was  tloted  With  the  usual 
graduation  of  mastera  of  arts.  When  tlis  delicate  state  of  his  health  is  con- 
sidered, shattered  as  it  was  by  intense  application  to  study  in  the  compo- 
sition of  his  various  works,  it  mtist  appttar  wooderfii!,  that  he  was  able  to 
deliver  his  lectures  from  year  to  year,  with  so  little  interruption  from  indis- 
position. 

• 

Note,  [F*.]  p.  26. 

I  am  indebted  for  this  account  of  the  PhllosofMcaT  Spociety  of  Aberdeen, 
not  only  to  their  manuscript  records,  now  in  my  possession^  but  to  the  Life 
of  Dr  Gregory,  prefixed  to  bis  works,  p.  37.    iThis  elegant  account  of  the   \ 
late  Dr  Gregory  is  anonymous,    fiot  it  Is  well  knowii  to  be  written  by  my 
friend  the  Honourable  Alexander  Fraser  Tytler,  Lord  Woodhous^elee,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Civil  Court  of  Law  of  Scotland,  to  whom  the 
public  is  also  indebted  for  a  valuable  and  truly  original  <<  Essay  on  the  Prin-    | 
''ciples  of  Translation  ;"  as  well  as  for  an  excellent  critique  on  the  poetical 
works  of  our  Scottish  "Theocritus,**  Allan  Ramsay  :  although  to  neither 
of  these  classical  performances  has  his  modesty  snffered  him  to  prefix  his 
name.  He  has  also  published.  "Elements  of  General.il istory.  Ancient  and 
*' Modem  ;**  a  performance  of  much  merit,  of  which  he  has-  acknowledged    f 
himself  to  be  the  author,  as  it  contains  the  outlines  of  a  course  of  public  lee-    j 
tures,  delivered  by  him  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  was 
Professor  of  universal  history,  before  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench.    Lord 
Woodhouselee  was  also  one  of  the  elegant  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  [ 
for  those  two  excellent  periodical  works,  the  "  Mirror"  and  '*  Loungier,"  J 
published  at  Edinburgh.* 

Some  account  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Aberdeen,  will  likewise  be 
found  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *'  Encyclopedia  Britannica,"  Vol.  I.  p.  699. 
article,  U/e  ofDr  Gerard. 

Note  [F.]  p.  34. 
This  and  tlie  three  follo^ng  notes  were  meant  for  the  preservation  of 
some  pieces  of  Dr  Beattie's  poetry,  pu!blished  in  the  two  first  editions  of  his 
poems,  though  omitted  in  his  later  editions ;  but  which  I  had  thought  it  a 
pity  should  be  lost.  But  on  farther  reflection,  it  has  been  judged  expedient 
to  retain  only  the  "  Ode  to  Peace,"  of  which  two  stanzas  are  already  in- 
serted in  the  text,  at  p.  50.  and  which  appears  to  be  of  superior  beau- 
ty. The  Epitaph  on  himself  is  also  preserved,  for  the  reason  assigned 
in  the  text.  The  reader  will  therefore  be  pleased  to  paidon  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  references  here. 


*  Tluf  LetteroTrtferefice  is  by  mbtske  repeated.  \    t  See  Kece  [DD.] 
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The  concluding^  lines  of  tbe  "  Ukccb**  are  inserted  here*  as  mentioned  in 
thetezt,  p.  34.  note  [F] ;  beceuae  it  b  not  meant  to  print  the  &ble  Haeif 
in  the  projected  new  edition  of  hia  <*  VtoxkB  in  Prose  and  Veise."* 
^  **  Now  from  the  weatem  m<Amtain'8  brow, 

**  Compaased  with  douda  of  varioua  glow* 

'*  The  aun  a  broader  orb  <£8playa, 

'*  And  ahoota  aalope  hia  ruddy  rays. 

**  The  lawn  aasumes  a  fresher  green, 

**  And  dew-drops  spangle  all  the  acene» 

**  The  balmy  zephyr  breathea  along, 

**  The  shepherd  sings  his  tender  song ; 

"  With  all  their  laya  the  grovea  reaound 
j  <<  And  falling  watera  murmur  round. 

<•  Discoid  and  Care  wero  put  to  flight, 

**  And  all  was  peace  and  calm  delight.** 


I 


1 


Note  [G.]  p.  36. 
ODE  TO  PEACE. 

WRITTBH  XM  TBS  TSAR  1758. 


I.   1. 

PEACE,  heaven-descended  maid !  whose  powerful  voice 

From  ancient  darkness  called  the  morn ; 

And  hushed  of  jarring  elements  the  noise. 

When  Chaos,  from  his  old  dominion  ton. 

With  all  his  bellowing  throng. 

Far,  far  was  hurled  the  void  abyss  along ; 

And  all  the  bright  angelic  choir, 

Strimng,  through  all  their  ranks,  the  eteroal  lyre, 

Pourod,  in  loud  symphony,  the  impetuous  strain ; 

And  every  fiery  orb  and  planet  sung. 

And  wide,  through  night's  dark  aoUtary  reign. 

Rebounding  long  and  deep,  the  lays  triumphant  rung ! 

I.  %  ^ 

Oh,  whither  art  thou  fled,  Saturnian  Age ! 

Roll  round  again,  majestic  years ! 

To  break  the  sceptro  of  tyrannic  rage  i 

From  Woe'a  wan  cheek  to  wipe  the  bitter  tears ; 

Te  years,  again  roll  round ! 

Hark !  fi*om  afar  what  desolating  sound* 

While  echoes  load  the  sighing  ^es. 

With  diro  presage  the  throbbing  heart  asaails ! 

Murder,  deep-roused,  with  all  the  wfairiwind's  haste, 

And  roar  of  tempeat,  from  her  cavern  springs. 
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Her  tangled  serpents  girds  around  her  wai^ 

Smiles  ghasUj  fierce,  and  shakes  her  gore-distiUing  wiqgs. 

1.3. 
The  shoats,  redoubling*  rise 
In  thunder  to  the  skies ; 
The  nymphs,  disordered,  dart  along* 
Sweet  powers  of  solitude  and  song, 
Stunned  with  the  horrors  of  discordant  sound ; 
And  all  is  listening,  trembling  round. 
Torrents,  far  heard  amid  the  waste  of  night, 
Tliat  oft  have  led  the  wanderer  right. 
Are  silent  at  the  noise. 
The  mighty  Ocean's  more  majestic  rotee. 
Drowned  in  superior  din,  is  heard  no  more  $ 
The  surge  in  silence  seems  to  sweep  the  foamy  shore. 

II.  1. 
The  bloody  banner,  streaming  in  the  air. 
Seen  on  yon  sky-mixt  mountain's  brow. 
The  mingling  multitudes,  tlie  maddning  car, 
Driven  in  confusion  to  the  plain  below. 
War's  dreadful  lord  proclaim. 
Bursts  out,  by  frequent  fits,  the  expansive  flame ; 
Snatched  in  tempestuous  eddies,  flies 
The  surging  smoke  o'er  all  the  darkened  skie^ ; 
The  cheerful  face  of  heaven  no  more  is  seen ; 
The  bloom  of  morning  fades  to  deadly  pale : 
The  bat  flies  transient  o'er  the  Husky  green. 
And  night's  foul  birds  along  the  suUen  twilight  sail. 

II.  3. 
Involved  in  fire-streaked  gloom,  the  car  comes  on. 
The  rushing  steeds  grim  Terror  guides. 
His  forehead  writhed  to  a  relentless  frown,  , 

Aloft  the  angry  power  of  battle  rides.  v.4U*^-J"''''' 

Grasped  in  his  mighty  hand 
A  mace  tremendous  desolates  the  land ; 
The  tower  rolls  headlong  down  the  steep. 
The  mountain  shrinks  before  its  wasteftil  sweep. 
Chill  horror  the  dissolving  limbs  invades, 
Smit  by  the  blasting  lightning  of  his  eyes ;  * 

A  deeper  gloom  invests  the  howling  shades ; 
Stripped  is  the  shattered  grove,  and  every  verdure  dief. 
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II.  3. 
How  stiitied  Phfeiuy  stares. 
Bristling  her  ragged  hairs ! 
Rerenge  the  gory  frmment  gnaws ; 
See»  with  her  griping  ▼uhore-claws 
Imprinted  deep,  she  rends  the  mangled  wound } 
Hate  whirls  her  torefi  siil()hfireot»  itmnd* 
The  shrieks  of  agony,  and  clang  of  arms. 
Re-echo  to  the  hoarse  alartos, 
Her  trump  terrific  blows. 
Disparting  from  behind,  the  clouds  diatlOse, 
L  Of  kingfy  gesture,  a  gigantic  fbrfn. 
That  with  his  scourge  sublime  niles  the  <)il«^ringf  ttdha. 

Ul.  1. 

Ambition,  outside  hStt !  withm  as  find 

As  fiends  of  fiercest  heart  below. 

Who  ride  the  hurricanes  of  fire,  that  roU 

Their  thundering  vortex  o'er  tim  leahns  of  woei 

Yon  naked  waste  survey  t 

Where  late  was  heard  the  flute's  mellifluooi  lay ; 

Where  late  the  rosy^somed  hottrt. 

In  loose  array,  danced  lightly  o'er  the  flowers ; 

Where  late  the  shepherd  told  his  tender  tale ; 

And,  wakened  by  the  murmuring  breese  of  mom. 

The  voice  of  Gheerfbl  labour  filled  the  dale ; 

And  dove-eyed  Plenty  smiled,  and  waved  her  liberal  horn. 

in.  3. 

Yon  rains,  sable  from  the  wasting  flame. 

But  mark  the  once  resplendent  dome  ; 

The  frequent  corse  obstructs  the  sullen  stream. 

And  ghosts  glare  honid  from  the  sylvan  gloom. 

How  sadly  silent  all ! 

Save  where  outstretched  beneath  yon  hanging  wall. 

Pale  Famine  moans  with  feeble  breath. 

And  Anguish  yells,  and  grinds  his  bloody  teeth. 

Though  vain  the  muse*  and  eveiy  melting  lay. 

To  touch  thy  heart,  unconscious  of  remorse ! 

Know,  monster,  know,  thy  hour  is  on  the  way ; 

I  see,  I  see  the  years  begin  their  mighty  course. 

III.  3. 
.  What  scenes  pf  glory  rise 
Before  my  dazzled  eyes ! 
Young  zephyrs  wave  their  wanton  wings, 
4nd  melody  celestial  rings. 
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AU  blooming  on  the  U»n  the  nyiftplM  ^Aianee^ 
And  touch  the  hite^  and  range  the  deace  i 
And  the  blithe  shepherd*,  onUie  mvmf$ka*n 
Arrayed  in  ail  their  rural  piide» 
Exalt  the  festive  note. 
Inviting  Echo  from  her  inmoel  ggol 
^         But  ah !  thelandaoape  glova  with  fiuater  light ;  \ 

It  darkens,  swims,  and  flies  for  ever  from  my  sight, 

IV.  1. 

Illusions  vain !   Can  sacred  Psacs  reside 

Where  sordid  gold  the  breast  alarms* 

Where  cruelty  inflames  the  eye  of  prid<e« 

And  grandeur  wantons  in  aoft  pkasurea  icma  I 

Ambition,  these  are  thine ! 

These  from  the  aoul  erase  the  form  divine ; 

And  quench  the  animating  fire* 

That  warms  the  bosom  with  sublioie  deaire> 

Thence  the  relentless  heart  forgets  to  feel. 

And  hatred  triumphs  on  the  o'erwhelming'hrow. 

And  midnight  Rancour  {grasps  the  omel  steel* 

Blaze  the  blue  flames  of  death,  and  sound  the  shrieks  ofw<ft. 

IV.  2. 
From  Albion  fled,  thy  once  beloved  retreat. 
What  regions  brighten  in  thy  smile. 
Creative  Peace  !  and  underneath  thy  feet 
See  sudden  flowers  adorn  the  rugged  soil  ? 
In  bleak  Siberia  blows. 
Waked  by  thy  genial  breath,  the  balmy  rose ) 
Waved  over  by  thy  ma^c  wand. 
Does  life  Inform  fell  Lybia's  burning  sand  ? 
Or  does  some  isle  thy  parting  flight  detain. 
Where  roves  the  India*:i  throUgh  primaeval  shades  ; 
Haunts  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  sylvan  reign. 
And,  led  by  Reason's  light,- the  path  of  nature  treads  I 

IV..  3.  , 

On.Cuba's  utmost  steep,* 
Far  leaning  o'er  the  deep. 
The  Goddess'  pensive  form  Was  seen. 
.    Her  robe,  of  Nature's  varied  green. 
Waved  on  tlie  gale ;  grief  dimmed  her  radiant  eyes, 

*  ThuaDoded  to  the  dbcoveiy  of  AnMTica  by  dM  Spaniards  under  Colombos.  ThMer». 
vagen  are  said  to  have  made  their  first  descent  on  the  blaods  in  the  G«]f  of  Florida,  of  which 
Cobaisone 
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Her  bosom  heaved  witli  boding  stgfas. 

Sbe  eyed  the  mm ;  where,  gmining  on  the  view, 

Emerging'  fh>m  the  ethereal  blue, 

Midst  the  dread  pomp  of  w«r» 

Blazed  the  Iberian  streamer  from  afar. 

She  saw;  and,  on  refulgent  pinions  borne. 

Slow  winged  her  way  sublime,  and  mingled  witfa  the  mom. 

From  p.  36* 
EPITAPH  ON  ••••  ••••••• 


ESCAPED  the  gloom  of  mortal  life,  a  soul 
Here  leaves  its  mouldering  tenement  of  clay, 

Safe,  where  no  cares  their  whelming  billows  roll. 
No  doubts  bewilder,  and  no  hopes  betray. 

Like  thee,  I  once  have  stemmed  the  sea  of  life ; 

Like  thee,  have  languished  after  empty  joys  ; 
Like  thee,  have  laboured  in  the  stormy  strife ; 

Been  grieved  for  trifles,  and  amused  with  toys. 

Yet  for  a  while  'gainst  Passion's  threatful  blast 

Let  steady  Reason  urge  the  struggling  oar ; 
Shot  through  the  dreary  gloom,  the  mom  at  last 

Gives  to  thy  longing  eye  the  blissful  shore. 

Porget  my  frailties,  thou  art  also  frail ; 

Forgive  my  lapses,  for  thyself  may'st  fall ; 
Nor  read,  immoved,  my  artless  tender  tale,— 
I  was  a  friend,  O  man,  to  thee,  to  all. 

In  perusing  this  beautiful  Epitaph,  the  reader  will  be  in  some  places  re- 
minded of  Gray's  <*  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church -yartl."  Whetlier  Beattie 
had  that  poem  in  his  eye  while  h^  was  writing,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
discovered.  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church-yard,"  was  first  publish- 
ed, in  a  quarto  sixpenny  pamphlet,  by  Dodsley,  in  1750 ;  it  was  afterwards 
published,  along  With  some  other  of  Mr  Gray^s  poems,  in  1753 ;  whereas  this 
Elegy  of«Dr  Beattie's  was  first  printed  in  the  **  Scots  Magazine'*  only  in 
1757.  It  is,  therefore,  possible,  that  Dr  Beattie  may  have  seen  the  Elef^ 
of  Gray  before  he  wrote  his  own.  put  when  his  obscurity  at  that  time  is 
considered,  and  the  little  access  he  had  to  books,  it  is,  I  think,  much  more 
probable,  that  it  had  never  come  within  bis  view.  It  is,  however,  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  for  any  coincidence  of  thought  between  the  two,  is  merely  a  proof, 
how  much  one  man  of  genius  may  imitate  another,  without  servilely  copying 
him. 

i  KB,  The  letter  of  reference  accidentally  omitted. 
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Note  [K.]  p.Sr.  .  , 
I  am  indebted  to  n\j  fnend,  Lord  Woodhouselee,  whose,  classical  taste 
in  every  branch  of  polite  Jiterature,  especially  on  the  subject 4>f  "  Transla- 
"  tion,*'  is  justly  entitled  to  hi^ti  commendiltiony  for  m  exceQeat  paper  of 
critical  obsenrationp  on  the  translations  of  the  "  BuoqUcs  of  Vjrgil,'*  by  Dry- 
den,  Warton,  and  Beattie ;  and  J  confess  I  was  a^^ecably  surprised  to  find 
the  result  so  favoui^ble  to  Beattie,  who»  soon  after  his  translations  were  pub- 
lished, declared,  that  be  was  ashamed  of  then),  and  wished  them  to  be  for 
ever  consigned  to  oblivion.  We  do  not  hear  that  eitlier  Dryden  or  Warton 
thought  so  meanly  of  their  transUtioi^s^  thoyig^.the  former  was  one  of.  the 
best  of  the  English  poets,  and  the  latter  possessed  of  poetical  genius  and  a 
refined  critical  taste. 

LORD    WOODHOUSELEE   TO  SIR  WILLIAM  FORBES. 

Edinburgh,  lOth  January,  1804. 

**  AS  you  expressed  a  wish  to  have  my  opinion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  three  translations  of  the  «*  Eclogue^  of  VirgiV  by  Diyden, 
Warton,  and  Beattie,  it  has  been  a  very  pleasipg  amusement  to  me  in  a  few 
leisure  holiday-hours,  to  make  this  comparison';  and  I  now  sit  down  to  com- 
ply with  your  request.  In  matters  of  this  sort,  general  appipbation  or  cen- 
sure is  of  little  value.  On  the  other  hand,  we  risk  being  tedious,  if  we  go  too 
much  into  particulars.  I  shall  endeavour,  jif  I  can,  to  avoid  both  extremes. 
**  Of  the  three  rival  translations,  I  think  Dr  Warton's  the  most  faithful 
to  the  sense  of  the  original,  the  least  faulty,  and  in  geiferal,  though  not 
always,  the  most  poetical. 

**  Dryden,  in  the  usual  licentiousness  of  his  translations,  while  he  fre- 
quently loads  his  original  with  his  own  supposed  embellishments^  more  fre- 
quently impairs  the  sense  by  the  omission  of  material  ideas.  Thus  in  Ec- 
logue first,  the  beautiful  apostrophe. 

Fortunate  ienex^  bicy  inter  flumina  nota, 
Ktjontes  tacrotifiigut  captabis  opaeum,** 
is  left  out  altogether.    Warton  gives  it  faithfully, 

Happy  old  man !  here,  midst  the  customed  streams. 
And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams." 
Beattie,  witli  more  beauty  of  poetry,  but  less  fidelity^  as  he  omits  the  expres- 
sive repetition  of^/^f»iuire«^fx, 

"  You,  by  known  streams  and  sacred  fountains  laid, 
"  Shall  taste  the  coolness  of  the  sacred  shade." 
'*  In  the  finest  passage  of  the  same  Eclogue,  Dryden  is  extremely  poor : 
*•  En  unquam  patriot  longo  post  tempore  Jines^ 
*'  Pauperis  et  tugurt  congestum  cespile  culmen, 
"  Post  aliquot,  mea  regna  vidensp  Tnirabor  aristas  / 
'*  Impiut  b^ec  tarn  cuita  novatia  miles  habebit  ? 
**  Barbarus  has  segetes  ?  En  qud  diseordia  cives 
"  Perduxit  miserosf  En  quets  consewmus  agrot  /*' 
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"  O  miut  the  wretched  exiles  ever  mourn, 

*<  Nor  after  lengrth  of  rolling'  years  return ! 

**  Are  we  condemned  by  Fate's  unjust  decree 

**  No  more  our  houses  and  our  homes  to  see ! 

^*  Or  shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne,    ^ 

**  And  rule  the  country  kingdoms  all  our  own  ? 

"  Did  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow  ? 

"  On  these,  on  these  our  happy  fields  bestow  1 

**  Good  heaven !  wbat  dire  effects  from  civil  discord  flow  V*' 

Drydbk. 
Nor  does  Beattie's  version  of  this  passage  deserve  much  praise : 

**  When  long,  long  years  have  tedious  rolled  away, 

"  Ah  ?  shall  I  yet  at  last,  at  last  survey 

"  My  dear  paternal  lands,  and  dear  abode, 

**  Where  once  1  reigned  in  walls  of  humble  sod ! 

**  These  lands,  these  harvests  must  the  soldier  share  : 

'*  For  rude  barbarians  lavish  we  our  care ! 

**  How  are  our  fields  become  the  spoil  of  wars  ! 

**  How  are  we  ruined  by  intestine  jars  !•• 
tt  is  much  better  rendered  by  Warton ;  though  still  with  inferior  beauty  to 
the  original  : 

**  Ah  !  shall  I  never  once  again  behold, 

"  When  many  a  year  in  tedious  round  has  rolled, 

''  My  native  seats  I  Ah,  ne'er  with  ravished  thought 

"  Gaze  on  my  little  realm,  and  turf-built  cot  ? 

"  What !  must  these  rising  crops  barbarians  share  ? 

'*  These  weU-tilled  fields  become  the  spoils  of  war  ? 

"  See,  to  what  misery  Discord  drives  the  swain ! 

'*  See  for  what  lords  we  spread  the  teeming  grain !" 
Ibid. 

"  Sic  ilium  vidi  jKvenem,  Is^c. 
**  Paicitc  ut  ante  bovet,  pneri"  t^e. 

**  There  first  tlie  youth  of  heavenly  birth  I  viewed, 

**  For  whom  our  monthly  victims  are  renewed ; 

*'  He  heard  my  vows,  and  graciously  decreed 

**  My  groimds  to  be  restored,  my  former  flocks  to  feed.'^ 

Drydbn. 
It  is  evident  that  a  beauty  is  here  lost,  by  the  omission  of  the  apostrophe  ia 
the  close. 

*<  'Twas  there  these  eyes  the  heaven-bom  youth  beheld, 

'*  For  whom  our  altars  monthly  incense  yield : 

**  My  suit  he  even  prevented,  while  he  spoke,^- 

*<  Manure  your  ancient  farm,  and  feed  your  former  flock !" 

Bbattie. 
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This  were  well,  but  for  the  omission  of  the  courteous  appeDative^m,  which 
is  a  characteristic  stroke.      **  My  suit  he  even  prevented,"  is  a  very  happy 
turn.    Dr  Warton  is  more  correct,  but  with  less  beauty  of  poetry :  ' 
*'  There  I  that  youth  beheld,  for  whom  shall  rise 
"  Each  year  my  votive  incense  to  the  skies  ; 
tt  >T^aB  there  this  gracious  answer  blessed  mine  ear,— 
*'  Swains,  feed  again  your  flocks,  and  yoke  your  steers  !*' 

Waeton. 
"  In  the  second  Eclogue, 

"  Jt  mecum  raucu,  tua  dum  vutigia  lustro, 
"  Sole  tub  ardenti  resonant  arlnuta  cicadit.** 
Dryden  debases  this  passage  of  simple  description  by  a  ludicrous  COMceit : 
'*  While,  in  the  scorching  sun,  I  trace  in  vvn 
'*Thy  flying  footsteps  o*er  the  burning  plain, 
"  The  creaking  locusts  with  my  voice  conspire  ; 
•*  They  fried  with  heat,  and  I  with  fierce  desire. •* 

Drydsn^ 
Warton  injures  it,  by  an  absurd  attempt  to  give  it  dignity : 
<*  Thee,  while  I  follow  o'er  the  burning  plains, 
**  And  join  tlie  shrill  Ckada^a  plaintive  strains." 

Wartov. 
Beattie  has  succeeded  without  any  effort,  by  the  justness  of  his  taste  : 
"  And  an  is  still ;  save  where  the  buzzing  sound 
**  Of  chirping  grashoppers  is  heard  around : 
"  While  I,  exposed  to  all  the  rage  of  heat, 
"  Wander  the  wilds  in  search  of  thy  retreat.*' 

Beattie. 
"  It  required  much  judgment  to  avoid  indelicacy  of  expre&siqn,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  the  full  sense,  in  some  passages  of  the  tbiKl  Eclogue ;:  as, 
"  Parcitu  itta  viri*      ■ 
••  K^imiu  et  qui  «<,"  Ifc 
Here  Dryden  is  most  offensive  and  disgustii^ :  Beattie  Is  too  plain :   War- 
ton  is  more  delicate,  and  not  less  faithful  to  the  original. 

Ibid. 

"  De  ^cge  non  auiitn  guicquam  deponere  tecum  : 
"  Ett  mihi  natnque  domS  pater t  ett  injutta  noverea.** 
Warton  and  Beattie  saw  nothing  scurrilous  in  this  passage  ;  but  Dryden  de- 
lighted to  make  it  so : 

"  You  know  too  well  I  feed  my  father's  flock ; 
*'  What  can  I  wag^r  from  the  common  stock  ? 
*'  A  step-dame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she, 
"  Who  rules  my  hen-pecked  sire,  and  orders  me." 

Ibid. 

"  Conon,  et  quitjuit  alter/'  Isfe, 

Warton  has  missed  this  fine  stroke  of  rustic  simplicity;  Dr>'den  and  Peattl^ 

have  both  done  it  justice. 
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The  fourth  Eclogue,  PMo^  of  a  different  strain  from  aQ  the  rest,  is,  in 
my  opifiionVbetter  trahsUted  by  Beattic  thaoi  \>y  either  of  his  rival  poets. 
Dryden,  whose  genius  could  have  done  th6  most  ample  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, has  failed,  in  sotne  instances,  from  a  bad  taste,  but  in  more  from  care- 
lessness. He  had  a  strange  fancy  for  giving  variety  to  the  heroic  measure 
by  a  sort  of  double  Alexandrine : 

''  -—Majestic  months  set  out  with  him  to  their  appointed  race— 
*'— Anothec  Argos  land  the  chiefs  upon  the  Iberiin  shore— 
*'  —And  joyful  ages  from  behind  in  crowding  ranks  appear*'— ^ 
This  measure  is  extremely  harsh  and  unmuncal^  add  gives  a  burlesque  air, 
instead  of  dignity. 

'*  The  beautifiil  passage  in  the  close  of  this  Eclogue, 
*'  Incipe,  paroe  puitr^  ritu  co^noiccre  matrem  / 
*'  Matri  longa  decern  tuUrutttfattidia  mentet  .*** 
is  thus  debased : 

"  Begin,  auspicious,  boy,  to  cast  about 
**  Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother  single  out : 
**  Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight, 
**  The  nauseous  qualms  often  long  months,  and  travel  to  requite.^ 
The  critics,  on  this  passage  of  the  original,  are  divided  in  opinion,  whether 
the  fifsf,  or  smile,  is  meant  of  the  mother  or  of  the  child.    Warton  applies 
it  to  the  former ;  Dryden  and  Bealtie  to  the  latter :  and  as  the  expression  in 
the  orig^al  is  ambiguous,  the  preference  is  merely  a  matter  of  taste  :  I  think, 
for  my  own  part,  the  latter  sense  gives  a  greater  beauty  to  the  ^cture,  as 
well  as  more  propriety  to  the  associated  sentiments. 

« In  the  nxth  Eclogue,  the  description  of  sleeping  Silenui  is  better  in 
Beattie's  translation  than  in' either  of  the  others ;  though  not  excellent  m  any 
of  them.    None  of  the  three  translators  have  given  the  full  sense  of 

*'  ff^Uttum  htitemo  vena*,  vt  temper  laccbo^ 
Dryden*s 

«  Doz'd  with  his  fumes,  and  heavy  with  his  load," 
conveys  but  a  small  part  of  the  meaning :  The  significant  parenthesb,  **iit 
**  temper,**  m  missed  by  them  all. 

**  In  Eclogue  eeventh,  the  pleasing  apostrophe, 

**  Mueeotifontet,  et  eomno  fnoUior  herba,**  \Ife, 
is  translated  by  Beattie  with  more  beauty  of  poetry  than  by  either  of  his 
rivals : 

"  Ye  mossy  fountains,  warbling  as  ye  flow, 
«'  And  softer  than  the  slumbers  ye  bestow ; ' 
**  Te  grassy  banks,  ye  trees  with  verdure  crowned, 
•*  Whose  leaves  a  glimmering  shade  diffuse  around ; 
«  Grant  to  my  weary  flocks  a  cool  retreat, 
"  And  screen  them  from  the  summer's  raging  heat ! 
**  For  now  the  year  in  brightest  glory  shines ; 
<*  Now  reddening  clusters  deck  ^e  bending  vines." 
/  Bkattze. 


« 
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It  18  pity  that  this  fine  passage  should  lose  any  thing  of  its  mcnt  from  the 
mistaken  sense  in  the  last  line.  Gctnnuf  are  the  bwU  of  the  vinei  *nd  not  the 
reddening  cluetert.  **  y&m  «<iifl  «#I4«  torrid^**  doo  not.ivply  that  it  is  now 
the  season  of  summery  (wl^ich  WQuM  indeed  demand  tlunere  and  not  bude) 
but  that  the  summer  is  aiw^^M^iW'  ^}^  ^  Qbjectedi  thM.the  mention  of 
the  solstice  in  the  preceding  line  proves  tH^  season  tio  be  midsummer,  the 
answer  is,  that  the  poet  has  her^  co^;i){QMpd«d  aU  tine,  seasons :  for  in  the  next 
response  of  Thyrsis,  the  time  oiiointcr  is  plainly  marbe^ 
"  Sicjoaii  et  u^  fiiiigue4,  ii^  ftlunmnt  igm*» 
'*  Mtc  tantufn  More^  curamMifrigora  .•" 

then  in  a  moment  we  r^tuni  to  eftAngt 
**  Omnia  nunc.ri4ent/'  kstc. 
The  characters  of  the  seawn  cannpt.thecefore  justify  the  jul^tution  of 
tluttere  for  bud*. 

In  the  eighth  Eclogue, 

Sepibut  in  noitrie,  parv^m  te  rcecida  nuiiop 
(Dux  ego  veefer  erannj  ^idi  etnn  nuUre  Ugentem  i 
**  Alter  ttb  undecima  turn  me  jam  e^ipftrat  ammei 
yamfriigileepateram  a  terrd  eoniingere  ramoe: 
Ut  ^dig  ut  perii,  ut  me  malue  abetutit  error  /" 
It  was  ipost  difficult  to  rivi4  in  any  translation  the  singubur  beauty  of  this  oi^« 
ginaly  and  certainly,  impossible  to  exceed  it.    Beattie  and  Dryden  are  her* 
much  on  a  par ;  neitl»er  of  them  approaching  to  exceU^noe,  vdf^  yet  remark- 
ably deficient  :  WartQn  is  somewhat  better: 

<*  Onpfe  with  your  moth^  to  our.fieljda  you  came 
*'  For  dewy  apples— thence  I  date  my  flame. 
**  The  choicest  fruit  I  pointed  to  your  view* 
Though  youfg,  my  raptured  soul  was  fixed  on  ypu  t 
The.boyglia.I  scarce  could  reach  with  little  artos^ 
*'  Bjit  then,  eyen  then,  could  feel  thy  powvrfulcbacms  < 
<*  Ohy  hoMT  I  gaaed  in  pleasiug  transport  tost  I 
^'  How  g1ow?d  my  heart  in  aweet  delusion  lost !" 
A  corresponding  passage  in  the  jiminta  shews  that  Tasso,  bad  he  translated  - 
from  virgil*  could  have  equalled  his  original: 

**  Estenda  iofrntehtUetkh  «i  cbe  a  pena 
*'  Giungerpotea  eon  la  man  pargdletta 
**  A  corre  ijfittti  dot  piegati  rami  •* 

'*  Dagli  arboecelUf  intrineeeo  divenni 
"  De  la  piu  vaga  e  cara  verginella 
**  Che  mM  epiegaeee  al  venio  chiama  d*orot**  OV* 
In  psstoral  poetry  it  is  often  dtficult  to  attain  simplicity,  without  deviating, 
on  the  one  hand,  into  cosorseness  and  vulgarity,  or,  on  the  other,  into  flat- 
ness and  insipidity^    The  delicscy  of  Beatde's  taste  securedhim  against  the 
former  of  these  errors ;.  but  it  has  not  preserved  him  from  falling  at  times 
into  the  feeUe  and  prosaic. 
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Eclogue  nintli : 

*'  The  unexpected  day  at  last  is  come, 
^  When  a  rude  alien  drives  us  from  our  home : 
**  Hence,  hence,  ye  clowns,  the  usurper  thus  commandjb 
**  To  me  you  must  resigii  your  ancient  lands. 
**  Thus,  fael]^ss  and  fbriom,  we  yield  to  fate'; 
'*  And  our  rapacious  lord  to  mitigate, 
'<  This  brace  of  kids  a  present  I  design  t 
<*  Which  load  with  curses,  O  ye  Powers  dinne  !'* 

Bbattxc. 
But  yet  this  is  better  than  the  vulgar  ribaldry  of  0ryden : 
"  The  time  is  come  I  never  thought  to  see, 
''  (Strange  rerohition  for  my^aim  and  me ! ) 
**  When  the  grim  captain,  in  a  surly  tone, 
**  Cries  out.  Pack-  up,  ye  rascals,  and  begone  ! 
<*  Kicked  out,  we  set  the  best  face  oift  we  could, 
**  And  these  two  kids,  to  appease  his  angry  mood, 
**  I  bear,  of  which  the  Furies  give  him  good.'* 

*'  It  were  easy,  dear  Sir,  to  carry  this  parallel  to  a  much  greater  lengths 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  answer  the  end  you  wished.  My  opinion  you 
may  infer  to  be  this  :  That  of  the  three  translations  in  question,  Warton*s  is, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect ;  though  he  has  occasionally  been  ezceHed  in 
particular  passages  by  both  the  others  :  that  Beattie's  translation,  though 
not  equally  correct,  being  in  many  instances  flat  and  prosaic,  has,  in  the  more 
remarkable  and  splendid  passages,  done  most  justice  to  the  original :  and 
that  Drydcn,  with  superior  native  genius  to  either  of  his  rivals,  has,  from 
carelessness  and  a  defect  of  taste,  in  a  work  which  chiefly  depended  on  taste, 
fallen  below  them  both.  There  is  certainly  room  for  a  better  translation  of 
the  "  Pastorals  of  Virgil,**  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  But,  when  we  con- 
sider the  early  age  at  which  Beattie's  version  must  have  been  composed,  and 
the  great  improvement  of  his  poetic  powers,  evinced  in  his  latter  composi- 
tions, I  think  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  that  had  he  given  to  this  translation  sud\ 
amendment  as  he  was  capable  of  bestowing,  it  would  have  been  hasaidous  in 
any  poet  of  the  present  day  to  have  trodden  the  same  ground.** 

Note  [L.]  p.  46. 
I  hare  said  in  the  text,  at  the  place  referred  to»  that  the  *'  Judgment  of 
'<  Paris"  never  was  a  popular  poem,  probably  owing  to  its  being  of  too  me- 
taphysical a  nature,  and  that  it  has  therefore  sunk  into  oblivion;  so  that  I 
scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  revive  the  memory  of  it,  by  the  insertioD  hers 
of  the  two  letters  alluded  to,  and  the  introductory  stanzas,  nothwithstanding 
their  beauty  of  description ;  as  I  find,  in  order  to  have  done  tins  with  proper 
eifect,  and  in  the  manner  I  first  intended,  I  must  have  inserted  no  fewer  than 
nine-and-twenty  stanzas  of  tiie  poem ;  a  greater  proportion  of  it  than  the 
pi(rpo^e  seems  to  warrant. 
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Note  [M.]  p.  49. 
I  once  thought  of  caving  tome  farther  account  of  Chufchill*  and  of  in« 
terUng  the  lines  here,  with  the  omission  only  of  the  last  couplet.  But  as 
Churchill  is  a  name  so  well  known  to  every  reader  of  poetry  in  Britain,  I 
DOW  think  it  unnecessary  to  sweU  this  Appendix  with  anything  farther  than 
what  is  already  said  of  him ;  and  as  the  Unes  relate  to  political  circumstan- 
ces* long  since  out  of  date*  they  may  also  be  dispensed  with. 

Note  [N.]  p.  53- 
Ab  an  el^|;adt  biographical  sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr  Black- 
lock,  written  by  my  friend  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  prefixed  to  a  posthu- 
mous publication  of  the  Doctor's  poems,  is  already  in  print,  it  may  seem 
unnecessary,  as  weU  as  a  piece  of  great  presumption  in  me,  to  say  any  thing 
here  on  the  subject.  But  aa  so  strong  a  friendship  subsisted  between  Dr 
Beattie  and  Dr  Blacklock,  who  were  in  truth  congenial  spirits,  I  feel  a  de- 
sire to  make  this  amiable  and  worthy  man  better  knovm  to  such  of  my  read- 
ers aa  may  not  have  met  with  the  posthumous  publication  of  his  poems,  ai\^ 
Mr  Mackenzie's  biographical  sketch. 


The  Reverend  Dr  Thomas  Blacklock, — a  man  very  extraordinary  ^l  once 
for  his  talents  as  a  poet  and  philosopher,  for  his  acquired  knowledge  as  a 
scholar,  and  his  virtues  as  a  man  and  a  Christian, — ^had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  sight  by  the  small-pox  before  he  was  six  months  old  i  an  age  so  > 
eariy,  as  not  to  leave  with  him  the  slightest  remembrance  of  his  having  ever 
possessed  that  blessing.    Though  liis  father  was  in  no  higher  station  than  a  > 
bricklayer,  he  g^ve  his  son  such  acquaintance  with  books  as  he  could,  by  \ 
reading,  to  amuse  him  ;  and  his  companions  assisted  in  the  task,  by  whose    r 
means  he  acquired  some  knowledge  of  Latin.     At  nineteen  he  lost  his   '. 
father ;  yet  he  was  not  left  destitute  of  friends,  whom  Providence  brought    : 
to  his  aid.     Among  others,  Dr  Stevenson,  physician  in  Edinburgh,  having   •: 
accidentally  learned  his  history,  gave  to  his  natural  endowments  the  assist-    j 
ance  of  a  classical  education  in  that  university.     His  acquired  knowledge  of 
ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  of  various  branches  of  science,  was  tru-    < 
ly  astonishing,  not  only  as  an  instance  of  the  strongest  and  most  retentive    ' 
memory,  but  of  the  native  powers  of  mind,  applied  to  the  most  abstruse  sub- 
jects, under  circumstances  the  most  unpropitious. 

While  at  Edinburgh,  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  Mr  Spence,  prebendary  of  Durham,  who  wrote  an  account  of 
hia  life  and  character,  prefixed  to  an  edition  publiahed  afterwards  in  London 
by  subscription.  If  the  descriptions  and  imagery,  which  his  poetry  exliibits, 
be  deemed  the  result  of  memory  merely,  of  things  of  which  he  never  could 
have  had  any  knowledge,  the  reader  will  at  the  same  time  find  in  them  the 
qualities  of  fancy,  tenderness,  and  sublimity,  the  thoughts,  as  well  as  the 
elegance  and  vigour  of  expression,  which  characterise  the  genuine  prodnc- 
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tions  of  the  poetical  talent,  bhd  other  prahe,  says  his  biographer,  which 
(the  pM  will  valttiF,  belongs  to  tbem  in  khif^  degree ;  tlrey  breaihe  the 
puiesi  spirit' of  l^ety,  virttte  and  IjenevoRiice.*  • 

After  applying  som^'-tfitie'lo  the  isttidy  of  tiieotOgy;  li€  became  a  minis- 
ter of  the  church  of  Socftland,  afid  is  sud  to  havie' ie'tbelfeid  as  ap/rbacher. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  in  which'  he  had  bteti  placed;  haring, 
through  prejudice  formed  against  him  from  bis  want  of  si^it,  made  strong 
opposition  to  his  settlement,  he  resigned  the  living,  on  receiving  a  small  an- 
nuity, and  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  ever  after  resided. 

Beside  his  poetical  compositions,  he  T^dbllshed  severid  works  iii  prose,  of 
a  moral  and  religious  tendeticy,  which  db  hhti  honour  aii  a  philosopher  and 
a  Christian,  particularly,  •*  l»atraclesis,  ot,  cfcwiolatlons  (deduced  frodi  Na- 
"  tural  and  Revealed  Religion,'*  In  two  Dia^ettatlons  :*  the  first,  sitpposed  to 
be  written  by  Cicero,  and  translated  by  Di^  BlacHock;  the  other,  orfglnaf, 
by  himself.  In  the  "  EncyVopxdla  Birttannlca,"  the  article  on  the  Biind, 
written  by  hJiti,  is  botlt  curious  and  Instmctive. 

To  those  qualities  of  mind,  whether  native  or  acqufted;  fbr  wliich  h<r  was 
BO  remarkable,  Dr  Blacklock  added  the  utmost  goodness  of  heart,  as  well 
as  gentleness  of  manner,  but  accompanied  with  the  keenest  sensibility.  In 
his  friendship  he  was  warm  to  enthUBlasm.  Of  this  liis  correspondence  wttli 
Dr  Beattie  affords  a  striking  proof.  Their  spirits  were  congenial,  and  they 
loved  each  other  with  great  aifecfion. 

Dr  Beattie's  and  Dr  Bladdock's  first  intercourse  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  a  present,  which  Dr  Blacklock  had  sent  him  of  his  works,  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  verses ;  to  which  Dr  Beattie  replied  in  a  similar  maniier.  It 
is  an  ethic  epistle,  and,  in  my  opinion,  of  so  much  ment,  that  I  am  sorry 
Dr  Beattie  has  left  it  out  of  the  later  editions  of  his  poetical  works. 

His  peculiar  misfortune  gave  him  a  high  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  con- 
versation. In  the  circle  of  his  friends  he  seemed  to  forget  the  privation  of 
sight,  and  the  melancholy  which  at  other  times  it  produced;  and  he  entered, 
with  the  cheerful  playfulness  of  a  young  man,  into  all  the  sprightly  nahative, 
the  sportful  fancy,  and  the  humorous  jest,  that  rose  around  him. 

Of  music  he  was  uncommonly  fond ;  as  was  extremely  natural  for  one 
who  was  blessed  with  a  musical  ear,  and  who  found  in  it  a  gp:%ater  source  of 
delight,  from  the  want  of  other  pleasures  from  which  he  was  shut  out  by 
his  blindness.  He  sung  with  taste ;  and  always  carried  in  bis  pocket  a  small 
flageolet,  on  which  he  was  by  no  means  averse  from  being  asked  to  per* 

form,  for  the  amusement  of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to  be  in  com- 
pany. 

With  Dr  Blacklock  I  had  the  happiness  of  being  weR  acquainted  i  and  I 

look  back  with  gratitude  to  his  memoiy,  for  the  many  instructive  hours 
which  I  have  enjoyed  in  his  company. 

The  last  act  of  Dr  Beattie*s  friendship  for  Dr  Blacklock,  was  the  com- 
position of  the  following  elegant  and  classical  inscription,  Which  is  engraved 

*  Mr  Madunzie't  "  Life  of  Dr  BUcUock,''  prefixed  to  die  posthnmoos  paUicatioa  of  his 
works. 
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4n  hif  monument  at  Bdinburgb,  where  be  died  the  7th  July,  1791,  in  the 
ae^rentieth  yeer  of  his  age. 


Viro 
THOMiE  BLACKLOCK,  D.  D. 

JMfo,  Bih  Anevoio, 

J(  At /on' ,  JueeiOp 

AmieUque  mn%per  eonsdmog 

^  NatuM  zzi.  Na^emk.  MDCCXXL 

ObUt  Tu.  yuHi  MDCCXCI: 

Moe  Monmnaaum 

Vidua  eJH»  Sahas  Johvstov 

Moertnf  P, 

Note  [O.]  p.  80. 

Wiltiiun  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Woodhott8elee»t  the  esteemed  fHend  of  Dr  Be«t- 
iie  I  who*  with  the  active  duties  of  a  laborious  prafessioD,  in  which  by  his 
skill  and  integrity  he  rose  to  eminenee,  combined  a  more  than  common  stoie 
of  classical  learning,  historical  knowledge,  and  a  singularly  correct  taste  in 
the  sister  arts  of  poetry,  painting*  and  music ;  all  of  which  he  continuedlo 
cultivate  and  enjoy  to  the  close  of  a  long  life. 

To  his  other  studies,  he  had  add/ed  those  of  metaphysics  and  moral  philo- 
sophy ;  by  means  of  which  he  had  early  become  acquainted  with  Dr  Beattie, 
whom  he  feved  and  respected  as  an  able  champion  of  truth,  and  with  whom 
he  ever  after  continued  to  live  on  the  footing  of  the  most  intimate  friendship : 
as  he  was  also  happy  in  possessing  the  esteem  and  regard  of  many  of  the  most 
'  distinguished  literary  characters  of  the  age,  such  as.  Lord  Monboddo,  Loid 

*  Odju.  tik  viii.  63.    Thus  translated  by  Pope : 

^*  Dear  to  the  muse !  who  gave  his  days  to  flow 
"  With  mighty  blessings,  mixed  with  mighty  woe ; 
**  With  clouds  of  darkness  quenched  his  visual  n^, 
"  But  gave  him  skill  to  raise  the  lofty  lay.^ 

Popb's  Odygtey,  b,  viii.  /.  57. 
This  is  the  character  applied  to  Demodocus,  the  prophet  or  bard  at  th« 
court  of  the  King  of  Phseacia,  and  by  whom  Homer  is  supposed  to  hxtt  d^ 
signed  to  represent  himself. 
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Kaiaes,  Dr  John  Gregory,  Dr  Reid,  Principftl  CullpbeU,  Dr  Gertrd,  and 
many  others. 

As  axi  author,  Mr  Tytler  was  distinguished  by  his  *'  Inquiry,  Historical 
^and  Critical,  into  the  Evidence  against  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,"  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr  Hume  and  Dr  Robertson,  in  which  he  warmly  supported  the 
cause  of  that  ill-fated  princess,  and  displayed  an  uncommon  degree  of  acute- 
ness  in  the  examination  of  a  question,  which  has  been  maintained  on  both 
sides  with  consummate  ability. 

Mr  Tytler  also  published  sereral  other  works  on  historical  and  literary 
subjects,  particularly,  '<  The  Poetical  Remains  of  James  the  First,  King  of 
'*  Scotland  ;'*  some  part  of  which  he  had  the  merit  of  having  rescued  from 
the  oblivion  in  which  it  had  long  lam  buried  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  He 
has  also  restored  to  the  same  monarch,  the  popular  ballad  of  '*  Christ's  Kiik 
**  on  the  Green,"  so  much  adnured  for  its  wit  and  humour ;  but  which  bad 
been  impfoperiy  ascribed  to  his  descendant,  Ring  James  the  Fifih.* 

To  the  *'  Poetical  Remains  of  James  the  F'vnt,**  Mr  Tytler  has  added  a 
most  ingenious  **  Dissertation  on  the  Scottish  Music,"  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  peculiariy  fond ;  and  to  the  poem  of  *<  Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green,"  he 
has  added  a  note,  by  nviiich  he  has  vindicated  to  his  old  and  early  fiiend, 
Allan  Ramsay,  the  pn^>erty  of  the  beautiful  Scottish  pastoral-comedy, 

*  Ifr  Tytler,  in  attribatiag  tliis  exceUent  and  hnxnorooi  compoaitioo  to  tiw  elder  Jamet* 
Heats  mieh  of  his  proof  on  the  evidence  of  wliat  is  called  the  "Bannatyne  Mannsfripr  CoUec- 
'*  tion  of  Ancient  Scottish  Poems*"  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edlnlrargh*  and  it  nnquestioa- 
ably  is  a  very  strong  one ;  yet  lie  appears  to  me  not  to  do  all  the  justice  diat  be  mig^  to  his  own 
nrgnment.  George  Bannatyne«  one  of  the  canons  of  the  cathednldnrch  of  Moray*  made  dwt 
coUectioo*  as  aitpean  by  iti  date*  in  the  year  ifM,  only  twenty-six  yean  alter  die  death  of  King 
Jpnes  tike  FUkh*  wliich  liappened  in  dte  year  IMS*  with  whom  therefore  Bannatyne  may  be 
reckoned  to  have  been  contemporary.  Had  the  poem  l>een  composed  by  tliis  last  Prince*  it 
mnst  have  been  a  fact  perfectly  well  known  at  that  time ;  so  that  it  never  coald  have  beat 
attribnted  by  Bannatyne  to  die  elder  James,  who  had  been  dead  opwaids  of  an  hnndred 
yean. 

"  The  anthority  of  a  MS.  written  more  than  a  centnry  after  the  death  of  James  die 
First*''  says  LordHailes*  "proves  nothing."  Bat  ifthe  supposition  of  Lord  Hailes  were 
trne*  that  the  poem  is  the  work  of  James  the  Fiftii*  it  woald  in  tmth  be  aqoestion*  as  te 
Bannatyne's  anthority*  respecting  a  poem  which  in  that  case  would  be  little  more  than 
twentyaix  years  old.  and  in  regard  to  which*  Bannatyne  coold  not  well  be  mistaken  ; 
.  he  could  never*  therefore*  have  assigned  the  poem  to  King  James  the  Firet.  What  I  al- 
lude to  when  I  say,  that  Mr  Tytler  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  done  full  justice  to  his 
own  argument*  is*  that  when  he  mentions  the  signature  in  Bannatyne  as  bearing  the  date 
of  the  elder  James,  Mr  Tyder  has  done  it  with  a  numeral  (l)  merely*  instead  of  printing 
it  at  full  length.  Had  Bannatyne  so  written  it*  there  mi|^t  have  been  supposed  some 
confusion  between  the  two  numerals  (l)  and  (5),  which  in  ancient  MSS.  may  often  be 
mistaken  the  one  for  the  other ;  but  in  the  MS.  itself  it  is  plainly  written  by  Bannatyne. 
"  qd.  King  James  the  Pint/'  which  is  not  liable  to  any  such  mistake.  Pinkerton, 
though  he  gives  this  poem  to  King  James  the  First  on  other  grounds,  says*  "1  found  no. 
"  thing  on  the  Bannatyne  MS.  which  gives  the  former  (« Christ's  Kirk  on  the  Green')  te 
"  James  the  First.  For  in  the  next  piece  save  one*  it  palpably  puts^ru  for  fwrth,  or, 
•'  by  mUtake,  fifth."  (Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  Vol.  1.  p.  Ixaxix.)  This  observation 
of  Pinkerton's,  however,  is  not  conclusive;  for  any  one  who  looks  at  the  Bannatyne 
M8.'wlll  perceive,  that  the  note  on  the  margin  is  written  with  dtficrent  ink  from  that 
used  in  writing  the  poem  to  which  it  refers,  and  not  improbably  by  a  difiereot  h.ind. 

As  a  matter  of  some  curiosity,  I  tru^t  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  disquisition  rcs^ 
pecting  the  real  author  of  this  very  singular  specimen  of  ancieix  Scottish  minstrelsT. 
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«<  The  Gentle  Shepherd ;"  of  which  an  attempt  had  been  made,  moat  uo- 
justly*  to  depriVe  him,  by  the  absurd  assertion,  that  it  was  only  in  part  the 
composition  of  Rampay. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  in  the  text/  to  have  been  Dr  Beattie's  intention 
to  have  written  the  life  of  his  friend»  Mr  Tytler ;  and  had  his  health  permit^ 
ted  him  to  have  executed  such  a  task,  we  may  be  sore,  that,  like  every  lite- 
rary work  of  his,  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting.  Yet  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  I  think,  whether  it  would  have  equalled  in  vali^  the  '*  Ac- 
count of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Bfr  Tytler,**  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  by  my  friend  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  and  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society,  Vol.  IV.  Appendix,  p.  17.  In  that  biographical 
sketch,  Mr  Mackenzie  has  given  a  most  interesting  and  animated  portrait 
of  Mr  Tytler ;  to  the  truth  of  every  word  of  which  I  can  mys^com|detely 
bear  witness,  as  I  was  honoured  during  many  years  with  his  intimate  friend- 
ship ;  and  it  is  not  without  the  strongest  emotions,  that  I  can  now.  review,  in 
Mr  Mackenzie's  sketch,  the  character  of  my  much^respected  friend,  which 
he  has  there  so  justly  depicted.  Nor  am  I  less  pleased  with  the  opportunity 
of  paying  this  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  one^  with  whom  I  have 
spent  many  an  instructive,  as  well  as  many  a  happy  convivial  hour. 

Mr  Tytler  was  bom  at  Edinburgh,  12th  October,  iril,  and  died  12th 
September,  1792. 


Note  [P.]  p.  82. 

The  account  of  Ross  of  Lochlee,  author  of  the  ''  Fortunate  Shepherdess,*' 
and  other  poems  in  the  broad  Scots  dialect,  given  in  this  letter  of  Dr  Beat- 
tie's  to  Dr  Blacklock,  is  not  only  curious,  as  containing  the  account  of  a 
native  and  self-taueht  poet,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  innate  goodness  of  Dr 
Beattie's  heart,  who,  in  order  to  serve  thu  poor  man,  not  only  wrote  and 
published  in  the  newspaper  of  Aberdeen  a  recommendatory  letter  in  prose, 
but  addressed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Mr  Ross,  in  the  same  dialect ;  the  firsjt 
and  only  time  Dr  Beattie  ever  attempted  to  write  in  that  manner.  I  had 
once  thoughts  of  inserting  the  verses  here,  as  a  litenuy  curiosity  i  but  con- 
sidering, that  the  dialect  in  which  they  are  written  must  be  completely  unin- 
telligible to  every  native  of  England,  I  laid  aside  the  intention.  In  justice 
to  Dr  Beattie,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  however,  that  the  verses  are  far 
from  being  destitute  of  merit  in  their  way,  and  show  the  versatility  of  Dr 
Beattie's  genius.  The  ninth  stanza,  in  particular,  contains  a  picture  of  a  pas- 
toral scene,  so  bf  autiful,  and  drawn  so  exactly  after  nature,  tliat  I  am  per- 


*  Vide  ptfn,  ^.  S99. 
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ffiuded  no  aatiTe  of  SeotUad,  pomened  of  any  UBte,  can  read  it  without 
singular  ddiglit.    I  have  ventmed  to  inaert  it  here. 

O  tionnj  are  oar  greentward  hows,* 

Wlieve  throogh  the  Urkrj-  tiie  btimyf  roiro,S 

And  tiie  bee  buma»t|  and  the  ox  kyw8» 

And  saftf  winds  roale. 
And  8heiihcrd4ada  on  aurniy  knowi/* 

Blawft  the  bfythe  whiatle. 

Note  [Q.]  p.  9r. 

Dr  Hawfcefworth  waa  first  known  as  a  literary  character  by  the  pablica- 
tion  of  the  **  Adventurer,**  a  periodical  paper  begun  in  the  year  1752»  and 
continued  to  1754;  than  which  none  nnce  the  dajrs  of  the  «  Spectator**  is 
better  «ititled  to  high  commendation.  With  leaa  of  stiffiiess  and  formality 
than  the ."  Rambler'*  and  **  Idier^  of  Johnson,  and  more  of  real  inatruction 
than  the  "  World**  or  **  Connoisseur,^  the  chief  periodical  papers  of  our  own 
times  of  aaeertuned  merit,  the  '*  Adventurer'*  seems  to  combine  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  them  all ;  so  that  I  do  not  know,  if,  since  the  days  of  Addison 
and  Steele,  who  had  the  merit  of  introducing  into  the  circle  of  English  lite* 
rature  that  popular  and  excellent  form  of  composition,  a  work  ofliigher  ralut 
of  that  nature  has  appeared  than  the  **  Adventurer.** 

Dr  Hawkesworth's  next  publication  was  "  Almoran  and  Hamet,**  a  very 
beautiful  Oriental  tale.  He  then  published  a  translation  of  the  Archbishop 
.  of  Cambray*s  celebrated  epic  poem,  the  '*  Adventures  of  Telemachus,**  in 
elegant  prose.  His  last  work  was,  *'  An  Account  of  the  Voyages  underta- 
**  ken  by  the  order  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  making  Discoveries  in  the 
'*  Sottthem  Hemisphere :"  a  publication,  which,  thou^  it  produced  to  Dr 
Hawkesworth  a  largesum  of  money 4f  added  little  to  his  lame  ss  an^author, 
or  to  his  reputation  as  a  moralist.  In  the  preface  to  thait  publication,  are 
some  very  vague  and  ill-digested  ideas  respecting  the  doctrine  of  a  particu- 
lar Providence ;  and  some  parts  of  his  narrative  respecting  the  manners  and 
cuatoma  of  thenativea  of  Otaheite,  if  too  strongly  verified  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  as  to  tlie  troth  of  the  stoiy,  had  better,  ibr  the  credit  of  human  nature^ 
and  the  good  of  society,  have  remuned  unpublished  to  the  world. 

Dr  Hawkesworth  lived  at  Bromley,  in  Kent,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquuntance,  and  died  IGth  November,  17S3,  aged  fifty-eight.  The  fol- 
lowing beautiful  quotation  from  the  concluding  paper  of  the  '*  Adventurer,** 
closes  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  Bromley  church :  <'  The  hour  is 
*'  hasting,inwhich  whatever  praise  or  censure  I  have  acquired  will  be  remem- 
**bered  with  equal  indifierence.  Time,  who  is  impatient  to  date  my  last 
''paper,  wiU  shortly  moulder  the  hand  which  is  now  writing  it  in  the  dust, 

•  Green  hoUowt.         t  Birch^eet.  %  Brook.  $  Mesndert.        |  Hwni. 

1  Soft.  **  Knollt.  ft  Blow. 

it  It  it  taid«  BO  lets  tliaa  itx  thwwapd  poimde. 
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**  and  gtin  the  breast  tbat  now  throbs  at  jthe  reflection.  But  let  not  this  be 
*'  read  as  something  that  reUtes  only  to  another ;  ftr  a  few  years  only  can 
'*  diride  the  eye  that  is  now  readmg,  from  the  hand  thai  has  written.'' 

Note  [R.]  p.  105. 

Major  Mercer  was  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman  in  Aberdeenshire^, 
who,  having  joined  the  Highland  army  in  the  year  1745,  retired  to  France 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  His  son  receiv- 
ed his  edocation  at  the  Marischal  College^  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  went  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  Paris.  There  he  spent  his  time  in  elegant  Society, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  letters.  Thus  he  aoqiured 
those  polished  manners,  and  that  taste  for  study*  by  which  he  was  ever  after 
so  highly  distinguished.  He  possessed,  too,  &  very  high  degree  of  elegant 
and  chastised  wit  and  humour,  which  made  his  company  to  be  universally 
sought  after  by  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  friendship  or  acquaint* 
ance. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  returned  to  Scotland^  and  soon  afterwards 
entered  into  the  army,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years  War ;  duT'* 
ing  the  greatest  part  of  which  he*served.in  Germany  under  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brans  wick,  and  was  in  one  of  the  six  British  regiments  of  infantry,  that 
gained  such  reputation  for  their  gallantry  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Min* 
den. 

The  regiment  in  which  he  afterwards  served,  being  reduced  at  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  he  returned  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  married  Miss  Katharine  Dou- 
glas, sister  to  Lord  Glenbervie,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman,  with 
whom  he  lived  many  years  in  much  happiness. 

In  order  to  fill  op  the  vacant  hours  of  bis  then  unemployed  situation,  he 
devoted  his  time  chiefly  to  books,  and  in  particular  recommenced  the  study 
of  the  Greek  language,  (of  which  he  had  acquired  the  rudiments  under  the 
learned  Dr  Black  well  at  Marischal  College)  with  such  assiduity,  that  Dr 
Beattie,  in  another  letter,  says,  he  doubted  whether  there  were  in  Scotland  at 
that  time  six  gentlemen  who  knew  Greek  so  well  as  Major  Mercer.  Then  it 
Was,  that  by  attention  to  the  purest  models  of  antiquity,  he  corrected  that 
partiality  Ibr  French  literature,  which  he  had  strongly  imbibed  by  his  early 
habits  of  study  at  Paris. 

Not  long  after,  he  again  entered  into  the  army,  in  which  he  continued  to 
serve  till  about  the  year  1772,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Major. 
But  he  then  quitted  the  profession,  and  only  resumed  a  military  character, 
when  he  held  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  Fendbles  during  the  American 
war.  On  the  return  of  peace  he  retired  with  his  family  to  Aberdeen,  where 
he  continued  chiefly  to  reside  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

An  acquaintance  had  first  taken  place  between  him  and  Dr  Beattie,  on  Ids 
return  to  Aberdeen,  after  the  Seven  Years  War ;  and  as  their  taste  in  books 
and  their  favourite  studies  were  in  some  respects  entirely  similar,  a  lasting 
friendship  ensued,  which  proved  to  both  a  source  of  the  highest  enjoyment.- 
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Major  Mereer^  acqaaintance  with  books,  eMpedtJfy  of  poetfy  and  beiU* 
iettret,  both  ancient  and  modern,  was  not  only  uncommonly  eartenaive,  bathe 
himself  poBseaaed  a  rich  and  genuine  poetical  Tein^that  led  him,  for  his  own 
amusement  solely,  to  the  composition  of  some  highly  finished  lyric  |neces. 
These  he  carefully  concealed,  howerer,  from  the  knowledge  of  eren  almost 
all  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and  it  was  with  much  diflficnity  that  hii  brotfaei^ 
in-law,  Lord  Glenbervie,  at  length  could  prevail  on  him  to  permit  a  small 
collection  to  be  printed,  first  anonymously,  afterwards  with  his  name.  In 
perusing  these  beautifol  poems,  the  reader,  I  think,  will  find  they  possess 
much  original  genius,  and  display  a  taste  formed  on  the  best  classic  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  whose  spirit  their  author  had  completely  imbibed,  es- 
pecially of  Horace^  who  seems  to  have  been  the  model  whom  he  had  propos- 
ed to  himself  for  his  imitation. 

A  few  years  ago.  Major  Mercer  bad  the  misfortune  to  lose  Ids  wife,  af- 
ter a  long  course  of  severe  indisposition,  during  which  he  had  tended  her 
with  the  most  anxious  assiduity.  Of  that  misfortune^  indeed,  he  may  be. 
«ud  neiver  to  have  got  the  better  ;  and  he  survived  her  little  more  than  two 
years.  That  circumstance  gave  occasion  to  some  elegant  lines  which  Mr 
Hayley  addressed  to  Lord  Glenberrie,  soon  after  Major  Mercer's  death.* 
He  had  long  been  in  a  veiy  valetudinary,  nerrous  state,  till  at  last  his  consti- 
tution entirely  failed,  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  pang,  in  tlio 
seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Besides  possessing  no  ordinary  share  of  knowledge  both  of  books  and 
men,  (for  in  the  course  of  his  military  life  especially,  he  had  lived  much  in 
society  of  various  sorts,)  and  being  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  I  ever 
knew,  Major  Mercer  was  a  man  of  much  piety,  strict  in  the  observance  of 
all  the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  of  high  honour  in  eveiy  transaction  of  life. 

Being  my  relation,  although  somewhat  older,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
companions  of  my  playful  hours ;  and  we  continued  through  life  the  steadiest 
friends  and  most  constant  correspondents.  It  is,  therefore,  widi  a  melancho- 
ly yet  pleasing  satisfaction,  tliat  I  look  back  on  that  intereourM  of  friendship, 
which  subsisted  between  us  during  more  than  half  a  century,  without  inter- 
ruption and  without  decay. 

Major  Mercer  was  bom  27th  February,  1734,  and  died  18th  November, 
1804, 

*   BPITAPB   FOB   MAJOR   MSRCER. 

Aroond  this  gnve»  ye  types  of  merit  spread! 
Here  Mercer  shares  the  Sahbsth  of  the  dead : 
Te  lAorels,  here,  with  double  lustre,  bioom. 
To  deck  a  soldier's  and  a  poet's  tomb  I 
Gracefully  pleasing  in  each  manly  part  1 
His  verses,  like  his  virtues,  win  the  heart. 
Grateful  for  wedded  bliss,  (for  years  hb  pride !) 
He  lost  it,  and,  by  fond  affliction,  died. 
Here,  ScoJptore  I  fix  thy  emblematic  dove. 
To  grace  the  martyr  of  connubial  love ! 
Hal],  ye  just  imir !  in  blest  re-onion  rise  ! 
Revered  on  earth  f  rewarded  hi  die  skies ! 
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I  Note  [S.]p.  106. 
The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  excuse  an  inaccuracy  in  the  reference  here. 

Note  [T.]  p.  140. 
The  following  words  which  are  printed  in  Italics,  are  those  on  which  Mr 
Gray  had  made  remarks,  together  with  the  changes  made  by  Dr  Beattie, 
which  are  printed  in  the  second  column  in  Roman  characters  : 

Stanza     3.  Obttrefieroiu,  is  retained. 

3.  Bending,  is  retained. 

4.  Pentitnu,  &c.  "1 

5.  PlaitteTf  &c.  V  These  three  excellently  altered.. 

6.  Female  heart,  8cc.    J 

7.  Xite,  eont  ofharmonj,  &c.    No  change  made. 
8,9,10,11.    All  preserved  entire. 

13.  Gambling,  changed  to  roving. 

17.  Simple,  changed  to  bumble. 

18.  Mad,  is  retained. 

23i  to  39.    How  they  had  been  originally  altered  by  Mr  Gray's 
advice,  does  not  appear. 

Stanza  34.  The  alliteration  is  preserved. 

36, 37*  38.*  Remain  unaltered.  On  this  part  of  the  poem  Mr 
Gray  is  perfectly  just  in  saying,  that  it  has  been  remarked 
by  others  as  well  as  by  him,  that  the  author  indulges  a  little 
too  much  in  detcrijuion  and  refieetion, 

42.  All  present. 

46.  Infiiriate,  is  preserved. 

53.  Medimrh  incongruous,  &c.  are  retained. 

54.  Not  altered. 

56.  Vernal,  changed  to  autismnal. 

62.  In  the  first  edition,.it  was  dedicated  to  a  male  friend*  although 

the  name  be  left  blankf.    In  the  second  it  is  inscribed  to 

Mrs.  Montagu. 

Note  [U.]  p.  152. 
The  epitaph,  here  alluded  to,  is  tliat,  I  believe,  first  printed  in  the  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  in  the  year  1777,  witli  the  title, 

BSINC  PART  OF  AN  INSCUIPTION  FOR  A  MOVUMSNT  '^O  BB  BRSCTED  BY 
A  GBNTLBMAK  TO  THB  MBMORT  OF  HIS  LADY. 

and  beginning, 

*^  Farewell,  my  best-belovcd !  whose  heavenly  mind, 
"  Genius  with  virtue,  strength  with  softness  joined.' 


f» 


*  Stusa  38.    This  alludes  to  a  singular  bat  deep-rooted  aversion,  which  Dr  Beattie 
all  his  life  evinced  for  thecrewingof  a  coek. 

t  BQ-  Arbathiiot. 
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It  was  ^itten  at  the  request  of  hU  dear  and  intimate  irickid,  Dr  John  Gre- 
gory, for  his  wife,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Forbes,  daughter  of  Wil* 
liam,  Lord  Forbes,  a  very  amiable  and  most  accomplished  woman,  who  died 
at  Aberdeen  27th  September,  1761 ;  and  has  been  published  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent editions  of  Dr  Beattie's  poems.  I  may  add,  that  I  perceive,  by- 
some  of  the  letters  interchanged  between  them  at  the  time,  that  this  inscrip- 
tion is  mentioned  by  Dr  Gregory  with  much  approbation. 

Note  [X.]  p.  153. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  Dr  Beattie  was  indebted  for  this  musical  cari- 
osity, was  Archibald  Menzies,  Esq.  of  Culdares,  in  Perthshire,  North  Bri- 
tain, and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Customs  for  SootUmd, 
who  had  made  a  tour  among  the  Greek  blands  in  the  Levant,  and  being 
fond  of  music,  had  brought  home  with  him  this  composition  as  a  curiosity ; 
but  of  the  antiquity  and  authenticity  of  which  Dr.  Beattie  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained great  doubts ;  which,  to  be  sure,  tend  much  to  diminish  its  value. 
The  transcription  of  the  music,  as  well  as  of  this  note  subjoined  to  this  page, 
Kte/ac  timilet  of  Dr  Beattie's  handwriting. 

I  have  seen  another  copy  of  this  tune,  which  was  given  by  the  same  gen- 
tleman, Mr  Menzies,  to  Lord  Monboddo;  whose  love  for  every  thing  that 
was  Greek,  is  well  known.  On  the  back  of  Lord  Monboddo^s  copy  is  the 
following  memorandum :  *'  A  tune  to  which  the  Greeks  at  present  dance^ 
c<  called  Romeka.  It  imitates  the  winding  of  a  labyrinth ;  and  is  supposed 
*<  to  be  that  which  Theseus  brought  from  Crete  to  Greece  when  he  returned 
'*  with  Ariadne.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  shield,  as  having  been 
**  taught  Ariadne  by  Dcdalus.  Plutarch  also  speaks  of  it  in  the  life  of 
<'  Theseus,  and  Eustathius  in  his  Commentary  upon  Homer.  It  is  danced 
**  upon  all  solemn  occasions ;  and  the  person  who  leads  the  danoe,  carriea  a 
'<  handkerchief  in  his  hand,  representing  the  signal  which  Theseus  was  to 
**  make  if  he  returned  victorious.  It  begins  very  slow,  increasing  still  in 
"  quicknossy  and  then  gradually  sinking  into  a  slow  movement,  as  at  the  be- 
•*  ginning." 

Note  [Y.]  p.  274. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Essay  on  Truth*'  forms  so  distinguished  an  «n» 
not  only  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  but  even  in  the  literary  history  of  his 
country,  that  I  feel  it  as  a  duty  to  offer  to  those  of  my  younger  readers,  iHio 
may  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  the  work,  a  short  abstract  of  its  contents : 
and  I  should  be  proud  to  think,  that  I  could  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
dissemination  of  a  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  author  ibr  the  young, 
and  which  never  can  be  studied  by  them  without  great  moral  and  imdieci- 
tual  improvement. 

The  <<  Essay  on  Truth"  is  divided  by  tlie  author  into  three  great  parts, 
o^  subjects  of  inquiry. 
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In  the  fbnt  |Mtft,  it  i«  his  ohject,  *<  To  trace  the  aevend  kinds  of  eTidence 
''snd  reasoning'  up  to  their  first  principles,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  stan- 
*'  dard  of  truth,  and  ezpkin  its  immutability. 

The  object  of  the  second  part,  is  to  show,  *'  That  his  sentiments  on  this 
"head,  howerer  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  scepticism,  and  with  the 
*'  practice  and  principles  of  sceptical  writers,  are  yet  perfectly  consistent 
<'  with  the  genius  of  true  philosophy,  and  with  the  practice  and  principles  of 
**  those,  whom  all  acknowledge  to  have  been  the  most  successful  in  the  in? 
**vestigation  of  truth:''  and  "that  there  are  rules,  by  which  the  more  im» 
*'  portant  fallacies  of  the  sceptical  philosophy  may  be  detected  by  every  per* 
*'.  son  <^  common  sense,  even  though  he  should  not  possess  acuteness  or  me- 
^'taphysical  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logical  confutation  of 
«*them." 

The  object  of  the  third  part  is,  **  To  answer  some  objections  which  he 
"  antictpatest  and  to  make  some  farther  remarks  by  way  of  estimate  of  seep- 
<<  ticism  and  se^tical  writers^" 

According  to  this  division,  the  first  part  consists  of  two  chapters.  In  the 
first  of  these,  Dr.  fieattie  investigates  *'  the  perception  of  truth  in  general." 
He  begins  by  shewing,  that  belief  is  a  simple  act  of  mind,  which  admits  of 
no  definition  or  description  in  words,  and  that  truth  is  that  which  the  con- 
stitution of  our  nature  determines  us  to  believe,  and  falsehood  that  which 
the  constitution  of  our  nature  determines  us  to  disbelieve.  Truth,  however, 
is  of  two  kinds,  or  is  perceived  by  two  different  faculties  i  that  which  we 
perceive  by  the  intervention  or  in  conseq^uence  of  a  proof,  and  that  which 
we  perceive  immediately  and  from  the  original  laws  of  our  constitution.  The 
faculty  by  which  we  perceive  truths  of  the  first  kind,  is  Heawn,  or  *'  that 
'**  faculty  which  enables  us,  from  relations  or  ideas  that  are  known,  to  inves- 
*'  tigate  such  as  are  unknown,  and  without  which  we  never  could  proceed  in 
''the  discovery  of  truth  a  single  step  beyond  first  principles  or  intuitive 
*'  axioms."  To  that  faculty,  on  the  other  hand,  by  which  we  perceive  truths 
of  the  second  kind,  or  self-evident  truths,  he  assigns  the  name  of  Cotnnion 
Setue,  and  he  employs  this  term  to  denote  «that  power  of  the  mind  which 
«  perceives  truth  or  commands  belief,  not  by  progressive  argumentation,  but 
**by  an  instantaneous,  instinctive,  and  irresistible  impulse,  derived  neither 
^  from  education  nor  from  habit,  but  from  nature."  As  it  acts  indepen- 
dently of  our  will,  whenever  its  object  is  presented,  according  to  an  estab- 
lished law  of  mind,  he  considers  it  to  be  properly  a  tense  .*  and  as  it  acts  in 
a  similar  manner  upon  all  mankind,  when  in  fair  and  natural  circumstances, 
he  considers  it  as  properly  called  common  sense. 

From  this  exposition  of  his  principles,  Dr.  Beattie  proceeds  in  the  second 
chapter  to  shew,  "  That  all  reasoning,  in  fact,  terminates  in  first  principles ; 
«  and  that  all  evidence  is  ultimately  intuitive,  or  perceited  by  that  power  of 
**  mind  which  he  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  Common  Sense/*  To  substan- 
tiate this  fundamental  principle  of  his  doctrine,  he  enters  into  a  long  and  lu- 
minous illustration  of  its  truth,  from  the  general  experience  of  mankind  in 
the  various  species  of  evidence.    He  considers,  in  separate  articles,  the  mi- 
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tore  of  tlwt  evid^Ace  whioh  tdees  f(kc6  iii  ntthcnatioil  naisnce ;  the  e«i. 
daMe  df  our  eaECetml  «enM8,  of  comckmmef  •  -mad  of  nenciy ;  tfaeeridoiee 
wbich  goretnt  our  reasoning  from  the  efieet  to  fte  oMise  t  the<ei4deiieeii^ludi 
takes  filicae inprd!>«lile  and  in«u9ogieal  veasoninp;  and  finalif,  tiiat  species 
of  eiidence^wliidi  determines  oar  bdief  inliuinan  testimony.  Atidfromliils 
ivide  and  cMuprehenshe  indaction,  he  sonttes  at  hist  at  the  fcllowing  eon- 
dUsioHs ;  *'  That  imless  we  1>eUeve  manythhigs  viftont  proof,  ve  nevercan 
"  bdieve  any  thhig  at  alt :  that  dl  somid  reasoning  must  ultimately  rest  on 
"the  prfaitrfples  of  cofmnon  tense,  that {s,  on  principles  intnitireiy  eertain, 
"or  hftiiillttOy  pn^able :  and  oonsequently,  that  eomtnon  sense  is  the  uHi- 
''^mate  jadge  of  tratb,  to  irhich  reason  crast  continually  act  In  subofdhia- 
••tion." 

|I.  Having  thus  ascertuned  the  existence  of  certain  ultimate  tnttbM, 
Which  are^rceiTed  by  an  appropriate'  fsindty  of  the  human  sund,  tmA  vpoo 
il4u€h  It  ftiiiM  sppears  that  idl  reasoning,  %!  fiueti  is'ieianded,  Dr.  Beatliogoes 
on»  in  the  second  part  of  his  work,  to  establish  these  ooneluslons,  bythe  aetual 
leixp^rience  of  idllegithnate  pl^osopfay,  iutidby'tSie  pt«eiMe  of  all  those  who 
baTe  been  the  moAt  successful  in  the  "teyoMigati^n  <^  twth.  .  For  this  pur- 
pose lie  exemplifies  hlr  dottrincjs  by  the  instances  of  naUMttttloil  «d  phy- 
sical sd^nce*  in  Which  It  is  onxvers^  atdCiiOirledgedillMtttlie 
tances  of  human  discovery  have  Ixen  made.  He  rtiews,  fbAt  in  the 
t>f  these  sciences,  all  reasoning  rests  upon  intnitive  evtdencet  lUid^  the  laitr 
ter,  upon  the  evidence  Of  sense ;  and  ^atiF  the^mathemslieian  or  natunl 
philosopher  had  deserted  these  grounds  of  their  reasoning,'  or  doiBltedof  the 
evidence,  they  convey,  their  several  sciences  must  hare  stoppafl-ln  tile 
threshold,  and  degenerated  into  verbal  and  unproductive  dontroversy.  It  is 
from  this  satisfactory  illustration,  that  Dr  Beattte  goes  on- with  great  advan- 
tage to  the  analysis  df  that  sceptical  philosophy,  whieh  it  was  the  great  cdd 
of  his  labours  to  combat.  For  this  end,  he  enters,  hi  ^e  second  ehapit^, 
into  an  historical  account  of  the  progress  of  tins  philosophy  in  modem  times, 
from  its  first  appearance  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes,  to  its  final  cempletloii 
in  the  writings  of  Mr  Hume.  He  shews,  that  its  principles  are  diKody  the 
reverse  of  those  which  have  governed  the  investigations  of  the  mathemati- 
cian and  the  natural  philosopher ;  that  it  substitutes  the  evidence  of  rcMon- 
iDg  for  that  of  common  sense  :  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  rejection  of 
all  those  ultimate  truths,  upon  the  admission  of  which  tiie  certainty  of  all 
other  sciences  is  foimded;  and  that  it  terminates  in  conclusions,  which  con- 
tradict all  the  most  genuine  and  universal  principles  of  hnman  belief.  To 
illustrate  the  nature  of  this  sceptical  system  still  farther,  he  selects  two  re- 
markable examples  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sceptical  philosophy,  and  of  tho 
mode  of  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported,  viz.  the  doetrinet  of  the  imr- 
exietenee  of  matter f  and  ^tie  neceuity  rtf  human  atrione.  And  from  the  ana- 
lysis of  these  reasonings,  he  shews,  that,  in  common  with  all  the  reasonings 
of  this  philosophical  system,  they  are  marked  by  these  peculiar  characteris- 
tics :  *<  That  the  doctrines  they  are  intended  to  establish,  are  contradictory 
•'  to  the  general  belief  of  all  men  in  aU  ages :  that  though  enforced  and  sup< 
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'«kMO|ilien)  tiMy  do  nol  prodiioetiuit  oomrifiticNi  whic^  spmid  rewoning  ae* 
<»Ter{kihtoiir«MiaGem<]ieiiiteUi9eDtmuid:  amk  iMtly^  thatveaUy  to  be-. 
**  lieve^  and  to  aet  fron  m  seal  betioi;  of  such,  dpctriaes  wd  rcMoiuAg;*,  niut 
«•  be  attended  witb  fatal  conseqoenoei  t»aeienM,tawtiif»  to  hus^an  aapicty* 
''  and  to  all  the  important  intereats  of  maDkind*'' 

III.  Intbethifdpartyuadertiieappcaraiieoofanawevuigtbeobjecliona 
wfakh  he  antieipatea*  Dr.  Bealtie  piiranca,  with  great  force,  bia  argument, 
ag^dnat  that  aystem  of  aceptieal  pbiloaopby  which  he  bad  before  aaaljraed. 

In  the  first  diaplev,  m  replgrhig  to  the  objection,  <'Tbat  hia  syatem  tcnda 
«*ta  diacowmge  fnedam  of  inquny,  and  to  encourage  implicit  faith  s"  he  dia* 
tinguiahea  between  that  implicit  faith,  which  conaiata  in  acqiuesccace  witk 
the  doctrines  of  men,  and  diat  which  coosiata  in  acquiesceiice  with  the  fim- 
damental  htwa  of  intellectual  and  moral  belief  i  and  ahewa,  that  aa  the  laat 
h  the  fi)uiidation  of  all  legitimate  philosDphy,  it  is  that  alsQ  which  alone  bia 
doctrine  encouragea  and  pRmiotea« 

To  a  second  oljectlon,  **  That  bia  aystem  of  philpaopby  is  not  strictly  ac<- 
•*  cording  to  logic,  or  aome  of  the  established  laws  oi  that  science,"  his  re* 
pliea»  by  admitting  the  objection,  but  by  diatinguiahing  between  that  techni- 
cal logic  which  baa  obtained  in  the  aclioola,  and  that  rational  logic  which  ia 
founded  on  the  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  roan,  and  the  eatabliahed  lawa 
of  bia  ccmstitution.  With  the  last  of  these,  he  shews,  that  bis  system  is  en- 
tirely consistent,  and  that  it  agreea  in  ita  principles  with  that  enlightened 
syatem  of  ioTeaflgation  which  was  recommended  by  Lord  9Acon :  and  in  the 
iUustnition  of  thia  important  aubject,  he  enters,  in  the  seoQnd  chapter,  into  a 
long  and  ingenious  disquisilaon^  to  shew,  that  the  logic  of  the  8ch9olmen  wag 
the  legitimate  parent  of  the  modem  system  of  scepticism  i  that  the  pryiciplea 
of  both  we  to  doubt  of  every  thing,  and  to  conaider  every  thing  aa  a  aubject 
of  diapute ;  that  the  investigations  in  both  are  chiefly  supported  either  by  the 
illusion  of  words,  or  the  evidence  of  a  narrow  and  partial,  induction »  and 
that  they  both  lead  to  conclusions  contrary  either  to  ezperieooe,  or  to  truths 
of  the  most  indisputable  authority.  • 

In  the  concluding  chapter,  in  answer  to  the  objection,  *'  That  he  baa  re- 
*  presented  the  consequences  of  metaphysical  error  aa  more  fatal  than  they 
**  are  found  to  be  in  fact,**  Dr  Seattle  enters  into  a  warm  and  eloquent  dis- 
play of  the  reaGty  of  these  consequences.  He  shews,  that  the  system  which 
he  has  combated,  is  hostile  equally  to  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  man ;  that  it  establishes  a  method  of  reasoning,  sufficient  to  overturn 
every  truth  upon  which  his  virtue  or  bia  piety  is  rested ;  and  that  no  man 
can  adopt  it  without  losing  att  the  convictiona*  which  can  render  human  life 
either  honourable  or  happy. 

As  the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  "  Essay  on  Truth''  have  met  with 
some  opposition  by  later  writen,  particulars^  by  Dr  Pneatley  and  hb  follow- 
ers, I  had  hoped  to  gratify  my  readers  with  some  observations  on  that  aub- 
ject by  my  friend  Mr  Professor  Stewart,  who  supports  the  great  doctrines 
of  Dr  Reid  and  Dr  Beattie,  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  this  unive^- 
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«ity,  with  t  force  of  reatoning,  and  a  dignity  of  jdoqueoce,  altofether 
own.  Bat  in  this  hope  I  have  been  disappointed  by  some  unaToidaUe  inter- 
mptions,  to  wluch  Mr  Stewart  has  been  ezpoaed»  that  hare  put  it  out  of  hi« 
power  to  fulfil  his  intention.  I  should  the  more  have  lamented  this  misfiir* 
tone,  did  I  not  trust  that  he  may  htereafter  giye  those  obsenralions  a  place 
in  some  of  his  own  compositions. 

Mr  Stewart's  observations  were  to  be  communicated  to  me  in  a  letter,  of 
which  he  had  only  been  able  to  prepare  the  rough  draught  t  but  the  account 
of  Dr  Beattie's  mode  of  writing  on  philosophical  subjects^  and  the  eloquent 
encomium  with  which  he  meant  to  wind  up  the  whole,  are  so  truly  charac- 
teristic of  my  deceased  friend,  that  I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  inserting^ 
them  here. 

««••»»  Inii  work  proiessedly  polemical,*'  says  Mr  Stewart,  "  it  was  im* 
possible  for  the  author  to  aim  at  unity  or  at  elegance  of  deugn ;  but  what 
was  really  practicable,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  executed  with  an  unoom« 
mon  degree  of  skill  and  judgment ;  arranging  his  materials  in  a  distinct  and 
luminous  order,  and  leading  the  attention  agreeably  from  one  part  of  his 
argument  to  another,  by  those  happy  transitions,  which  form  one  of  the  chief 
secrets  in  the  art  of  composition ;— above  all,  enlivening  and  adorning  hb 
important  subject,  (so  unattractive  in  itself  to  the  generality  of  readers)  by 
a  power  of  varied  and  hxppy  illustration,  peculiariy  characteristical  of  bis 
own  genius. •••• 

"  These  critical  remarks  on  the  *'  Essay  on  Truth"  (I  must  request  you 
to  observe,)  says  Mr  Stewart,  **  do  not  in  the  least  afiect  the  essential 
merits  of  that  very  valuable  performance ;  and  I  have  stated  them  with 
the  greateit  freedom,  because  your  late  excellent  friend  possessed  so  many 
other  i^questionable  claims  to  high  distinction*— as  a  moralist,  as  a  critic, 
as  a  grammarian,  as  a  pure  and  classical  writer,  and,  above  all,  as  tbe  au- 
thor of  the  **  MifutreL**  In  any  one  of  the  difierent  paths  to  which  his  am- 
bition has  led  him,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  name  tomt  of  his 
contemporaries  by  whom  he  has  been  surpassed  i  but  where  is  the  individual 
to  be  found,  who  has  aspired  with  g^reater  success  to  an  equal  variety  of  lite- 
rary honours  ? 

«*  I  am  happy  to  think,  that  the  moral  effect  of  his  works  is  likely  to  be 
so'powerfully  increased  by  the  Memoirs  of  his  exemplary  life,  which  you  are 
preparing  for  the  press ;  while  tbe  respect  which  the  public  already  enter- 
tains for  his  genius  and  talents,  cannot  fail  to  be  blended  with  other  senti- 
ments still  more  flattering  to  his  memory,  when  it  is  known  with  what  for« 
titude  and  resignation  he  submitted  to  a  series  of  trials,  far  exceeding  those 
which  fall  to  the  commqn  lot  of  humanity ;  and  that  the  most  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  his  mind  were  made,  under  the  continued  pressure  of  the  severest 
domestic  affliction,  which  a  heart  like  his  could  be  doomed  to  suffer. 

•I  •  •  •  I  regret  the  extravagant  length  to  which  this  letter  has  insensibly 
extended ;  but  I  have  no  time  to  attempt  an  abridgment  of  its  contents.  I 
hope,  however,  (if  you  think  any  part  of  it  worth  a  place  in  your  Appendix) 
that  you  may  consider  yourself  as  at  perfect  liberty  to  m>ke  whatever  re-* 
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trenchmenU  may  appear  to  yon  to  be  proper ;  mariLing  with  asteriiki  the 
place  of  any  para^^raph  you  may  be  pleased  to  omit»  in  order  to  account  for 
the  want  of  connection/'  &c.  &c. 
To  Sir  William  Fobbbs,  Bart. 

Dr  Beattie'a  philoaophical  writingi  may  be  properly  divided  into  two 
daaseiy  Moratity  and  Criticiam.  But  tifete  are  so  intimately  blended  in  his 
worics,  as  materially  to  support  each  other ;  and  he  loses  no  proper  oppor- 
tunity, even  on  subjects  that  seem  least  to  promise  him  the  means  of  en« 
forcing  moral  troths,  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers,  such  views 
of  human  nature  as  tend  to  ennoble  the  understanding,  and  improve  the 
heart. 

Besides  his  great  wotk,  his  *'  Essay  on  Truth,"  that  to  which  he  owed 
the  first  dawn  and  subsequent  advancement  of  his  reputation  as  a  moral 
philosopher,  there  still  remains  to  be  given,  however,  some  aceount  of  his 
other  Essays.  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  tltis  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  in 
such  a  manVier,  as  that  the  reader,  before  he  begins  to  the  perusal,  may 
have  some  idea  of  what  sort  of  instruction,  or  entertainment,  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with. 

In  his  first  Essay,  Dr  Beattie  has  given  some  analysis  of  the  sister  arts  of 
poetry  and  music,  with  a  view  to  discover  how  they  aiVect  the  mind.  He 
was  led,  he  says,  to  this  dissertation,  by  having  heard  it  urged^  that  taste  is 
capricious,  and  criticism  variable  i  and  that  the  rules  of  Aristotle,  being 
founded  on  the  praetice  of  Sophocles  and  Homer,  ought  not  to  be  applied  to 
poema  of  other  ages  and  nations.  He  admits  the  plea,  he  uy,  as  far  as 
those  rules  are  local  and  temporary ;  but  asserts,  that  many  of  them,  h&£g 
founded  in  nature,  are  indispensable,  and  not  to  be  violated  without  imprd- 
priety.  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  licentiousness,  be  maintains,  that  true 
poetiy  is  a  thing  perfectly  rational  and  regular ;  and  that  nothing  can  be 
more  strictly  philosophical  than  thai  part  of  criticism  may,  and  ought  to  be, 
which  unfolds  the  general  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  other  kinds 
of  composition. 

In  Uie  commencement  of  this  Essay,  Dr  Besttie  examines  a  question 
which  has  been  a  good  deal  agitated  among  the  critics.  What  is  the  end  of 
poetry  ?  Whether  to  give|^asure,  or  to  convey  instruction  ?  and  he  decides 
in  favour  of  the  first.  To  instruct,  he  says,  is  an  end  common  to  all  good 
writing.  If  the  historian  and  ph  ilosopher  accomplish  this,  they  will  be  al  low- 
ed to  have  acquitted  themselves  well ;  but  the  poet  must  do  a  great  deal  for 
the  sake  of  pleasure  only ;  and  if  he  fail  to  please,  he  may  deserve  praise  on 
other  accounts,  but  as  a  poet  he  has  done  nothing.  Having  occasion,  in  the 
xourse  of  this  disquisition,  to  mention  Dryden,  he  delivers  his  opinion  of  that 
great  genius ;  gives  a  character  of  his  writings  at  considerable  length,  and 
draws  a  very  masterly  comparison  between  him  and  Pope. 

In  his  second  chapter,  speaking  of  the  standard  of  poetical  invention,  he 
takes  occasion  to  introduce  an  animated  and  beautiful  eulogium  on  the  ad- 
vantages and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  study  and  contemplation  of  th« 
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vmAsb df  Mtore ;  ft tbemenn  wliieh  he  dgMghtgAiMcfctcfceipBdite;  te ikm 
dbqniiteion,  he  introdaces  &  (teisetev  of  Swilt  flviMNDe  of  fau  wiitiBy^ 

particularly  his  '*  GulU'ter**  TnroeU/'  the  latter  p«l  of  wftiok  he  sevenisr  ie> 
probates.  In  his  next  chapter,  he  shows,  Hiat  peotsy  eiAabiU  aitttMe  i£iia- 
ture  somewhat  different  from  the  reality  of  things ;  and  this  he  illustrates  by 
a  v&ifoty  of  obserrations  dntwn  from  coBtempkttng'  the  huraas  dnracter. 
ki  the  iniMecution  of  this  subject^  he  takes  ecmaion  to  enter  art*  aoae  es* 
amiimtiaii  of  the  dindae  poena  of  ttarmer,  VirgH,  and  MillDn,  and  of  the  .merit 
of  the  chaaaders  fooad  in  each. 

Oonnaeted  witii  tiie  sobjeet  of  poetry,  Dr  Beattie  an*  intaodaoea  into 
thii  Bsaay,  semarka  on  muaio,  n»  h  aflfeota  the  nUad:  and  Imre  hefant  ei> 
amines  the  question.  Whether  music  be  an  imitative  art  ?  which  he 
in  tbe  negative.  This  he  ittaatrfttes  hy  a  variety  of  the  happiest 
iSqus,  drawn  homt  the  natore  of  the  hmMoi  mind,  aa  wttH  an  the  praatKe  of 
tfie  best  maBten»  both  in  iminc  and  poetry. 

In  his  ihlhywhig  section  he  empiifes.  Row  the  pleaaoMs  we  derive  Iron 
,  iliuaic  are  to  be  aceeunted  for  ?  He  ia  wefl  awaie,  he  aayn,-  <^tlie  difioakjr 
of  this  qoeation.  He  therefbre  promisea  nothing  mete  than  a  few  eunoiy 
remarks.  Yet  into  these  remarks  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  a  variety  of 
reflections,  foundied  in  sound  sense,  in  true  philoaophy,  a  love  of  virtue^  and 
oonsummate  knowle^^  of  human  nature. 

Then  fellows  a  section  on  the  peculiarities  of  national  nmiaic ;  in  the 
course  of  which  he  particubriy  examines  the  two  veiy  dlffinent  species  of 
mfusic  peculiar  to  the  Highlands  and  southern  parts  of  Seodand ;  and  shows 
h^w  they  naturally  accord  with  the  face  of  the  conntty  in  those  ofjposite  rt* 
gions.  This  section  will  be  perused  with  interest  by  every  native  of  Soot* 
land.  It  is  here  that  he  has  introduced  a  Disquisition  on  the  Seamd  Sight, 
which  he  justly  treats  as  a  visionary,  though  popular,  belief  in  the  HighUnda 
of  Scotland. 

In  the  second  part  of  this  Essay,  he  treats,  at  eonaiderable  length,  of 
Poetical  Language,  and  introduces  many  ingenioi»,  instructive,  and  pleasing 
elucidations,  of  epic,  dramatic,  and  other  species  of  poetry  s  and  all  this  he 
illustrates  by  a  variety  of  apposite  examples  from  the  moat  esteemed  poems, 
both  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Towards  the  close  of  this  Eaaay,  he  en- 
ters, at  considerable  length,  into  an  examination  of  the  structure  of  verse. 

I  But  for  all  this  the  reader  must  consult  the  Essay  itself^  which  will  aifeid 

\  him  a  high  gratification. 

^  Every  reader  of  any  taste  wiH  be  struck  with  the  observation,  that,  in 

\  this  Essay  on  Poetry  and  Music,  the  language  is  more  ornamented  than  in 

any  other  part  of  his  philosophical  works.    I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that 

^  although  the  characteristic  qualities  of  Dr  Beattie*s  style  are  perspicuity,  sim- 

plicity, and  elegance,  it  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  sublimity.  Of  that  as- 
sertion, I  have  drawn  most  of  my  proofs  fh)m  this  very  Essay.*  And  here  it 
is  curious  to  remark  the  manner  in  which  our  philosophical  poet  has  express- 

*  vide  Wjsn,  p.  539^ 
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ed  the  anMMiitiaient  in  «legwit«iidpAtheticfxfdte»  and  ki  duurte  and  bar- 
mottkNis  vene.  '<  It  it « tfaoge/'  heaay^  « te  «beerve  Hm  callouaness  qF 
*'  tone  jneB,  -Mwe  whom  aU,th*  g loriea  of  heaves  iwid  earth  paaa  in  daily 
<<  aH»easi<m»  without  toofhiilg  thdr  heart*,  ^kf^ting^  their  Cuicy,  or  \emng 
aaydinabiefleHiettbtaoce.  fiveoof  thosewhopKtendtoienaibilityybow 
nanjr  are  4hcffe,to«ham  the  hwtM  of  the  nmg  or  setting  aun ;  thc^aik- 
^*  liogconcMreoftheaiidikighlaky;  the  mountain  foreat  totsiog  and  raar- 
*^  ing  to  the  atom,  or.  wazbli|ig  vrith  aUthe  melodiea  of  a  auanmer^vening  ; 
**  the«weet  ioieMhaAge  of  hUi  and  date,  ahade  and  aiin.«hine,  grove,  kwo, 
"  and  water,  which  an  estenaiveJaadaoape  o9em  to  the  view  i  the  aceneiy 
**  of  the  ocean,  ao  hrwiAy,  ao  m^jeatic,  and  ao  tjsemeadoua ;  the  many  pleaaing 
Tarietiea  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  Uoigdom,  could  never  afford  so  much 
real  aatSHftotien,  aa  the  steama  and  noiae  of  a  balUroom,  the  insipid  fid- 
«*  dling  and  aqaaUangofaiiepeMypr  the  vexatiena  and  wranglinga  of  a  card- 
••  table.'** 

This  is  the  very  same  aentiment  with  that  so  beautifully  expressed  in  the 
**  Itftoatiel/* 

**  O'hqw  canst  thou  reaouaoe  the  bounfUf  sfr  atqre 
*^  Of  ehatvia,  whieh  nature  to  her  votary  yields  I . 


**  The  warbling  weodhMkl,  the  aeaoonding  shore^ 
^  The  pomp  of  giovea,  and  gamitura^of  fielda» 
<'  AU  thAt  the  genial  ray  of  jaeming.g^da, 
t*  And  all  thaft  icchoea  to  the  aong  of  ^ren. 


Att  fiiatithe  mottMMn^a  ahelleriog  bosom  abialda,  / 


And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heavep, 
**  Oh  how  eanat  thou  rentttnce^  «id'hope,^be  fiMrgivtn  T' 

ilfiM«rr/»  Bqokf'L'Stanaa  IX. 

,  His  following  Kssay-ia  on  Laughter»vik  which  be  says,  that  in  tracing  out 
the  cause  of  laughter,  he  means  rather  to  illustrftte,  than  to  confute  the  opi- 
oiona  of  those  who  have  already  written  on  the  same  sul^ect.  Vet  notwith- 
standing IbrDier  discoverieSy.the  following  Essay,  he  thinks,  may  be  found 
perhaps  to  contain  something  new,  to  throw  light  on  certain  points  of  criti- 
cism that  have  not  been  much  attended  to,  and  even  to  have  some  merit  as  a 
familiar  example  of  philosophical  induction,  carried  on  with  a  strict  regard 
to  fact,  and  without  any  bias  in  favour  of  any  theory. 

Ue  aets  out  with  marking  the  distinction  between  ridiculous  and  ludicrous 
ideas,  aa  both  .axciting  laughter ,  although  in  different  ways  ;  and  tliis  leads 
him  to  divide  laughter  into  two  kinds,  which  he  distinguishes  into,  what  he 
calls,  ammal  and  sentimental.  He  then  gives  tlie  several  opinions,  which 
different  philosophers  have  entertained  on  the  subject,  Aristotle,  Hobbes, 
Hutcheson,  Akenside,  and  tliis  leads  him  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  laugh- 
ttar.    In  the  course  of  these  disquisitions,  he  has  introduced  and  treated  of 

*  Emt  on  PociPT  fn^  MnBic#  Part  I.  chap.  ii.  p.  309. 
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ft  Tsrietf  of  litetikfy  tofMCS,  which  he  has  embenkhed  with  infiiiiCe  art  md 
critical  skill ;  and  in  doin^  this,  he  has  contrived,  with  a  dexterity  peculiar 
to  himself,  even  from  so  unpromising  a  subject  aa  Laughner  and  LwHe^om 
Compontion,  to  introduce  some  moral  disquisitiona  of  great  value,  wiUi  cha- 
racters of  comedies,  and  satires,  and  novels,  In  such  a  manner,  as  to  abow 
the  charms  of  virtue,  the  efficacy  of  religion,  and  the  odious  deformity  of 
vice.  In  particular,  he  reprobates,  with  becoming  zeal  and  proprietyy  all 
those  attempts  to  excite  ridicule  andUiugbter,  by  parodies  of  scripture,  and 
profane  aUnsions  to  sacred  things.  His  concluding  ciiapter  is  an  attempt  to 
account  for  the  superiority  of  the  moderns,  in  ludicrous  writing,  over  the 
ancients,  which  he  clearly  decides  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  in  ptoof  of 
which  he  produces  many  ingenious  arguments. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  admirable  Essay ;  displaying  much  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart  and  understanding  t  and  whence,  whoever  reads  it  with 
attention,  will  reap  both  entertainment  and  instruction  in  no  ordisaiy  mea- 
sure. 

The  concluding  Essay,  in  this  volume,  contains  remarks  on  the  utility^  of 
classical  learning ;  in  which  he  combats  the  absurd  idea,  that  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Roman  learning  is  of  little  or  no  value,  and  may  very  readily  be 
dispensed  with.  He  strongly  urges  all  the  usual  arguments  in  support  of 
his  proposition,  with  perspicuity  and  force »  and  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  answers  all  the  hadcneyed  objections  that  have  been  brought  for- 
ward by  those,  who  undervalue  classical  learning,  which,  as  Dr  Beattie  has 
justly  observed,  he,  who  is  possessed  of,  would  not  relinquish  on  any  consider 
ration  ;  and  that  those  persons  are  most  ddig;hted  wit^tbe  ancient  writers, 
who  understand  them  best. 

Such  were  the  Essays,  whieh  Dr  Beattie  added  to  that  edition  of  the 
**  Essay  on  Truth,*'  published  in  1776 ;  and  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  were 
a  very  valuable  present  to  his  subscribers  to  that  excellent  performance. 

He  afterwards  published,  in  the  year  1783,  "  Dissertations  Moral  and 
"  Critical,"  of  which  I  proceed  to  give  some  brief  account. 

They  were  first  composed,  as  Dr  Beattie  tells  in  his  preface,  in  a  difler- 
*ent  form,  being  part  of  a  course  of  prelections,  read  to  those  youi^  gentle- 
men, whom  it  was  his  business  to  initiate  in  the  elements  of  moral  science. 
This,  he  hopes,  will  account  for  the  frequent  plainness  of  the  style ;  for  the 
introduction  of  practical  and  serious  observations ;  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  illustration,  than  would  have  been  requisite,  if  his  hearers  had  been  of 
riper  years,  or  more  accustomed  to  abstract  enquiiy.  He  had  been  desired 
to  publish  the  whole  system  of  lectures,  but  had  been  prevented  by  many 
considerations.  He  therefore  gave  only  a  few  detached  passages,  and  wished 
them  to  be  considered  as  separate  and  distinct  Essays.  In  treating  of  them, 
he  wished  to  avoid  all  matters  of  nice  curiosity,  and  confine  himself  to  such 
as  seem  to  promise  amusement  and  practical  information. 

The  first  Essay  is  on  Memory  and  Imaginatitm*  It  commences  with 
flpme  general  observations  on  the  natural  connection  between  the  soul  and 
B$xly,  while  we  remain  in  this  worid,  as  far  a&  memory  is  concerned,  which 
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■he  jiutily  owniden  m  ose  of  those  peculiarities  Uutt  4istioguiih  mMi  fh>m 
.  the  'mfkrior  animals. 

In  his  first  chapter,  he  marks  the  difference  between  memmj  and  inwgi' 

noHm.    In  his  second  chapter,  he  ^ves  a  general  account  of  this  faculty, 

its  phenomena  and  lairs,  andshows*  that  the  great  uatc^  memory  is  atuvHo^. 

This  part  of  his  «uhject  he  illustrates  by  a  vwiety  of  liTcly  and  ingenious  ob- 

seryations.    Among  other  things,  be  gives  account  of  a  curious  invention, 

Aeqpiently  spokm  of  by  the  old  rhetoricians,  under  the  name  o£  artifieiqt  me* 

-mory*  whereof  both  Cicero  and  Qui^tilwm  hatia  given  an  account,  though 

jlieitber  of  thorn  so  distinctly  as  could  )be  wished.    Of  this,  he  gives  what, 

(he  .says,  he  conceives  to  be  a  descriptipn,  but  which,  if  just»  he  agrees  with 

,Qyinti1ian  that  it  yas  too  complex »  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  generally  allowed, 

.-that  to  lemeanber  the  art  would  reqiure  as  great  an  exertion  of  thought  and 

•laetimT*  as  would  be  necessaiy  to  keep  in  mind  the  thing  to  be  remembered. 

tllere  he  introdkices  a^dissertatioivAn  haad-writing,  as  connected  with  tran- 

jKHptiosi,  which  he  deems  an  Ufeful  help  to  memory.    He  then  goes  on  to 

;ihow  the  yarieties  of  wtfimety  3  and  after  having  touched  omthese  points,  he 

l^s  us  ja  very  semnble  ehapter  on  the  various  giethods  of  improving  m/em^ 

ry%  whieh  he  conclttdes  with  a  disquisition  on  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  the 

bar»  and  the  senate,  dbmparing  the  one  mod^of  public  speaking^  with  the 

4itl^;  in  the  course  of  which  be  examines  the  question,  whether  sennons 

.OMght  to  be  delivered  from  memory,  or  from  a  wTitten  copy,  andcl^t^ly  gives 

.the,  preference  to  the  latter:  for  which  he  quotes  the  ^uthor^y  qf  some  of 

•the  most  esteemed  preadiers  of  the  church  of  .£ngbad.*  ,  For  the  tru^h  of 

^his  semariE*  h&;appea]8  to  "  those  who  ^i^x^  had  tlie  happiness  to  obsearve, 

•Miaod  to  fi^Wtbut  suUvne  aj)d  apostpUc  simplicity,  and  that  mild,  though 

.'*  commanding  .enei^^  which  distinguish  both  j^  composition  and.the  pro- 

^^nunciailio»  pf  a'P^steus  aadft  Hiird."t 

The  concluding  chapter  of  this  ingenious  Essay  is  occupied  with  remarks 
jSn  the  memory  of  bruteif,  which  he  admits  they  enjoy  in  a  certain  degree. 
Yet  with  all  the  helps  which  animalsderive  from  instinct,  or  from  more  acute 
t9iS»»A  of  sense,  howinierior,  he  exclaims^  is  the  memory  of  the  most  in- 
telligent bpute  to  that  of  reasonshle-bfungs  I  The  disproportion  is  almost  in- 
ifinite.  He  then  gives  sn  animated  sad  brilliant  eulogium  on  the  extent  and 
capacity  of  the  human  memory,  and^ffthe  powers  of  which  he  gives  a  slight 
jrecapitulation  in  the.mosi  glowing  colours.  I  lament  th«t  the  plan  and  li- 
mited nature  of:this  analysis  forbid  my  giving,  here  the  whole  o^^t^  beauti- 
ftd  pissage  \  but  I  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  sublime  c^melur 
^on  of  this  enesgetic  address  to  bis  audience.  "  ..  1  •  .'  v  >  ^ 

"  Let  us,  henpe  learn,*'  says  he,  <<  to  set.  a  pr<yper*valtte  on  the.  dignity  of 
^<  the  human  soul;  and  to  think  of  itainjteUectual  faculties  as  inexpressibly 
<*  superiof »  both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  >to  those.of  the  animal  world.  If  we 
"  be  capable  oj^  endless  im[»t>vement  (and  what  reason  is  there  to  believe 
"that  we  are  not),  surely ourdestination  must  be  different  irom  theirs ;  fpr^ 

*  DUsert.  Mor.  and  Critic,  p.  47— A7. 
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^  the  ftuthor  0f  tiAtii»e40es  abthang'InTaiii;  ttid  an  uideNtaiidSag,  ISir  mew 
"  limited  than  that  of  roan,  would  be  sufficient  for  all  the  (iiirpoaes  of  acMA- 
^*  tura,  whose  dnratloa  is  circunsdribed  by  the  term  of  an  hundred  jnean. 
'*  Oor  minds,  therefore,  mnst  have  been  destined  for  seeneeof  in{>TOfe»ciit 
**  more  extensive  and  glorious,  than  these  below ;  and  eur  being' to  eompte- 
'*hend  periods  more  durable^  than  those  that  are  ineatwed  out  bj  the 
"  sun.*** 

In  his  subsequent  Dissertation,  on  ImaginMhn,  Dr  Beattie  gires  a  i^ae- 
tal  aoeount  of  thatfaculty  of  the  mind.  He  treats  of  the  assoeiatimi  ef 
ideatf,  and  the  varions  causes  whence  it  preeeeds.  He  then  iatfodnees  a 
disquisition  on  the  origin  of  beauty,  forwfaiohiie  infiart  endearfMirs  & 
account ;  and  be  has  two  chaprters,  the  oae  cimtainfaig  remarks  on  GsMraf , 
and  the  other  on  Taift  and  its  impioveinento,  as  they  are  eonneeited  with 
the  fmaginaiioH:  This  disstfftation,  which  i»«f  conidderable  length*  will  be 
deemedt  I  suspeot,  by  most  of  his  readers,  at  least  it  iure^  appears  so  to 
«ke,  to  be  of  rather  too  abstracted  snd  metaphyseal  a  natiire.  Y^  it  cer- 
tainly conttdttsmucb  depth  of  thinking,  and  many  pvoofo  i>f  original  geai«S| 
as  well  as  eiitieal  knowMg«,  wbieh  those  readers  who  are  food  of  such  ape* 
euladons,  will  peruse  #ith  pieasure.  He  eoocludes  this  Esnj,  by  retaming 
to  the  subject  of  Imagiwdtion  i  with  some  directions*for  a  proper  regulation 
of  it.  Tbis  last  part  of  his  subject  is  fatghiy  interestinff,>  and  very  maeh  in- 
tended for  the  nae  of  atttdious  and  literary  persons.  Vnhaf^ly,  he  was  but 
totf  weU  qiillified,  from  his  ovn  melaneboly  espetienoe,  and  tfaedraad- 
fhl  oondhien  to  whicb  his  own  beaMi  had  been  Tedneed»  by  intense 
q)plication  to  stildy,  to  treat  ^  the  evils  attendant  on  a  fttetwy  «ottnb 
of  ti^.  In  the  close  of  this  Essay,  he  seiaeii  as  usual  the  epportnnity 
of  intrddooing  a  mast  beautirul  ealogy  on  the  gienftitt  ittd  spiril  of  tile  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  language  so  expressive  and  apJMropriSiev  that  I  aaiAMitt«aitt 
tlie  fkleasure  of  trmiseribi^g  it  here. 

•<  Lastly,**  says  Dr  Beatl|e»  <«  kt  thosa  win-  wish  to  preserve  th^r  imagi- 
<*  natieflin  a  cheerful  and  healthy  states  eultivwte  pietgr,  snd  guard  against 
^superstidon  $  by  forming  ri|^  nations  of  God's' adorable  being  and  provft- 
*^dence,  and  cherishing  tike  eorrespondent  alfoetionsof  kuve,  venetatien»  and 
^'graVitude.  Superstition  is  fierce  and  gloomy;  but  true  Christismty  ^ves 
^gloiy  to  the  divine  natwe,^  and  is  most  comfoitable  tn  the  human.  It 
*^  teaches,  that 'nothing  happens^  but  by  the  perMstion  of  Him,  who  is 
'^grea^st,  wisest^  and  best;  that  the  adversities  which  l^efal  us  may  all  be 
*<iift^^NMl  itito  bliessingfl :  that  man  la  indeed  a  idnfol  ereatures  but  that 
<'  God  has  graciously  provided  for  him  the  means  botii  of  psMdn  and  of  hts^ 
^  pideirsi'  that  if  w«  obey  the  Dospe^  than  wliich  no  system  erf-  doctrine  can 
*<  be  more  excellent  in  itself^  or  supported  by  better  evident ;  ihtr  light  of- 
'^fietionif  tobick  are  but  fat  a  ^fttrniMt^  fhall  noork  rmtfcr  tr*  tm  eternal  neight 
**  oj glory :  for  that  when  these  transitory  scenes  disappear,  in  endless  state 
?of  things  19411  commence,  iHimi^  virtue  shaH  titanph,  and  all  her  tears  be 

*  Ditsertftdoot  Moral  and  CriticliJ^p.  «8. 
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"  wiped  Awaj  Ibrerori  wherein  there  will  be  u  much  kikity,  es  the  meet 
*'  ezeked  beoeToltnce  can  detice»  and  no  more  paniahmcnt,  than  the  moat 
"  perfect  juBtioe  will  approve.  He  who  believea  all  thii»  and  endeaTOitra  to 
**  act  accovdingly,  muat  look  upon  the  calamitiea  of  life  aa  not  very  material  > 
**  and,  while  he  retains  the  command  of  hia  lacultieBy  may  have  continuallj 
**  preaent  to  hia  imagination  the  moat  aubline,  and  moat  transporting  vieway 
'*  that  it  ia  possible  for  a  human  being  either  to  wiah  ht,  or  to  compea* 
••  hend.*' 

*'  The  divine  Omnipotence  ongfat  at  all  thnea  to  inapire  ua  with  venera* 
**tion  and  holy  lear.  By  the  simplest  means,  or  without  any  meana,  it  caa 
*'  accomplish  the  most  important  purposes.  This  very  faculty  of  imagina- 
*«  tion,  the  Deity  can  make  to  each  of  us,  even  in  this  woiU,  the  inatrumeni 
*'  of  exquisite  happiness,  or  consummate  misery,  by  setting  before  it  the  moat 
**  glorioua  objects  of  hope,  or  the  most  tremendous  imagea  of  deapair.  What 
<*  a  bleaaing  are  cheerful  thoughta,  and  a  sound  imagination !  And  what  man 
f<can  aay,  that  his  imagination  and  thoughts  are  alwaya,  or  indeed  at  anjr 
**  time,  in  hia  own  power  I  Let  ua,  therefore,  learn  humility,  and  aeek  tim 
**  Divine  favour  above  all  tlunga.  And  while  we  endeavour  to  make  a  light 
uae  of  the  rules  he  ba^  prescribed,  or  gives  ua  grace  to  discover,  for  puri- 
fying and  improving  our  nature,  let  ua  look  up  for  aid  to  him»  whoee  infl«> 
^*ence  alone  can  render  them  successful.*'* 

His  next  Dissertation  is  that  on  Dreaming.  Of  thia  production  he  W9i$ 
himself  exceedin^y  fond :  and  yet  it  cannot  be  aaid,  I  think,  to  add  much 
to  our  stock  of  ideas.  The  truth  is,  Dr  Beattie  was  a  great  obeerver  of  hia 
own  dreams,  and  therefore  haa  probably  attached  more  importance  to  the 
aubjeot  than  any  thing  ao  much  out  of  our  own  power  may  aeem  to  de* 
aerve.  An  abridgment  of  this  Dissertation  on  Dreaming  ia  inserted  in  the 
**  Mirror,''  Noa.  73  and  74»  and  it  is  mentioned  above,  p.  73. 

Dr  fieattie's  next,  and  by  much  his  longest  and  moat  elaborate^  Diaacr* 
tation,  is  that  on  the  Theory  of  Language,  It  combines,  indeed,  much  learor 
ing  and  great  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  with  deep  philoaophical  re* 
aearch ;  and  as  it  was  a  subject  which  he  had  studied  profoundly,  he  aeema 
to  have  treated  it  with  more  than  common  ability,  ao  aa  to  have  left  little  for 
the  scholar  to  wish  for. 

He  haa  divided  his  Disaertation  into  two  parte,  in  which  he  treats, 

1.  Of  the  Origin  and  General  Nature  of  Speech. 

2.  Of  Universal  Grammar. 

The  faculty  of  speech,  he  says,  to  what  claaa  soever  of  human  powers  we 
refer  it,  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  charactera  of  our  nature  i  none  of  the  in- 
forior  animals  being,  in  any  deg^e  possessed  of  it.  For  we  must  not  call  by 
the  name  of  epeech  that  imitation  of  human  articulate  voice,  which  parrota 
and  some  other  birds  are  capable  of  j  speech  implying  thought  and  conaet- 
eusness,  and  the  power  of  separating  and  amanging  our  ideaa,  which  ara  fo« 
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aihies  peculiar  to  nktkmal  miiids.  That  some  inferior  'animals  should  ha 
able  to  mimic  human  articuktion,  will  not  seem  wonderful,  when  we  recol- 
lect, that  even  by  machines  certam  words  have  been  articulaled;  but  that 
the  parrot  should  annex  thought  to  the  word  he  utters,  ia  as  unlikdy  as  that 
a  machine  should  doao.  Ho^^ue  and  hune  are  ottered  by  every  parrot ;  but 
the  words  they  stand  ibr  are  incomprehensible^  except  by  beings  endued  wilh 
reason  afad  a  moral  faculty. 

It  has,  however,  been  a  cOtamon  opuiion,  and  is  probable  enough,  that 
there  may  be,  among  irrational  animals,  something-  which,  by  a  fgwre^  we 
may  call  language .'  some  mode^by  which  one  animal  can  make  his  thoughts, 
hia  intentions,  and  his  wbhes  known  to  another  of  his  own  species.  This  is 
so  well  authenticated,  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  a  doubt.*  Pope  haa  elegantibf 
employed  the  epithet  haff-reataung  eUpbam^  to  this  purpose,  even  aa  the  in* 
stinctive  economy  of  beSs  is  figuratively  called  goverrnntnt,  Thia  at  least  is 
evident,  that  the  natural  voices  of  one  animal  are  in  some  degree  intelligi'* 
ble,  or  convey  particular  feelings  or  impulses  to  fathers  of  the  same  species. 
To  dogs  and  horses,  and  even  to  other  creatures  of  less  sagacity,  the  voice 
of  their  master  soon  becomes  familiar ;  and  they  learn  to  perform  ceitain 
actions,  on  receiving  certain  audible  or  visible  signals  from  those  whom  they 
are  wont  to  obey.  This»  however,  ia  a  proof,  rather  of  their  docility,  and  of 
the  quickness  of  their  eye  and  ear,  than  of  any  intelligence  in  regard  to  lan'^ 
guage  s  and  these,  and  the  liks  animal  voices,  have  no  analogy  with  human 
speech.  For,-  first,  men  speak  by  art  and  imitation,  whereaa  the  voices  in 
iiuestion  are  wholly  instinctive :  fiir,  that  a  dog,  which  had  never  heard  ano- 
ther bark,  would  notwithstanding  bark  himself,  admits  of  no  doubt ;  and 
that  a  man,  who  had  never  heard  any  language,  would  not  speak  any,  is 
equally  certam. 

After  having  treated,  somewhat  anatomically,  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fi^rmed,  Dr  Beattie  proceeds  to  consider  the 
English  alphabet ;  and,  in  the  course  of  this  disquisition,  he  introduces  the 
art  of  teaching  those  who  are  deaf  and  dumb  to  speak.  He  has  also  a  chap* 
ter  on  the  numbers  and  measures  of  English  poetry,  as  depending  on  empha- 
sis ;  their  numbers  and  varieties,  illustrated  in  a  very  entertaining  manner, 
by  apposite  examples. 

Dr  Beattie  then  examines  the  absurdity  of  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  the 
origin  of  language,  that  it  is  of  human  invention ;  and  he  proves,  that  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  all  mankind  were,  as  Uie  Epicureans  supposed,  nuttum 
et  turpe  pecu»t  a  dumb  and  brutal  race  of  aiumals,  all  mankind  most,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  continued  dumb  to  this  day.  For,  to  sucli 
animals  speech  could  not  be  necessary ;  aa  they  are  inipposed  to  have  existed 
for  ages  witliout  it :  and  it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  dumb  and  beastly  sa- 
vages would  ever  think  of  contriving  unnecessary  arts,  whereof  they  had  no 
example  in  the  world  around  them,  wliich  they  had  never  felt  any  inconveni- 
ence from  the  want  of,  and  which  never  had  been  attempted  by  other  ani- 

*  See  the  remarkable  aiModMe  of  tlK  gentleiBMi't  dq^  at  St  Albtn*s^  menStoned  in 
^gle^'t  "  Animal  Biography,"  Vol.  J.  p.  S0. 
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mail.  Speech,  therefore,  It  is  clear,  if  invented  at  aH,  must  have  been  in- 
ventedi  either  by  children,  who  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who 
were  incapable  of  speech ;  and  therefore,  renuon,  as  well  as  history,  inti- 
nates,  that  mankind  in  all  ages  must  have  been  Mpeaking  animaU  i  the  youngs 
having^  constantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  those  who  were  elder.  And 
we  may  warrantably  suppose,  that  our  first  parents  must  have  received  it  by 
immediate  inspiration  from  the  Almighty. 

He  then  gives  some  account  of  the  art  of  writing ;  its  importance  and  ori- 
gin ;  different  sorts  of  it  practised  by  diilerent  nations ;  a  short  history  of 
printing :  all  of  which  topics  ha  discusses  in  a  brief  but  agreeable  and  amu- 
sing manner  \  and  here  he  ends  his  first  part.  His  second  part  of  the  1%eory 
if  Language  treats  at  great  length  of  Uhiversai  Grammar^  in  a  veiy  elaborate, 
philological  disquisition,  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr 
Harris,  the  author  of  **  Htrmf^  and  to  Lord  Monboddo,  on  « the  Origin 
**  and  Progrtu  of  Languagt,"  although  he  occasionally  differs  fipom  both  these 
learned  writers.  He  also  menUons  our  countryman,  the  late  Mr  Thomas 
Ruddiman,  with  much  respect ;  whom  he  characterises  as  the  most  accurate 
of  all  grammarians.  He  goes  through,  and  examines  with  much  care,  the 
various  parts  of  speech,  with  an  eye  to  the  knowledge  of  universal  grammar, 
and  leaves  nothing  unexamined  that  he  thinks  may  illustrate  the  subject ;  a 
more  minute  analysis  of  it  here,  however,  would  be  foreign  from  my  present 
purpose. 

His  next  Dissertation  is  of  a  much  more  popular  and  entertaining  nature, 
on  Fabie  and  Kcmanee.  In  the  commencement  of  this  dissertation,  he  has 
some  general  remarks  on  the  nature  of  Fable,  as  a  vehicle  for  the  convey- 
ance of  moral  instruction,  such  as,  Jothan's  parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a 
king,  in  the  book  of  "Judges,"  and  the  fiimous  apologpue  of  a  contention  be- 
tween the  parts  of  the  human  body,  by  which  Menenijus  Agrippa  satisfied 
the  people  of  Rome,  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  depended  on  the  union  of 
the  several  members  of  it.  He  then  descants  on  the  Greek  apologues  as- 
oribed  to  JEsop,  and  the  Latin  ones  of  Phaedrus,  as  master-pieces  in  this  way 
of  writing;  which  have  hardly  been  equalled  by  the  best  of  our  modem  fii- 
bulists.  He  then  takes  notice,  that  the  Oriental  nations  have  IjOng  been  fa- 
mous for  fiibulous  narrative;  which  he  accounts  for  from  the  indolence  pe- 
culiar to  the  genial  climates  of  Asia,  and  the  luxurious  life,  which  the  kings 
and  other  gpreat  men  of  those  countries  lead  in  their  seraglios,  which  have 
made  them  seek  for  this  sort  of  amusement,  and  set  a  high  value  on  it.  And 
here  he  mentions  the  celebrated  collection  of  Oriental  fables,  commonly 
called,  **  The  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,  or,  the  Thousand  and  One 
«« Tales  .*• 

This  leads  him  to  take  notice,  that  in  the  «« Spectator,"  «« Rambler,"  and 
M  Adventurer,"  there  are  many  fables  in  the  Eastern  manner,  most  of  them 
very  pleasing,  and  of  a  moral  tendency.  "  Rasselas**  by  Johnson,  and  '*  AU 
"  moran  and  Hamet"  by  Hawkesworth,  are  celebrated  performances  in  this 
way.  Addison  excels  in  this  sort  of  fable;  and  the  Vision  of  Mirza  in  tlie 
•*  Spectator/*  is  ^c  fiix^t  pieces  of  the  kind  «iy  where  to  be  met  with. 
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Dr  BoUtw,  proceeding  in  his  DiaserUtioD,  divides  modem  prose  itiAn 
into  two  kinds,  the  AUggorical  snd  fioeficai.  The  fint  jie  subdtndes  into  the 
JSigtorical  sad  Uie  Mor-ai,  and  the  second  into  the  Sarioui  and  the  Comic. 
Of  these  four  species  of  modern  fshle,  he  treats  in  their  order,  illustratmif 
his  subject  with  apposite  and  plesAing  examples ;  in  the  course  of  which  he 
gives  the  characters  of  a  number  of  our  most  celebrated  and  popular  produc- 
tions of  this  nature :  and,  according  to  his  uniform  practice]  omitting  po  op- 
portunity of  checking  vice,  and  enforcing  a  love  of  virtue  and  religion.  Thus, 
mspeaking  of  Swifl's  "  GuUiver's  Travelf,"  and  «  Tale  of  a  Tub/*  whilehe 
does  ample  justice  to  the  wit,  the  humour,  the  satire,  so  hugely  to  be  found 
in  those  celebrated  performances,  Dr  Beattie  reprobates  with  the  utmost 
feverity,  as  he  had  akeady  done  on  a  fbtmer  oocaMon,  (see  p.  320.)  the  pUn 
of  the  author,  who,  in  the  last  of  the  four  voyages,  has  exerted  himsi^  to 
the  utmost  in  an  absurd  and  abominable  fiction,  presenting  us  with  rationsl 
beasts  and  irrational  men,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  most  obvious  laws 
of  nature ;  and  because  there  must  be  something  of  an  irreligious  tendency 
in  a  work,  which,  like  this,  ascribes  the  perfection  of  resson  and  of  happiness 
to  a  race  of  beings,  who  are  said  to  be  destitute  of  every  religious  idea.  But 
what  is  yet  worse,  if  any  thing  can  be  worse,  this  tale  represents  human  na- 
ture itself  as  the  object  of  contempt  and  abhorrence.  *'  Let  the  ridicule  of 
•«  wit,"  says  Dr  Seattle,  "  be  pomted  at  the  follies,  and  let  the  scourge  of 
**  satire  be  brandished  at  the  crimes  of  mankind  ;  all  this  is  both  pardonable 
*'  and  praise-worthy,  because  it  may  he  done  with  a  good  intention,  and  pro- 
**  duce  good  effects.  But  when  a  writer  endeavours  to  make  us  dissatisfied 
<(  with  that  Providence  who  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and  whose  dispensa- 
'<  tions  towards  the  human  race  are  so  peculiarly  and  so  divinely  benefi- 
"  cent,  such  a  writer,  in  so  doing,  proves  himself  the  enemy,  not  of  man 
^  only,  but  of  goodness  itself:  and  his  work  can  never  be  allowed  to  be  in- 
••nocent.*»       \ 

The  <'  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  Dr  Beattie  goes  on  to  say,  is  another  allegorical 
fable,  by  the  same  masterly  hand ;  and,  like  the  former,  supplies  no  little 
matter,  both  of  admiration  and  of  blame*  As  a  piece  of  humorous  writing 
it  is  unequalled.  The  subject  is  religion ;  but  the  allegory,  under  which  he 
typifies  the  Mtfonnauant  is  too  mean  for  an  argument  of  so  great  dignity; 
and  tends  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  readtr,  some  very  disagreeable  as- 
sociations of  the  most  solemn  truths  with  ludicrous  ideas. 

Dr  Beattie  now  enters  on  what  he  considers  as  the  chief  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Modern  Romance,  or  Poetical  Pron  Fable, 
which,  being  connected  with  so  many  topics  of  importance,  if  fully  iUustrs- 
ted,  he  says,  would  tlirow  great  light  upon  the  history  and  politics,  the  man- 
ners and  the  literature  of  these  latter  ages. 

In  the  progress  of  his  Dissertation,  accordingly,  be  gives  a  most  instruc- 
tive, distinct,  and  concise,  account  of  the  state  of  Europe  during  what  are 
called  the  dark  or  middle  a^es,  of  those  northern  nations  who  over-ran  the 
Roman  empire,  of  the  form  of  policy  introduced  by  them,  which  is  com- 
jnonly  called  the  fieudal  government;  this  government  it  was,  which,  ainoqg 
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many  other  Jlnmge  institttttons,  gttre  rise  to  ehiv»lry,  and  it  was  diivaliy 
which  gare  birth  and  form  to  that  sort  of  fabiilotts  writing*,  which  we  term 
Romance.  Here  he  gives  a  most  entertaining  account  of  the  KnightemtnU 
who  flourished  at  this  time  in  Europe,  of  the  CrmaSew,  of  the  Trtmhadom-t  and 
yongleurt,  and  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Italy  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
France. 

After  h&Ting  discussed  these  TSrious  topics  te'fefly,  but  in  a  most  agieea- 
hte  an<i  entertaining  manner^  he  comes  to  the  modem  Serioiu  and  Comic  JRo* 
manee,  which  he  anafiif^s  with  great  exactness,  but  with  a  degree  of  ininutoi 
ness  though  which  it  was  iinpossible  here  to  follow  him*  while  he  criticises 
and  characterises  Richardson,  Fieldmg,  and  Smollet*  pointing  out  tliie  res- 
pective merits  and  defects  of  each  in  k^xery  masterly  mamier.  He  eon* 
eludes  this  Dissertation  with  the  following  very  just  and  useftil  obvervatlonsi 
**  Let  not  the  usefulness  of  romance-writing,'^  sAys  he,  '*  be  estimated  by 
the  length  of  my  discourse  upon  it.  JUtiihaneei  are  a  dangerous  recreation. 
A  few,  no  doubt,  may  be  friendly  to  good  taste  and  good  morals ;  but  fkr 
the  greater  part  are  unskilfully  written,  and  tend  to  corrupt  the  heart  ttid 
**  stimulate  the  passions.  A  habit  of  reading  them  breeds  a  distike  to  his- 
"  tory,  and  all  the  substantial  parts  of  knowledge ;  withdraws  the  attention 
"  from  nature  and  truth ;  and  fills  the  mind  with  extravagant  thoughts^  and 
**  too  often  with  criminal  propensities.  I  would^  therefbre,  caution  my 
*'  young  readers,'*  says  he,  "  against  them  ;  or  if  be  must,  for  the  sake  of 
'V amusement,  and  that  he  may  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject,  tn- 
^  didge  bimself  in  thh  way  now  and  then,  let  it  be  sparingly  imd  seldoM.** 

Dr  Beattie's  next  Dissertation  is  on  the  **  Attachments  of  Kindred." 

He,  prefaces  this  Essay  with  a  note,  in  which  he  teHs  us,  that  there  are 
modern  authors,  who,  from  an  excessive  admiration  of  the  Greek  i^licy, 
seem  to  have  formed  erroneous  opinions  in  regard  to  some  of  the  p<^nts 
touched  on  in  this  discourse.  With  a  view  to  those  opinions,  the  discowte 
was  written  several  years  ago.  Afterwards,  when  a  book  called  "  Thely- 
•*  phthora'*  appeared,  he  had  thoughts,  he  says,  of  enlarging  these  remarks, 
BO  as  to  make  them  comprehend  an  examination  of  it.  This  the  authors  of 
the  "  Monthly  Review**  rendered  unnecessary,  by  giving  a  veiy  ingenious, 
learned,  and  decisive,  confutation  of  that  profligate  system.  He  therefore 
publishes  his  Essay,  he  says,  as  it  was  first  written ;  satisfied  that  Mr  Ma- 
dan's  book,  whatever  private  immoralities  it  may  promote  among  the  licen- 
tious and  ignorant,  will  have  no  weight  with  the  public,  nor  deserve  farther 
animadversion. 

In  this  Dissertation  we  do  not  indeed  meet  with  any  thing  very  new.  The 
usual  arguments  in  favour  of  marriage,  and  against  polygamy,  on  the  mutual 
relations  between  parent  and  child,  and  tlie  various  systems  that  have  been 
formed  by  legislators  respecting  education,  are  detailed  with  precision,  and 
if»  a  most  agreeable  manner.  Upon  the  whole,  his  general  conclusion  is, 
that  the  present  system,  according  to  which  society  is  constituted  in  modem 
Europe,  is  the  most  congenial  to  our  nature,  and  the  most  productive  of  vir* 
tue,  as  well  as  happiness,  to  msuikindw 
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His  concluding  Diwertatlon  la  entitled,  "  Uliifitnitioni  of  SuWini^  ;*^uk 
which  he  has  unfolded  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  and  explained  by  welL 
ohosen  examples^  chiefly  from  the  poets,  the  true  principles  of  sublimity,  as 
they  ate  founded  in  human  nature.    This  is  an  fezceUent  Essay. 

Note  [Z.]  p.  SrS. 

The  ReTeiend  Geoi^  Carr,  the  excellent  man  ^bo  is  the  subject  of  thii 
note,  was  bom  at  Newcastle,  16th  FelMruaiy,  l7Qit»  and  educated  at  St 
John's  College,  Camboidge,  where  be  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  Newcastle  he. went  into  oiylers,  and  in  the  year  1737 
was  appointed  senior  cleigyman  of  the  episcopal  chapel  at  Edinburgh,  wheie 
he  spent  the  wmainder  of  his  daysi  and  officiated  for  the  space  of  nine-and- 
thirty  years,  during  three^and-twenty  of  which,  I  had  the  happiness  of  being 
bis  very  constant  hearer.  Of  his  merit  as  a  preacher,  his  posthumous  discour- 
ses bear  ample  testimony.  They  do  not  indeed  contain  the  profound,  though 
Sfimewhat  iJMtracted,  reasonings  of  Butler,  nor  the  laboured  but  elegant 
discussions  of  Sherlock,  neither  tlie  learning  of  TiUotson,  nor  the  dedama- 
tion  of  S^eed  i  but  they  exhibit  the  most  useful  and  important  truths  of  the 
Gospeli  not  only  with  plainness  and  perspicuity,  but  in  language  always 
elegant*  and  seldom  incorrect.  I  may  even  go  farther,  and  add,  that  Mr 
Csrr'8  style  oAen  rises  into  eloquence »  and  that  in  its  general  features*  of 
plainness  without  vulgarity,  and  earnestness  without  bombast,  in  its  equal 
distance  from  obscurity,  and  from  useless  amplificaUoQ,  it  exhibits  no  com- 
mon model  of  that  sober  and  chastened  eloquence^  which  ought  ever  to  be 
studied  in  discourses  of  the  pulpit. 

In  each  discourse  he  makes  choice  of  on#  single  topic  of  belief  or  prmc- 
ticcs,  which  he  illustrates  and  enforces  by  aU  the  principal  motives  that  can 
t)e  urged,  neither  too  briefly,  so  as  to  leave  his  argument  imperfect,  nor  at 
•o  great  length  as  to  give  no  room  for  any  addition  by  an  attentive  and  well- 
informed  reader.  His  discourses  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  distinguished  by 
the  most  engaging  spirit  of  charity,  of  moderation,  of  benevolence,  continu- 
ally inculcating  the  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour  as  the  sum  of  the  law  ; 
and  recommending  the  government  and  regulation  of  our  appetites,  passions^ 
and  affections,  as  the  best  method  of  securing  happiness  on  earth  as  well  as 
hereafter. 

If  Mr  Carr's  composition  can  be  deemed  in  any  respect  negligent  or  in* 
correct,  it  is  chiefly  from  a  degpree  of  redundancy,  when  he  occasionally  re- 
peats the  same  thought,  tliough  almost  always  with  a  variety  of  expression  ; 
a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault,  tliat  passed  unnoticed  in  tlie  pulpit,  for  which  alone 
these  discourses  were  originally  intended,  and  which  he  would  no  doubt  have 
corrected,  had  he  lived  to  prepare  them  for  publication.  His  delivery, 
though  not  animated,  was  graceful  and  pleasing ;  and  though  it  might  be 
said  to  border  somewhat  on  monotony,  those  of  my  readers  who  remember 
it  will  agree  with  me  in  the  declaration,  that  he  never  failed  to  eng^age  and 
preserve  the  attention  of  his  hearers  j  and  tliat  every  word  he  uttered,  every 
doctrine  he  taught,  ere^  virtue  he  recommended,  came  strongly  eiifoseed 
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bgrthe  piuity  of  hif  manh  and  the  eacroplafy  pWty  of  hit  bliUMless  life. 
With  all  thie  goodJweecling  of  a  getttlawan,  he  was  a.  cheerfiil  entertaiaini^ 
companion ;  and  tbough  his  marniers  were  most  irreproachable,  they  had  no 
tipcture  of  either  rigour  or  austerity.  His  |>atient  suflfering  under  the  most 
excruciating  tortures  of  the  goat,  with  which,  though  extremely  temperate^ 
he  bad  been  for  many  years  viokntly  aflicted»  was  most  exemplary ;  and 
cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  following  private  letter  to  one  of  his 
oldest  and  moat  intimate  fnends,  written  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the 
copy  of  which  was  found  among  his  papers.  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  inserting  it, 
as  so  strongly  .cbsracteristlc  of  my  departed  friend. 

"  I  ought  much  sooner  to  have  acknowledged  your  last  letter ;  but  in- 
<'  disposition  must  be  my  apobgy.  I  flattered  myself,  that  after  a  succes- 
*.*  non  of  fits  (^  the  gOu£  fadim  January  to  Jme,  1  should  hsre  had  an  intttral 
*'  of  hesilth  this  summer  as  usual ;  but  this  is  not  the  case :  snd  I  fear  I  am 
<*  doomed  to4t  perpetual  gout,  either  fixed  or  wandering.  If  it  were  in  my 
<«  option,  I'donot  know  whether  I  should  chnse  to  hold  existence  upon  these 
^  terms.  I  own  io  you,  I  am  one  ef  those,  w3io  would  not  wish  to  luh  tine 
V  Mce  of  life  over  again,  if  the  ground  were  to  be  maiked  out  precisely  with 
*'  the  same  pleasures  and  pains.  I  shudder  when  I  look  ferimd  to  winter* 
''andtakeanewof  the  tevrUile  road  I  expect  to  pass.  But  I  shall  then 
^  probably*  b»  ne$r  the  ending  post  9  aiid  then,  adieu  to  pain.  Then,  I  hope^ 
**  existenoe  f/iU  become  extremely  eligible «  fur  surely  it  was  meant  upon  the 
*'  whole  a  feveur  to- every  oteated  being.  The  Creator  would  never  have 
f*  introdhoed  us  into  existence,  if  he  saw  that  we  should  be  sufierera  by  it* 
*<  He,  who  h#s  the  sole  disposal  of  pleasures  and  pains,  and  can  weigh  them 
*'  with  the  utmost  acciiraby,  will  certainly  order  matters  so,  that  the  fernier 
^  shall  at  last  preponderate.  'But  no- more  of  these  grave  reflections.  I  have 
*'  the  pleasure  to  infc^m  you,^  *  ^  *  &c.  &c. 

In  this  heavenly  ftiame  of  mind  he  continued  faithfully  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  his  sacred  function,  calmly  looking  for,  but  not  soliciting,  his  dis- 
solution, until  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th  August,  1776,  when,  after 
having  selected  the  discourse  which  he  meant  that  day  to  deliver  fVom  the 
pulpit,  he  suddenly  expired.  An  awful  warning  to  those  who  survive !  For 
how  few  Mke  him  are  so  well  prepared  for  a  summons  so  unlooked  fdr  ?  yet 
how  uncertain  are  we,  that  the  same  sudden  fate  may  not  be  our  own !  How 
studious,  then,  ought  we  to  be,  that  our  lives,  like  his,  may  be  pure  and  un- 
comipted  by  the  business,  the  fellies,  the  vices,  of  the  world,  so  that 
when  God  slisU  require  our  souls  of  us,  we  may  not  be  surprised  in  an  hour 
when  we  are  least  thinking  of  it. 

His  widow  did  roe  the  honour  to  put  his  manuscripts  into  my  hands, 
from  which,  witli  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  I  made  choice  of  this  volume 
now  in  print,  as  the  most  finished,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  for  publica* 
tion.  I  accepted  of  this  task  with  singular  pleasure ;  and  endeavoured  to 
execute  it.with  care  and  attention.  It  made  me  happy  to  contribute  in/any 
way  to  the  perpetuating  the  memory,  and  rendering  the  virtues  and  the  ta« 
lents  more  extensively  known,  of  one  with  whos^  friendship  I  hsd  beenjioa* 
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oiired  during  many  years.  The  Teneration  I  shall  ever  retain  for  the  meaMi- 
rj  of. this  excellent  man,  will  plead  my  excuse,  I  trust*  for  having  dwelt  Ion* 
ger  on  this  character  than  might  otherwise  seem  necessaiy. 

m 

Note  [AA.]  p.  383. 
This  reference  applies  equally  with  that  at  [Y.]  to  the  same  volume  of 
•<  DiSbcrtatioBS  Moral  and  Critical.*' 

Note  [BB.]  p.  29T. 
A  similar  reference  to  the  silme  person  with  that  at  [R.]  p.  10^. 

Note  [CC]  p.  303. 

Mr  Garrick  was  bom  38th  February,  1716.  HiH  fkther.  Captain  Garrickt 
a  gentleman  of  respectaUe  character^  on  retiring  from  the  army,  fixed  his 
residence  at  Lichfield,  where  his  son  received  his  education,  the  latter  part 
of  it  at  an  academy  opened  in  that  neighbourhood  by  the  celebrated  Dr  Sa* 
miiel  Johnson ;  whence,  notinthstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  an  intimste 
fi&endship  commenced  between  these  two  eminent  men,  which  lasted  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Johnson  not  succeeding,  however,  with  his  academy,  young  Garrick  and 
he  resolved  to  try  their  fortunes  in  London ;  whither  they  accordingly  re* 
paired  in  spring,  1737.  In  thus  relating  their  first  outsetting  together,  it  is 
curious  to  remark  &e  diversity  of  their  subsequent  fortunes  in  the  woridf 
sad  I  believe  it  was  not  vrithout  envy,  as  well  as  indignation,  that  Dr  John* 
son  saw  his  fellow-traveller  stsrt  at  once  into  celebrity,  and  speedily  amass 
•  lasge  feortnne,  by  the  exercise  of  a  profession,  which  he  always  afected  Cs 
view  with  some  contempt  s  while  he  himself,  who  rose  to  the  first  station  in 
literature,  continued  in  poverty  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  loQg  life ;  an^ 
after  struggluig  with  all  the  hardships  attendant  on  the  profession  of  a  mere 
author,  condemned  to  write  for  dally  bread,  arrived,  even  atlastt  at  no  moi« 
than  a  very  moderate  income. 

Garrick's  original  destination  was  the  bar ;  and  on  his  arrival  in  London 
he  was  entered  oi  Lincoln's-Inn.  He  soon,  however,  abandoned  the  pursuit 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  of  business,  in  which  he  had  made  an  unsuccessfid 
attempt  as  a  wine-merchant.  Having  now  lost  both  bis  father  and  mother, 
however,  (to  whose  feelings  he  had  hitherto  sAcrificed  his  o^d  inclinations) 
he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  darling  passion  for  tlie  stage,  and 
he  prepared  himself  in  earnest  for  tliat  employment,  in  whidi  nature  meant 
lura  so  higlily  to  excel.  His  diffidence  prevented  him  from  appearii^  at  first 
on  a  London  theatre ;  and  he  embraced  the  opportunity  of  commencing  his 
noviciate,  by  acting  ^itli  a  company  of  players  at  Ipswich,  in  summer,  1741. 
His  first  cliaracter  was  Aboan,  in  Soutliem's  *'  Oroonoko,*'  which  he  per- 
formed under  the  assumed  name  of  Lyddall.  The  applause  he  met  with 
was  equal  to  Ills  most  sanguine  wishes ;  and  he  afterwards  frequently  ap- 
peared there  in  the  course  of  the  season,  with  a  success  which  answered  all* 
#18  views  in  this  distant  noviciate.. 
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After  haTing  tbut  tried  his  powers*  and  having  studied  with  great  asaidisi- 
tf  a  variety  of  partUt  he  ventured,  on  the  19th  'October*  1741,  to  preaent 
himaelf  before  a  London  audience,  at  tho/theatre  ia  Goodman's oFiekla,  iq 
the  character  of  Richard  the  Third.  His  performance  was  received  not  onljr 
with  approbation,  but  astonishment.  The  same  play  was  repeated  six  or 
seven  times  successively.  And  such  was  th^  universal  applause  which  fol- 
lowed this  young  actor,  that  the  more  established  h^pses  of  Dnuy-JUsne  and 
Covent-Garden  were  deserted :  he  drew  after  him  to  the  city  the  fashionable 
inhabitants  of  St.  James's  s  and  the  coaches  of  the  nobility  were  to  be  seen, 
says  one  of  his  biographers,*  from  Temple-Bar  to  White-Chapel.  N/)rwas 
this  merely  the  faahion  of  a  day ;  they  who  had  seen  the  most  esteemed  ac- 
tors, the  Booths,  the  Wilkes's,  and  the  Gibbers  of  former  times«  confessed, 
that  he  had  exceeded  all  of  them  in  the  variety  of  his  exhibitions,  and  equal- 
led the  ablest  of  them  in  the  most  appropriate  of  their  parts. 

The  versatility  of  his  talents  was* probably  beyond  example  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  stage.  He  was  distinguished  not  only  in  the  most  eminent  of 
Shakespeare's  tragic  characters,  to  which  he  peculiarly  bent  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  his  powers,  Macbeth,  Lear,  Richard,  Hamlet ;  but  lie  was  unrivalled, 
also,  in  the  comic  parts  of  Benedick,  Bayes,  Ranger,  Sir  John  Brute,  Abel 
Drugger,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  description.  To  those  who  were  ac- 
customed to  the  stage  as  it  then  appeared,  he  broke  forth  at  once  as  a  theat- 
rical meteor,  banishing  rant,  bombast,  and  grimace,  and  restoring  nature, 
ease,  simplicity,  and  genuine  humour.  And  it  is  Garrick's  best  eulogy,  that 
although  we  have  seen  a  Mrs  Gibber,  a  Mrs  Pritcbard,  a  Mrs  Barry,  a  Mrs 
Yates,  a  Mrs  Siddons,  all  of  them  great  actrfues  in  their  various  ways,  no 
metor  has  appeared  since  his  day,  (J  speak  it  witliout  derogation  of  any,  eitlier 
living  or  dead,)  who,  in  my  mind  at  leasts  has  possessed  the  art  of  expressing 
with  equal  force  the  effusions  of  comic  -^aiel^  and  of  tragic  terror,  or  who 
deserves,  in  these  respects,  to  be  placed  at  all  in  competition  with  him.  Nor 
is  it  without  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  emotion,  that,  at  this  long  Inter- 
val, I  now  retrace,  '*  in  my  mind's  eye,"  the  various  scene^  in  which  I  have 
so  often  beheld  him  with  supreme  delight,  and  remember  tliat  these  match- 
less exhibitions  can  be  seen  no  more. 

As  a  manager,  a  situation  which  Mr  Garrick  held  at  Drui^'-Lane  theatre 
during  many  years,  the  stage  owed  him  great  obligations  for  the  decorum 
which  he  preserved  in  the  pieces  that  were  represented ;  banishing  aU  those 
of  an  improper  tendency,  which  the  licentious  temper  of  a  former  age  had 
suffered  to  appear.  As  a  comic  writer,  too,  he  enriched  the  stage  with  se« 
veral  pieces  of  distinguished  merit  j  and  his  prolognesand  epilogues,  as  well 
as  several  small  pieces  of  lighter  poetry,  are  excellent  of  their  kind. 

After  having  thus  continued,  during  the  long  period  of  (ive-and-thiKy 
years,  to  delight  the  public  with  his  unrivalled  excellence  in  his  profession, 
finding  his  bodily  health  much  broken,  while  his  powers  of  acting  were  still 
unimpaired,  he  wisely  formed  the  resolution  of  retiring  from  tlie  stage ; 
which  I  saw  him  do  on  the  10th  June,  1776.  He  lived  but  a  short  time  after, 
and  died  20th  Janua^,  1779. 

*  Davics't  "  Life  of  Garrick/'  Vol.  I.  p.  48. 
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the  paUic  applause  and  admiratioiiy  of  wfakh  Mr  Gaxtidc  enjoyed 
io  large  a  share,  he  had  the  happiness  to  possess  the  fiiendship  of  a  nume^ 
fotts  and  splendid  circle  of  those  who  were  most  eminent  for  mdc,  fbrton^ 
and  fiterary  acoomplishtoents,  of  his  iime.  As  he  had  acquired  an  opnknt 
ftxrtune,  he  Ifyed  with  splendid  hospitality ;  and  his  convivial  powers  made 
Mm  the  delight  of  every  company  of  which  he  made  a  paK.  Jc^msoo,  after 
having  4>ome  this  emphatic  testimony  in  favour  of  GarndCs  superior  merit 
tm  ^e  sta^,  « thiit  he  Vas  the  only  actor  he  had  ever  seen,  whom  he  could 
**  call  a  master  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,**  concluded  with  this  corapli- 
toentto  his  social  talents,  "  and  after  all,  I  thought  him  less  to  be  envied  on 
*'  the  stage  than  at  the  head  of  a  table  :"*  a  sentimeht  in  which  it  appears 
both  Mrs'  Montagu  and  Dr  Beattie  entirely  concurred. 

It  is  with  pleasure,  too,  that  I  add  another  testimony  of  Johnson's  in  hb 
favour,  of  a  more  valuable  nature :  When  Garrick  was  accused  of  avarice, 
Johnson  said*  **  I  know  that  Garrick  iias  given  away  more  money  than  any 
*'  man  in  England  that  I  am  acquainted  with ;  and  that  not  from  ostentatious 

"  views  ."t 

I  have  slways  deemed  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  that  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  being  introduced  to  Mr  Garrick's  acquaintance  ;  and  while  I  shared 
with  the  world  in  the  admiration  of  his  public  talents,  of  witnessing  the  fas- 
cination of  bis  manners  in  private  life. 

Mote  [DD.]  p.  323. 
The  publication  of  the  "  Mirror"  was  undertaken  at  Edinburgh  by  a  set 
of  friends,  chiefly  of  the  Scottish  bar,  whose  attachment  to  literary  pursuits 
was  congenial ;  and  who,  meeting  frequentiy  in  the  intercourse  of  business 
or  society,  found  their  conversation  insensibly  turn  upon  subjects  of  man- 
ners, of  taste,  and  of  literature ;  until  by  one  of  those  accidental  resolutions, 
of  which  the  origin  cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  determined  to  put  their 
thoughts  into  writing,  and  to  read  them  for  the  entertainment  of  each  other. 
These  essays  thus  assumed  the  form  ;  and  soon  after,  some  one  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  periodical  paper.  Having  resolved  to  print  their  lucubrations, 
the  selection  of  materials  for  their  work  afforded  tliem  a  most  agreeable 
amusement ;  and  they  constituted  themselves  into  a  club,  which  met  and 
decided  on  the  merits  of  those  pieces,  which,  like  the  lion's  mouth  of  their 
predecessor  the  "  Spectator,"  were  conveyed  to  them  anonymously  tiirough 
the  hands  of  their  publisher,  as  well  as  those  furnished  by  themselves. 

•  BoiweU's  "  Life  of  Johnson/'  Tol.  IT.  p.  U3.  Svo.  ed.  4th. 

t  Bosweirt  "  Life  of  Johnson/'  Vol.  UL  p.  7S.  8vo.  ed.  4th. 

It  has  been  told  to  me  by  n  friend^  who  heard  Sir  William  Jones  rektej  that  he  wait 
in  the  same  coach  with  Dr  Johnson  to  Mr  Oarrick's  tnneral,  and  that  he  employed  the 
whole  lime  in  going  from  the  Adelphi*  where  Oarrick's  hoose  was,  to  Westminster- 
Abbey#  in  pronouncing  a  studied  eulogy  upon  his  deceased  friend,  of  which  Sir  William 
particularly  remembered  the  following  expression  :  "  Mr  Garrick  and  his  profession  have 
**  been  equally  indebted  to  each  otiier.  Hb  profetsion  made  him  rich,  and  lie  made  hi« 
"  profession  respectable/'  Tliis  was  well  said»  in  Joluisoo's  best  manner^  and  deserrei 
not  to  be  forgotten. 
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fhii  v&j  respectable  list,  pMJBxedto  the  later  editions^  of  didEiwmet  of 
tlw  autfaon  of  each  paper,8howa  of  what  distiiigiuahed  tharactera  thia  literavy 
Mdety  coiniated;  and  it  ia  nit  a  liftle  retnarkable,  that  of  those  eaaayiattp 
no  ftwer  than  six  ather  are,  or  hare  been,  Jadlgea^of  the  8tt|irefl|e  courts  of 
law  in  Scotland  ;*  other  members  of  the  Society  were  equiaUy  respectable 
lor  talents  and  literaiy  acCompliahments. 

The  gcntlenien  who  thvs  associated  themselves  lor  the  enteiiainn^entof 
the  pttbKcy  bgr  diese  periodical  piqiera*  cooscioua  of  the  advantage,  indeed  of 
the  neceasit^r  at  first,  of  concealment,  kept  th^naehres  entirely  unknown,  even 
to  their  pnblishtr,  until  the  whole  was  finished,  when  concealment  had  ceased 
to  be  heeesmry ;  as  the  puliiic  approbation  had  left  them  no  longer  under 
any  apprehension  as  to  the  reception  which  thmr  taboum  would  meet  with 
from  the  world.  The  interconrse  between  them  and  their  publisher  was  car- 
ried on  by  Mr  Henry  Macfceazie,  from  whom  he  received  tbe  manuscript 
from  time  to  time,  although  he  knew  that  others  beside  that  gentleman  were 
engaged  ill  the  ondertaking.  Mr  Mackenzie,  who  not  only  undertook'  the 
general  conduct  of  the  woA,  but  who  also  oantriboted  more  papers  to  the 
common  stock  than  any  other  member  of  the  association,  Waa  well  known  to 
the  literary  worid  by  various  pieces,  whidi  had  been  extremely  weU  received^ 
The  first  was  an  ethic  episUe,  printed  anonymously,  by  the  tttlle  of  the  '<  Pur^ 
*'  auita  of  Happiness;"  a  poem  of  very  cfliisiderahle  merit,  Cspeeklly  when 
.considered  as  the  production  of  ao  young  a  writer.  His  neat  work  had 
drawn  to  its  author  much  attention,  and  had  stamped  him  with  the  charac*- 
terof  a  writer  of  ori^nal  genius,  and  diatinguisfaed  talents.  It  was  his  well 
kno#n  novri,  ^  The  Man  of  Feeling;'*  of  the  ptAlic  approbation  of  which, 
the  best  proof  is  its  having  gone  through  so  great  anuaiber  of  editions. 
He  had  also  published  two  other  novefe,  <'  Julia  de  Roubigne,"  and  «  The 
*'1Man  of  the  World,"  which  luvw  been  favourably  reeerved,  and  of  which 
new  e^tions  continue  to  be  called  for :  and  he  bad  brought  on  the  stage  at 
Edaiborgh,  in  the  year  1773,  a  tragedy  named  the  **  Prince  of  Tunis," 
where  it  had  the  advantage  of  the  great  powers  of  that  ci^ital  actress, 
Mrs  Yates,  but  has  never  since  been  revived. 

I  have  said  elsewhere,!  that  periodical  papers  are  a  species  of  publica- 
tion almost  peculiar  to  Enghmd,  ahhongh  Dr  Beattie  observes^  Hiat  some  of 
Seneca's  epistles  are  compositions  of  the  same  character.  A  few  years  ago, 
an  attempt  was  made  in  France,  by  the  celebrated  novelist,  Mad.  Riccoboni, 
to  introduce  a  periodical  paper  at  Paris,  under  the  title  of  **  L'Abeille  ;" 
but  it  did  not  succeed,  and  only  three  numbers  were  printed.  The  first  se- 
ries of  these  popular  essays  that  appeared  in  England,  the  first  at  least  of 
any  great  reputation,  was  the  *'  Taller,"  projected  and  begun  by  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  who  soon  received  a  powerful  co-adjutor  in  Mr  Addison.  The  *'Tat- 

*  Lord  Abercromby,  Lord  Craig,  and  Lord  Callen^  were  original  members  of  the 
club,  or  aMocUtion.  Lord  Hailef>  Mr  Baron  Gordon,  and  Lord  Woodhootelee,  contri. 
boted  papers  au  correspondents. 

t  See  fupra^  p.  376. 
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«« ler^  WIS  fbUoved  by  the  <'  Spectator^**  of  whidi»  as  also  ofthe  ^'Gnaidian,'' 
tiie  principal  writers  were  Steele  and  Addlsdn,  irith  the  occariqpial  as« 
sistanee  of  Pope»  Budgell,  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  Br  Peaioe*  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester, who  only  died  the  39th  June,  1774,  beyond  the  eighty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  the  last  surviving  writer  of  the  "  Spectator."  From  the 
publication  of  those  three  celebrated  papers,  of  which  the  *'  Spectator*  is,  I 
think,  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best,  and  Addison  unquestionably  entitled 
to  the  preference  as  a  writer,  an  interval  of  almost  forty  years  intervened  be- 
fore any  paper  of  pre-eminent  merit  made  its  appearance,  when  the  "  Ram- 
<"  bkr,**  and  afterwards  the  **  Idler,*'  were  puUished  by  Dr  Johnso«.  Then 
appeared  the  **  Adventurer**  by  Dr  Hawkesworth,  with  some  nasistance 
fiom  Dr  Johnsoa  and  Mr  Warton,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  "  W«U,* 
chiefly  written  by  Mr  Moore,  Mr  Jenyns,  Mr  Cambridge,  Lord  Chesterfield^ 
Hwace  Walpole  (Lord  Orford),  Sir  David  Dabympk  (Lord  HalesX  The 
**  Connoisseiff*  was  written  by  Lloyd  and  Thornton. 

After  ft  considershle  length  of  time,  the  **  Mirror^  first,  and  next  the 
M  Lounger,**  by  the  same  set  of  friends,  were  published  at  Edinburgh.  And 
it  is  no  mean  pnuse,  that  these  two  papers  still  continue  to  maintain  their 
place  among  so  many  other  excellent  productions  of  a  similar  nature.  The 
*<  Mirror**  and  **  Lounger,**  in  truth,  are  written  with  elegance ;  and  many 
of  them,  those  by  Mr  Mackenzie  ill  particular,  on  serious  and  important  sub- 
jects, in  amanner  that  do  honour  to  the  heart  of  the  writer  as  a  moralist  as 
well  as  to  his  taste  and  judgment  as  a  polite  scholar.t 

Several  of  the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  weO  supported  i  sad  not* 
withstanding  the  narrow  limits  of  local  manners,  by  which  the  writers  have 
found  themselves  occasionally  circumscribed,  their  lucubrations  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  English  polite  literature. 

The  *'  Bfirror**  commenced  33d  January,  1779,  and  continued  till  37lh 
May,  1780.  The  **  Lounger**  commenced  5th  February,  1785,  and  terml. 
lutted  6th  January,  1787.    No  sipular  publication  is  carr}'ing  on  atpneaent^ 


•  Ses  tspra,  p.  an.  t  Sss  "  Vfanrar/'  No.  iio. 
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LIST  OF  DR  BEATTIE's  WORKS. 

Poemf , first  publiMfaed  in  the  yetf       1760. 

Essay  on  Truth* ditto,        1771. 

Minstrel,  Book  I •    .      ditto,        1771. 

Book  II ditto,        ir74. 

Essay  on  Truth, "^ 

on  Poetry  «d  Mu«5c.    .....       I  ^.^^^^       j^^ 

— —  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  ComposttioD,  f 

— ^—  on  Classical  Learnings J 

Dissertations  on  Memory  and  Imagination, 
— —  on  Dreaming, 

ontheThewyofLwgu^s*.    •     l,^^       j^ 

— — —  on  Fabl^  and     

■  on  the  Attachments 

-^— — ^-  on  Illustrations 

Evidences  of  Christianity,    .......         ditto^        1786. 

Elements  of  Moral  Science,  Vol.  I ditto,        1790. 

Vol.11 ditto,        1793. 

A  translation  into  Dutch  of  the  '*  Essay  on  Truth"  was  published  a^ 
Utrecht  in  the  year  1773 1  and  the  first  volume  of  ''ElemenU  of  Moral 
<*  Science''  was  also  translated  into  the  same  language,  soon  after  the  book 
was  published  here,  by  Frederick  Henry  Hennett,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Experimental  Philosophy  in  the  university  of  Utrecht.  Whether  a  trans- 
lation  was  also  published  of  the  second  volume  of  thiit  work,  I  do  not  find 
.any  trace  among  his  papers. 
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